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FOREWORD 


On behalf of the Publication Committee of the Comprehensive 
History of India sponsored by the Indian History Congress, I have 
great pleasure in presenting Volume III, Part II, covering the period 
A.D. 300 to 985. It had been decided by the Publication Committee 
that on account of its bulk Volume III should be split up into two 
parts. Part I dealing with political history and organization and Part 
II with social, economic, religious and cultural c'onditions. Together: 
the two parts comprise almost 1600 pages. The volume owes much 
to Dr. R. C. Majumdar who had planned it and, despite his indiflFer- 
ent health, managed to edit it in his lifetime. Dr. R. C. Majumdar 
was ably assisted in this work by Dr. Kalyan Kumai' Dasgupta who, 
in his capacity as Joint Editor of the volume, gave finishing touches 
to it. We take this opportunity to pay our respectful tribute of 
gratitude to the memory of Dr. R. C. Majumdar. We sincerely 
thank Dr. K. K. Dasgupta, but for whose help and devoted labour 
the volume could not have been pubh'shed. 

Although there has been a good deal of delay in the publication 
of the various projected volumes, we are heartened by the generous 
response of the academit community to the volumes published so 
far. In fact, several volumes have been out of print for some time. 
The Publication Committee plans to reprint them soon, after such 
revision as may be necessary. It is also hoped that in the h^t of the 
experience gained with the publication of the Volume III (Part I and 
Part II) in 1981-82, it would be possible to expedite the publicatirm 
programme. The Publication Committee wishes to publish one 
volume a year so that the project may be completed within a time 
period. 

I would like to extend heartfelt thanks to those scholars who have 
enabled this cooperative work to be brought to fruition. Our g;rate> 
ful dianks are due to Dr. K. M. Shrimali for reading the proofs and 
seeing the volume throu^ the press at the final stage. We are fur¬ 
ther ttiankful to Shri V. K. Jain who has prepared a good portion oi 
the index with great pains and integrated the entries made by others. 
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Shri R. K. Dutta Gupta, Shri Sovau Chatterjee and Mrs. Kumkunl 
Singh of the Photo Section of the Archeological Survey of India have 
helped in procuring the photographs. Shri PTadeep Mandav, Mrs. 
Vijay Nath and a number young scholars have rendered various 
kinds of assistance; they all deserve oiu* thanks for their hard labour. 
Finally, I would like to acknowledge with thanks the keen interest 
and cooperation of the People's Publishing House and its staf for 
bringing this volume out in such a short time. 


Saush Chandra 

New Delhi, Secretary, Editorial Board 

17 December 1982 A Comprehensive History of India 
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Chapter Twenty-Eight (A) 

VAISHI^AVISM, SAIVISM AND MINOR SECTS 


I. INTRODUCTION 

The tueistic movement which began long before the Christian 
era continued their progress unchecked in tlie centuritJS imme¬ 
diately following it. Theism, in the shape of worship of popu¬ 
lar and personal gods like the Yakshas, Nagas, Devatas and others, 
prevalent among the Indian masses from the remote past, was 
at the root of the growth and development of die Bhakti cults con¬ 
nected with Brahmanical Hinduism, Buddhism, and Jainism. The 
religious outiook of the people changed a great deal in course of time, 
and the orthodox Vedism was very much modified by the systematis¬ 
ation of these cults. It was not only the indigenous jx'ople who took 
to one or other of them with earnestness and zeal; but the foreign im¬ 
migrants were also much attracted by them. In fact, the alien domina¬ 
tion over a greater part of northern India in die first two or three 
centuries a.d. was favourable to their spread. Members of the ruling 
race, including many of the kings, chiefs and potentates, were glad to 
adopt the culture of the conquered people, and come under the in¬ 
fluence, direct and powerful, of the religious systems of the country. 
Orthodox Vedism could not have been easily accessible to diem or 
appealed to their intellect and emotion. But they sought and found 
ready ingress into the folds of the Bhakti schools, uke Buddhism, 
Jainism, Saivism and Vaish^avism. Some of the Kusha^a emperors 
were Saivas, others Buddhists. Many of the Satrapal rulers of north¬ 
ern and western India may also have belonged to different sects, and 
the names of several of them like Rudradaman, Rudrasiihha and Ru- 
drasena on the one hand, and Sivaj^osha, and Sivadatta on the other, 
possibly denoted their sectarian a^ation. Nahapinas son-in-law, 
the $aka Ushavad^ta (Sanskrit—-l^shabhadatta), did many pious acts 
bij^y commend^ in the Purli^as, and he probably belonged to one 
or other of these sects; but he was liberal in his benefactions, making 
endowm^its not <mly for the benefit of die Buddhist monks, but also 
in honour of the venerable gods and Brahmanas {hhagavatam deva- 
Ham brahnmmndm cha). In the Deccan, then mostly under the rule 
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oi the Satavahaiias and dieir feudatories^ tlie more important of the 
Bralimanical religious systems appear to have existed side by side. 
The extant cpigraphic data of the first three centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era from various parts of India, however, prove that these Brah- 
manical cults were not as potent as the Buddhist creed in its various 
aspects. Jainism was confinpd to a few localities. The Yakshas, 
N5gas and such other folk-gods and goddesses, whose worship was 
jnevaleiit side by side, were prone to be relegated to a subservient 
position, and some of them came soon to be described either as so 
many different aspects of the Brahmanical cult-deities, or as evil 
spirits vanquished by them. 

Such was the religious background at tile commencement of the 
touith century a.d. The major part of the century witnessed the 
successiul attempts of the first three Gupta Emperors to stabilize the 
political condition of Northern India and the fringes of the Northern 
IDeccan. During the age tliat followed there was an all-round cultural 
development of the Indian people, and their literary and artistic 
genius mimifested itself in all its splendour. It was during this 
period again that many of the sectarian religions were not only sys¬ 
tematized but assumed a large varietv- of'•forms. Some of the early 
authoritative Puranas must have already gained almost their present 
form, and this literature was manily utilized hy the principal Brah- 
inanical sectaries for the promulgation and exposition of their cult 
tenets. Other types of literature directly associated with the cults, 
viz., Samhitas, Agamas and even a few Tautras, were also com¬ 
posed in the Gupta period, possibly mostly in its latter part. The 
sectaries again engaged the services of the best artists of the time— 
the sculptors, the bronze-casters, the painters and die architects,— 
who gave concrete shape to the ideologies expounded in the cult doc¬ 
trines. These general trends in the religion and culture of the 
Indians were continued in the post-Gupta age till the end of the 
tenth century. As regards the Brahmanical sects in particular, it may 
Ih) said that they mostly attained their highest developments by the 
end of this period, and any major changes in them in later period 
generally followed the earlier trends. 

4 

11 BHAGAVATA-PA^GIIAKATRA-VAISHNAVA cult 
1. Emilj Gupta Vcx’iod • 

•» 

The Bhagavata cult seems to have got a new impetus under the 
direct patronage of some of die Imperial Gupta rulers. The religious 
creed of the fint two Gupta Emperors is not expliddy known, diough 
it is probable that they were Bhagavata by faidi. The Chandra-gupta- 
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KumaradevI gold coins do not bear the Bhagavata emblem, the 
Garu4ft-dhvaja, which is, however, very often present on Samudra- 
gupta’s coins. That this great Gupta monarch had it fm his signet 
is proved by the Allahabad Pillar inscription, and this possibly showji 
that he was ^ Bhagavata.1 

But Samudra-gupta, like the king Sarvatata of the first century 
B.C., also performed the Vedic Asvamedha sacrifice, though both of 
them were probably Bhagavatas by faith. There cannot be any doubt, 
however, with regard to the creed of the third Gupta emperor, 
Chandra-gupta II, who is described in some of his gold and many of 
his silver coins as paranm-hhagamta. On a unique and interesting 
gold coin discovered at Bayana (Bharatpur, Rajasthan) bearing his 
name, he is given the characteristic epithet chakra-vihamah, ‘(one 
who is) powerful (diie to his possession of the) discus’ on its reverse; 
the obverse side of this specie carries the figure of the two-anned 
Chakrapumsha or Vishnu granting tlie discus to the king facing him.2 
The epithet parama-hhdgavata is also attributed to him in his own 
coins and inscriptions as well as epigraphs of his successors. Kumara- 
gupta I is-called parama-hhdgavata or simply bhdgavata in most of 
his silver coins and the Garuda emblem is very often found on his 
gold, silver as well as copper coins. Thus he was Bhagavate by faith. 
But other data, both epigraphic and numismatic, seem to prove that 
he was also a devotee of the god Karttikeya. None of his gold coins 
l>ear the aforesaid epithets, and the elaborate iconic device occurring 
on the reverse of his ‘peacock type’ gold coins shows Karttikeya’s 
figure, probably a replica of the very image of Kumara-gupta I’s 
favourite deity enshrined in a temple built by him in the capital.2 
He is described as paraha-daivata in many of his inscriptions, several 
of which also bear the- Bhagavata epithets. Wc cannot be sure of 
the creeds of many of the subsequent Gupta monardbs, thou^ some 
of them, like Skanda-gupta, were Bhagavatas. The Garu4a-dnvaja on 

] The word paritmabiwuacata applied to Saimidra-gtipta in the NalandS 
and Caya plates issued in his name is not of much tise in' determining ttifs point, for 
these two plates baVe almost unanimously been re^rded by scholars as spurious and 
comparatively early fwgeries; (cf. Fleet, CIl, til, pp, 254 0; Sircar, SI, I, pp. 262-66; 
IC, XI, P.-225). TTie Carudadhvaja emblem afterwards became a convention with 
the Gupta rulers, and at least in one case it did not'indicate the usw’s creed (C0. the 
case Vatnyagupta as notdi above). 

2 A. S. Coinagfi of tilte Gujria, Empire, pp, 145-50, pi. IX, 6gs. 6-0. The 

Chakra emblem occiir on dm left comer of the obverse of jNevCral ‘Arber’ type gold 
etto of drts mmmnh. (Samudra-gupta ?) bears almost invariably the Chakra- 
standard in his Mt hand.^C^, pp. 61-2, pl VII, figs, 1517; pi. 11, figs. 10-I6), 

$ I Allw., eXJO. pp. 84-5, pi. XV. 5-11. J, N. Banerjea. Dffl, pp, 1584S0. 
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theii coins alone would not always indicate their 'sectarian aililia* 
tion, lor this is found also on the coins of Vainya-gupta D)^dal^ditya 
who, as we know from his Gunaighar plate, was a devotee of Siva. 

The Gupta inscriptions prove that the Bhagavata creed flourished 
in different parts of the Gupta Empire, though there were other cults 
flourishing side by side. Many of fhem record the erection of tem¬ 
ples in honour of Vishnu under various names such as Chakrabhrit, 
fanarddana, Sarhgin, Muradvish, and others. An inscription of the 
fourth century a.d., engraved on a steep isolated hill near Tusam 
(Hirsar district, Har\'ana), records the construction of two reservoirs 
and a temple for Bha^avan (god') Vishnu bv the Achdrifa SomatTata, 
son of Achdrua Vasudatta, grandson of Achdrtja Vishnutrata and 
great-E;randson of Arifa-sdtmta-ijo^dchdrtfa Yasastrata, and the youn¬ 
ger Iwother of tlie Achdn/a and Upddhydyn Yasastrata (II). The in¬ 
scription is very important and interesting, for it refei*s to several 
v'enerable teachers and expounders, presumably of the Satvata-(i.e., 
Bhacfavata or Pajicharaba) yo^ci, in succession, the first being des¬ 
cribed as ‘the successor of man)' men of preceding generations* (ane- 
kapitrushdhhydgata). The last epithet seems to show that many pre¬ 
decessors of the first Yasastrata were also Bhagavatas, thus incident¬ 
ally showing the veiv long conbnuance of the creed in the region. 
Vishnu, the e^od invoked hero is described as ‘the micfhty bee on the 
water-lily which is the face of Tambavatf, and it shows that he is now 
the same as Vasudeva; this fact, as well as the attribute drya given to 
the Sah atavoga, proves that the creed, though described in some 
early as well as late texts as un-vedic, had long been admitted into 
the orthodox fold In' mam’. It mav also ‘noint to the close connection 
between Yogn and Bhakti dedicated to the Bhasfav^at of the Satvatas, 
which is one of the most noticeable fcahircs of the A BrahmT 

inscription, engraved in a ca^■e of the Susimia Hill -(near Banlcura, 
West Bengal) of about the fourth century a.d., records that the cave 
with the discus mark was dedicated bv one Chandrawman, the king 
of Pushkarana and tin* <.on of k'n" Sir'ilv)''arm.an’ ihe dedicator des¬ 
cribes himself as the foremost sla\'e of Ghakrasvamin, evidently a 
name of Vishnu. The rock-cut cave shrine at Udax'agiri near Sanch? 
in Bhopal appears to hav'c becii a Bhagavata one, for the inscription 
dated G.E. 82 (a.d. recording the pious gift of one Sanakanika 

.dhala, a leudatorv of Chandra-snipta TI. is cimraved over two 

relievo-sculpture.s—one of the four-armed god Vasudeva-Vishnu, and 


4 II. C. RaychaiidhurS, Eatly Hktory of the Vahhitava Sect, 2nd Edition, p. 166. 
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the other of a twelve-armed goddess .5 On a part of the facade of 
this cave shrine is carved a huge figure of the \^araha avatara which 
also indicates its Bhagavata affiliation. The Meharauli iron pillar in¬ 
scription (near Kutab Minar, Delhi) records that the (Uwafa (flag-staff 
—^the pillar iteelf) was set up by one king Chandra, ‘having fived his 
mind upon Vishnu on a hill called Vishnupada'. The Chandra of 
this record has justifiably been identified by many scholars with 
Chandra-gupta II. The fragmentary Mandasor inscription of one 
Maharaja Naravannan, most probably a feudatory of Chandra-gupta 
II, belonging to the Krita-Malava year 461 (\.d. 404), was evidently a 
Bhagavata record, though the portion containing its purport is lost. 
It begins with an invocation to the ‘Purusha with thousand heads and 
immeasurable soul who sleeps on the waters of the four oceans as on 
a couch’. It praises one Satya who took rofuce in V^asudeva. ‘the gran¬ 
tor of protection (saranija), the abode of the world {ja^adr/m), the 
immeasurable {aparametfa), the unborn {a\a) and all-perwiding (vihliit). 
Tins concept of Purusha-Vasudeva is identical with that of Peru- 
sha Narayana, one of the constituent eleihents of the cult-deity 
traceable in the late Vedic texts (cf. Vol. TI, Chapter XIII). During the 
feudatory rule of Narvarman’s son Visvavarman, n.nder the suzerainty 
of Kumara-gupta I, one Mavurakshaka, minister of the former, and his 
two sons Vishnubhata and Haribhata caused to be constructed a lofty 
and beautiful temple of Vishnu on the bank of the Crnggara (former 
fhalawad State, Rajasthan) in the (Millava) \car 480 (a.o. 424\, 
Mavurakshaka was a Bhagavata showing c.vtrcme devotion towards 
the bearer of the discus and tlie club (v'lrdnchn hhaktim vikhtffwaih 
annupari chakkragadddharaH\ia)f^. A red sandstone pillar found at 
llhitari (Ghazipur district, U.P.) bears an undated inscription of the 
time of Skanda-gupta recording the dedication of an image of the 
same god under the name of Sanigin (w’ielder of the Sarhga bow) by 
the king himself to the memory of his father Knmara-gupta I. The 
copper-plate inscription of the Gupta year 128 (a.d. ^8), found at 
Baigram (Bogra district, Bangladesh), records a land-grant by two 
persons, BhOyila and Bhaskara by name, for daily worship in, and oc¬ 
casional repairs to, the, temple of Govindasvamin founded originally 

5. J. F. Fleet. Cll, III. p, 22. The Jiocktess has tHJen eon-ectly described by Cun¬ 
ningham ap Dtirga Mahishamardini (A.SR, X, i)p. 49 tf. pis. XVI, X\TI; the buffalo- 
demon lietng killed by the goddess is clearly depicte<l in the relief. Fleet, and after 
him Raycbandbnri, have wrongly describetl it as I..ak»hml. I>trg3 Mahishasuramar- 
dint has also Vwhpuile association. 

6 The Gangdhar Stone inscription of Visvavarman, C7f, III, pp. 75-6. The ins¬ 
cription also records the building of a t«nple of the ‘Divine Mothers’ by the same 
person. It is thus an evidence against sectaritui exdusiveness. 
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by their father Sivanaiidin; the name of tlie founder of the Vaish^va 
shrine should be noted. The Junagadh (Kathiawar) inscription re¬ 
cords the erection ^f a temple of Vishnu under the name dF Chakra- 
l)hrit by one Chakrapalita, a devoted worshipper of Govinda and die 
governor of Smash\ra.-vishaya under Skanda-gupta, in the Gupta 
\ ear 138 (a.d. 458). A stone inscription found at Gadhwa (Allahabad 
district, U.P.) bearing the Gupta date 148 (a.d. 468) refers to the in¬ 
stallation of an image of Anantasvamin and some grant to the same 
god under another name, Chitrakutasvamin; it is needless to point 
out that both the designations stand for Vasudeva-Vishnu. In the 
time of Budhagupta also Bhagavatism flourished in eastern and cen¬ 
tral India. The Damodarpur copper-plate inscription as well as the 
Eran stone pillar inscription bear testimony to this fact. Two sec¬ 
tarian deities, viz., Kokamukhasvamin and Svetavarahasvamin, for 
whose images two temples were built according to the former, were 
connected with the Bhagavata cult.7 The latter opens with an invo- 
c'ation of the all-pervading ‘four-armed god whose couch is the brOa^;' 
waters of the four oceans, who is the cause of the continuance, tfigtf 
production, and the destruction of the universe and whose ensi^Ts 
Garutla.' It records that Mahamia Matrivishnu. who is described as 
excessively devoted to the Divine One {atijantahha^avadhhdkta), with 
his obedient brother Dhain-avishnu, had caused to be set up the flag¬ 
staff of the god Janarddana, the troubler of the demons. Even when 
shortly aftenvards Eran was temporarilv conquered by the Huna 
chief Toramana, Bhagavatism flourished there, for the inscription on 
the chest of a colossal red sandstone image of a Boar (representing 
Vishnu in his Varaha incarnation), found there, records the construc¬ 
tion of the stone temple of the TiOrd NaraA^ana in this form by Dhanya- 
vishnu. 

2. Lafe Gtipta ami ihe jmf-Gupfo age 

The gradual disintegration of the Gupta Empire did not witness 
the decline of Bhagavatism, for during the succeeding age the creed 
flourished in different parts in India. The Maukhari king Ananta- 
varman caused to be installed a beautiful image of the god Krishna 
in the cave shrine at Barabar (old Pravaragiri) near Gaya.8 The kings 
of Ucbchhakalpa, like Jayanatha. Sarvanatha and others were patrons 
of the creed, for some copper-plate inscriptions (a.d. 494-513) found 
at Khoh (BhagelWiand district, M.P.) refer to several Bhagavata en- 

7 I, p. 400, n. 8. 

1 III. pp. 221-2a ' 
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dowments by them. The shrine of the goddeb Pishfapuri (or Pishfa- 
purika)» the local form of Lakshmi, at Mtuipur finds mention in some 
inscriptions. Grant to a temple of the same goddess by the Parivra- 
jaka Maharaja Samkshobha (ajo. 529) is recorded in anodier inscrip¬ 
tion found at Khoh; it begins with die twelve-syllabled Bha- 
gavata mantra—Om Na-mo Bha-ga-va-te- Va-sthde-vd-ya (‘Om! 
reverence to the worshipful Vasudeva’). It is interesting to note that 
here is one of the earliest references to the holiest litany of the creed. 
The vitality of the cult in this period is revealed by the iact that Maha¬ 
raja Dhruvasena I of ValabhT, most kings of whose line were devout 
worshippers of Shiva {parama-Mdhe.wdra}, was a convert to it, for 
he is described in the Maliya copper-plate (a.d. 572) of Maharaja 
Dharasena ll, one of his successors, as a parama-bhdgamta. The very 
fragmentary stone record of one Prakafaditya (c. seventh century 
A.D.) found at Samath (Benares, U. P.) records the building of a tem¬ 
ple of the god Vishnu, under the name of Muradvish. 

The flourishing state of Bhagavatism in the Gupta and the early 
post-Gupta periods is also proved by a number of monumental and 
glyptic data. Many of the terracotta seal impressions unearthed in 
the course of excavations in the old sites of Bhita (near Allahabad) 
and Basarh (ancient Vaisali, Muzaffarpur district, Bihar) contain 
Vishnuite emblems and inscriptions. Symbols such as the Kaustubha- 
mani or Srivatsa mark, shown on the breast of Vishinu images, the at¬ 
tributes of Vishiiu like Samkha, CJhakTu and Gada; the figures of 
Vaiaha and Narasimha avatar as are found on many of them. Some 
again bear such Vaishnavite legends as Brl-Vishnupddasvami-NdrSya- 
na, Jayatyananto bhagamn Sdmbah, Jitam bhagavatonanatasya 
neaule^arwarasvdminah and namo bhagavate Vasudevdya, etc. Bloch 
remarks about the seal with the first legend that ‘this looks as if tbe 
seal came from tlie authorities of a temple of Vishnup^a, perhaps, 
the, famous shrine at Gaya; in that case the seal would prove the ex¬ 
istence of this temple in the fourth century a.d. The last of the legends 
is nothing but the holy Bhagavata mantra, already referred to, with¬ 
out the vranava (Om). The goddess Lakshmi also q^pears on. many 
sealings found at Bhita, Basarh and Raj^at (Benares).^ Ruins of 
various temples as well as sonlptures and reliefs found in places situ¬ 
ated in such widely distant parts of India as Bhitargaon (Kanpur, 
U. P.), Cadhwa (Allahabad, U. P.), Deogarh (Jhansi district U. P.j, 
Mathura (U.P.), Patiiari (M.P.), Tigawa {M.P.) etc. would show how 
pfjpular Bhagavatism was in these regions. 

» '9 Banerjoa, DHl, pp. 209-14. 

»—W 
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Evidence is not also wanting as regards the prevalence of Bhagava* 
tism in South India at the time. The various local dynasties ruling 
over different parts of the Deccan after the fall of the Satavahanas» 
such as the early Fallavas, the Kadambas, the Vishnuku^dins, the 
S^aiikayanas, the Vaka^akas and others, and after them the Western 
Chalukyas of Badami, the later Pallavas, the Cholas, the Fa^^yas 
and the R^hfrakutas included many active patrons of the Vaish- 
yava laith, They erected numerous shrines dedicated to it, the 
remains of some of which are extant even now. The name of Vish^u- 
gopa, tile Fallava king of'Kanqhi, and a contemporary of Samudra> 
gupta seems to show that he had Vaish^ava affiliation; the name of 
the Vishnukundin dynasty may also indicate the same. The Gui-ia- 
padeya copper-plate inscription of the time of the early Fallava king 
Vijaya-Skaiidavarman (fourth century a.d.) refers to a grant of some 
land by one CharudevT, the queen of the Yuvamaharaja Vijaya-Bud- 
dhavauiiaii (above, p. 310), to the god Narayana enshrined in the 
temple erected by the local elder named KulijKtdima/iflWamka-t/eea- 
kulassa hliagiwdn-Ndratjanassa). A vci-se occurs at the beginning of an 
earl)' Kadamba grant, which means ‘conquest is made by the lord 
Vishnu on whose breast Sri herself shines, and on the lotus issuing 
Ifom whq,sc‘navel (shines) god Brahma {pitdmaha)\ The Poona copper¬ 
plate inscription of Prabhavatigupta (P. 136), the queen of the 
Vakataka King Rudrasena II, and the daughter of the Gupta emperor 
Chandragupta II, as well as many South Indian inscriptions of this 
period begin with the invocation jitam bhagavatd. It will be pre¬ 
sently shown that the Vaka^kas were great devotees of Siva; but 
Rudrasena II, was a Vaishnava.i<> Many of the eaily Chalukya kings 
h^d Bhagavata inclination though, like the Kadambas, they lived 
under the guardianship of the Saptamatrikas and had K&rttikeya as 
their favourite deity. This is proved by the Badami cave shrine in¬ 
scription of the time of Kirtivannan f (c. 566-67) referred to above 
(p. 416^.' Mahgalesa undoubtedly professed the Vaishnava faith, for 
he is described as a paramahhdgavata; it is also recorded in the ins¬ 
cription that he built a Mahd-VishnugrihaM Tire Badami cave shrine 
contains interesting varieties of Vaishnava images and series of re¬ 
liefs carved on its walls, which elaborately illustrate the Krish^ayana 
scenes. The Durga temple at Aihole of a somewhat later date, having 
in tlie subsidiary niches image-groups showing an admixture of 
Vaishnava, Saiva and Sakta subjec*ts, was probably originally asso- 

10 Cbammak ClI, III, p. 236. Presumably he was cwjvertetl to the new faith after 

bis marriage. » 

11 lA, X, p. 8Ql 
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dated with Vaishnava worship. The mixing up of different sectarian 
elements in the Chalukyan shines has been explained by some scho¬ 
lars as due to the liberd religious outlook of the early kings. But it 
might also reflect the Smarta attitude to these sectarian deities; they 
were to be venerated by an orthodox Smsbta according to his scrip¬ 
tural injimctions. The rock-cut temples at £llora» mostly construc¬ 
ted during the time of the powerful Rashfrakul^ rulers, also include 
among them several Vaishnava shrines. The Bhagavata creed of 
some of the later Pallavas of the sixth and seventh centuri^ a.d. is 
proved by epigraphic hs well as monumental data. The Narasara- 
opet (Omgodu) copper-plate inscription of the 4th regnal year of Siih- 
havarman describes the king as 'meditating on the feet of the Bha- 
gavat’ {bhagavatpdddnudliydta) and as a parama-bhagavata; another 
passage in it appears to describe him as ‘the husband of Sti and 
Prithivi {Sn-Prithm-vaUabha)y an epithet ‘found in the inscriptions of 
the Chalukyas and Rashfraku(as’. It probably refers to the claims of 
these kings to have been incarnations of Vishnu.i2 Vaishnava shrines 
of the sixth and seventh centuries a.d., still extant in eastern and wes¬ 
tern Deccan, show the popularity of the creed among the subjects of 
the early Chalukyas and the later Pallavas. Temples at Badami, 
Paltadakal, Gadag, Lakku^df hand, and Kinchi, 

Mahabalipuram etc. on the other, testify to the wide prevalence of 
tlie cult in South India in the late Gupta and early post-Gupta periods. 

3. Some Traits of Gupta and Early Post-Gupla Vaishnavism 

Before the history of Bhagavatism, now to be described as Vaish- 
i^avism, is traced further, it is necessary to take note of some of the 
special features of the creed from the fourth century onwards. The 
name ‘Bhagavata’ was more common in the Gupta period, thou^ the 
term ‘Vaish^va’ had come to be used some time before the middle 
of the fifth century a.d. The coins of the Traikutaka kings Dahrasena 
and his son Vyaghrasena, who flourished in the latter half of the 
fifth century a.d., invariably describe them as parama-oaishijava, an 
epithet also attributed to Devasakti, one of the early Gurjara-Prati- 
hara kings whose date falls near about* the middle of the. eight ceii- 
tuiy A.D. But there is no doubt that Vishnu was now more popular 
as the name of die cult-god than Vasudeva-Kiish^a. The developed 
mythology of the creed at this period distinctly shows that all these 
three elements,-—Naraya^a, Vimnu, and Vasudeva-Kiish^a-—had to-, 
gether built up this concept. The association of the creed with Yoga 
philosophy and sun worship, which was long ago enunciated in the 


12 D. C. Sircar, SJ, I, 447, {.a, 2. 
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BHagacodgtta and the N^ya^ya section of the Mahdbhdrata, 
was much developed in die period. The theory' of incarnation 
{avatara], which was first systematically expounded in the Bhagavad- 
gita, found prominence in the Gupta age, and Krishna was re¬ 
garded as the most perfect avatara of Vishnu. This shows that Pan- 
waratra-Bhagavata creed had come to be accepted as a part of or¬ 
thodox Vedism. The names Bhdgavata and Panchardtra were, how¬ 
ever, very much current even in me sixth century a.d. and afterwards, 
for Varahamihira, while speaking about installation of images {pra- 
tishthdvidhi) says that a Vishnu image should be installed by a Bha- 
gavata; Utpala in his commentary on this passage remarks that such 
an installation should be done according to the Pancharatra riles.i^ 
In the gradual transformation of Bhagavatism into Vaishnavism, the 
avatara doctrine played a prominent part, and this is the principal 
reason why the worship of the avatdras became a notable feature of 
Gupta Vaishnavism. Incarpations of Vishnu-Narayana like Varaha, 
Narasiihha, Vamana etc. are mentioned in some of the Gupta inscrip¬ 
tions, but the Puranic and other literature of . this period, as well as 
many sculptures hailing from such widely distant regions of India as 
Udayagiri (M. P.), Maluibalipuram (Tamilnadii), BadamT (KarnaUika), 
Gadhwa (U.P.) etc., distinctly prove that the concept^of the Dasava- 
taias was already on the way of being, stereotyped. Buddha and 
i^ishabha seem to have been regarded by now as the incarnatory 
forms ol Vishnu, as is proved by the list of 39 incarnations given in 
the Sdtvata SamhitdM As regards the two Ramas (Bhargava or 
Parahi-Rama'and Raghava or Dasaratlii Rama) smcl Kalki, it may be 
observed that the early mediaeval Dasavatara slabs found in some 
parts of India prove that their worship already formed a part of the 
creed. Images of Rama Dasarathi are described by Varahamihira 
{Brifiatsomhitd, Ch. 57) and Kalidasa refers to this Rama as the same 
as Ilari {Rdmdbhidhdno flari, Ragluwamh, XIIT, I). It has been sug¬ 
gested by some scholars that die almost total absence of any refer¬ 
ence to the cijuliai, viz., SarakarsHana, Pcadyumna and Aniriiudha, in 
the inscriptions of the Gupta age indicates the disappearance of their 
independent worship, and ‘the ousting of the vyuhas by the (watdtas 
was one of the diaracteristic signs of the transformation of Bhigava- 
tlsm into Vishnuism’.iS But it can be proved widi the help of literary 

13 J. N. Ba»erjt*a, op dt, pp. 249-50 n. 1. 

14 JISOA. XII, pp. 114-15. 

15 H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. cff., 2nd Edition, pp. 175-76. Raychatidhuri ^aays 
that tin* Mnluibha^pti, th<* Ch(>«!iindi and Nanaghast iascriplions refer to the V'yuha 
rtUt; Imt it hat been shown that the two inscriptions certainly, if not the Mahabha- 
thya, ref« to the Vira cult and not the VyGhavada (cf. above, Vol. II, Ch. vm) 
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as well as archaeological data diat the worship of die vyuhas was 
certainly not discarded from the Bhagavata-Vaishnava creed in the 
Gupta and post-Gupta periods. The composition of some of the 
early authoritative Panchariitra teifts, dealing exhaustively with the 
vyuhavada, is 'to be ascribed to the Gupta age, and there can be no 
doubt that this peculiar tenet was systematised and developed during 
this period and afterwards. That it remained a potent force in the 
re-oriented creed can be clearly demonstrated. The four-faced im¬ 
ages of Vishnu-Chaturmurti of the mediaeval and even earlier period, 
from Kashmir, Mathura, Benares and other places, fully prove that 
the mjuha element was one of the strong and living features of the 
Gupta and the post-Gupta Vaishnavism. The Vishnudhannotiaram 
(of the late Gupta period) explains the symbolism underlying this 
peculiar Vishnu icon with the faces of a man (central one), a boar 
(left), a lion (right) and a demon (back), with the help of the self-same 
doctrine of the vyuhas: not only that, the very name Vuthnu-Chatur- 
mvrti shows that it embodied in one concrete form all the four pri¬ 
mary vyuhas, the central human face standing for Vasudeva, and the 
lion, boar and demon faces symbolising respectively in an esoteric 
manner the three other viftlhas, Samkarshaiia. Pradvumna and 
Anirnddha.^^ Sr7-Vaishnavism of later times, which owed much to 
the earlier Pancharatra theology reserves an honoured place for this 
tenet. Tt was in the earlv mediaeval times that the number of the 
four vt/uhas was increased to as many as twenty-four, and separate 
images of many of them have been discovered in different parts of 
Tndia.77 It should be noted that in the develoj^d philosophy of the 
Pancharatrins, as expounded in the Narayamya and other later texts, 
the four original vyuhas are identified in the following manner: 
Vasudeva is the supreme reality, Samkarshana, the primeval matter 
{'prakHti), Pradyumna, cosmic mind (mmos\ and Animddha, cosmic 
sel f-consciousness (ahath kdra). 

I 

The worship of the goddess Lakshml, the principal consort of 
Vishmi-Vasudeva, was another important trait of the Vaishnavism of 
the time. Homage was being paid to her by Indians from a very earlv 
period, but in the early phase of her worehip she had no clear asso¬ 
ciation with Vasudeva and Vishnu. She was the goddess of beauty, 
luck and prosperity, and as such was revered by the rival sectaries 
of the Buddhists, Jains and die Bhagavatas. But in the Gupta period 

IB mOA. xm, pp. 86^. 

17 SfAS/, np, 2; T. A. G, Rao, Eilerfumta of Hindu Icmograpliy, I, pp. 227-44 and 
platw. 
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and afteiwards she seems to have been specially appropriated by the 
Bhagavata creed, and some inscriptions of the peric^ describe Vfisu- 
deva-Vishnu as ‘the perpetual abode of Lakshmi whose dwelling is 
the water-lily’ {Kamalanilayanaydh iasvatam dhama Lakshmtjdh), 
But her old association with good fortune, wealth arid prc»perity 
was not only fully maintained, but more valued by the general mass 
of the people. This is proved by the Gupta seals unearthed at Bhita, 
Basarh and other places, many of which show her attended by pot¬ 
bellied Yakshas, mythical custodians of treasures {nidhU), doling out 
wealth from treasure-chests. The MSrkandeifa Purana says that 
Lakshm! is the presiding deity of PadminT Vidya whose containers 
((idhdras) are the eiphl nidhis (the kintrs of the Takshas). The seal- 
legends show that many of the owners of these seals were traders and 
merchants (belonging to the order of the swshthi-sdrthavuha-htlika- 
nigama), and the association of the goddess with commerce is cha¬ 
racteristically emphasised by one interesting Basarh seal-impression 
which shows her standing inside a barge.i8 But her connection with 
Vishnu is clearly shown by the presence of many Vishnuite emblems 
on th^‘st‘ impressions. Another consort of Vishnu, Bhudevi (the Earth- 
goddess) is also an object of much ^reverence to the sectaries. Some 
inscriptions belonging to Eastern M. P. contain a formula in which 
the goddess Bhu is described as Vaishnavl (Bhur-Vaishnavt). Manv 
sculptures of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, hailing from all 
parts of India, illustrate the story of the Boar incamation in 
whk'h the rescue of the Earth-goddess from deluge is the nrin- 
cipal theme. In South Indian images of the post-Gupta and later 
period Sri and Bhu are shown as the two princinal consorts of 
Vishnji. In their North Indian counterparts Sri and Pushti occupy 
this honoured place, and the latter, carrying a lyre, reminds -us of 
goddess SarasvatT. The goddess Pishtapurika, reference to whose 
shrine at Man pur has already been made, may be mythologically 
allied either to one or both of the goddesses. 

The foundation of religious establishments (mathas) associated 
with Vaishnavism is also proved by epigraphic data. The Aphsad 
stone inscription of Aditvasena not only records the erection bv 
him of a big temple in honour of Vi.shnu, but also the establishment 
of a religious college bv his mother, the Mahadevi Srimati, which 
resembled *a house in the world of gods, (and) Bad been given by 
herself in person to religions people*. 19 

18 Banerjea, op. oU., p, flit. 

19 Fleet, Ctt, HI, p. SOf. 
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A.' The MvSfs 

The Vaish^ava creed was popularised in South India by a body of 
saints, mostly Tamils, who by their ardent devotion to Lord Vishnu 
and by their simple emotional way of expressing it through the me¬ 
dium of beautiful songs composed in their motlier-tongue, appealed 
to the hearts of the people. They were known by tlie name of the 
‘Alvars’, a Tamil word meaning those' who were immersed* (in their 
devotion to the Lord). Such was the fame achieved by these South- 
Tndian bhaktas, that tradition, recorded at least in one of the Puranas, 
says that, ‘in the Kali age there will be found men here and there 
devoted to N»arayana, but in large mmjbers in the Dravida country, 
where flow the rivers Tamrapann, Kntamala, KaverT and Pav'asviin. 
and that those who drink the water of these rivers will mostlv be 
pure-hearted devotees of Vasudeva’.so The Bhagavata PurSna, from 
which this passage is quoted, seems to have been composed some 
time about a.d. 900, if not earlier, and it thus appears that most of 
these devotional Vaishnava saints of South India, if not all. flottrished 
before that date.21 a detailed account of these Alvars will be given 
in Chapter XXX. It will suffice here to state that they played an im¬ 
portant part in the moulding and disseminaHon of the c'rccd throujdi- 
out Southern India. The songs composed bv them arc known as 
Divtja Prahandhas or Naldyira Prahandhnx which illustrate in all 
their genuine and simple emotion the different ways of approach to 
the Lord,—^through bhflkff (loving adoration) and prapatii (self-sur¬ 
render)—, in which the personal bond between the worshipped and 
the worshipper is conceived and described in various ways. It is tnie 
that the'' were great devotees of Vasudeva-Vishnu-Narayana, but in 
their creed there was no narrow sectarianism, and sometimes they re¬ 
garded Siva as equal to the god of their choice; reference to many 
Bhagavata shrines of the South where Vishnu and Siva were equally 
adored are to be found in many of their hymns. But as regards the 
attitude of some of them to Buddhism and Jainism, it must be Said 
that it fell in line with that of their Saiva counterparts, the Nayan- 
mars or the Nayanars. The hostility of these devotees of Vishnu and 
Siva was one of the principal causes of the gradual disappearance of 
the heterodox creeds from South India. There was again no caste- 
rigour in their creed; out-castes and women were never disallowed 
from dieir fold; some of them were out-castes themselves, and one, 

20 Bhagaoata PurS^, XI, 5, w. 38-40. 

21 Pmr the views of different scholars regarding the chronology of the AlvSnr, cf, 
H. C. Raychaudhuri, op. df., k>. 185-88, J. N. lhin:|uhar, HU, pp. 187-88; R. G 
Rhsndaikar. op. d#., pp. 48-5Q. 
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at least, a woman. They were held in great veneration by the Soudi 
Indian Vaishnavas, and the founders of the Sriyaishnava creed 
thou^ they were strong advocates of caste, were not loath to ex¬ 
press their indebtedness to them. Not only were the songs of the 
Alvars sung in the Vaishnava temples, but their images mso were 
assigned an honoured place there. 

5. The Literary Background of Vaishnavism 

An extensive literature grew round traditional history, theology 
and metaphysics of the Vaishnava creed. The Mahdbharida, which 
gives an interesting history Of theistic school in its Naravanlya 
section (included in the Suntipurvam), seems to have attained very 
nearly its present shape before a.d. 300. Both the epics contain many 
sectarian elements among which the Vaishnava ones were the most 
important. Jlarivamsa a supplement to the Great Epic, com¬ 
posed before a.d. 400, was a Vaishpava work. It deals with the life 
ol Krishna, and specially the legends of his youfh which had a great 
popular appeal. Only a few of the earliest P^charatra Samhitas 
were probably written before the fourth century, but many of the 
early authoritative te\ts of this character were written later in the 
extreme north of Iridia, probably Kashmir. Thev expatiated on the 
tenets of the school, the most important of which was the doctrine 
of the vyuhas, a succinct account of which has alreacU' l>een triven 
fVol. II, Ch. Xlllj. It was further developed in our period and 
the number of the emanatory forms of Lord Vasudeva was raised 
from four to twenty-four. These Samhitas, Agamas and Tgntras were 
collectively the main sources utilised bv the 55ri-Vaishnava Acharvas 
like Yaniuuachaiya and Ramanuja in giving shape to their doctrines., 
A full and elaborate Paheharatra text is supposed to deal with four 
topics, viz., cliarya, kriya, jndna, and tfoga, though in most of them 
the firet two, dealing with the rules of conduct and pious actions 
recommended for a devout Pancharatrin, were descrilied at much 
greater length than the others.22 Another body of literature which 
had a great hand in the dissemination of fhe Vaishnava doctrines 
was the Pui’anas, some of which were Vaishpava in character. As 
Farqnhai says, ‘The Vishnu Pnrana is the best representative of the 
whole class of sectarian Puranas, since it is purely Vaishnava in its 
teaching from the beginning to the end, and yet retains with con¬ 
siderable faithfulness the character of the old unsectarian Puranas’. 

22 .Scliriidffl- has anab'sc’cl tbr contents of tfic Pothua Taaira. .i Panoh.'iratra text. In 
this way, IntrodwMm fo the PSneharatra Ahirbudhnya Sarjthlta, p. 22. 
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The theology, as expounded in the Bhagamdglta and other Vaishnava 
seetions of the Great Epic, is mainly followed in this work. The other 
Vaishnava Purajpi was the Bhdgavata which was later than the 
Vishtpu Puram. It gave a new and dynamic shape to Vishmi-fehflkH, 
which in all its passionate self-ahtnidon was regarded as the princ'ipal 
source of release from the physical iKinds and elevation to the highest 
goal of a Vaishnava. The so-callcd erotic element in Vaishnavism, 
which centred round the extra-marital love of the GopTs (cowherdess- 
es) for Krishna, was first systematically expounded in this Parana. 
It was further emphasised afterwards in the concept of the self-aban¬ 
doning love of Riidha, the chief of the CopTs, in such late works as the 
Brahmavaivarta Puruna. The Bhugavata PurSna became the most 
venerated text of the Vaishnavas, and inspired a large numlier of eirlv 
and late mediaeval Vaishnava theologians who became the founders 
of various sub-sects. Several other Puranas were also retouched arid 
added to by theologians of this sect, who popularised their doctrines 
in this wav. Another class of literature written bv them for this 
purpose was the Vaishnava UrKtnhhofh like the Maha-Nfiramm 
Nrisimha-purva-tapanhfa, Nrhimhn-utfara-fanmnun, Hdma-purva^ 
tapamtjay Rdma-iitfarn-tapanli/a, which were held in great veneration 
by the sectaries. Farqiihar makes a plausible suggestion that the last 
four were the texl-bwks of the Narasiniha and Riima sects, which 
must have come into existence in the Gupta period. \ Basarh seal 
of the fifth century a.d. definitely proves the existence of the Mfcm- 
lion incarnation as a cult-god, and literar\' and archaeological data 
prove that the Ramaite sect was not as late as is believed bv some 
scholars. But there can be little doubt that these flourished as so 
many sub-sects under the great Bhakfi school of Vaishnavism.23 

III. SAIVISM 
1 . General Popularity 

Though Saivism was not the creed ofHhe early Gui^ta emperors, 
it was well patronised by their subjects, as well as by the Indian 
people.outside rfieir Empire. VIrasena Saba, a courtier of Chandra- 
gupta II, caused one of the cave shrines at Udavagiri to be made in 
honour of the god Sambhu (Siva) out of his great veneration to Him. 
It is here, as we have .shown bejfore, that another courtier or officer 
of the same Emperor made some Vaishnava endoNvment in tl,o ^’ear 

23 For Farquhar’s viow the orisin of *e NarasiAha and Rama cf 

RfJ, pp 18^-90; sealiiifc, cf. ASfAR, 1913-14, seat no l»l, 
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82 (a.d. 401-02), and die existence of a Vaish^ava and a Saiva shrine 
side by side in the same place is worth noting. We shall show pre¬ 
sently that a Sakta shrine also was there. A stone Sivadinga, exca¬ 
vated from an ancient site near the village of Karamdanda (Fdiizabad 
district, U. P.), contains an interesting inscription at its b^ise which 
throws some light on Siva-worship in this region during the time of 
Kumara-gupta 1. It records a gift made by one PrithivTshena, a 
minister of Kumara-gupta, for the worship of the Mahadeva known 
as PrithivT^vara with proper pious offerings to certain Bfahmana^ 
from Ayodhva, who were liVing in the vicinity of the I^ord Saile- 
^ara-svamT Mahadeva, and who were proficient in observances, in 
sacred studv. in the mantras, the sutras, hhashyas and 'praparha- 
nm’M It seems that these Ayodhva Brahmanas were Saiva clericals, 
well-versed in the sectarian rites and theological lore, residing in the 
vicinitv of the older shrine of «Lord Siilesvara-^vamT Mahadeva 
(another earliCr Siva-liiiga). Mahadeva Prithivisvara, evidentlv the 
inscribed Hnaa in question, seems to have been set up bv PrithivT- 
shena himself, and was thus another nrima-lihsfl or svanamdin^a 
((‘f. the expression svdMiya-lin^a in the MaTkaplir stone inscrintion). 
The invocation in the first line of the inscripfion, namo-MahMevatja 
^Obiesance to Mahadeva' i.e., the great god), is a seven-svllabled 
isaptahhara) manti*a, which 'should be compared with the usual 
pdnchakshara mantra, namah ^ivaya of a later date. Another point, 
worth noHng about the Karamdanda' lin^a, is that it had certainly 
shed some of its realism of the earlier period, though it had not fullv 
attained the conventional shape of the Siva-linga of' the’ mediaeval 
and modern periods, Maharaja Vainva-gupta was a devotee of Lord 
Siva, for in his Gunaighar (Corailla district, Bangladesh) copper-plate 
inscription he is described as 'hhafFnvan-Mahadavn-pdcldniidhudta, 
‘favoured bv the Lord Mahadeva’. The Jaiicudra (tribal lordlTosodhar- 
man, who flourished in the Mandasor region, Madin a Pradesh, in the 
first half of the sixth century a.d., and is described in his inscriptions as 
the vanquisher of the Huna chief Mihirakula. was a devout i5aiva, as is 
manifest from his invoking the favour of the g(xl Siilapani (trident- 
bearer) in all his inscriptions. The Huna chief Mihirakula. was also an 
exclusive worshipper of Siva; this is proved not only by his own 
coins bearing the figure of the bull Nandin (Siva in his theriomorphic 
form) with the legend jayatu vrishaH on the reverse, but also by an 
inscription of his rival Yaiiodharman. 

Continued patronage of the creed by various Indian chiefs in diffe¬ 
rent parts of India in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods can be sub- 


84 Ef. X, pp. 70-22. 
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stantiated with the help of epigraphic data. Thus one MaharSja Srf 
BMmavarman, mUng in die Kosam region in the year a.d. 458, instal¬ 
led an image of Hara-Parvati. The Vakataka rulers, with the excep¬ 
tion of Rudrasena II, were all sectarian Saivas, for they are described 
in some of their inscriptions as nhfanta-svamimahubhairam-hhakta 
{‘ardent devotee of the Lord Mahal )hairava), aUjanta Mdhehara fan 
intense ‘Mahesvara’ or ‘Pasiipata’) etc. Again the Bharasiva dvnastv 
of Maharaja Bhavanaga, the maternal grandfather of the Vakataka 
king Rudrasena J, ‘owed its origin to the great satisfaction of 8ivn 
(caused) by their carrying a linga of <5iva placed as a load upon (their) 
shoulders.’ Most of the Maitraka nilers of Valabhl, beginning fiom 
Bhat^aka, the founder, were parnma-mahesvaras as their inscrip¬ 
tions testify. Two at least of the later Guptas of Magadha, Deva- 
gupta and his son Vishnugupta, were the most devout worshippers 
of Mahesvara as we know from the Deo-Baranark inscription of JTvita- 
gupta. Sarvavarman is described in the royal seals as parama-mahes- 
vara. Another earlier Maukhari chief, Anantavannan by name, how¬ 
ever, seems to have been devoted to all the three principal creeds 
Vaishnava, Saiva, and Sakta, as his NagarjunT hill cave inscriptions 
show. The Nirmand (Kangra district) copper-plate inscription of Ma- 
harSja Mahasdmanta Samudrasena {c. seventh century a.d.) also gives 
us an interesting glimpse into the religious mentalih' of a section of 
the people in the region. It records the allotment of the \M’llage of Sfili- 
sagrama by Sampdrasena to a body of Brahmanns who studied the 
Atharmveda at the agroMra of Nirmmanda, for the purposes of the 
god Tripurantaka or Siva, who, under the name of Mihircsvara, had 
been installed by his mother MihiralakshmT at a previouslv established 
temple of the same god under the name of Kapalesvara.25 Fleet thinks* 
that the name Mihire^varahere maysignifv a combination of Saura and 
Saiva worship. It will be shown afterwards that such composite cult- 
icons like Marttanda-Bhairava or Surva-N^a>'ana were worshipped 
in different parts of India. But Mihiresvara in this context mav denote 
another specimen at svakhyalihga already referred to. The temple of 
Kapalewara was originally erected bv one Mahdrdia Sarvavarman ac¬ 
cording to the Nirmand plate, and there, is very little doubt that he 
was the same as the Maukhari king parama-mahehara Maharaja 
Sarvavarman. The Hadaha plate informs us that his brother Suryavaf- 
man repaired and reconstructed a dilapidated shrine of Siva (Andha- 
kahhida), and it is presumable that when Sarvavarman was out on an 
expedition against tihe Hunas in the Kangra region far to the north 
of his kingdom, he erected a temple in honour of the god of his 


25 fleet, CfJ, IIJ, p. 288. 
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choice.Sfi The name Kapalesvara of the earlier Siva-fttiga is int^s- 
ting, for it may incidentally show that the sect of tiie Kapalikas, the 
worshippers of Siva, the Kapali or KapalT^ara, had long been in ex* 
istence before the time of Sarvavarman. The lx)dy of the Atharvana 
Brahmanas settled in the agrahara of Ninrimanda, the recipients of 
Samiidrasena's donation, were evidently Saiva clericals, possibly the 
Kapalikas themselves, who were in charge of the Saiva shrines of the 
much earlier Kapalesvara and Mihire^vara of later date.27 

2. VMupata Sect 

The Saiva clericals referred to in the Karamdanda and Nirmand re- 

• ■ • • 

cords were preceded by those who are mentioned in earlier inscrip¬ 
tions and literature as Pa^upatas or Mahesvaras. One of the earliest 
references to the LakulT^a-Pa,^upatas is to be found in an inscription 
of the G. E. 61 (a.d. 380-81) in the reign of Chandra-gupta II at Ma¬ 
thura and it has already been shown that their precursors were the 
§iva-bhagavatas of Patanjali and probably a section of the Ajivikas 
fVol. II, Oh, XIII). The Puranic as well as the inscriptional data show 
that Lakulisa flourished some time about the beginning of the second 
centurv 'v.d. He reorganised the theistic school of Saivism and was 
succeeded by four disciples, Kusika, Mitra, Gargya and Kaiirushva, 
who were the founders of four lines amongst the Pasupatas. The Ma¬ 
thura inscription, referred to above (p. 52), records that one Arva Udi- 
tfieharya, tenth in apostolic succession frdm Kusika, evidently the first 
immediate disciple of Lakulisa, caused to be installed in the Tea¬ 
chers’ Shrine {gurvvayatana), (the lingan) llpamiteiSvara and Kapile- 
ivara (comprising the figures of) his teacher and his teacher’s teacher. 
Upamita and Kapila, for the commemoration of the preceptors 
{gurtimm cha kirtyartham). The donor of the record also mentions 
the name of one Para^ara who was the immediate apostolic predeces¬ 
sor of Kapila. All the four past gurus, Kiriika, ParaiSara, Kapila and 
Upamita, are honoured with the supreme designation of hhagamt, 
usually associated with persons attaining to the rank of, the divinit^^ 
Uditacharya, the living Pahipata-teacher, is called Arya which may 

' 36 R. S. Triixithi's suggestion that this Sarvavarman was a local chief and not the 

Maukhari Sarvavarman (THK, p. 54) does not bear scrutiny. The Maukbari king 
cwild have erected i Siva temple far outside his owm dominion in that of a friendl)i 
neighlmur (probably the Vardhanas of llianesvara) That he is given the humbler 
title trf maharaia in the NirmatjKj plate may be due to the fact that the reference 
is not contained in an inscription of his own dynasty or of his sttbjects. 

27 Fleet points out that the meaning of the passage (lines 8-9 of the copper 
plalo) referring the grant and its purpose is not quite clear; it may contain some 
incidental reference to KSpalflca-vidhl. 
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mean, according to D.R. Bhandarkar, ‘a master, an owner, here the 
owner ot the two memorial structures raised by him in the “teachers’ 
^ine . But the epithet may also be understood in'tlie same sense 
in which it is used in the Tusham stone inscription referred to above 
(p. 782). The Mahesvaras and the Acharyas, for whose acceptance 
the structures were raised, were evidently Fasupatas dnd Fasupabi- 
ch^as belonging to Kusika’s line who were flourishing in the Ma¬ 
thura region in the eaily Gupta period. We find evidence of the pre- 
sense of another branch of the Fasupatas at Somanatha in Kalliiawar 
at a much later date (thirteenth century a.d.) in an inscription usu¬ 
ally known as the Cintra prasasti (originally it was in a temple at 
Somanatha and later it found its way to the Quinta of Don Juan de 
Castro at Cintra in Fortugal). These were the Fasupata teachers who 
belonged to the line of Gargya.28 

The wide prevalence of the Fasupatas in different parts of India 
in the sixth and seventh centuries a.d. and afterwards is fully estab¬ 
lish 'r-by literary data also.'Varahamihira enjoins in his BrihatsamhUd 
(Ch. 59, V. 19) Aat an image of Sambhu (probably a Siva-hhga) is to 
be installed alter due consecration by the ash-besmeared twice-born 
{sabhasmadvija). Utpala says that they were none other than the 
Fasupatas, who followed in this installation ceremony a code laid 
down in the Vdtula-tantra (lit. ‘the sacred lore of the lunatics’).28" 
The fourth tattm {vidhi, i.e., the means by which a Fasupata would 
attain his goal which is duhkiidnta, the cessation of misery), as sum¬ 
marised by Madhava in his Sarvadarhnasamgraha, consists of such 
rites and practices which appeared as insane acts to one uninitiated 
in the sectarian mysteries. Bh^advaja, who wrote a commentary 
iUddyota) on Vastyayana’s Ntjdtjabhdshtja, is described as a Pasu- 
patach^a. But the most interesting evidence about the numerical 
strength of the Pasupafhs scattered throughout India is supplied by 
the Chinese Pilgrim Hiuan Tsang. He refers to them in his Sbiju-ki as 
many as twelve times, and some of these references are noteworthy. 
Thus the ten thousand Mahesvara-worshipping sectaries, whom he 
saw at Benares, besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and 
bound their hair in knots; these were evidently the P^upata cleri¬ 
cals. In the far south of India (Mo-lo-ku-ta-Malayakuta, the Ma- 
layalam-speaking tract), there' were temples and worshippers of 


28 For the Mathura stone inscription, cf. El, XXI, pp. 1-9; for the Cintra Prasasti, 
cf. El, I. PP. 271 ff. ' . 

28a K. K. .Dasgupta has shown ‘ttiat these PSsupata Saivism of fhe VdtuUt-lunlra 
type (cf. tlje Siitrai of one VHtnlan.Vha, eilited hy M. Kaul in the Kashmir Sanskrit 
Series) contributed towards the growth of the Baul cult, a syncretic folk religious order 
of Bengal. J. N. Banerjeo Volume, Calcutta, 1958, pp. 339-52. 
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Mahesvara belonging to this sect. In the Malava region of Central 
India there were several temples which were associated with the 
Fasupatas. In tlie far western and north-western comers of India, 
in the regions of Kach, Baluchistan and Bannu, there were numerous 
Deva-temples' of which several were associated with the P^supata 
creed. In Uie capital city of Lang-ka-lo (somewhere in the modem 
Makran region in Baluchistan) was “a large temple to Mahesvara, very 
handsome, and held in great reverence by the Pasupatas’.29 

3. The Offshoots of the Positpata School : Kdpdlika and KMdmtikha 

The Pusupata was thus the principal Saiva sect in the Gupta period, 
and some ol the other Saiva creeds tliat were evolved at that time 
or shortly afterwards appear to have originated from it.29a it has just 
been shown that the four immediate disciples of Lalmlisa were the 
founders of four different lines of teachers, and it is possible that the 
tenets preached by the respective groups, though taking their ins¬ 
piration from the same fountain-head, were characterised by indivi¬ 
dual traits of their own. There can be no doubt about the Kapalikas 
and K^amukhas being the extreme offshoots of the Pasupata Order, 
and the antiquity of the first of the two at least goes' back to the 
seventh century a.d. or even earlier. The wide prevalence of this 
sub-sect in the period is proved by the worship of l!5iva as Kapales- 
vara in far distant comers of India {supra, p. 795). The copper-plate 
inscription of Pulakesin ITs nephew Nagavardhana (seventh century 
A.D.) records the grant of a village near Igatpuri in the Nasik-district, 
Maharashtra State, Tor the worship of the god Kapalesvara, and for 
tlie maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple'. R. O. 
Bhandarkar has shown that the name Mahavratiu, or ‘observer of the 
great vow’ designated the Kiiprilikas or the K^^ukhas. The mata. 
(vows) of a Pasupata consisted of such practices as besmearing the 
body with ashes, lying down in ashes, muttering the Pasupata man¬ 
tra, circumambulating the divine image, laughing, singing, dancing, 
and huduk-kdra (making a sound resembling that of an ox). The 
‘great vow’ of a Kapalika or a Kiilamukha e\’en far exceeded the 
above acts in their extreme form. Again, the fifth topic of a Pa^u- 
pata is duhkhdnta. the total destruction of misery. The above-noted 
Ninnand plate (p. 795) describes the god Mihiresvaya, as ‘compassion¬ 
ate to those who worship him and the destroyer (rf all sorrows' 

29 HTW, I. pp. 296, ^31; II, pp. 229, 242. , . 

29a For an account of these (rfshoots, cf, V. S. Pattiak, History ’of Sttb>a Cutts in 
Norlliam Indkh Vanoad. 1960 pp. 10 ff (KKDG). 
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{prat}^‘anukampinaS’saroa-duhkha-‘hhaya-karasya). Bana describes 
the Faiupatas as dressed in red garments, and the description of the 
Kap^ikas to be foiind in such works as Bhavabhiiti s M^attmddJiava 
bears a great similarity to that ol Pasupatas. Saiikaracharya refers 
to the view of the M^esvaras that Pasupati was the revealer of the 
five topics, the pancha tattvas or the pancha arthas of the Nakulisa 
Pa^upata sect, and R^anuja and Kesava Kashmirin also refer to the 
$aiva systems as revealed by Pasupati. The Mysore inscriptions of 
the tenth century a.d. and later periods go one step furdier and 
a\'er that the original ‘teacher was Lakulisa from whose teachings 
were developed those of other Saiva teachers. The Kal^ukhas, in 
one inscription, are specifically called Lakulas, and a member of thg 
Saiva school is described in another as being also a L^ula or Piisu- 
pata. The facts mentioned above leave little doubt that the prin¬ 
cipal Saiva system, which was founded 'by Lakulisa on the basis of 
older Saiva orders in the first or second century a.d., became the 
fountain-head of the later Saiva sects such as the Saiva, the Kapalika 
and the Kalamukha, the last being probably described by some au¬ 
thors as Karukasiddliantin and by others as Karunikasiddhantin. R. 
G. Bhandarkar suggests that either the word Karuka is a corruption 
of Kaurushya, one of the four immediate disciples of Lakulisa, or 
Kaurushya may be the Sanskritised form of the original Karuka. The 
four schools noted above, Nakullsa-Pasupata, Saiva, Kapalika and 
K^amukha, are mentioned in the Vayaviyamrhhitd of the Siva 
Piirdna (11. 24. 177) with this difference that the second is called Sid- 
dhdntamdrga' and Ae Kalamukhas designated as Mahdvratadharas.^ 

4. The Tenets of the Saiva Schools 

Of the four Saiva schools just mentioned, the first two, Pasupata 
and Saiva, appear to have had more advocates than the other two. 
The P^upata creed, as systematised by Lakulisa, deals with five 
topics which are (1) karya, (2) kekana, (3) yoga, (4) vidhi, and (5) 
duhkhdnta. The fiist two topics consist of the Pasu (the individual 
sold), with its properties and associates, and tlie Pati (the Lord) in 
his character of the creator, die sustainer and the destroyer. The next 
two denote action or cessation from action, and operational measures 
which either bring forth union of the Pasu, the individual soul, with 
Pad, the supreme soul, or which, producing righteousness in the in¬ 
dividual, prepare him for his ultimate release from misery. The la^ 
is the final deliverance which does not only indicate destruction of 

80 R. G. Bhandarkar, op. eH., pp. 
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misery for tfie individual soul, but also the attainment of certain su¬ 
pernatural powers by it {paramaiivaryapr&pti). The or the 

eliect, which is eternal according to Ais system, is the Paiu, with 
cognition {vulijd) as its property, and organs {kola) which are depen¬ 
dent on the cognitive individual. Cognition not only includes the 
conceptual operation {chitta) on the part Of the individual through 
his instruments of knowledge, but also his internal perception of the 
nature of virtue oj: vice which determines and regulates his actions. 
Ihere are two kinds of organs, the causal organs and the effected 
ones. The former are thirteen in number, the five jnanendriyas, the 
five karmenctriyas, intelligence {buddhi), sense of ego {(diamjmna), 
and mind {tnanas); the effected ones are ten in number, viz., the five 
gross {hliiti, ap, leja, marut, vyoma) and th^ five subtle {sabda, spar- 
sa, rupa, rasa, gandha) elements. Pasu or the individual, in relation 
to whom the vidyd and kald principally c^ist, is of two kinds, impure 
and pure; the impure individual is thdt which has not yet severed its 
coiinech'on with the body and the organs, while the pure one has 
done so. The kdrana, i.e. the supreme cause is the eternal ruler Siva 
who, ‘on account of his various properties and functions, has many 
forms, such as lord {Pati), naturally powerful {Sddya) etc.’ The word 
Sddya emphasises his supreme sovereignty, which is his innate pro¬ 
perty not being dependent on any other factors or incidents. Yoga, 
fjy means of certain processes, both active such as the muttering of 
bljas and mantras, meditation etc., and passive such as samvid (mere 
feeling), forms a link between tlie Pasu and th^ Pati. The most in¬ 
teresting topic in the Pasupata creed is the vidhi or the operational 
process. In its primary aspect it is conduct {charyd) which is of two 
kinds: vows and means or doors {vratam dvdrimi cheti). Some of 
the details about tlie first have already been mentioned (p. 798). The 
specific acts which constitute the second include’the following: kra- 
thana (feigning sleep when really-awake), spand^na ^shaking the 
limbs as if afflicted by paralytic rheumatism), mandana (walking in 
a way as if one’s legs and other limbs are disabled), kingatarui (stimu¬ 
lating erotic emotion at the sight of a young and beautiful woman), 
avitatkaram (doing acts censured by people, as if one is devoid of 
the sense of what is right and what is wrong), and aoitadbhdshai^ 
saying words having no sense and apparently absurd). Vidhi, in 
its secondary aspect helping charyd, consists of such acts as bathing 
in the ashes {anmndnam) after worship, removing any sense of im¬ 
propriety connected with begging, and eating the food left by others. 
Now tliese measures and acts, as productive of dharma (righteous¬ 
ness) and artha (nearness to the Lord Siva who is also dharmdj, would 
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certainly appear as outlandish and insane to anybody who is not ini¬ 
tiated into Ae sectarian mysteries, and Madhavacharyu is constrain¬ 
ed to adihit that as they would appear such to ordinary people, these 
should be practised in secrecy {ijatra laukikd bhamnti tatraitatsar^ 
vam gudham prayoktavyam). The end attained after the faithful 
performance by Pa^upata devotee of the measures summarised abo\'e 
is not only the destruction of all his misery {dnhkhdnia), but also the 
acquisition of supreme powers of knowing and acting. The powers 
of knowing consist of vision {darsana), audition {havma), cogitation 
{manana), discrimination {vijndna) and omniscience {sanxijrwiva\ all 
of a supernatural order, while the powers of acting arc described as 
the possession of tlie swiftness of thought {manojavitva), the assump¬ 
tion of different forms at will {kdmarupitva) and the faculty of ex- 
patiation, i.e., ‘the possession of transcendent supremacy even when 
such organs are not employed {vikramanadharmitva)’^^ 

The Saiva system, which seems to have been an offshoot of the 
Pasupata, was somewhat moderate in its approach to the higher ends 
in life. According to it there arc three eternal categories, viz., Pati, 
Pa^u, and Pasa (tripadartha), and four feet, viz., knowledge, action, 
meditation, and conduct {vidydkriydtjoga-charydkhyas-chaUmrnh 
paddh).^^ The creative power of Pati, the Lord Siva, is dependent 
on the deeds of the Pasu, for, according to the ^aivas, if this l>e nol 
so, as the main body of the Pasupatas maintain, he would suffei 
from the faults of partiality and cruelty. He has no body like that 
of the Pasu, but his body consists of five mnntrm (Tsana—head, Tat- 
purusha—^face, Aghora—^heart, Vamadeva—private parts and Sadyo- 
jata—^feet) and five kriiyas (creation, preservatiori, destruction, grace 
and obscuration). The mantrfis, their lord (Mantresvara) Mahe^vara 
(the laukika god, not the philosophical deity), and the individual souls 
that have been delivered (imiktas) partake of the nature of Pati, the 
supreme Lord. The position of the individual soul {Pnsit) is very im¬ 
portant in this system; beincr freed of the shackles {Pdm\ i.e., deli¬ 
vered, he becomes Siva for all practical purposes, with this difference 
that he is independent on Pati and does not possess the latter’s powci 
of creation etc. Different categories of individual souls, such as 
vijnymkald, pralayakala and sakald, with their respective subgroups 
"are- aescribed here. They indicate principally the various stages 
which the different types of Pa.sus have reachc*d in their progress 


31 Fot the full details about these powers and the general features of the Palu- 
pataiatra; see CWell’s English translation of the Satvadarsanasaineraha , pp. 103-11. 

32 Ibis reminds us of the four parts the Pancharatra system, such as charya, 
kriya, yoga'and indna. 
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towards deliverance. Four varieties of Pasa, viz., taint {mala)y im¬ 
pression of deeds {karman), material cause {mSt/a) and obstructive 
power {rodha^dkti) bind a sakalS type of soul from which he frees 
himself by stages. A clear idea about the three eternal categories 
is incorporated under the Vidyapada or Jh^apada, the other three 
pddas dealing with different topics associated with various measures 
enjoined in the Agamas for the gradual liberation of the fettered 
soul, and specific details connected with yoga and chanjd. A careful 
consideration of these would show that the Saivas were far more 
moderate in dieir beliefs and practices. It seems that in course of 
time a section of the Mahe^varas mellowed to a great extent the ori¬ 
ginal teachings of die Pa^upatas, and these modified teachings were 
incorporated in their religious works, the Agamas and the Siddhan- 
tas. But in one princip^ point the Saivas do not differ from the 
latter; both these schools ‘are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain 
that the supreme and individual souls are distinct entities, and the 
pradhdna, the constituent cause of the material world.’-'JS 

5. Saumya Schools of Saivism 

The Pa^upata system with such sub-orden as the Kapalika and the 
Kalamukha has been described by some as atimdrgika or straying 
far from the path of social order and stability. They collectively 
illustrate the ghora-raudra (extremely terrific) aspect of the dnal-na- 
tured god Rudra-Siva—^the fierce and awe-inspiring and at the same 
time the benign and tranquil. Other schools, illustrating the latter 
{saumya) aspect of the Lord, were not long in making their appear¬ 
ance, and the beginning of one which took shape in Kashmir, can 
be traced to the end of our period. The two principal and early 
works of the Kashmir school of Saivism are the Swasiitra and the 
Spandakdrikd. Vasugupta, to whom the Sivasutra (said to have been 
composed by the Lord Siva himself) was traditionally revealed, and 
his pupil Kallata, the author of the SpandakarikS, flourished in the 
ninth century a.d. Another great Saiva theologian of Kashmir, who 
also flourished about the same time, was the great Somananda, pro¬ 
bably a second pupil of Vasugupta. He was the author of Sivadrishti 
and himself wrote a commentary on it. These two great theologians, 
Kallata and Somananda, between themselves, laid the foundations of 
the hvo main branches of the Kashmir school, viz., the Spanda and 
Pratyabhijfla. Somananda's pupil Udayakara, better known as Utpala 


33 R. G. Bhandarkar, op. ett, p. 12f7, 
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or Utpalacharya, who flourished in the tenth century a.d,> was the 
next ^eat expounder of the Pratyabhijna branch and wrote seve¬ 
ral treatises, the chief of which was the PraUjahhijnahSrika, known 
also under the simpler name of the St'itras. There were other great 
thinkers who expounded the religio-philosophical tenets of this 
school of Saivism in both its branches, but they mostly flourished 
after the tenth century a.d. The Kashmir Saivas arc monistic in their 
doctrine, maintaining the ultimate oneness of the supreme soul and 
the individual soul, the apparent difference between them being due 
to the ignorance of the latter. Again, the universe is not treatecl 
as a mere illusion in this system; it is through the process, techni¬ 
cally known as shim'ng out {ahhdsana dhhdsa) of the experience of 
the Parama Siva, the highest reality, that it becomes manifest. This 
manifestation does not depend on any prompting cause, like the 
karman of the individual soul or on any material cause like the 
pradhdna. It is ushered into existence by the sweet will of the Lord 
Siva, the Great Magician, who creates eveiy-thing out of his own 
experience which was in a potential state (pralaya) in himself. Tins 
system thus deals with three categories, the Trika,—the Pati, the 
Pa§u, and die Pasa, or in other words Siva, Saktf, and Ann, and its 
philosophy is known by the name of the Trika system; but Pasu and 
Pa^a, according to it, are mere adjuncts to Pati, the first being reallv 
identical with the Lord, and the second owing its manifested state 
to His sweet will, having no material cause v\t its root. The Spanda 
school of the Kashmir Saivas maintain that all this true hnowledcc 
only appears to the devotee in a sudden vision which is given the 
name of Bhairava, after he has prepared himself for it thoroughly 
with the aid of his spiritual preceptor, and engaged in deep medi¬ 
tation. The Pratyabhijna or the recognitive branch also holds that 
the identity of the individual soul with the supreme soul is lost due 
to the mdyd or rodhasakti of the Lord, but the way of final realisa¬ 
tion of this identity is recognition. An Upanishad verse saying that 
everything shines when He shines, His light illumines everything’ 
{tamem bhdntamanubhdti sarvam tasya bhdsd sarmmidam vibhati; 
KU, 5, 15; SU, 6 . 14; MU, 2. 2. 10) is quoted as an authority in 
support of the view that tlie knowing power of the individual is 
co-extensive with that of God, for it is His illumining power that 
makes everytliing fully cognisable to the fonner. It thus partakes of 
the nature of Siva, but its conditioned existence deprives it of the 
joy and elevation which are God's own and which would be its own' 
when it is made to recognise the oneness of itself and Parama Siva. 
The theologians of diis school illustrate this by a very apt simile. 
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A maiden falls in love with a person unseen and unknown by her 
on hearing about his beauty and qualifications from others; when 
he appears before her, she remains indifferent at first, being unaware 
that he is no other than the object of her best love. But when she 
is made to recognise that he whom she loves with her heart and soul 
is by her side, her joy knows no bounds. The individual soul does 
not know, conditioned as it is, that the supreme soul is nowhere out¬ 
side it, but lies actually within it; when this truth is recognised it 
feels ‘the serene bliss of godly nature’. The nature of the doctrines 
of these Kashmir schools of Saivism shows that they belong to a 
class quite apart from the extreme forms of the sect like the Kapalika 
and Kalamukha. Thus they do never come under the Lakula or 
Pa^upata group, much older in point of date. It is probably for this 
reason that a fresh revelation was claimed for Vasiigiipta, though 
some of the doctrines of the more sober Saiva school were pre¬ 
served in the Spanda system’.34 

6. The Matta-maijuras. a CAass of Saiva Ascetics in Central India 

Some inscriptior^ of the Chedi country refer to a large number of 
Saiva ascetics, belonging to the clan of Maftamayura, the earliest of 
whom was Rudrasambhu, also named in die inscriptions as Kadamba- 
guhadhivasin. Ninth in spiritual succession from him were Prabodha- 
siva and Vyoinasiva who flourished in the eleventh century. These 
Saiva cleiicals, many of whom were the spiritual preceptors of some 
of the Haihaya kings of Tripurl, were granted large estates by their 
royal and other disciples, and they founded monastic establishments 
through which their particular form of Saiva faith was propagated. 

7. ^aivism in South India 

R. G. Bhandarkar has suggested that-‘both Saivism and Vaishna- 
\ism penetrated to the extreme south of India after the revival of 
Brahmanism in the North during the fourth and fifth centuries’.36 But 
it is much more probable that these cults were present there long 
before the period, though concrete evidences regarding this are few 
and tar between. Several archaeological data in support of the earh 
existence of the Vaishnava and Saiva faith in the Tamil and other 

34 R. G. Bhandarkar, op. d#., p. J31; see also J. C. Chatterji’s Kashmir Saivism, 
for the tenets of the Kashmir school of Saivism. 

35 R. D, Banerji, The Hatiiayas of Tripuri, MASl, no. 23, pp. 110*15. 

3fl Op, ciU p. 143* 
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regions ot Uic South have already been discussed in Vol. 11, Ch. XIII. 
But, as in the North, so in the South, the sects were much developed 
and systematised in the Gupta period and afterwards. Saivism was 
popularised in the Tamil land by a band of religious dev^otees who 
are usually known in Tamil language as Na)'anmru's or Nayanars, 
meaning Sivabhaktas, to whom detailed reference will be made in 
Chapter XXX. Their traditional number is sixty-three and several 
amongst them are well-known and distinguished personalities. They 
were recruited from all orders of society, viz., Brahmanas, Kshatri- 
yas, Vaityas and Sudras. Some were crowned monarchs, others rul¬ 
ing chiefs, many were Vellalas and a few were cowherds, potters, 
fishermen, hunters, toddy-drawers, weavers, washermen, oilmen and 
pariahs. This fact shows the liberalistic outlook of South Indian 
Saivism. As the Alvars represented the emotional side of Vaishnavisin 
in South India, these ardent devotees of Siva emphasised the lyrical 
side of a-bhakti, composing beautiful songs in tlieir mother- 
tongue. Much of the extensive Tamil literature on Saivism of the 
early period consists of these songs or hymns, the fii-st seven collec¬ 
tions of which came to be known as Devdram and compared in 
sanctity to the Br^manic Veda. R. G. Bhandarkm is of opinion that 
Sai^'ism, prevalent in the Tamil land during the time of these Naya- 
n^s, was generally of a simple devotional character, as seen from 
their hymns. But there must have been deep trends of philosophical 
thought underlying some early phases of Tamil Saivism, as he him¬ 
self has shown by referring to Rajasimha Atyantakamas inscription 
in the Rajasimhetyara temple at Kahchipuram. It describes the 
illustrious Atyantakama, irresistible among the Pallava kings, as ‘rid 
of all impurity by his being well-versed in many principles incorpo¬ 
rated in the system of the Saivasiddhanta.’37 In another inscription 
of the same temple, which contains as many as 237 hiruclas of this 
great Pallava king, he is endowed with such names as matta-pra- 
mattah, mattamkidrah, maydchdrah and dgamdnmdn. These epithets, 
specially the last one (meaning ‘the follower of the Saiva Agaraas’), 
leave little doubt that the tenets of the Pasupata and the Saiva 
systems were well known in the Tamil country in the sixth and 
seventh centuries a.d., if not earlier. The Sidcfiiantasastras, a class 
of literature said to have been composed by die group of Saiva 
theologians known as Santana-Acharyas, were philosophical works 
on Saivism, and diey might have been developed out of the Sid- 
dhanta system mentioned in the early Pallava inscriptions. 


37 Hultzsch, mi I, pp. 12 ff. 
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IV. SAKTISM 

Sdktism in the Early Gupta Period—its 
Various Constituent Elements 

It has been shown in chapter XIII of Vol. II that the origin of the 
worship of the female principle can be traced to a period long be¬ 
fore the beginning of the Christian era. But there is little doubt that 
its development took place in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods. 
The epic literature contains clear indications regarding the upsurge 
of the cult in the early centuries of the Christian era, and it must 
have been systematised to some extent by the beginning of the 
Gupta period. The two Durgastotras, one put into Yudhishthira’s 
mouth in the Virataparva and the other uttered by Arjuna in the 
Bhishmaparva, show that the goddess Durga-Parvati, with her 
various names and aspects, had become one of the most important 
objects of worship. The hymn addressed to Yoga-nidra, one of her 
aspects, which appears in tlie Harivamsa, (III, Arydstdva) also estab¬ 
lishes this fact. A comparison of these adulatory hymns shows that 
the ‘Bhishmaparva’ and the Harimmsa stotras are the originals from 
which the ‘Virataparva’ one seems to have been derived. The Devi- 
mahatmya section of the Mdrkandeya Purdna, one of the most an¬ 
cient and important of all the extant Puranas, also contains some 
characteristic references to the worship of the goddess Durga-Mahi- 
shasuramardini. The Epic and Puranic passages, when carefully 
read between the lines, give us some idea of the various constituent 
elements which were instrumental in developing the cult into one of 
the important Brahmanical religious systems of India. First and fore¬ 
most among them were the concepts of goddesses like Ambika, Uma, 
Haimavali, and Durga (K^I, Karali and Bhadra-Kall) mentioned in 
such Vedic texts as Ae Vdjasaneyi Samhitd, Taittiriya Aranyaka, the 
Kena and the Mundaka Upanishads, and the SdnJdidyana Grihyasutra. 
These elements cannot necessarily be described as Aryan in character, 
for they might have come into die Vedic fold after the immigrant 
Aryans had considerably mixed with the original settlers of India. The 
non-Aryan element is clearly indicated and emphasised by such names 
of the Devi as the Vindhyavasini, Aparna (unclad or uncovered with 
leaf garments), Nagna-lSavari (a naked Savara woman) etc; die HoH- 
vamsa passage clearly says that the goddess was very much worship¬ 
ped by the Savaras, the Barbaras and the Pulindas {Bavarair-Barbewais- 
chaiva PuUndaii-cha supujitd). The Mahayana goddess Parna-Savarl 
(leaf-clad Savara woman) is undoubtedly the developed Buddhist 
adaptation of this origin^ non-Aryan goddess through the Br^ms^d- 
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cal medium. Her fiercer aspects go under the names of Kali, Karali 
(same as two of the seven tongues of Agni identical with Rudra), 
Chandl, Chamundl, and the Nava-Durgas (Ugra-Chanda, Prachanda, 
Chandogra, Ch^danayika, Chanda, Chaijid^vati, Chandarupa, Ati- 
chandika and Rudra-Chanda) and others. Her placid form is cha¬ 
racteristically illustrated by the mother-concept of the divinity pre¬ 
sent among a large section of the early Indians, one of its aspects in 
a developed form being that of Sakambhari, i.e., ‘producing or nouri¬ 
shing vegetables' (the food for living beings). In this latter aspect, 
she also symbolises the vegetation spirit, so well-emphasised in tlie 
nava-pcUrika-pravesa ceremony in the autumnal worship of the god¬ 
dess Durga in Bengal. Ano&er resultant aspect from the modier- 
hood of the goddess was that of Sakti or energic principle potent be¬ 
hind such principal gods as Brahma, MaheSvara, Vishnu, Indra and 
others. Their Saktis were the so-called Divine Mothers or Matrikas, 
whose names were early stereotyped into seven, viz. Brahmam, Mahe- 
svarl, Vaishnavl, Yarahl, Indraiai, Kaumari and Chamundi. The 
worship of the Divine Mothers was also very intimately associated 
with the Tmtric aspect of the Sakta cult. This Tantric phase is re¬ 
garded by some scholars as comparatively late in its development, 
but there can be no doubt that it was also largely systematised in the 
early Gupta period. In fact, the Tantric approach to religious con¬ 
cepts and experiences had much to contribute towards the develop¬ 
ment of such major rival Brahmanical cults as Vaishnavism and 
Saivism. 

That the principal cult-icon of the Saktas, Durga-M^ishasuramar- 

dini (the slayer of the Buffalo-demon), had already been evolved in 

the early Gupta period is characteristically demonstrated by the 

twelve-armed figure of the goddess killing die buffalo-demon, carved 

bv the side of the four-armed Vishnu on the facade of the inscribed 
* ■ 

cave at Udayagiri constructed in a.d. 401 during the reign of Chandra- 
gupta JI.3S The mytiiological association of Vishnu and Durga. so 
well-emphasised in the Durga-sfotras of the epic literature and some of 
the Puranas, is suggested by the juxtaposition of the images of Vishnu 
and Durga on die cave facade. This is further established by the 
Brifiatsamhita (ch. 57, vv. 37-39) which says that the image of Ekana- 
m^a, another aspect of Durga, should be placed between Krishria and 
Baladeva, and the goddess, when two-armed, should have a lotus in 
her ri^t hand, the left one resting on her hip {kati-samsthita-vama- 
hard sarojamitofena chodvdhati). The reverse device of Chandra- 

38 Quminghain, ASR, X, p, 50. (Tlie image-type evolved in the Kushan period 
Infra, sectitMi on Iconography’ KKDG). 
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gupta-KumaradevI coins and of the lion-slayer type coins of Chandra- 
gupta II shows the goddess-on-lion holding a lotus flower in her 
right hand, and it may be presumed tliat she represents one type of 
the Ekanaihsa aspect of l3urga. The stone inscription, dated in 
the year a.d. 423-24 found at Gangdhar in Western MalWa, inter¬ 
estingly alludes to tlie prevalence oF the cult in this part of India. The 
inscription records that one Mayiirakshaka caused to be set up not 
only a temple of Vishnu by his sons Vishnubhata and Haribhata, 
but he himself also ‘caused to be built, for the sake of his religious 
merit, this very terrible abode,... full of female ghouls, of the 
Divine Mothers, who utter loud and tremendous shouts in joy, (and) 
who i-tir up the (very) oceans with the mighty wind rising from the 
magic rites of their religion.'^^ Some interesting facts connected with 
the cult can be deduced from it; paitly proving the association of one 
phase of Sakti-worship with Vishnu-worship, it seems to indicate diat 
Mayiirakshaka himself had Sakta leanings; it also definitely shows 
that Tantric ritudism had become well-known at tlie time, and the 
worship of the Divine Mothers with their companions, the Dakinis, 
lormed one of the principal parts of the cult. An inscription of about 
the sixth century a.d., found at Deogarh (Jhansi district, U.P.) records 
the construction of a temple of the Divine Mothers, the mothers of 
the Universe {mairlndm lokamatnmm), and invokes their blessings.40 
Vai'ahamihira also emphasises the existence of Sakta ritualism with 
the Divine Mothers as tlie cult-icons, when he incidentally refers to 
the ciilt.'ii The seven motliers of the universe (saptaloka-matarah), 
along with Svami-Mahasena (Karttikeya), became the special objects 
of worship and tutelary divinities of the early Kadambas and the 
early Chalukyas, as their inscriptions prove.42 The association of the 
Divine Mothers with Skanda-Mahasena is also shown by a fragmen¬ 
tary Bihar stone pillar inscription.43 Some other phases of the 
Sakta cult arc also emphasised by the archaeological and literary data 
of our period. The Bihar stone pillar inscription refers to Bhadrarya 

39 Fleet. ClI, HI p. 78. One of the eailiest uses of the word tavira is found here in 
the compound tantrocJbhuta translated by Fleet as ‘rising from the magic rites of their 
religion'. 

40 El, XVIII, pp. 125-27. Tlie inscription is engraved over a panel containing a 
row of nine seated figures—those of the seven .njothers and their guardian angels, 
Virabhadra and Gape^a. 

41 Bf^hatsamhita, Dvivedi's Edition, ch. 59, v. 19; only the Saktas, described here as 
maifdalakramavida, are aititled to install the images of the Matrikas. 

42 lA, VI, pp. 27, 74; VII, p. 1^; XIII, p. 137. The early Chalukyas also describe 

tlieinselves as the kindred (rf Manavya, the descendants erf H^tl, having acquired 
their sign, the Boar, through the favour of the holy Narlyapa. ^ 

43 Fleet, op. cit, pp. 48-49: {Shmda-pmdhanatrhkuoi mStfibhikha). 
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and her shrine, and this must have been another designation of tlie 
cuit-deity. It has already been shown that the Maukhari king 
Anantavarman, somewhat eclectic in spirit, caused to be built cave 
shrines in the Barabar and Nagarjuni hills near Gaya, where images 
of Krishna, Ardhanarlsvara Siva and KatyayanI were enshrined. In 
one of the Nagarjuni hill cave inscriptions,-t-* the goddess is described 
both as KatyayanI and Bhavanl, and the latter has distinct Vcdic asso¬ 
ciation (BhavanI, the Sakti of Bhava, one of the eight names of Rudra 
mentioned in the Atharva Veda and Satapatha Brdhmana), While 
the name KStyayam, shows that she was the tutelary divinity of the 
Brahmanic family of the Katyas, Kau.sikI, another of her names, indi¬ 
cates that she was the goddess of the Kausikas. But there can be no 
doubt that KatyayanI was the same as MahishasuramardinI, as is 
proved by the iconographic texts as well as the first line of the in¬ 
scription, which is nothing but a partial description of the enshrined, 
image of the Devi. 

The Sakta cult became fairly widespread in India in tlie post- 
Gupta period, but it was specially prevalent in particular regions. 
Kashmir, where the Sarada monastery was situated, Bengal, Mithila, 
Kamariipa, south-western Rajjisthan, Kathiaw3r peninsula etc. were 
the regions where the cult had numerous adlierents. The other two 
major creeds in some of these regions, particularly eastern India, 
were influenced by it to some extent. Their sculptural and other 
remains testify to &is fact in a very interesting manner. The Matrika 
images of Jajpur (Orissa), where Virajakshetra was situated, the Umu- 
Mahesvara images of Bengal and Bihar (which in a very interesting 
manner symbolise the Tantric concept of the Devi seated on the lap 
of her consort, Siva, in the Mahapadmavana), and many other typical 
Sakti icons, the reference to the goddess Starabhcsvarl as the patron- 
deitv of some of the Bhanja and Sulki kings of Orissa, and many other 
data help us to note the flourishing state of Saktism in this part of In¬ 
dia. That Sakta ritualism was also known among the Tamil and Kana- 
rese-speaking people of the South is substantiated by archaeological 
evidence. Sculptures of different aspects of the Devi in the early 
temples of Badami, Mahabalipuram, Ellora and other places indirect¬ 
ly support the conclusion. One particular relief in one of the Rathas 
of Mahabalipuram, showing a person about to cut off his own head as 
‘an offering to the goddess Parvatl, reminds us of one of the rituals 
prescribed in the Siraschchheda TantraA^ That royal personages in 

44 Fleet, CII, IH pp. 227-28. 

45 BSOAS, VI, pp. 53943, Mid plafes. Somewhat similar motifs are toiind m a tew 
Paharpxtr and Mathura terra-cotta plaques. See lUQ, XVI, pp. 489-96. 
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some parts ol India also became adherents of the Sakta creed is dear¬ 
ly proved by some inscriptions. The copper-plate grant of the Gur- 
jara-Pratiliara king Vinayakapaladeva, dated a.d. 931, counts as many 
as three Saktas among his predecessors. Theser were Parama-bhaga- 
vatibhaktas Nagabhata, Bhojadeva, and Mahendrapdadeva. It would 
be of interest to note Aat some of his predecessors were Parama- 
vaishnavas, one at least Parama-Mahesvara, and he himself and one 
at least of his predecessors (Ramabhadradeva) were Sauras {Param3- 
ditijahhakia). Jt shows that individuals were quite free to choose 
each his own creed according to his own religious bent of mind. 

V. DEVELOPMENT OP" TANTRIC RITUALISM 

That T^tric ritualism, as a part of the worship of the Mother- 
goddess, developed to a great extent some time before the sixth or 
seventh century a.d., is proved by certain early literary data. The 
worship of the S^ta pijhas might have been one of its later phases, 
but its beginnings go back to the early centuries of the Christian era. 
The ‘Tii thayatra section of the Mahdbhdrata (Vanaparva) mentions 
three Sakta pithas connected with the ijoni {pudendum muliebre) and 
stana (breasts) of the goddess. These are the two Yoni-kundas, one 
situated at Bhimasthana beyond Panchanada (Panjab) and the other 
on the hill called Udyataparvata (probably in the Gaya region), and 
one Staiiakunda on a peak known as Gaurlsikhara (possibly in the 
Gauhati region).46 The evidence of the epic passages, probably ear¬ 
lier than tlie rise of the Guptas, is partly corroborated by Hiuan 
Tsang who refers to at least one of these holy places. The pilgrim' 
records that there was a great mountain peak in ancient Gandhara 
(modern Peshawar district in Pakistan), which possessed ‘a likeness 
(or image) of Maliesvara’s spouse Bhimadevi of dark-blue stone. Ac¬ 
cording to local accounts this was a natural image of the goddess; it 
was a great resort of devotees from all parts of India. At the foot 
of the mountain was a temple to Mahe^varadeva in which the ash- 
smearing Tlrthikas performed much worship'.47 The existence of a 
very sacred shrine of all-India fame with ‘the natural image’ of the 
goddess (probably an aniconic stone) and the temple of Siva near¬ 
by reminds us of the developed pitha conception of the Saktas, in 
which the worship of a particular aspect of the Sakti and its variety 


46 Mbh, II, 82, 83-5; 111. 84, 93-95; 151-53 (cf. D. C. Sircar, ‘Sakta PI{has’; JRASR. 

47 HTW, I, pp. 221-22. Bhmiadevi-parvata and the site of Mahelvaradeva's temple 
below have been identified by Foudier with (he hill known at present as Mt Karamac 
and tlie modem village of Shewa; cf. Notes oa t}%e Geomt^U. of Ancieai Gandhara. 
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d: Bhairava (Siva), her guardian angel, is closely associated. The 
M(^idmayuri, also a Sanskrit Buddliist text composed in the early 
centuries of the Christian era, probably refers to the shrine of Bhima, 
when it lays down that Sivabhadra was the tutelary deity of Bhisha- 
na {Sivabhadras-cha Bhlsham)M The interesting account of the 
Chinese pilgrim about the prevalence of Sakti worship in Gandliaia 
is further supplemented by his account of the popularity of Tantric 
practices in the Ud^yana region. He writes': ‘The people... were 
fond of learning but not as a study, and they made the acquisition 
of magical formulae their occupation .48a xhe Hevajra T antra 
(c. eighth century a.d.) enumerates the following four holy regions as 
plfhas: (1) Jalandhara, (2) Odiyana (Uddiy^a in the Swat valley), 
(3) Purnagiri and (4) Kamarupa'.49 Thus there is little doubt that 
in the early post-Gupta period Tantrism and Sakti worship were fully 
developed in various parts of India, specially in the nortli-west and 
east. The history of the Palas of Gauda-Vaiiga and Magadha con- 
t£dns many allusions to the spread of Tantric lore in eastern India. 
It is true that much of it was intimately associated with such forms 
of Buddhism as Mantrayana and its other developments, but it must 
have contained among its various strands much that was originally 
Br^mamcal in character. Many of tliese Br^manical elements again 
were derived from non-Aryan beliefs and practices which found a 
ready shelter in the Sakti cult. 

VI. THE SAURAS 
Evolution of the Solar Cult 

It has already been shown (Vol. II, Ch. XIII,) that the sun-god was 
held in great veneration by the people of India from a very early 
time. Surya and his various aspects were worshipped throughout 
the early and late Vedic age. The Grihya-sutras frequently testify 
to the great veneration in which he was held. The importance of 
the gdyatri, a Vedic solar prayer in that metre, in the life of a twice- 
born proves the sun-god’s prominent position in Indo-Aryan religious 
beliefs. The two epics are replete with allusions to Surya and vari¬ 
ous myths connected with him, and he is sometimes described as *De- 
vesTara’ (‘Lord of gods’, Mbh, II. 50,16: bhad divi deveharo yathd). 
Yudhishthira’s hynan to the Sun-god {Mbh, HI. 3, 36-69) shows that he 

48 For detailed discussions about Bhima-Biusha^a, cf. die writer's article in IHQ, 
XIV, 1938, pp. 75143. 

48a HTW, I, p. 225. 

49 D. C. Sircar, 'Sakta Fitbas', op. cit,, p. 12. 
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was specially invoked by people for food, health, freedom from disea¬ 
ses, and long life. The Great Epic (VI. 82, 14*16) tells us about 
Yudhishthira s encounter with one thousand Br^maya sun-worship¬ 
pers who had a large number of followers. The Markandeya Purd- 
na extols Surya in various ways and describes how the prominent 
gods of the Br^manical paiidieon were indebted to him for many 
of tlieir characteristic attrilmtes or emblems,50 Mayura, a courtier 
of Harsha, sang the praise of the god in one hundred stanzas {Mayii- 
rasataka) lor cure from the cruel disease of white leprosy from which 
he suttered. Many other Sanskiit works of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods contain evidence of this nature, and it is natural to 
conclude that there was a sect which had the sun-god as its exclu¬ 
sive object of worship. A brief account of this Saura sect is given 
in the Sankaradigvijaya kduya of Anandagiri. The Sauras believed 
that the Sun, tlie principal object of their worship, was the supreme 
soul, the creator of the universe; they referred to the Srutis as well 
as to the Smritis in support of their belief. The Rigvedic verse (I. il5, 
1) says that the ‘sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things’ 
{Surya dtmd jagatastasthushascha). Anandagiri describes six classes 
of Sauras all of whom bore namani (caste-mark) made of red sandal 
paste, wore garlands of red flowers and repeated the Surya gdyatrl 
of eight syllables. The difference between these sub-sects lay in the 
mode of their concepts about their principal deity and their ritualis¬ 
tic methods. It is probable that the evolution of this type of the 
Saura cult proceeded systematically along its own lines. 

A type of Sun-cult, alien in nature, however, entered into India at 
a very early period. Literary and archaeologicaT data prove that it 
came from eastern Iran in the early centuries of the Christian era, 
and captured the imagination of a large number of people of the 
North and West. It is almost certain Uiat during the Saka-Pahlava 
and the Kushaiia occupation of Northern India, large bands of wor¬ 
shippers of Fire and Sun (Mithra-Mihira) came to, and settled in, the 
northern and western regions of India. Gradually they spread over 
the whole of eastern India also, and the cult which they brought 
with them seems to have influenced the older indigenoi^ sun-wor¬ 
ship of India. Some passages in the Epics and the Bhavishya, Samba, 
Vardha and other Puranas allude to the story of the introduction of 
this type of sun-worship from iSakadvIpa through the agency of 
Samba, a son of Krishna by J^bavatl. It narrates how S^ba was 
cursed, for some alleged misconduct on his part, by his father to be 
afflicted with leprosy, how he was advised to get himself cured of 


50 Markatfdeya Purai^, Ch. 78. 
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this fell disease by worshipping the solar deity in the Magian way 
and not in the Indian manner, how he went to Sakadvipa (Seistan- 
Sakastana, eastern Iran), and prevailed upon some Magi priests of 
Mithra-Mihira to come with him to India. Siimba had a temple of 
the god built in Mulasthanapura (modern Multan) on the bank of the 
Chandrabhaga (Chenab) m the Panjab, and had the image of Surya 
installed by the Magi (Magas). After worshipping the god there in 
the Magian way, he became once again hale and heart)-. His name 
is associated in the Puranas with some other Sun-temples of northern 
and western India The account which is given in the Bhavhhija 
Purana about the origin of the Magas, and their very name indicate 
their Iranian origin. Then name of the characteristic waist-girdle 
worn by them is avtjanga, which is nothing but the Sanskritiscd form 
of dmhjonghen, the sacred girdle Iranians. Varahiunihira des¬ 
cribes an image of the sun in his Brihatsaihhitd in a manner which 
leaves little doubt about the origin of the cult-picture. According to 
him, Surya should have the dre.ss of a northerner {udlchifavefiha) and 
his bodv: from the feet to the top of his breasts should be covered; 
he should wear a viyanga {avyanga) etc. (eh. 37, vv. 46-48). In chap¬ 
ter 39 of the same work, it is expressly laid down that it was the 
Maga Brahmanas alone who were entitled to install the images of 
the sun god. The extant Sfirya figures of Northern India from the 
early Gupta period onwards distinctlv show these alien features; thev 
were gradually eliminated, and the cult-picture Indianiscd to great 
extent, though the boots on the legs of the god and his attendants, 
both male and female, were persistently shown up to quite a late 
period. That the comparatively small number of the extant Sun 
icons of the post-Gupta period in southern India do not show these 
features clearly proves that the local Sun-cnlt, whatever position it 
might have enjoyed there, was not influenced by the Iranian Mithra- 
worship. Sun-temples are very rare in south India, and the image 
enshrined in one of them, called Suryanarkovil, in the Tanjore dis¬ 
trict, is absolutely free from anv alien elements.51 

The comparative frequency of the images and temples of the sun 
in the North, .specially in its eastern and western zones, definitely 
j^roves that the descendant.s of the Maga Brahmana.s settled in large 
numbers in the.se tracts. A class of Brahmanas, named Bhofakas, 
are referred to in the Deo-Baranark fShahabad district, Bihar) ins¬ 
cription; they were supposed to have been descended from the sun- 
worshipping Magas by intermarriage with the women of the Bhoja 

51 T.A,G. Rao, Elements of Hindu Iconography, I, p, 300. 
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race. ITie Puranic account of the Bhojakas also establishes their for¬ 
eign association. The Brahmin-group known as Acharyas in some 
part of eastern India, who took to the profession of astrology and 
sooth-saying and thus were often described as Daivajnas, can be con¬ 
nected with the ancient Magas. The sun-temples for the use of their 
remote ancestors in the extreme north of India are mentioned both 
in indigenous and foreign texts. One of the earliest sun temples is 
said to have stood in the city of Takshasila, when Apollonius visited 
it during the reign of the Indo-Parthian king Gondophares. Ma¬ 
thura and its adjoining regions in the Saka-Kushana period were very 
intimately associated with the reorientated Sun-cult. Many images 
of the Sun-god peculiar to this region and belonging to the second 
and third centuries of the Christian era have been found. Central, 
western and eastern India also abounded in solar shrines that were 
erected in the Gupta and post-Gupta period. The Mandasor stone ins¬ 
cription of the time of Kumara-gupta I refers to the erection of a 
magnificent sun temple, ‘which touches the sky, as it were, with its 
charming spires’, in a.d. 437-38, by a band of silk-weavers who were 
immigrants from the hata-vishaya (central and southern Gujarat) into 
the city of Da^apura (modern Dasor or Mandasor in western Malwa). 
The same guild was also responsible for its restoration about 36 
years later, when part of it fell into disrepair. It is of interest to 
note that some members of the guild were masters in the science of 
astrology, and it is presumable that they were the descendants of 
some of the early Iranian settlers in India. The Indor (Bulandshahr 
district, U.P.) copper-plate inscription of the time of Skanda'-gupta 
records a perpetual endowment by a Brahmin for the purpose of 
maintaining a lamp in the temple of Sun at Indiapura. The Gwalior 
stone inscription of the time of Mihirakula records the building of a 
temple of the Sun by a person named Matricheta. The Deo-Bara- 
n^k inscription mentioned above records the continuance of the 
grant of a village to the Sun (evidently an image installed in a shrine) 
characteristically named here as Varunavasin (probably meaning *a 
dweller of the sky-ocean’). Burgess refers to the divscovery of many 
old sun-temples (from the Gupta to the late mediaeval period) from 
Multan down to Cutch.52 The widespread prevalence of the Sun- 
cult ail over Gujarat and an extensive area of Rajasthan from the 
late Gupta period onwards is substantiated by a number of inscrip¬ 
tions, and the distribution of monumental remains of the cult at 
Modhera, Thana and Prabhasa in Gujarat and Dholpur, Osia, Sirohi 
and Bha?;aipnr Jn Rajasthan, and also by of numerous stone sculptures 

52 ASW/. New Imperial Series, IX, Architectural Antiquities <if Northern Guirat. 
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of the solar pantheon.53 The remains of the Martiinda temple, most 
probably built by King Lalitaditya Muktapida in the middle of the 
eighth century a.d., testify to the presence of this cult in Kashmir in 
the early mediaeval period; the same king also built a temple of 
Aditya at Latapur. ^Hiuan Tsang refers to a Sun temple at Kanauj; 
he says that besides many sacred Buddhist buildings near the city, 
there were splendid temples of the Sun-god and MaheiSvara. The 
mediaeval Sun temple at Konarak, Orissa, designed in the shape of a 
huge chariot on wheels, is an unambiguous cvid(;nce of the prevalence 
of the cult in this region. Tradition associatesjlifferent parts of Orissa 
with some of die principal Brahmanical cults; the Ekamrakshclra at 
Bhuvanesvara was specially associated with Saivism, the SrI-kshetra 
at Purl with Vaishnavism, the Virajakshetra at Jajpur with S»aktism, 
and the Arka-kshetra at Konarak with solar worship where the great 
Orissan king Lmigullya Narasimhavarman of the KesarT dynasty 
erected the magnificent shrine of Suiya. 

The archaeological data collected above establish the wide pre¬ 
valence of the Sun-cult in north India, and there is little doubt that 
much of it was due to its reorientation in the early centuries of the 
Christian era. 

Some distinguished kings of the early mediaeval times were ex¬ 
clusive worshippers of the Sun-god. Maharaja Dharapatta, one of 
the Maitraka kings of Valabhl, is described in the Maliya copper¬ 
plate inscription of his grandson Maharaja Dharasena II, as Paramd- 
(lityabhakta. So were Mahdrdjddhirdja Prabhakara-vardhana of the 
Pushyabhuti dynasty and his father and grandfather (above, p, 242). 
One at least of die Gurjara-Pratihaia kings of Kanauj, Mahardjddhh ^ 
raja Vinayakapaladeva, was also a great devotee of the solar deity 
{paramddilyahhakta). 

VII. WORSHIPPERS OF KARTTIKEYA AND GANAPATI 
1. Skanda or Kdrttikeya 

It has been shown in Vol. II, Ch. XIII, that there were exclusive 
worshippers of the war-god Karttikeya who, in the Pauranic my¬ 
thology, was the son of Siva. The Yaudheyas were great devotees 
of this god, and their State was a theocratic State, their suzerain being 

the Lord Svami Brahmanya-deva Kumara.54 They were conquered 

*»• 

53 H. D. Sankalia, The Archaeology of Gufrat, pp, 212-14. Many Chauhan rul^ of 
Rajasthan like Indraraja ChShamlna were patrems of the Sun-Cult. See Dasarath Sarma, 
Early Chauhan Dynasties, p. 235. 

54 For details, see Dasgupta, K.K., THAI, pp, 202 ffi 219 ff. RCM. 
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by Samucha-gupta and it is presumable that they continued the 
worship ol the god after their defeat. The Yaudheyas or a particular 
section of the tribe were known also as the Mattamayuras which 
came to designate a particular branch of Saiva ascetics as noted 
above (p. 804). References to permanent shrines of the god Kartti- 
keya in the period are not wanting. Thus a Kumdrasthdm or shrine 
of Kumara-Karttikeya is mentioned in the Abbolabad inscription of 
about the third century a.d,55 The Bilsad (Etah district, U.P.) stone 
pillar inscriptidh of the time of Kumaragupta I (96 G.E. = a.d. 415-16) 
records the construction of a pratoll (“a gateway with a flight of 
sttjps ), the erection of the column with the inscription on it before 
a temple of SvamT-Mahasena, and the establishment of a dlmrum- 
sattni by one Dhruvasannan. Kumaragupta I seems to have been 
an ardent worshipper of the god, for on some of his coins we find 
a replica of the image of his favourite deity,56 Karttikeya, perhaps 
the very image enshrined in a temple built probably before his reign 
in the royal capital.'^7 The king was no doubt a paramabhugavata, as 
vve know from some ol his inscriptions and coins, but he is also 
called in many of the former as paramadaivata, and it is likely that 
the ‘Devata Karttikeya’ was also his special object of worship. 
Skandagupta, his son and successor, was also his devotee and some 
of his silver coins bearing the figure of a fan-tailed peacock (the 
mhana of thf: deity) bears testimony to the fact. Mention may also 
be made of the Uchchakalpa king Sarvanatha of the sixth century 
A.D., who is known to have built a temple of the god and granted 
a village lor its maintenance.58 A few more records may be cited 
as attesting to the popularity of Karttikeya in our period, though 
there is no reference to the separate existence of a cult centering 
round him. Presumably the Puranic mythology about his origin was 
principally responsible (in the seventh-century Aphsad inscription of 
Adih^asena, lor example, he is called Siva’s son) for his merger in 
the Saiva cult. The Skandotpatti-porvadhydyn in the Mahdhhdrata 
(ITT, Ch. 2241, however, seems to contain earlier traditions about the 
origin of this god or a group of kindred gods later amalgamated/ 

55 EJ. XXX, pp. 59 ff. 

50 Mention may be made in this context of the Apratigha coins of the King. K. K. 
Dasgupta has shtwn that these coins originated from the coin-type of the Kushapa 
King Huyishka representing Skanda-Kum^, Vi.4akha .and Mahasena, and has drawn 
attention to the fact “that the names Skanda-Kum5ra of the coin-type of Huvishka were 
identical with d«we of the Gupta crown-prince and <he emperor respectively”. IHQ 
XXXV, no 3, pp. 265-70. 

57 Cn, III, pp. 42 ff 

58 El XIX, pp. 127-31. 
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whidb had rare association wiih Siva. Subraiima^ya, another name 
df Karttikeya, came to be recognised as a highly popular object of 
wmrship in Southern India in the mediaeval times, and compara¬ 
tively late images and shrines of him are found there in large num¬ 
bers. Beautiful loving songs in the name of Munigan, the Tamil 
name of the pet child of Siva and Parvati, were competed in the 
Tamil language, but it must be observed that the veneration paid 
to him was a part of the homage paid to Siva. 

2 GanapaU 

The worship of the elephant-headed and pot-bellied divinity 
Ganapati, however, came to enjoy a position of its own in the later 
Gupta period. There is a reference to the existence of a separate band 
of people who exclusively worshipped the different aspects of 
Ganela in the times of Saiikaracharya. The Bankara-digvijayO’kdvya 
mentions the encounter of this great advocate of monism with the 
chiefs of the six different groups of the Ganapatyas, the exclusive 
worshippers of Maha, Haridra, Svarna, Santana, Navanita and Un- 
matta-Uchchhishta forms of Ganapati. This information recorded 
by Sankara’s admirer, if it is authentic, would prove that the original 
cult must have come into existence at least a couple of centuries, 
if not more, before the eighth century a.d., for by that time it had 
as many as six subdivisions wit|jin its fold. R. G. Bhandarkar has 
suggested that as none of the Gupta inscriptions contains the fain¬ 
test allusion to the sect or the cult image, the one was post-Gupta 
in its origin. He supports this suggestion by pointing out that the 
epic allusion to Ganesvara is really to Siva, and the story of Gana- 
pati’s serving as an amanuensis or Vyasa, while the latter composed 
the Mahabharata, was a late interpolation in the Great Epic. But 
the n(Mi-mention pf a religious custom in a particular group of re¬ 
cords, whether literary or archaeological, does not necessarily prove 
that the custom was non-existent at the period. Extant imaffes of 
Ganapati of the early Gupta period show that he was then worship¬ 
ped in some form or other; but it is still possible that a regular cult 
centering around him was systematised only at a somewhat later 
age. The four Brahmanical cults that are mentioned by VarSha- 
mihiraSQ are Vaishnava, Saura, Saiva and Sakta, and it is presumable 
that the Caimpatya cult had not come to enjoy any importance in 
his time; it is also to be noted that his description of an image of 
Ganapati is found only in one or two of the manuscripts of the 


59 BrgtatsatHWta, Ch, 59, V. 19. 
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Brihatsamhit&, and Kem adjudged it an interpolation. The earliest 
cuit'image oi this god so far l^own is found in a niche the 
Bhum^a Siva temple dated in the sixth century a.d., and it is pre> 
sumable that by that time the cult had been systematised to some 
extent. A large number of images of the God and his various as¬ 
pects from the early post-Gupta period onwards testify to the 
growth and development of this cult. The discovery of a marble 
image of Ganapati (called ‘Maha-Vinayaka' in the inscription on its 
jiedestal) at Gardez, about 70 miles to the south of Kabul, of about 
the seventh century, and a few images of the god in Java and Cam¬ 
bodia, proves that the cult had already migrated to the distant lands 
in the west and the east. 



Chapter Twenty-eight (B) 


JAINISM 


I. DECCAN 

Reference has been made in the preceding volume to the gradual 
spread ot Jainism all over India. During the period under review. 
Jainism flourished highly in the Deccan and enjoyed a good deal 
ot royal patronage. T^is was mainly due to two reasons. In the first 
place, the rigorous, ascetic and pious life of the Jaina monies at¬ 
tracted the attention, of the Idngs, queens, royal officers and 
wealthy merchants who either embraced Jainism or developed 
.strong leanings to the Jaina way of life. Secondly, the leaders 
of the Jaina church were not averse to active interference in 
politics when they found any opportunity to turn it to their own 
advantai^e. Thus the monk Simhanandi, according to later inscrip¬ 
tions, played a prominent part in founding the Gariga dynasty, and 
consequently the Gaiiga rulers were great supporters of Jainism all 
along. Some of the later Ganga princes like Sivamara, were partial 
to Jainism; and Marasimha III was a fervent Jaina in whose memorv 
some temples and other monuments stand to-day. Pulakesin TI of 
the Chalukva dvnasty bestowed the highest favour on the learned 
poet Raviklrti (a.d. 634) who constructed the MefUiti temole at 
Aihdie. By the time the Ganga power began to decline, Tainism 
came under the aegis of two roval families, Rashtrakutas and Kadam- 
bas; and many princes were quite partial to Jainism as seen from 
their grants Some of the Kadamba rulers have made liberal grants 
to Jaina temples and for the benefit of Jaina monks: Kurchakas, 
Nirgranthas, Yapanlyas and Svetapatas. The Rashtrakuta monarch 
Amoghavarsha I was not only a great devotee of the Jaina poet Jin.a- 
sena, but he himself became a convert to Jainism, possiblv at the 
close of his life, and died like a pious Jaina. To him are attributed the 
KavirSjamarf'a, a Kannada work on poetics and the Prahiottarn- 
ratriamSld in Sanskrit. It was in his reign and in that of subsequent 
rulers that Jaina authors like Jinasena, PalvakTrti. MahavTrachnr^’^a, 
Indranandi, Somadeva, and Pushpadanta flourished. Some of the 
important officers of the State like the minister Bharata, at whose re¬ 
quest Pushpadanta renewed his literary activities in ApabhrnAi4a. 
were Jainas. Indra died like a devoted Jaina observing saUe}dtar0, 
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Jaina authors received patronage from Western Chalukyas, and It 
was Tailapadeva that honoured the Kannada poet Ranna (a.d. 993) 
with the title Kavi Chakravarti. Some of the feudatories of Gangas 
and Rashtrakutas and provincial heads from the families of the- 
Santaras, Kohgalvas, Chengalvas etc., were quite partial to Jainism. 
Even when the central governments became weak, there was no ap¬ 
preciable effect on the fortunes of Jainism because of the patronage 
ot provincial heads. 

The popularity of Jainism-among the masses is also partly due to 
the fact that it succeeded in harmonising religious doctrines with die 
normal secular activities of an ordinary man. The scheme of Giinas- 
thanas and Pratimas preached by Jainism clearly shows that a lay¬ 
man, in view of his circumstances, has a set of ethical rules prescri¬ 
bed to him and is not to be expected to follow the rules prescribed 
for a monk. Some scholars acquainted only with the rules of Jaina 
monks often misunderstand Jainism and its doctrine of Ahimsa, as 
practised by a layman. In the history of Deccan'of this period there 
have been many Jaina generals lighting bloody wars and at the same 
time being pious Jainas. As remarked by a historian; ‘The greatest 
claim of Jainism at the hands of posterity is that it gave to India 
men who turned it into a philosophy of action, and clearly showed 
the importance of the fact that Ahimsa, which was the keynote of 
their great faith, instead of being an obstacle in the path of their 
country’s liberation was really an adjunct without which no freedom 
could be effected either in the field of religion or in that of politics.^l 
Chamundaraya served under two Gahga rulers, Marasirhha and his 
son Rajamalla IV, at a lime when the Ganga kingdom was threaten¬ 
ed by aggression on various fronts. He was a great general, a brave 
soldier, a devout noble and liberal Jaina, and a man of letters—a 
unique personalih'^ in the historv of Karnataka. During subsequent 
c'enturies many Jaina generals have left their stamp on the battle¬ 
fields ol the Deccan. 

The inscriptions from Kaniataka and neighbouring regions describe 
many eminent women from royal and noble families who by their 
piety and benevolence were great supporters of the Jaina faith, 
Kandachchi (a.d. 776) of the well connected Nirgund family built a 
temple for which the Gahga king made a grant. Jakkiyabbe, the wife 
of Naparjuna Nalgavunda, was an able ruler and a devoted Sravika 
who died by observing sdlekhana. In Attimabbe, the daughter of 
general Mallappa (under Chalukya Tailapa a.d. 973-997), there is 
an ideal of devotion to learning and pie^. She got prepared one 
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thousand copies of Ponna^s ^dntipurana and many an image of gold 
and silver. There have been other outstanding pious ladies of royal 
connection such as Jakkisundari and Pamabbe who were highly re¬ 
ligious, receiving instruction and inspiration from eminent Jaina 
monks and nuns. With generous royal patronage and such eminent 
monks and nuns of high intellectual and religious attainments in its 
fold, it is put natural that Jainism came to have a good hold on the 
commercid classes and masses too. It has betui surmised that at least 
one-third of the total population of die Deccan of the Rashtrnkufa 
period was following the gospel of Maha\ira.2 It must be noted, 
however, that the fortunes of Jainism were not so bright in the eas¬ 
tern coast-land or Andhra country. Traces of the residence of Jaina 
monks are found here and there- and some of the earlier Eastern 
Chalukya kings like Amma II (a.d, 945-70) have made grants to Jaina 
temples. But while eminent Jaina poets from the Veiigi-Mandala, 
like Pampa and Ponna, sought the patronage of Karnataka princes 
and enriched Kannada language, the Jainas have not left behind any 
significant composition in Telugu. Perhaps the Telugu area was not 
congenial to their literary experiments; or if they wrote any poems, 
the ravages, of time have not allowed their works to survive. It is 
alleged that pre-Nannaya (a.d, 1020) Telugu literature, probably 
Jaina in authorship, was destroyed by sectarian haired. ‘The onlv 
fugitive glimpses preserved for us of the Jaina culture are Atharva- 
na’s Bhdrata (said to have been burnt by Nannaya), the name of 
Padmakavi, and Kavi Jandkatjam, a treatise on poetics .^3 

II. SOUTH INDIA 

Jainism had, however, a more chequered career in South India. 
The relics at Kanchi, the traditional association of eminent authors 
like Samantabhadra with that place, and the fact that Sarvanandi is 
said to have composed his original Lokavibhaga in a.d. 458 at the 
time of Simhavarman of Kaiichl go to suggest that in the early cen¬ 
turies of the Christian era Kanchi was an important centre of Jaina 
culture, and perhapsr the early Pallavas were partial to Jainism. It is 
said that Mahendravarman was a Jaina before he was converted to 
Saivism. Besides the Mulasahgha, which appears to have been the 
designation of the original migrating group of. Jaina monks in the 
South (Vd. II, Ch XIII), there is ^o often mentioned a Dravi^a- 
san^a (with its Nandi-gana) which indicates the Jaina ascetic con 


2 A. S. Altekar, The Rm^akutas and Their Timest p. 313. 

3 F. and R. M. Bhujaoga Rao, Telugti Literature, p. 21. 
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gregation of tlie Tamil country. According to Devasena, Vajranandi,4 
the pupil of Pujyapada, started the Dravida Samgha at southern 
Mathura in a.d. 470. Jaina monks, whose names are found in inscrip¬ 
tions of different ages, lived in caves; and the Jaina settlements with 
their temples were called palli. Making reasonable concessions for 
sectarian distortions, we get a good picture of Jainas and Jainism in 
early Tamil literature from works like the Manimekalai. The des¬ 
cription in Devdram hymns that the Jaina moilks went about nude, 
without bath, and now and then putting out their hair etc., shows 
that the Jaina monks in this part were mainly of the Digambara faith; 
and this is further confirmed by Jaina contributions to Tamil liter¬ 
ature. For nearly one thousand years the Jaina faith was deep rooted 
in the Tamil country and influential in society; the contributions of 
Jaina teachers and autliors to Tamil language and literature were all- 
sided and substantial; ‘it is easy to detect’, as observed by a Tamil 
historian, ‘the continuity of Jaina elements in the Saiva hagiology, of 
Jaina ideas of conduct in the life of the upper classes of the popula¬ 
tion, and of Jaina moiiasticism in our mutt organisation.^ 

The Kalabhras, who occupied a dominant position in the Tamil 
land lor some time (pp 320-21), arc said to have come to Madurai and 
extended their patronage to Jainism. During the period that follow¬ 
ed, sectarian animosity in the Tamil country seems to have become 
acute. The rise of Sankara probably created a thrill in the intellec¬ 
tual circles. The king Kun Pandya or Nedumaran was converted 
from Jainism to Saivism by Tirujnanasaihbandar, a Saiva saint. About 
the same time, there flourished another Saiva saint, Appar, once a 
Jaina, who proved a repressive force against Jainism in the Pallava 
territory. In their hymns the two saints paint Jainas in dark colour, 
thereby rousing popular prejudice against them. The Saiva Cholas 
were not favourable to Jainism: it is stated that they destroyed the 
Jaina temple at Puligere. The hymns of Appar and others are full of 
references to the persecution of Jainas who appear to have suffered 
in large numbers in Pallava and Pandya territory. The Vaishnava 
Alvars too, followed in the footsteps of Saiva saints. Though there 
are different opinions on the dates of these saints, these events may be 
placed towards the close of our period. As to the career of Jainism, 
a historian remarks as fallows: ‘The vast Jaina remains in South India 
of mutilated statues, deserted caves and ruined temples at once re¬ 
call to our mind die greatness of the religion in days gone by and the 
theological rancour of the Brahmins who wiped it out of all active 

4 DarSanasdra, |^. 24 ff. 

5 C. S. SrinivSsadiari, Some Vestiges of Jainism among the Aneiaat TamilSf p. 113. 
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existence. The Jains have been forgotten; their traditions have been 
ignored; but, the memory of that bitter struggle between Jainism and 
j^duism, characterised by bloody episodes in the South, is constan¬ 
tly kept alive in the series of frescoes on the, wail of die mantapam of 
the Gcdden Lily Tank of the famous MlnakshI Temple at Madura. 
These* paintings illustrate the jjersecution and impaling or the Jains 
at the instance of Tirujn^asambandar, the arch-enemy of Jainism. 
As though this were not sufficient to humiliate that unfcntunate race, 
the whole tragedy is gone through at five of the twelve annual festi¬ 
vals at the Madura tefnple. «It is, indeed, sad to reflect that be)'ond 
the lingering legends in secluded spots and the way-side statues of 
her saints and martyrs, Jainism in the South has left little to testify to 
the high purposes, the comprehensive proselytising zeal, and the poli¬ 
tical influence which she inspired in her fiery votaries -of old’.6 

m. NORTH INDIA 

Although Jainism gradually entrenched itself in Western India, 
especially Gujarat, Rajputana and Malwa, it had no stronghold in 
North India at the beginning of the period under review. In this ear¬ 
lier period the active monastic organisation of the Jainas received 
more patronage from mighty merchant princ'es than from royalty. 
The Gupta period has so far yielded only a few epigraphic records 
connected with Jainism, and these belong to distant localities like 
Paharpur in Bangladesh, Udayagiri in Malwa, Mathura and Kahaum: 
a couple of them refer to the setting up of images of Parsva and 
others by pious devotees. It may be noted in this context, on the 
authority of Kuvalayamald of Uddyotana (a.d. 779), that an Acharya 
Harigupta, of the Gupta family (vamsd), who stayed at the metro¬ 
polis Pawaiya (in the Panjab), was the preceptor of king Torama^a. 
Although the identity of diis Harigupta cannot be definitely estab¬ 
lished (above, p. 228), the fact that a Jaina monk was accepted as 
a guru by Torama^a must have been a great encouragement for 
Jainism in Western India. Gimar had been a sacred place to the 
Jainas since remote times, and Jaina monks stayed in the caves there. 
Then Valabhi must have grown into an important centre of canonical 
study, for the redaction of the canon tome place there in a.d. 453 
imder the presidentship of Devarddhi; and it is there that Jinabhadra 
finished his Visesh&vasyaka-bhdshya in a.d. 609, when Siladitya was 
on the throne. The rich merchants who amassed wealth by overseas 
trade were great patrons of the Jaina Sangha in Gujarat, and often 
built temples and made religious endowments. 


0 M. S. R. Ayyangar, Studies in Sotdh Ifkfiaa JaMm, pp. 79 ff. 
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Uddyotana gives some more detaik about the successors of Haii- 
gupta and other monks, active in Rajasthan. Harigupta had a pupil 
Devagupta, who was a great poet and perhaps belonged to a royal 
iamily. His pupil was Sivadiandra Mahattara who started from Pav- 
vaiya on pilgrimage and settled in Bhinnamala. His pupil Yaksha- 
datta, had many a gifted and glorious pupil who decked Gurjaiadeia 
by erecting temples everywhere. One of these, Vatesvara, got erected 
a magnificent Jaina temple at Akasavapra. His" pupil was Uddyotana, 
the author of Kuvalayamala (a.d. 779), who originally belonged to a 
Kshatriya family and leceived lessons in Siddhanta from Virabhadra 
and in logic from Haribhadra. He finished this work at Javalipura 
(i.e., Jalor in the old ‘Jf^dhpur State’) which was rich with Sravakas 
and Jaina temples, and where Virabhadra had got erected a temple 
of Rishabhadeva. Such glimpses of the activities of Jaina monks and 
their association with towns like Girinagara, Valabhi, Bhinnamala, 
and Jalor show how the community had identified itself with the' 
rising and falling fortunes of the Gurjara capitals. It is but natural 
and consequential that soon Anahillapura came to be a great political 
and cultural centre; both for Gujarat and the'Jainas. Vanaraja Cha- 
vada, while founding Anahilla-pada, invited eminent Jaina merchants 
and monks who had magnificent temples erected there. Many of his 
councillors, and generals were Jainas. In Eastern India the poet Bap- 
pabhatti, who was a contemporary of V^pati, is said to have con¬ 
verted to Jainism king Amaraja, the son and successor of Yasovarman 
of Kanauj. 

IV. MONKS AND THE LAITY 

The temple with the statues of Tirthahkaral and others and the 
monastic order including outstanding monks, formed the mainstay 
for the spread and progress of Jainism among the masses. The pious 
house-holders and ladies regularly visited the temples, where oc¬ 
casional festivities were celebrated and monks prescribed fasts and 
other vows to th,e laity. It appears that certain monks, who were for¬ 
merly staying in caves, came to be closely associated with certain 
temples to which the kings gave gifts of lands for worship in the 
name of those very monks. Gradually some of the monks began to 
stay in the temples, and thus arcMie the later distinctiem of cht^tyavasa 
and vanavSsa. It is possible that out of the former grew the institutiem 
of Bhattaraka (more or less a religious head of the commimity), first 
in the South and then in the North. The monks wandered over a 
pretty large area, except during the four months of the rainy season; 
and the mcmastic pedigrees show that diere were dose cultural cm- 
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tacts (which increased with political conquests) between Gujarat and 
Deccan, and Gujarat and Eastern India. The vow of sallehhand, i.e., 
voluntarily lacing death by gradual fasting on critical occasions, was 
regularly observ^ by monks and pious men and women. In the 
South a large number of inscriptions recording sallekhatm and samny- 
asttmarana have come down to us, especially from holy plates to 
which monks and pious laity retired on tlie eve of their lives. 

During this period flourished some of the most distinguished 
monks and literary men in Gujarat and the Deccan. It is through 
their preachings that huge temples were built, costly statues erected, 
and religious gifts given by princes and merchants. If logicians like 
Akalahka and Haribhadra propagated Anekantamata and attacked 
other creeds, the poets too did die same only through a different 
channel. Jatila, writing in the South some time in the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D., vigorously attacks heterodox schools of diought; and he den¬ 
ounces non-Jaina deities, the sacerdotal religion of the Vedas, priestly 
rituals and the firahmanical order of societv. The sacrifices, invol¬ 
ving killing of beings, were gradually losing popularity, due to the in¬ 
fluence ol die doctrine of Ahimsa on which Jainism insisted; and 
the 'Jainas fostered the principle of toleration more sincerely and at 
the same time more successfully than any other community in India.'’^ 
With the gradual loss of royal patronage, Jainism suffered at the 
hands of rival sects, first in the Tamil land and later in Karnafaka. 
The Saiva impact was perhaps too crushing in the Tamil area, as is 
apparent from the subsequent fortunes of Jainism there. But while 
emerging successful out of the struggle, Saivism and Saiva saints 
were influenced by Jainism in various ways: the fourfold gift prea¬ 
ched in Jainism was imitated; the caste system was run down; hymns 
were composed in the manner of those addressed to lurthahkaras; 
and sixty-three saints were admitted in the Saiva hierarchy like the 
Jaina Salakapurushas. 

V. LITERATURE 

The council of Valabhl is an outstanding event during this j^eriod. 
The Jaina Siddhanta or the Canon, which was shaped at tlie Pafali- 
putra council, in the fourth century b.c. (Vol. II, Ch. XIII), was re¬ 
duced to a state of disorder due to schisms in the Church, and dis¬ 
continuity in the inheritance of scriptural knowledge occasioned by 
the death oi eminent teachers. Some time at the beginning of the 
fourth century a.p., Skandila at Mathura and Nagarjuna at Valabhl 
invited mernks from distant parte and tried to restore the Siddhanta, 

7 B. A. Salebve, Mvdkmol /oNsffl, p. 270. 
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portions of which were being lost in traclition?d memory. In course of 
time a co-ordination of these two attempts became necessary. Con¬ 
sequently in the year 980 after the nirvana of Mahavifa a council 
was again convened at Valabhi under the presidentship of Devarddhi 
Kshamasrama^ia for pooling together the Siddhsmta fixed by Skandila 
and Nagarjuna, to give the texts a settled form and also to prepare 
authentic copies lor the use of eminent monks as well as ascetic con¬ 
gregations. There are reasons to believe that the present-day Ardha- 
magadhi canon is practically the same as that shaped at the Valabhi 
council (in the fiftii century a.d.). This council gathered all that was 
known or recorded, and re-arranged the entire material under a 
somewhat new classification. It was found that the Drishtivada was 
lost beyond recovery; certain sections had become defunct; and some 
materi^ remained ot doubtful context. So the present canon is wan¬ 
ting in the twelfth Ahga; there are gaps in texts like the Acharanga 
and passages require re-arrangement; and a new division like the 
Upahga had to be devised for absorbing apparently additional ma¬ 
terial. The present Agama, Siddhanta or Canon consists of 11 Aiigas, 
12 Up^gas, 10 Prakirnakas, 6 Chhedasutras, 2 Individual Texts and 
4 Mulasutras. Though the Pr^rit language shows signs of modernity 
here and there, the canon is substantially the same as ihat of the 
Pataliputra council, with some of its parts lost, re-arranged, and re¬ 
dacted with very few additions. The authority of this canon, per¬ 
haps even when it was compiled at Pataliputra, was not accepted by 
the Digambaras who started compiling memory notes primarily in 
the distant South, and we have consequently the pre-canonical 
works of Siv^ya, Vatfakera, Kundakunda and others. These works 
bear witness to much that was common to Svetambaras and Digani- 
baras. 

The redaction of the canon was an achievement of which the 
monks and laity must have felt proud; and it is no wonder that it in¬ 
augurated a new era in the intellectual life of the Jainas in Gujarat. 
Eminent monks were sure to come forth to elucidate and expound 
the contents of the canon. The Niryukti commentaries, in gathds, 
were there on some of the texts even prior to (he Valabhi council, 
but they were too concise and technical to serve all explanatory pur¬ 
poses. The trend of contemporary thought required a lodcal and 
argumentative propounding of the contents; so aumors like 
Sahghadisa and Jinabhadra (Valabhi, a.d. 609) wrote the Bhashya, in 
Prakrit g^has, 'expounding tfie contents of certain texts and their 
Nfiryuktis. Other autfiors like Jinadasa Mahaftara wrote Ghungd com¬ 
mentaries in prose, in mixed Pralqit and Sanskrit, mostly occupying 
themselves with hair-splittmg textual explanation. Gujarat became the 
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cradle of canonical study which reached remarkably perfection when 
learned Sanskrit commentaries on some of the texts were written by 
Haribhadra (c. a.d. 750), Silahka (a.d. 876) and others. 

The Jaina literature, tiiough forming a little world by itself, is fully 
sensitive and reacting to the general progress of Indian thought. The 
method of exposition in the canonical texts is that of a teacher, of a 
preacher, and of a dogmatist, who rarely argues and refutes, though 
he is aware of religious tenets to which he does not subscribe. He 
explains more by division (or classification) than by definition. The 
Niryuktis and Bh^hyas adopt a logical method which is furtlicr per¬ 
fected by the Sanskrit commentaries. Um^vati’s Tattvartha-sutra is 
a systematic exposition of Jainism, and its Svopajna-hliwilitja only 
completes the chain of thought of which the sutras are just the links; 
but, as time passed on, it needed elaborate elucidation by way of re¬ 
futing the contemporary philosophical views. The commentaries on 
these sutras clearly demonstrate how the Jaina philosophers refuted, 
from time to time, the various alien doctrines predominant at the 
time, and established the validity of the principles upheld by them. 
Pujyapada clearly defines many a technical tenn witli tlic aid of his 
grammatical genius; Akalaiika and Haribhadra tried to fortify every 
doctrine on the basis of anekanta logic; and Siddhasena and Vidya- 
nanda, though holding different opinions on certain dogmas, suc¬ 
cessfully elaborated their attack against contemporary schools of 
thought. The thought-patterns set forth by Gautama and Ka^ada, 
and the ideology of Nagarjuna and Asaiiga, almost opened a new 
branch of literature vfherein Sanskrit language was most happily 
handled and logical arguments were advanced with vehemence. It 
is mainly during this period that Jaina authors like Samantabhadra, 
Siddhasena, Mallavadi, Akalahka, Haribhadra, Anantavirya and 
Vidyananda not only refuted other systems of philosophy, but also 
made solid contributions to Indian Myaya literature, besides putting 
their dogmatic structure on a sound logical basis. On the one hand 
the logician thus defended the system of philosophy, and on the 
other the dogmatist went on thoroughly studying and recording the 
details of Karma doctrine. Authors like Siva^arman compiled mono¬ 
graphs; VIrasena and Jinasena wrote elaborate commentaries on ear¬ 
lier Sutras; and Nemichandra and Madhavachandra prepared digests 
in the tenth century a.d. Thus there is a vast literature dealing with 
the Karma doctrine which possesses a unique metaphysical basis in 
Jainism. 

Jaina authors all along cultivated PrsJcrit, the language of their 
scriptures, and also Sanskrit, the language of the learned, whenever 
the necessity of the latter was felt. The canon in Pralqit and its ac- 
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cessories were mainly intended for the Jainas, while the logical trea¬ 
tises in Sanskrit were meant for the learned body in general. Almost 
from the beginning the Jaina authors have selected the narrative tale 
in the form of Parana, Kavya, romantic novel or didactic story as the 
most suitable vehicle for conveying their religious principles. The 
(hemes centred round 63 holy persons of the Jaina' mythology, col¬ 
lectively or individually, monastic martyrs and heroic legends of 
Rama and Vasudeva. Gujarat (with Rajasthan) and the Deccan have 
j)roduced some of the best authors of this age; and as there was politi¬ 
cal contact between these two, the Jaina works do show some mutual 
influence in these parts. Besides Prakrit and Sanskrit, Jaina authors 
cultivated Apabhramsa in the North and Kannada and Tamil in die 
South. Major contributors to Jaina narrative literature, from Gujarat 
include: PMalipta, Saiighadasa, Haribhadra, Uddyotana and 
Siliicharya in Prakrit, and Jinasena I (a.d. 782-83), Siddharshi (a.d. 
906) and Harishena (a.d. 93i-32) in Sanskrit; from Malwa Dhanapala 
(a.d. 970) and Mahascna (between a.d. 974 and 1009), in Sanskrit; and 
Irom the South Kavi Paramesvara, Jatila, Jinasena II (ninth century), 
Gunabhadra, Somadeva (a.d. 959) etc. in Sanskrit. Like Sanskrit 
Prakrits also became, in course of time, stereotyped literary lang¬ 
uages, and popular languages underwent further evolution. The 
Vanmacharitja of Vimala shows the influence of popular Apabhramsa, 
and soon after the fifth century a.d. the Jaina authors started com¬ 
posing devotional and narrative works in ApabhrarhSa which is in¬ 
debted to Profit for much of its vocabulary and to contemporary 
veinaculars foi its inflection, construction and metres. The prominent 
authors of this period are Joindu, Chaturmukha, Svayambhu, and 
Pushpadanta whose works, excepting those of Chatunnukha, have 
come down to us. Pushpadanta began his Mahdpuratya in a.d. 
959 while Tudiga, or Krishnaraja III of the R^htrakuta dynasty, was 
celebrating his victory over the Cholas at Melpati. 

The Jaina teachers never tried to constitute an intellectual aristo¬ 
cracy claiming some exclusive sanctity either for their knowledge or 
for any particular language. They tried to inculcate their moral ideas 
among the masses, and this they could do better through local lang¬ 
uages. They therefore, always tried to address tfie masses throu^ 
the vernaculars. It is this desire on their part that has raised soroe of 
the vernaculars to a level of hi^ literary refinement. 

The contribution to Tamil hterature by Jaina authors is consider¬ 
ably rich, but we are not on safe ground about tibe dates of Tamil 
works. When flie Chinese pilgrim, Hiuan Tsang, visited South 
the middle of die seventh century, Digambara Jainas and Ja^ 
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temples were numerous in both tfie Pallava realm and the Pandya 
kingdom. 

Hie advent erf Jainas and Buddhists in the field of Tamil composi¬ 
tion brought about a distinct change in its tone and ideology. Espe¬ 
cially the faina authors, to whom posterity owes many a masterpiece 
of Tamil literature, were imbued with the spirit of Prakrit and Sans¬ 
krit literature, and infused the same in their Tamil ceimposition. 
Their works are characterised by religious zeal, didactic appeal and 
moral elevation; their tales are grand and awe-inspiring with the mes¬ 
sage of Ahimsd looming very large. There are conflicting views 
about the faith of Tiruvalhivar. but all along the Jainas have claimed 
the Kural as their work. Besides thev have composed other didacti*^ 
works like the NSlacliyar, Araucrichf'hdram of Tirumunippadivar, 
Palamoli of Munruraiyar Araiyanar etc. Tlirce of the five maior 
Kavyas we owe to Jaina authors: the ^ilappadikdram of Ilahffovadi- 
gal, a brother of the Chera prince Sehguttnvan, the Vdaijdpadi of im- 
know authorship, and the Chinidmani of Tinittakkadevar. The two 
other major Kavyas, Manimekalui and Kutuldakc.^i are by Buddhist 
authors. 

Generally the themes are the same as those in Sanskrit and Prakrit 
Jaina works. In some cases, however, the Jaina authors have worked 
out the local stories infusing them with their ideology, investing 
them with the touches of their reh>ions bias, and imposing on them 
their pet ideas of rebirth and retribution. Their imnortant minor 
Kavyas are the NtlakiM, which is a jioem refuting other svstems of 
philosophy, Udatfana-kavya, which is connected with the talcs of the 
Brihatkathd, Chuldmani and Ndgakumdra-kavifa. The dates of some 
of those works are far from being definitely fixed. The author of 
the earliest Tamil grammar is perhaps a Jaina; and in later vears the 
Jaina authors made important contributions to Tamil grammar, me¬ 
trics and lexicography. 

It is through the pioneer efforts of Jaina poets that the Kannada 
language came to be invested with a fluent literary stvle. The earlier 
poets respectfully mention many Prakrit and Sanskrit works from 
which they derived both scholarship and inspiration. Thev 
could see what their colleagues in the Tamil country were doing for 
the masses through the local language. And the patronage of Karna- 
faka dynasties gave diem great opportunities for their cultural and 
literary activities. The earliest Kannada composition that has come 
down to us is die Kavirdiamdrga attributed to Amoghavarsha (a.d. 
815-77) of the Rashfrakuta dynasty. It does presuppose still earlier 
literature in Kannada. The three gems of Kannada literature name- 
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ly Pampa, Ponna and Ranna belong to this period. Tbey respect¬ 
fully refer to many Jaina dchSryas to whom probably they owed their 
religious and literary inspiration. It is noteworthy that some of these 
poets, or their families, were converted to Jainism possibly by the 
pious influence of great Jaina monks of that age. A poet of this period 
who deserves special mention is Chamundaraya, the commander-in- 
cliief of Rajamalla (a-u. 974-84). He was a pupil of Ajitasena and to 
him we owe the TrishashUscMkd-purusha-charita in Kannada prose. 
It is a stylistic Purana, in prose with occasional verses, giving the 
account of 63 holy persons of the Jaina church in the manner of Kavi 
Paramesvara, Jinasena and Gunabhadra of the past. It is a remar¬ 
kable event that these early Kannda poets were not Acharyas but 
lavmen. 'ITiey rightly addressed their fraternity through the vernacu¬ 
lar. but it was rather too high-flown for the masses. Their outlook was 
not exclusively sectarian, though thev are not wanting in the zeal 
for propagating Jaina doc'trines. They have freely drawn on earlier 
Sanskrit and Prakrit works, and thus with their rich heritage they 
could raise Kannada language to a classi^'^l dignity. Their poems no 
more remained sec^tarian texts but proved to be literary masterpieces 
for the judicious Uiterateur of posterity. 

The Jaina por'ls cultivated various languages not merely as a 
means to an end. Their love for language and literature was genu¬ 
ine and ardent. That is why they wrote on grammar, rhetoric, me¬ 
trics, lexicography and other accessories of literary study. Even ma¬ 
thematics, medicine, polity and other technical branches of learning 
were duly attended to by Jaina authors. In many cases the literan? 
pursuit transcended the religious purpose: that is how the Jaina au¬ 
thors left a lasting stamp on Tamil and Kannada which they enrich¬ 
ed in the South 

The Jaina monks have been ardent devotees of learning, and more 
so in Gujarat: thev spent much of their time and energy in study¬ 
ing different branches of knowledge and composing works accord¬ 
ing to their aptitude and ability. Their pursuit of knowledge needed 
big manuscript libraries; rich members of the laity did their best to 
equip them in different places; and some of the manuscripts from 
the Jaisalmer and Pattan collections may belong to our period .^Tl)cse 
manuscript collections can be looked upon as a part of our national 
wealth. The doctrine of Ahimsa has bred exceptional intellectual 
tolerance among the monks, and in their pursuit of learning, their 
sectarian zeal was never a hindrance. It is in Jaina manust'*ipt (^1- 
lecHons that we come across itre non-Jaina works which the Jaina 
monks have preserved for posteriU' as safely Jts their own scriptures, 
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It is indeed highly creditable on the part of these monks, especially 
because sectarian fanaticism in Mediaeval India has gone to the 
extent of burning books belonging to others. 

VI. PHILOSOPHY AND SOCIAL ETHICS 

The fundamental Jaina doctnnes were arranged quite systemati¬ 
cally by Umasvati in his Tattvartha-sutra, which has serv'ed as the 
basic work in subsequent centuries. The Svetambara and Digam- 
bara authors criticised each other on certain dogmatic details, but 
they all along defended their doctrines against the attacks of Bud¬ 
dhist and Brahmanic schools which the>' severely criticised in their 
works. The metaphysical and epistemological structure of Jainism 
has undergone little change. The Syadvada and Nayavada reached 
almost a final stage during this period. The doctrine of Ahiihsa or 
extreme kindness to life has been the primary vow of the monk. The 
laity formed an integral part of the Jaina order, and the rules and 
regulations for the laity were just a miniature of those prescribed 
for monks. Practically a house-holder is always on his wav to monk¬ 
hood; only he is allowed to halt at some milestone according to his 
ability. During this period Jainism showed a good deal of proselv- 
tizing zeal in the South; and Jaina principles did have a sober iiiflu- 
ence on society. TTie popularity of the story of YaiSodhara in South 
Indian literature onlv shows how thoroughlv the doctrine of Ahimsa 
was propagated. Jainism could not escape the influence of the new 
converts to their faith who continued to worship their tutelarv dei¬ 
ties and practise some of the family rites as before. It is possiblv 
due to such influence that the subordinate pantheon of Jaina worship 
grew, household rituals were adjiLSted, non-Jaina terms were re¬ 
defined to suit the Jaina ideology, and so on. An author like Soma- 
deva was willing to make concession for various popular rites, pro¬ 
vided tie fundamentals of Jainism are accepted (samyaktva) and 
the vows are thoroughly observed. 

VII. MONUMENTS 

As a result of the patronage of princes and rich merchants, Jainism 
cotild boast of possessing many monuments serving various purposes 
of the <»mmimitv. The interdependence of the ascetic order and the 
Taitv was a religious necessity, and perhaps the chief plank supiwrt- 
ing the .social structure. The monks were expected to lead a rigorous 
life, living in a lonely place away from the crowd; but tbev came 
to the laitv for meals, and the laitv visited them for relim'ous en- 
li^tenment. The canon vividly describes the ideal life Mahavira led 
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aii<. how monks came and stayed in the chaUya in the town-paifa. 
From pretty early times the Jaina monks lived in or retired to caves 
in hills adjacent to human habitation. ]aina caves of diis (or some 
even of earlier) period are found near about Madurai, Badami, Tera, 
Fllora, Kalyanagada, N^ik, Mahgituhgi, Gim^, Udayagiri etc. Some 
of them were used by monks for .their salleldiana-marana. One 
comes across nisidis or stone structures commemorating the sam- 
nijdsa-mnrana of eminent monks in many places. Stupas and statues 
were erected in certain caves in early days. A cave with a statue is 
virtually a temple, as understood later on. The caves at Tera, Ellora 
etc. are really cave-temples. The texts like the Edyapasenitfa contain 
colourful descriptions of statues etc; and Khandagiri and Mathura 
inscriptions prove the existence of image-worship amoncf the Jainas. 
Building temples and erecting statues have been looked upon as 
religious and meritorious acts. Authors like Jatila in the Soutib have 
appealed to this sentiment and an Acharya like Ya^adatta, mded by 
his pupils, popularised the building of temples all over Gujarat. Few 
temples and statues have survived the repeated attacks of foreign 
iconoclasts. Only a few images of this period are available from 
southern Gujarat; for instance, those dug out at Mahudi. In the 
South old statues here and there are met with, some of which are 
attended by the figures of Yaksha and Yakshl. Jinabhadra, Uddyotana 
and Tinasena I refer tc temples at Valabhl, Wadhwan, Akasavapra 
and Jalor; and it is quite likelv that some of the temples belong to 
this i:)eriod. In the South we have plenty of Jaina temples in the 
Pallava, Kadamba and Chalukya styles. For instance, there is tihe 
Meguti temple at Aihole (a.d. 634). now converted into a Saiva san¬ 
ctuary. At Puligere or modern Lakshmesvara also there is an old 
temple; at Sravana Belgola there is the famous basadi named after 
its builder, the general Chamundaraya. Some of the temples in the 
South have a mdnastdmbha in front of them; some specific ideas are 
associated with it in Jainism; and the practice of erecting such free¬ 
standing pillars of stone was later on carried to greater perfection. 
It is at the close of this period that Chamundaraya got constructed 
the majestic statue of Bahubali at Sra’vana Belgola in Karnataka. 
It is a nude statue. 57 feet in height, cut from a rock and standing 
on the“ top of a hill called Vindhvagiri. The facial expression of the 
image is symbolic of quiet meditation and is achieved with exquisite 
artistic skill. The statue, is grand in concept, gigantic in execution, 
and remarkable in its general appearance; it is a marvel in Indian 
art and iconography. It has been imitated both in the South and 
North, but no other statue has equalled it in its captivating expression. 
The institution of the Mofhfl, with a Bha^araka as the spiritual head 
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ot the community, perhaps originated during this period, though it 
grew more prosperous later on. The selfless section of the monastic 
order could always wield a healthy influence on the rich laity, whose 
generosity flowed into fruitful channels of erecting religious monu¬ 
ments which facilitated the religious and literary activities of monks. 
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Chapter Twenty-eight (C) 

BUDDHISM 


I. GENERAL PROGRESS 

We have seen in a previous chapter (Vol. II, Ch. XIII) that Buddh¬ 
ism had attained its apogee, both from doctrinal and ecclesiastic 
points of view, in the Kushana period. The Xushanas in the North 
and the Satavahanas in the South were great patrons of the faith, and 
• Mathura, Gandh^a and Kashmir in the North and Dhanyakataka in 
the South had risen to be active centres of Buddhism. 

With the advent of the Gupta dynasty Buddhism received d new 
impetus. The Gupta Emj^rors, we know, were Bhagavatas, adher¬ 
ents of a Brahmanical faith, but they followed a policy of religious 
toleration, and were even sympathetic towards the cause of Buddh¬ 
ism. Although epigraphic evidence on Buddhist endowments under the 
Guptiis is not abundant, \ye have a numljer of important inscriptions 
recording gifts of private donors in the regions of Kausambi, Sanchl, 
Bodhgaya and Mathura from the beginning of the fifth century till 
the end of the sixth.l There are many records, written, by the Chinese 
pilgrims who came to India in this period, which throw light on the 
condition of Buddhism in the c'ountry. Besides, Buddhist ai*t itself, 
with its relics at Mathura, Sarnath, Nalanda, Ajanta, Bagh and 
Dhanyakataka eloquently speaks of the prosperity of Buddhism in 
this period. ' 

Samudra-gupta was in all probability the pati'on of a great Bud¬ 
dhist philoso[>her and was connected with a Buddliist endowment. 

, That philosopher was Vasubandhu, the founder of the idealist school 
of MsJiayana philosophy (Vijnanavada) and the author of the Abhi- 
dharmakosa and a number of other works. There is some controversy 
about the date of Vasubandhu, but it is almost universally accepted 
that he lived in the fourth century and probably till die beginning of 
the fifth.la He was in Ayodliya, the capital of the Guptas, and work- 

1 Fleet, III, Gupta InscripRona, nos. 5, 11, 62 68-73; 76 etc.; MASI pp. 06. 
Naijmda and its Epigraphical Materials, pp. 64, 72 ff. ' 
la Levi, MtdiSvanasutralanikdra, Introduction, pp. 1 t 2; Takakusu, ‘Paramartiia’s 
Life of Vasubandhu*, JRAS. 1905, pp. 44-53; Peri, ‘A propos^de la date de Vasuban- 
"dhu’, BEFEO. XI, pp. 739-90. 
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' cd there. ' The tradition, however, is not quite clear on the name of 
his imperial patron. A biography of Vasubandlm, written by Para- 
martha <^546-69), iiays that this patron was king Vikramaditya of Ayo- 
dhya. This Vikramaditya was so much influenced by Vasubandlm 
that he sent his queen and his son fialaditya to study under ihe fa¬ 
mous teacher. Blladitya, on ascending the throne, continued to hon¬ 
our his former teacher who lived up to a ripe old age of 80 at Ayo- 
dhya. The two kings are believed to have been Chandra-gupta I 
and Samudra-gupta. Their reigns covered *a period of about 55 
years from 320 to 375, the period during which Vasubandhu worked. 
Inscriptions, however, do not support me assumption that the titles 
of Vilaamaditya and Baladitya were ever borne by tliose two rulers. 
The attribution of the titles to them was probably due to a mistake 
of Paramartha who thought that every Gupta eipperor was a Vikra¬ 
maditya and his Crown-prince a Baladitya. When those titles be¬ 
came common with the later rulers of the dynasty the confusion be¬ 
came an easy one. 

An epigraphic record seems to support the story of this associa¬ 
tion of Samudra-gupta with Vasubandhu. We know, on tine evidence 
of the Chinese historians, that king Meghavarna of Ceylon establish¬ 
ed connections with Samudra-gupta and sent a Buddhist monk named 
Mah^aman to establish a monastery at Bodhgaya for the use of 
the Ceylonese ihonks with the permission of die Gupta Emperor 
4p. 27). Mah^aman hav left an inscription at Bodhgaya recording 
this foundation. The inscription, by a double entendre, mentions 
the completion of the Abhidharmakosa as a recent event {sampurti- 
rio dharmdkosah). The name of Vasubandhu is suggested by the ex¬ 
pression lokabhutyai sdstuh Sakyaikabandho.^ The inscription is 
dated in the year 269,. and this should probably be referred to the 
Saka era. That indicates approximately the period (a.d. 348/349) in 
which the Abhidharmakosa was completed. 

Fa-hien waR in India during the reign of Chandra-gupta II and 
visited the famous centres of Buddhist learning in Northern India.3 
He testifies to the flourishing condition of Buddhism, specially in 
Uddiyana, Gandh^a, Madiura, Kanauj, Kosala, Magadha and Ta- 
mralipti. Fa-hien stayed in Magadha for three years, and in Tamra- 
lipti for two years, studying die Buddhist texts, copying them, and 
drawing pictures of images. He mentions the number of monks in 


2 Fleet, op. off., p. 274; Levi, ‘Insaiptioa de Mahdnaman a Bodhgaya, IruUan 
Studies in honour of Lanman, pp, 35-47, (reproduced in Memorial Sylvain LM, pp. 
343 ff.) 

3 Legge, Travels of Fu-ftfen. 
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some of the centres. He found nearly 500 sanghdmnm in Uddiyana, 
which accommodated several thousands of HiojScs. In the neighbour¬ 
hood of Mathura there were ^ore than 20 monasteries accommodat¬ 
ing 8000 monks. From Mathura downwards all along the bank of 
the Yamuna he passed a succession of Buddhist monasteries in which 
thousands of monks lived. These Bgures show that Buddhism was 
in the ascendancy, and this condition went on improving for several 
centuries. Fa-hien was followed by a number of other Chinese 
pilgrims between a.d. 4S0 mid 522, but most of them returned only 
after a sojourn in the Buddhist centres of learning in Kashmir and 
North-Western India.4 ^ 

The foundation of the institutions in Nalanda was also due to die 
patronage of die Gupta rulers. Fa-hien stayed in.Magadha for three 
years, but he does not speak of the.famous monastery of Nalanda. It 
had not either come into existence or become important as a centre 
oi learning at that time. But there is no doubt diat it rose into pro- 
mmence soon after his departure. Hiuan Tsang tells us that the 
monastery was built by Sakraditya. His son and successor Bucldha- 
gupta continued the good work of his father and built anotlicr mon¬ 
astery neai by. King Tathagata-giipta built the third, King Bala- 
ditya the fourth, and Baladitya’s son Vajra, the fifth. Thus five kings 
in succession added to the structures.5 Odier kings of Mid-India 
• followed suit, and N^anda soon became an imposing institution. Of 
the rulers mentioned, Baladilya was probably Narasimhagupta Bala-, 
ditya (above, p. 90). Sakraditya and his successors, who were the 
first buildens of the institution, seem to have represented a collateral 
line of the Gupta dynasty.6 In all appearance the building of Nalan¬ 
da started towards the middle of Ae fifdi century and systematic 
additions were made to it up to the middle of the sixth century. 

From the middle of the seventh century, again, we get a number 
of records giving a clear picture of the condition of Buddhism in 
India. The most im'portant record is. the account of Hiuan Tsang. 
Hp was in India for nearly fourteen years (630-644), visiting prac¬ 
tically all important centres of Buddhism, maldng contacts wiSi great 
teachers and collecting Buddhist texts. In s6me of the places h'e 
stayed for a considerable time, studying Buddhist texts with com¬ 
petent teachers. He mentions about four thousand monasteries with 
/ 

4 Chavannes, ‘Le Voyage de Song-yun dam IVdyana et le Qandhara’, Appendix 
BEFEO, 1903. 

3 Watters, On Yuan Chicang II, p. 165. 

6 The identification of these kings is far from certain. Their identification by 
Dr. H. C. Raydraudhuri with the known Gupta Empeims is very doubtful cf. Poli¬ 
tical Hhiwy of Ancient Mia (5fli edition), pp. 570 ff. 
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nearly one hundred and fifty thousand monks residing in them. 
Many monasteries were in ruins, but many were still great centres 
of Buddhist activities. So far as the extent of Buddhism is concerned, 
it had reached its height in this period, but it also started showing 
symptoms of decay. The very large number of monks in India may 
lead to the suspicion that they had become monks because life was 
easy and care-free in the monasteries which were maintained by 
public charity. Nevertlieless some of the great centres of Buddhist 
study like Nalanda and Valabhi were still keeping tlie light burning 
vigorously. 

King Harsha-vardhana, who ascended the throne in a.d. 606, al¬ 
though an eclectic in regard to his religious profession, had great 
leanings towards Buddhism, his elder brother and sister were devout 
Buddhists, and he himself was a worshipper of Siva, Aditya and 
Buddha. In his later days he Irecame a great follower of the Malia- 
yana Buddhism. Hiuan Tsang, who had established close personal 
relations with the king, testifies to this transformation. He tells us 
that as a Buddhist the king ‘eaiised the use of anin>al food to ceasp 
throughout the five Indias and he prohibited the taking of life under 
severe penalties. He erected thousands of topes on the banks of the 
Ganges, established travellers’ rests through all his dominions and 
erected Buddhist monasteries at sacred places of the Buddhists. He 
regularly held the quinquennial Convocation and gave away in reli¬ 
gious aims everything except the material of war.'i^ The pilgrim fur¬ 
ther tells us that Harsha used to summon all Buddliist monks once 
a year, feed them Tor twenty dav'S, and*arrange for religious discus¬ 
sions. The best of them would be placed-on his own royal throne, 
and the king would take religious instruction from them. He was 
also responsible for making additions to the NManda monastery.8 

Hiushas leaning towards Buddhism seems to have been due to a 
reaction to the policy of persecution pursued by King Sasanka of 
Bengal, who was also responsible for the murder of his elder brother 
(p. 305). ^a.safika, we are told, was not only^hostile towards Buddhism, 
but also carried on works of vandalism against Buddhist institutions. 
Thus it is said that he burnt the Bodhi tree, destroyed tfie footprints 
of Buddha at Pataliputra, bunit the monasteries, and drove away 
the monks.9 It is diflicult to say how far the story of this persecution 
is tnie. The quarrel between the two families, that of Sasanka and 
Harsha, might have led to certain incidents affecting the interests of 

s 

7 WaA ers. op. cit, I, p. 344. 

8 Watters, op cit., II, p. 171. 

9 Watters, op cit., II, p. 115. 
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the Buddhists, but so far as it can be judged from the state of Bud¬ 
dhism in eastern India in ihe time of Hiuan Tsang, the story of an 
extensive persecution shortly before the time of the pilgrim’s visit 
cannot be implicitly believed; 

In the west the rulers of the Maitraka dynasty at Valabhl had be¬ 
come great patrons of the Buddhist faith since the middle of the 
sixth century. The princess Dudda, niece of Dhruvasena I, Dhruva-' 
sena himself, Siladitya I, Dharasena I etc. were all patrons of Bud¬ 
dhism, built monasteries in the city of Valabhi, and patronised scho¬ 
lars. This policy was continued by the rulers right up to the middle 
ot the seventh century. Numerous Buddhist relics discovered at 
Valabhi testify to the existence of Buddhism in that area up to the 
tenth century, 

The century that followed Harsha's rule saw the dismemberment 
of the empire and the rise of dynastic rules in different parts of the 
country. It was a state of anarchy, unfavourable for the growth of 
a monastic religion like Buddhism which depended so much on the 
patronage of the rulers. Many of the early mediaeval dynasties like 
the Rashtrakutas, Pratiharas etc. do not seem to have been very 
friendly towards this religion; tihey patronised' Hindu tevivalist move¬ 
ments. Buddhism still lingered in Kashmir, Swat valley, Valabhi and 
other places in the north, as can be judged frenn the accounts of 
Chinese travellers like I-tsing (671-95) and Wu-kong (751-90), but 
its condition was not prosperous, It was only in Eastern India, spe¬ 
cially in Nalanda, that Buddhism still flourished, most probably on 
account of the large endowments that had been made by the former 
rulers. 

i 

While Buddhism was slowly disappearing from other parts of 
India it had another great revival in Eastern India under the patro¬ 
nage of the Pala dynasty. The P^a dynasty came to power towards 
the middle of the eighth century and ruled over an extensive em¬ 
pire till the middle of the eleventh. The rulers of this dynasty were 
devout Buddhists and called themselves paramasauguta. They were 
responsible for new endowments to the Nalanda monastery and also 
for the foundation of new monasteries such as Vikramaslla, Odan- 
tapuri and Somapura. 

Gopala, tlie first king of the dynasty, founded a Vihara in Nalanda 
and/established many religious schools. His son Dharmapala found¬ 
ed the famous Vikramaslla and also probably the Odantapprf mo- 

10 I,4vi, ’Les donaHons reiigieuses des rois dg Vdle^hT, Etudes critique et, d' his- 
take 11, 1896, pp. 180-203 {Memorial Sylmin LM, pp, 218 ff.). 
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nasterie!^. Somapura was founded by king Devap^a. Dharmap^a 
is also said to have established fifty religious schools. He was, be¬ 
sides, the patron of the great Buddhist scholar Haribhadra, the 
author of noted works on jBuddhist philosophy. A number of other 
institutions had grown, evidently out of private donations, in the 
Pala period sboth in Bihar and Bengal. Some of them like Devikota, 
Traikutaka, Pancbta, Sannagara, Phullahari, Pa^tikera, Vikramapuri 
and Jagaddala are rhentioned in literature.il 

II. IMPORTANT CENTRES OF BUDDHISM 

Although Mathura and Purushapura had played a very important 
part in the dissemination and study of Buddhism iji the earlier.pe¬ 
riod, Kashmir outshone them in the Gupta period. Kashmir had 
become a centre of Buddhist studies in the Kushiina period, and 
continued to be so for several t'enturies even after the disappear¬ 
ance of the Kushanas. It was a great seat of Sanskrit learning since 
early times and this language soon came to be cultis^ated also as a 
vehicle of Buddhist literature in that country. Kashmir was respon¬ 
sible for shaping the canonical literature of the Sarvastivada and 
Mula-Sarvastivada schools which was composed in pure Sanskrit. 

The importance of Kashmir as a centre-of Buddhist studies in the 
Gupta period is clearly brought out by the Chinese accounts. Al¬ 
though Fa-hien did not go to Kashmir, many of his contemporary 
travellers preferred to go to Kashmir for their studies.12 Che-mong, 
who came to India in 404, passed some time in Kashmir for his 
studies. Fa-yong, who came in 420, did the same. Biographies of 
Indian Buddhist scholars of the same period speak of the great 
role of Kashmir in the study and transmission of th^. Buddhist lore. 
Kuinarajiva, who was bora in Kucha in the last quarter of the fourth 
century of an Indian father and a Kuchean mother, was brought 
to Kashmir for his studies. Kashmir sent to China Sahghabhuti (381), 
Gautama Sahghadeva (384), Punyatrata and Dharmayasas (397-401), 
Buddhajiva (423). Buddhaya.sas (about 400), Vimalakshd (406), Guna- 
varinan (413', Dharaiamitra (424), Buddhabhadra (421), Vimoksha- 
sena (541), etc. These scholars were responsible for translating a 
large part of the Sanskrit Buddhist canon into Chinese and building 
up the Chinese Buddhist literature.l3 

Kashmir continued to be a centre of Buddhist studies in the sixth 
^and seventh centuries too, but Nalanda must have eclipsed her ro¬ 
ll HER, I, pp. 417-18. 

12 P. G. Bagcht, India and China (2nd ed.), pp. 65 if. 

13 Ibid., pp. 35 ff. 
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putation to a great extent. From the eighth century, again, Kashmir 
'somewhat regained her prestige and took an active part in the 
stud5 and propagation of Buddhism. In the eighth and ninth cen¬ 
turies Buddhism received patronage from the rulers'and the ^nobility 
of the country. Huei-chao, who visited the country about a.d. 780, 
says that ‘the kings', queens, the princes and die nobility were all 
in the habit*of building mqnasteries according to their respective 
means.’i4 Wu-kong, who was in India between 751 and 790 and 
spent several years in Kashmir in the study of Buddhist texts, also 
speaks of the prosperous condition of Buadhism in that period.ts 
Lalitaditya Muktapida, who maintained diplomatic relations with 
China, was a great patron of Buddhism. ,He founded a number of 
monasteries and'chaityas, and also set up images of Buddha.i^ 
Jayapida continued the same pious acts. In spite of occasional per¬ 
secution, Buddhism continued its precarious existence in Kashmir 
up to the twelfth century. 

Kashmir had a hand in the propagation of Buddhism in Tibet. 
We do not know exactly to which part of India Thonmi-sambhota, 
the first emissary of Srong-tsan-Gampo, came for his studies, but 
according to one tradition, the Tibetan alphabet, which he invent¬ 
ed, was modelled on the alphabet prevalent in Kashmir. The 
establishment of Buddhism on a firm footing in Tibet was due to 
Padmasambhav^, who hailed from Ud^iyana and most probably had 
gone from Kashmir. After die foundation of the monastery of Sam-ye 
by him, two Kashmirian scholars, Jinamitra and Danaslla were in¬ 
vited to Tibet to establish die rules of monastic discipline. 18 A num¬ 
ber of Kashmir scholars—Ananta, Jnwasii, Buddhafrijhiuia etc.— 
went to Tibet to translate the Buddhist texts into Tibetan. The Tibe¬ 
tan canon contains the names of a host of translators and audiors from 
Kashmir who were active in Tibet in the ei^th, nin,th and tenth cen¬ 
turies. Kashmir played an impcniiant part in the establishment of 
Buddhism in Tibet.19 

O^^her centres of Buddhism in the North-West continued their 
existence during this period, but none of diem seems to have played 
any important part in Buddhist studies. Furushapura, which was so 
important in the Kushana period, hkd now become a mere place 

JL4 For Huei-(sbao'» aocoiint, cf. Taiaho edition of the Chinese Tiipitaka, 51, pp. 
570-77. 

15 Levi and Chavannes, ‘Uitineraire d’ Ou-kong', J. As. 1895, pp. 341-84. 

16 BMiatarmgifii, iv, pp. 200 ff. 

17 Obermiller, Su-ston, p. 183. 

18/hid. p. 191. 

19 Ibid., p. 181, and pp. 20| ff. 
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of pilgrimage. The two famous Buddhist philosophers, Asahga and 
Vasiibandhu, whd were bom in Purushapura towards the beginning 
of the Gupta period, apparently went to* odier places, the former 
to Ayodhya and the latter to Kashmir, for their studies. Nagarahara 
f jelaiabacb also figures as the birth-place of some noted scholars, 
but it does not seem to have been a centre of any importance. Bud- 
clhabhadra, who went to China in the beginning of the fifth cen¬ 
tury, was from Nagaraliara. Vimokshasena, who was in China in 
541, was born in Udcliyima, and Jinagupta, who was almost a con- 
lemporary of the former and was in China in 559, was born at 
Purushapura. But amonpst them Bnddhabhadra and Vimokshasena 
at least had their education in Kashmir.20 With the conversion of 
Tibet, Jiilandliara, which lay on tlie route to Tiliet, served as a 
centre of Buddhist activities in the seventh century. Hiuan-chao, 
wlioevvas in India in the middle of that centurv, passed four vears 
at Talandhara in the study of Buddhist literature.2i Occasionally 
Buddhist scholars could be found in these centres; for example, as 
late as in the Pala period we hear of a great scholar of Pumshapura, 
named Sarvajnadeva, who was the teacher of a Buddhist scholar 
named' \Tradeva, born at Nagarahara. VIradeva later on came to 
Nnlanda for his studies.22 But as an organised seat of Buddhist 
learning no other place in North-We.stem India except Kashmir 
])laved any important part in the Gupta period and later. 

Matliura in this period was only a place of pilgrimage. Only 
three places in NorAem India seem to have attained some import¬ 
ance as centres of Buddhist studies in the Gupta period, viz. Mati- 
pura, Kilnyakubja and Ayodhya.23 Matipura was a centre of Vaibha- 
sfiika studies in the sixfli and seventh centuries a.d., and Hiuan- 
Tsang stayed there foi some time. Kanyakubja rose into importance 
under king Harsha who made it his capital. We find mention of the 
Kanmudi-sangh^ama which was a seat of learning in Kanauj in 
the last quarter of the sixth century. Scholars from such distant 
parts as La^a used to come there for study.24 We know from the 
account of Hiuan-Tsang that the place was full of Buddhist estab¬ 
lishments, there being about 100 Buddhist monasteries in his time. 
IliuantTsang passed some time in the Bhadravihara of Kanyakubja," 
studying a Vibhasha work of Buddhadasa with a Buddhist scholar 
named VIryasena. Ayodhya, according to Hiuan Tsang, was the 

20 India and China, pp 44 ff. 

21 Chavannes, Religieux Eminents, p. 15. 

22 Coihrawan Inscription, MASI, no. 66,^ pp. 89 ff. 

23 Watters^ op. dt, I. pp. 322, 340, 354. 

24 India and China, p. 47. 
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temporaiy resideiice of Asanga and Vasubandhu, and had also de¬ 
veloped a tradition in Buddhist learning. $rilata,*the fanious Sau- 
tr^tika teacher, was connected with the place. 

The Mahabodhi and. its neighbourhood had become an important 
centre of Buddhist activities, not only as the most important place 
of pilgrimage > but also as a centre of Buddhist studies, specially for 
foreign students. Already in the tiihe 1>f Samudra-gupta, the emissa¬ 
ries of king Meghavama of Ceylon had set up a monastery for die 
use of the Ceylonese monks.25 To the west of die Mahabodhi tem¬ 
ple there was a monastery of the kingdom of Kapisa named Gunas- 
rita, and it was the abode of the monks coming from the northern 
countries.26 Very near the temple of Mahabodhi was the monastery 
of-the kingdom of K'iu-lu-kik (Kolkhm, Tamraparni?) built by die 
king of that country for the use of the monks coming from the Soudi. 
We are told that although it was a monastery of very modesii ap¬ 
pearance, its monks observed the rules of 'discipline very strictly. 
King Adityasena of Magadha, who lived in the third quarter of the 
seventh century,, had built a temple there.27 The Chinese sources 
mention two other places, which cannot be exactly identified but 
which were within the zone of influence of'the Mahabodhi tem¬ 
ple. These were An-mo-lo-po (Amrava ?), which is located to the 
north of the Ganga (?), and Mrigasikhavana which is located about 
40 ijojanas to the east of Nalanda and down, the Gaiiga. There 
seems to be some confusion in these indications of geographical 
location, as the two places are mentioned in connection with the 
. Mahabotlhi.2'ra There was a monastery in An-mo-lo-po,28 called 
Gandhara-chanda (?), founded by the Tukharas for the use of the 
monks coming from their country. Not only the Tukharas, but also 
other monks coming from the north, used to live there. Mrigasik¬ 
havana was the site of a monastery which had been built for the 
use of the Chinese monks by a king named Srigupta', who might 
have', been brie of the earlier members of the Gupta dynasty.29 The 
monastery was in ruins in the seventh century. Some of . these mo¬ 
nasteries built for the foreigners also served as educational institu¬ 
tions. We know that Hiuan-chao, who came in the seventh century, 
stayed at An-mo-lo-po for seven years for the purpose of study. 

25 Levi, ‘L®s Missions de Wcu\g Hiuan-tse dons I'Inde*. JA. 1900, See above, p. 
- 838. 

28 Chayaunes, Heligeux Eminent®, p. 81. 

•27 Ibid., p. 81. 

27a a. IHQ, XIV. pp. 532-35.- 

28 Ibid., pp. 18 ti. 26. 29, 30, 80. 

29 Ibid., p. 82. cf. above, pp. 7-S. 
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Hui-Iun, who came about the same time, studied die Abhidhama- 
koia-Sdstra there. Certain letters, which passed between Hiuan*Tsang 
and the Indian scholars of Mahabodhi,^ clearly bring out that the 
latter place was a centre of Buddhist literary activities. '' 

Nalanda, as we have seen, had come into existence already in 
Uie fifth century. It developed not so much as a place of' pilgrimage 
but as a centre of Buddhist studies. A number of kings with names 
ending in Gwpfo,(above, cf. p. 91), Harsha-vardhana and other kings 
of neighbouring areas all contributed to the growth and prosperity 
of'the institution. There is a period of darkness after Harsha, but 
with the rise of the Pala dynasty in Bengal, N^anda again received 
active royal patronage. 

It is froip the account of the Chinese travellers that we get a pic¬ 
ture of the greatness of the institution. Huei-lun,3i who came to 
India towards the middle of the seventh century, tells us that it con¬ 
tained eight temples and brick-built houses for. the residence of the 
monks. The whole area was a sort of large quadrangle. The build¬ 
ings were thiee-storied, each storey being more than 10 feet high. 
The monastery could accommodate 3500 students. It is said that 
villages had been endowed to the institution for its maintenance. 
About its unique position in the field of Buddhist learning Hiuan- 
Tsang says:3^ 

Tn the establishment there were some thousands of Brethren, all 
men of great ability and learning, several hundreds , being highly^ 
esteemed and famous; the Brethren were very strict in observing the 
precepts and regulations of their Order; they were looked upon as 
models by all India; learning and discussing they found the day too 
short; day and night they admonished each other, juniors and seniors 
mutually helping to perfection. If among them were any who did 
not talk of the mysteries of the THpitaJhi, such persons, being 
ashamed, lived aloof. Hence foreign students came to the establish¬ 
ment to put an end to their doubts, and then became celebrated, 
and those who stole the name (oi Nalanda brother) were well treat¬ 
ed with respect wherever they went.' 

Some of die luminaries of Nalanda are also mentioned by the pil- 

gnm.ST Tliev were Dharmapala, Chandrapala, Gunamati, Sthirawati, 

Pr.-'bhamitra, Jinamitra, Jnanachandra, and Silabhadra. Sthiramati, 

Dharmapala and Gunamati were all great scholars and commentators 

oi original treatises on the Yogachara philosophy. Chandrapala 

* 

30 India and China, p. 80. 

31 Chavaiuies. op. dt., pp. 84 f. 

32 Wattm, op. cit., II, p. 165. 

33 Ibid. 
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and Jilanachandra do not seem to have authors of books. Prabha- 

mitra34 or Prabhakaramitra went to Eastern Turkestan and China 

towards the beginning of the seventh century. He was responsible 

.for introducing Buddhism among the Western Turjcs. He went to 

China in 627 and translated a number o^ important texts into 

Chinese. He died in China in a.d, 633. Silabhadra, who was a great 

scholar of the Vijnanavada philosophy* was the abbot of the Nalanda 

monastery when Hiuan Tsang came there for his -studies. 

NSlanda attracted not only foreign scholars but also scholars from 

different pai ts of India in its palmy days, l-tsing and a number 

of his contemporaries—^Huei-lun, Tao-hi, Hiuan-chao, etc.—all pstss- 

ed years in Nalanda for their studies.35 We kiiow of Indian scholars 
¥ 

going from Nalanda to China till the end of the tenth century 36— 
Dharmachandra (732-39), Subhakarasiinha (716-99), Dharmadeva 
(973-1001),etc. Vajrabodhi, who was in China from 720 to 732, was 
also educated at Nalanda. There was a monastery of Kashmir at 
Nalanda, evidently for the benefit of the students coming from 
Kashmir.37 Santarakshita and KamalaMa, who were responsible for 
establishing Buddhism in Tibet in fhe same period, were also con¬ 
nected with Naland5.38 

Nalanda probably started losing its importance with the rise of 
the VikramasTla monastery founded by Dharmapala towards the end 
of the eighth century. Vikrama^Ila was situated on a hill on the 
sputh (right) bank of the Ganges to the north of Magadha, and has 
been located at Patharghata in the BhagalpuT district.38a it became a 
very large establishment with the help of the Pala kings, possessed 
107 temples, six colleges, and 117 professors in different subjects. A 
number of scholars of note and authors of books on mysticism, logic 
and philosophy, who lived at VikramasTla in the Pala period bet¬ 
ween the eighth and tenth centuries, are mentioned in the Tibetan 
sources. The chief among them were Ratnakarasanti, jetari, Jnana- 
^rlmitra. Abhayakatagupta, Divakarachandra and DTpamkara 
SrTfnana. From fhe ninth century <till the twelfth, when it was des¬ 
troyed, it played a very important part in the transmission of Bud¬ 
dhism to Tibet. Tibetan scholars used to come regularly to this 
* 

'^4'hUia and China, pp. 49 ff. 

S'? Cbavannes, op. cit., sections 1, 2, 41. 

% India and China, App. iii. 

37 ‘Vltineraire de BEFEO> 1902, n?. 256-59. Taisho edition of fiie 

Cliinese Tripitaka, 51. p. 982. 

38 HBH. p. 333. 

38a Recent view seeks to identify it with Antichak, about 13 km north to Kahalgaon 
Railway Station. BhaRalpur district, Comprehensive Uirtory of Bihar, I, pt. 2, Patna, 
1974, p. 535. (KKDG) 
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monastery for tiieir studies, and we know that a good number of 
Tibetan translatiops of Indian texts, now included in the Tibetan 
canon, were prepared at Vikramasila.39 

A number, of other institutions also had*corae into being under the 
PMas. Thus Odantapuri, which was built in the neighbourhood* of 
N^anda in the eight century, and served as a model for the first 
Buddhist monastery of Sam-ye, was an institution of considerable 
importance. Souiapura-vihara (Paharpur), built in the same period 
in North Bengal, was also an institution of some note for a period. 
A number of other institutions of lesser importance had come into 
existence in various parts of Bengal in the Pala period, either through 
the patronage of the kings or that of the nobles. They served as 
active centres of study in the tenth, eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
A number of scholars belonging to these monasteries is mentioned 
in the Xibetan sources. Haribhadra of the Traikuteka-vihaia com¬ 
piled his famous Ahhisamayalankdra in the reign of Dharmapala. 
Vibhutichandra, Danasila, Moksh^kara-gupta and Subh^ara lived in 
the Jagaddala-vihara in Ae' Psda peiod. Tibetan scholars used to 
come diere for their studies, and many texts were translated into 
Tibetan , in that monastery.40 

T^ralipti and Samatata also seem to have been centres of Bud¬ 
dhist studies for some time in this period. Fa-hien speaks of twenty- 
two monasteries at Tamralipti, and these were dl inhabited by 
monks. He stayed there for two years ‘writing out his sutras and 
drawing pictures of Buddhist images’. Hiuan Tsang found,it a pros¬ 
perous centre of Buddhism. Later in the same century I-tsing pass¬ 
ed some time diere, studying Sanskrit and Science of Grammar.- 
Some of his contemporaries—^Ta-Sheng-teng, Tao-lin etc.—also 
passed a number of years there for their studies. Tao-lin passed 
diree years there stuaying Sanskrit and the Sarvastivada-vinaya.^i 

Samatata rose into importance in die beginning of the sixth century. 
The ruler of the land, Vainya-gupta,42 played, the part of a great 
patron. Two monasteries, Asramavihara and Rajavmara, of Sama¬ 
tata seem to have been very important in this period. They were in 
the hands of a sect of Mahayanists called Avaivarttika-sahgha found¬ 
ed by one Acharya Santideva. Hiyan Tfeang also mentions the place 
as an important centre of Buddhism, ^abhadra, the great abbot 
of the Nalanda monastery, was, according to Hiuan Tsang, original- 

39 im., p. 417.' 

40 IbUi.. p, 487. . ^ 

41 Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, p. 100, Watters, op. ck., H; pp. 187; 189; Talcakusu; 
I-tsing, p. XXXI; Chavannes, Religieux Emfneats, p. 100. 

42 HER pp. 413, 414 ff. . 
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iy a prince of the royal family of Samatato. In the time of I-tsing the 
ruler of the country was Rajabha^a, also a great patron of the Bud- 
dliists.43 

As noted above j[pp. 492-93), some of the Kara Hhigs of Orissa were 
Buddhists, and one of them sent a Biiddhist text to the Emperor of 
China. But neither in Orwsa nor in the Deccan do we hear of any 
important centre of Buddhut studies in this period. There were 
many monasteries here and diere, .and also pious monks living in 
them, but ribne of those institutions had attracted scholars for specia¬ 
lised studies in Buddhist literature or philosophy. The institutions at 
Dhanyakataka seem to have been perpetuating die old tradition 
only in a very feeble way. Hiuan Tsang, who visited the place, tells 
us that most of the old monasteries were in ruins, only about twen¬ 
ty among them were habitable, and about 1000 monks occupied 
them. Two of diem, Purvasaila and Aparaiaila, were still held in 
respect by the Buddhist world, but probably only as places of pil- 
grimage.44 > 

The city of Valabhl in Western India emerged as a centre of 
Buddhist studies in the Gupta period. A strong Buddhist commun¬ 
ity had come into existence under the patronage of die local rulers. 
In the sixth and seventh centuries a number of monasteries were 
founded, the most important among them being Duddavihara, .Guha- 
kavihara, Bhattarakavih^a, Guhasenavihara, etc. Two Buddhist 
scholars of note, Buddhadasa and Sthiramati belonged to Valabhi. 
Hiuan Tsang describes Valabhl as a very prosperous centre of Bud¬ 
dhism whi^h possessed 170 monasteries inhabited by nearly 10,300 
monks. Even in the eighth century we hear of scholars going to 
Valabhl for their studies. Vajrabodhi had his education first at 
Nalanda, and then proceeded to Western India, most probably to 
Valabhi, for his studies before going to the Soudi.45 

It is thus apparent that although some of the old centres of study 
had fallen into decay before the rise of the Guptas, new and more 
vigorous centres came into existence under them. These new cen¬ 
tres were many but, during the early Gupta period, Kashmir was 
the most predominant centre of studies. Later, after the founda¬ 
tion of Nalai^da, die centre of studies was gradually shifted to East¬ 
ern India. Nalanda dominated the whole Buddhist world for nearly 
three centuries from the sixth to the ninth. In spite of the patron¬ 
age of the great Pala rulers Nalanda was soon eclipsed by two other 

43 Ghavaimes, Religfeuk Eminenis, p. 94. 

44 Wattn», op. cU., II, p. 215. 

45 Watters, op. cit., U, p. 246. India and Chino, p. LSci, 'Leg donations re- 
ligeuses des rois de VdabhV, cf not© 10 above. 
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institutions, Vikramasila and Odantapuri, which had been founded 
under the FiUas. Eastern India, with its new institutions, Vikrama- 
ifla, Odantapuri, Jagaddala, Vikramapuri etc. almost monopolised the 
preservation and transmission of Buddhist culture from the ninth up 
to the twelfth century. 

m. IMPORTANT SCHOOLS OF BUDDHISM 

The transformation which Buddhism had been undergoing during 
the Kushana period became more marked in the Gupta period. Ma- 
hayana decidedly became the most dominant form of Buddhism from 
the fourth century onwards. The eighteen schools of Hinayana were 
forgotten. Only four or five of them are heard of in this period, 
and they are also subordinated to the Mahayana ., 

Of the Hinayana schools Fa-hien speaks of only three,—the Mahor 
sdhghika, Sarvdstivada and MdhUdsaka. He got copies of the Vinaija- 
pitaka of the first two schools in Magadha. The Mahtsdsaka Vinaya- 
pitaka was discovered by him in Ceylon. He did not see much of 
the other schools as he dismisses them summarily: ‘As to the other 
eighteen schools each one has the views and decisions of its own 
masters. Those agree (with this) in the general meaning, but they 
have small and trivial differences’.46 Epigraphy of this period has 
not much to say about the schools^ There is one solitary inscription— 
the Kura Buddhist Stone-sl^ inscription of the reign of Toramana 
(about A.D. 500) — ^which records a donation to the monks of the Ma~ 
imdsaka school.47 

Hiuan Tsang, who made a comprehensive survey of die condi¬ 
tion of Buddhism in the middle of the seventh century, ^ves a ful¬ 
ler picture of the HInaywa. schoofs existing in his time. From his 
evidence it is clear that the vast majority of monks followed the 
Mahayana, but some of the Hinayana spools were still lingering. 
In Ud«Jivana (Swat valley) he48 saw that the Vinayapitakas of die 
five schools, viz., Dharmagupta, Mahtsdsaka, Kdsyapiya, Sarvdstivd- 
da, and Mahdsdnghika, were still taught, but he remarks that the 
monks were clever in reciting the texts without penetrating their 
deep meaning. According to the pilgrim most of^the Hlnayanists 
in Northern India were adherents of the Sammatiya school, and only 
a few followed the SarvdstivddaA^ In the west, specially in Malava 

40» Legge, Travels of Fa-hien, p, 98. 

47 El, L, pp. 28 ft; Luders, List. no. 5. 

48 Watters, op. cU. I, p. 226. 

4p From Hiuaai Tsang’s account we find that the Sammatiyas were flourishing at 
the following places: Ahichchhatra, Sahkalya, Ayamukha, ViJokji, Sravasti, Kapila- 
VBstu, Benares, Ira^aparvata (?), Kamasuvan^a, MSlava, Valabhi, Anandpur etc. 
The number of belonging to this sect is stated by the pilgrim as neatly 45,000— 
more than one-tbiid of the total numbo' of monks in India in his day. 
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and Valabhl, the Samniatiya school was foUovS^ed. In Samata^a and 
Dravida he saw the Sthavira school, but in Kalinga and^some other 
places he met with die followers of a special sect w4idi he calls the 
Mahayana of the Sthavira school. In Dhwyaka|aka there were still 
remnants of the two Mahasdnghika sects, the Pufvasaila and the 
Aparasaila, but the days of their pro^rity were long over. Sam- 
matlya, as we have seen, was the most important Hinayana school 
of the period, and the pilgrim tells us that the sister of Harsha, and 
probably Harsha himself in his earlier days, were adherents of this 
schod.50 

I-tsing ihentions only four principal schools,51 viz., Mdidsdhghika 
Sthavira, Mula-Sawa^tivdda and Sammatiya. He does not speak of 
the older Sarvd^tivdda. Mula-Sarvdstivada evidently supplanted the 
Sarvdstivaiia soon after the time of Hiuan Tsang. Hiuab Tsang did 
not know the literature of this school, l-tsing was the first to take 
the Vinayapitdka of this school to China and translate it into Chinese. 
According to his evidence Mula-SarvastivSda flourished mostly 
in Magadha and in the islands of the Southern Sea in his times. 
Sammatiya was confined to La^ and Sindhu, and the Sthavira school 
to tfie South. Both Mdiasdhghika and Mvla-Sarvastkiada were fol¬ 
lowed in Northern India, and all the four schools were more or less 
known in Eastern India. But it seems that interest in the Hinayana 
schools in this period was very limited. The monks were interested 
in them so far as their ordination was concerned. They had to follow^ 
the disciplinary rules of some Hinayana school in regard to their 
conduct, dcess, food etc. . ’ 

The principal philosophical schools of Hinayana, viz. the VaiShor 
shika and Sautrdntika, still held their ground- before the powerful 
onslaught of the Mahayana, but' they were losing their importance 
gradndly. Tlie Vaibhdshika philosophy was followed and studied in 
Kashmir and some places in North India even till the time of Hiuan 
Tsang. That Kashmir^ was a great centre of VaibhSshilca studies in 
the Gupta period is proved by the fact that a number of Vibhasha 
works was translated by Kashmirian scholars like Buddhavarman, 
Sangbabbuti etc. into Chinese towards the end of the fourth and^ 
the beginning of the fifth centuries. Hiuan Tsang mentions also 
Matipura as a centre of Vaibhashika studies. This was the j^ace 
where a great Vaibhashika teacher Gu^aprabha, who probably lived 
towards me end of the fifth century, worked and composed a niimr 
ber of treatises on Vibhdshd. Sah^abhadra,, a great VaibhaMka 

* « 

50 Beal, lAfe of Hium Tsang, p. 176, Watters, op. cit. I; p. 340. 

51 Takakusu, I-tsing, pp. 
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teacher oi Kashmir and a contemporary of Vasubaudhu» also lived 
in Matipwra. His famous work Nydyanusarasastra, written for refut¬ 
ing the Yogachdra doctrines, was composed diere. Vimalamitra, a 
disciple of Sanghabhadra, also lived in Matipura. lliuan Tsang 
studied the Tattvasandesa-^dstra of Gunaprabha with a Vaibhdshika 
scholar named Mitrasena at Matipura. Mitrasena was at that time 
90 years old, and as he was a disciple of Gunaprabha, we may pre¬ 
sume that Gunaprabha lived towards the end of the fifth and the 
beginning of the sixth century. In fact, some sources consider him 
to be a contempcarary of Sthiramati, the famous disciple of Vasu- 
bandhu. Kanyakubja was also a centre of Vaibhdshika studies in the 
time of Hiuan Tsang, as the pilgrim studied a Vaibhdshika work of 
Buddhadasa with Viryasena in the Bhadravih^a of that place.52 

Vaibhdshika was in this period split into two main divisions. One 
is called the Kashmir-Vaibhashika. and the other, Paschatya or West¬ 
ern Vaibhashika. The Western Vaibhashika is again mentioned as of 
two classes, Mridu (mild) and Madhya (th(we who followed a mid¬ 
dle course). The first established a character of the pudgala, which 
was neither permanent nor impermanent, by admitting the reality 
of exterior objects. The Madhya class also maintained similar philo¬ 
sophical views but held special views in the matter of dhydna. The 
Kashmir-Vaibhashikas, however, entertained an extreme {^himdtra) 
philosophical view. They did not admit the reality of the exterior 
objects which constituted the body, and maintained also the doctrine 
of nairdtmya. According to them a complete knowledge of the four 
Aryan truths leads to the knowledge of Sunyatd of the pudgala. The 
Kashmir-Vaibhashikas therefore seem to have been working under 
the influence of the Sautrantikas.53 

The Sautrdntika school does not seem to have been so largely 
followed. The most illustrious teacher of the school, who in all like¬ 
lihood lived towards the very beginning of the Gupta period, was 
Harivarman. His work Tattvasiddhi was translated into Chinese by 
Kumru’ajiva towards the beginning <rf the fifth century.54 Sautrdntika 
later on seems to have merged into the Mddhyamika on account of 
tibe similarity of certain fundamental view’s, and we hear of a 
Mddhyamika-Sautrdntika in the later period.55 

The Sammatlya school also had developed a philosophy of its own.56 

52 W&tteis, op, ett, I, pp. 276, 322-23, 353. 

53 Taftvaratnavali of Advayavajra, Adcavavaifasamgniha by H.P. Sastri, GOS., pp 
34 ff. 

54 India and China, p. 136. 

55 Vabsilieff, te Bouddhisme (FVeiuh fnnslaifcm), p. 821. 

56 Masuda in, Asia Uciar, H, pp. 1-69, lee under VStsipuiriya. 
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They believed in the existence of a certain ego, but this was not 
exactly the pudgda of the Sarvdstivada school. They maintained 
that the ego {pudgda) was neither different from nor identical with 
the skandhas. This ego has no attributes. Ibis definition of the pudga> 
la laid the foundation of the AlaijavijMna theory of the Yogich^a 
VifUanavada, and that explains die great popularity cff this Hina* 
y^a sdxool in the seventh century when Mahayana was the domi¬ 
nant form of Buddhism in North India. 

The t>^'o Mahayana schools of philosophy, the MAdhyamika and 
the Yogachara, attained their apogee in the Gupta period. The 
Mddhyamika of Nagarjuna-Aryadeva gave rise to various schools of 
interpreters.57 One school was known as die Prdsangika school and its 
main exponents were Buddhapalita and Chandrakirti who lived in the , 
fifth century. Another school was known as MMkyawikorSautrm- 
tika (also SvStantra), and its chief exponent was Bhavya or Bhava- 
viveka. There was still a third school of interpretation which is call¬ 
ed Yogachara-Madhyamika. Its principal exponents were: Jnanagar- 
bha, Srigupta, S^tarakshita, Kamalasila and Haribhadra. We do 
not know the period when the first two teachers flourished, but it 
is certain that Santarakshita and KamalaMa, who went to Tibet, 
lived in the eighth century. Haribhadra was a contemporary of 
Dharmapala of the Pala dynasty and lived also in the eighth cen¬ 
tury. 

The Tibetan sources try to distinguish between the views of the 
various schooh of interpretation. Buddhap^ita composed a com- 
mentar}' on the Mulamadhyamika and explained the philosophy of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva from the Frasangika point of view. Chan- 
drs^irti, too, was a Prdsangika; he composed commentaries on the 
Mulamadhyamika of Nagarjuna and also on the Chatuhsataka of 
Aryadeva. His commentary of Mulamadhyamika is known as Prasan- 
napadd. Bhavameka in his PrajnSpradipa, a commentary of the 
Miilamddhyamika, refuted many points in the commentary of Bud¬ 
dhapalita. Bhavaviveka composed two other works, viz. Midhyami- 
kahridaya and the Karatalaratna, preserved in Chinese translation. 
Jnanagarbha composed a work entitled the Midhyamika-satya- 
dvaya. Bhavaviveka and his followers maintained the reality of 
external objects from the empirical standpoint and did not admit of 
the existence of introspective perception {sva-samvedand^. The third 
school of interpreters led by Santarakshita deny the empirical reality 
of the external world, admit of introspective perception, and at- 


57 Vassilieff, op. c#., pp. 318 ff., Obenniller, Bu-mn, p. 122. 
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thou^ they have Yogachara leaning, tliey do not admit that 
consdousness {vijndna) has an ultimate reality. 

The Yogacivara school, as we have seen, had its beginning in the 
earlier period, probably in the third century, but its greatest deve¬ 
lopment took place in the period under review.58 Asahga, the elder, 
brother of Vasubandhu, if not the founder of the system, was cer-'^ 
tainly responsible for establishing the new philosophy on a solid 
and comprehensive basis. Both Asahga and Vasubandhu were 
natives of Paurushapura (Peshawar), but worked in Ayodhya. Asahga 
was at first a follower of Mahl^asaka school and later adopted 
Mahayana. Vasubhandhu also preferred Hinayana in his earlier age. 
It was as an adherent of the Sarvdstivdda school that he wrote his 
famous ^hieUiarmakoSa, He, however, changed his creed under 
the influence of Asahga, and propounded a new system of Yoga- 
chira called VijnSnaedda which carries the Yogachara Philosophy 
to perfection. 

A large number of important works is atbibuted to Asahga, the 
principal among them being the YogachdrabhumisSstra, Abhisama- 
yalaht&ra^idstrat Abhidharmasarnuchmaya, Mahdydna-Sutrdlamkara, 
and MahaySnorsampari^aharSdstra. The principal works of Vasu¬ 
bandhu Insides the Abhidharmakoh, were: Commentaries on 
Samparigraha-Sdstra. Sataiastra, Dedabhumika-sdstra, Madhydntavi- 
bhahgoridstra, VijnSnarndtratd-siddhi, and VimMka-TrirnSikd. Yoga- 
chdra, as the name indicates, emphasises the religious aspect of die 
system, and gives an analysis of the psychologic;d conditions of the 
mind with a view to delineating the way of approach towards the 
ultimate reality. Asahga does not fail to postulate the nature of this 
reality in his works. This reality is a form of consciousness (vifhdm) 
called Alaya-vijnam, a sort of storehouse of the effects of all the ex¬ 
periences which alone is permanent and real in a world of imperma¬ 
nence. It is this aspect of the Yogdchdra which Vasubandhu deve¬ 
lops in his works and his system thus came to be known as 
VijhSnavida, 

Vasubandhu was followed by a galaxy of teachers like Sthiramati, 
Dihn3ga, GuQaprabha, Vimuktasena, Dharmakirti, Dharmapala, 
Silabhadra and othen who brilliantly continued the traditions of 
the two great masters.59 The Tibetan tradition tells us that among 
the disciples of Vasubandhu four were great, each a specialist in his 
own subject; Sthiramati in the knowledge of the doctrines of 18 
schools, Vimuktasena in the mystic pmlosophy of Prajfidpdramitd, 
Gu^aprabha in Vinaya, and Dinnaga in logic {pramdna). Sthiramati 

58 VassiKeff, pp. 288 ff., Su*itot^ pp, 136 ff. 

89 Stcheibttdcy, Buddhiat Loffc, I, Xutiodaotioo. 
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and Dinnaga were direct disciples oi Vasubandhu, and lived in the 
fifth century. Sthiramati is Joiown for his commentaries on some of 
the Vijnanavada works of Vasubandhu. Dinnaga developed the l6gi- 
cal asj^ct of the Vijnanavada in a number of works, the most famous 
of which was the Framanasamuchchaya, The line of Dinnaga was 
continued through I^varasena, Dharmaldrti, Vinitadeva, Dharmot- 
tara and others. Isvarasena composed a sub-commentary on the 
.Framanasamuchchaya, whereas his disciple, Dharmaktrti (seventh 
century), wrote a commentary on the same work, besides a number 
of original works the most important of which was the Pramdm- 
varttlka. A number of disciples and grand-disciples of Dharmakirti 
—^Devendrabuddhi and Sakyabuddlii, Vinitadeva and Dharmottara 
—^wrote different treatises bearing on the Framanavarttika. Guna- 
mati, Dharmapala and Sllabhadra represent another line of great 
interpreters of the YogdcharaA^ijhanavada. Gunamati and Dharma¬ 
pala must have lived in the sixth century and Dharmapala’s disciple 
Silabhadra in the seventh. Silabhadra was a very old teacher about 
A.D. 637, when Hiuan Tsang came to study the Vijnanavada philo¬ 
sophy under him. He died soon after the pilgrim’s departure from 
India, probably about a.d. 648. Silabhadra^ therefore was bom in the 
sixth century. One of the works of Gunamati was translated by 
Paramartha into Chinese between 557 and 569. Dharmapala is 
known for his important commentaries on the Vijnanavada texts like 
Alambanapratyaya, Vijhdnamatratd-siddhi etc., while Silabhadra, as 
can be judged from the report of Hiuan Tsang, was a great exponent 
of the same philosophy.60 Silabhadra did not write any original 
work, but the Vijndnamdtratd-siddhi, as translated into Chinese by 
Hiuan Tsang, must have been enriched by the notes of lectures 
given by Silabhadra at Nalanda. In the eighth century both Mddhya- 
mika and Yogdchdra seem to have lost their wiginal vigour and a 
synthesis of the two was attempted by various writers of note. This 
is represented in the works of S^tarakshita, Kamalasila and Hari- 
bhadra who are also counted amongst the followers of both Madhya- 
mika and Yogdchdra. The Tibetan tradition enumerates them under 
a different class of Mddhyamika called Yogdchdra-Mddhyamika,^^ 
which has been already mentioned. 

IV. TANTRAYANA OR MYSTIC BUDDHISM 

In the eighth century Buddhism underwent still another transfor- 

fiO Watterr, op. c6., II, p. 169. 

61 Vassilieff, op. c(t., p. 325. 
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mation and entered the last stage of its evolution in India 62 usually 
regarded as a stage of decadence. As a philosophy and as a system 
of ethics it was certaifily dead, but by an inevitable process, it had 
developed a system of mysticism whi(^ continued to exercise a con¬ 
siderable influence on odier Indian religions, even after its dis¬ 
appearance in the twelfth century. The origin of this mysticism may 
be old, as its roots lie deep in Ae Mahayana, but it asserted itsefi 
under its distinct form only in the eighth century. It flourished 
during the ne.xt three or four centuries, specially in Magadha and 
Bengal, to some extent in Kashmir and Uddiyana, and perhaps also 
in Sindh. The great teachers of this new form of Buddhism are 
mostly connected with Uddiyana, Bengal and Magadha. 

This new form of Buddhism is generally known as Tantrayana 
or Mystic Buddhism, but it had evolved diree different ways of 
mystic practices called Vajrayana, Sahajayana and Kalachakrayana. 
The leader of this new movement are called Siddhas or Siddha- 
chdryas ‘those who had attained spiritual perfection. Their number 
is stated to be 84 in the old sources, both Tibetan and Indian. A 
very large majority of them were historical persons, and lived to 
all appeaiance in the tenth, elevendi and twelfth centuries. A num- 
bei‘ ^ these teachers come from different parts of India. Padmavajra 
or Padmasambhava, Indrabhuti and his sister Lakshmi are associat¬ 
ed with Uddiyana, Bhusuku probably with Saurashbra, Nagabodhi 
with the South, and the rest with Magadha and Bengal. The works 
of many of these Siddhas are still preserved in Tibetan translations, 
and only a small part of them has been discovered in the original. 
As these Siddhas belong to a period which is strictly beyond the scope 
of the present volume it is not intended to treat their history in de¬ 
tail here. 

rheir teachings, however, were based on a number of works which 
attained canonical importance. Amongst tibese may be mentioned 
the Cuhyasamdjatantra (published in the Gaekwads Oriental Series) 
and Hevafratantra, SamvarcUantra and Kalachakratantra, the 
last three being available in manuscripts. These works were cer¬ 
tainly extant in the eighth-ninth centuries. Another text, Jndnasiddhi 
by Indrabhuti (also published in the Caekwad’s Oriental Series) may 
sut>stantially go back to the same period. A host of other works of 
similar nature, which are preserved in Tibetan translation, might 
have belonged to this period, but it is extremely dilBcult to fix their 
dates in the present state of our knowledge. The works already 

62 For the mystic schools, cf. my contribution In HBR.. pp. 419 ff. 
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mentioned give an idea of the doctrines of the different mystic 
schools of Buddhism. 

Vajraydna and Sahajaydna were two aspects of the same mystic¬ 
ism, Vajray^a laid stress on mystic ceremonials like the practice 
of mantra, mudrd and man4dla. Hence there is place in it for a 
large number of gods and goddesses who are supposed to be of help 
in the realisation of the idtimate goal. Vo/ra is defined as Frajnd 
and the Bodhichitta is its essence. Hence the cultivation of Bodhi- 
chitta is the sole means of spiritutl realisation. The metaphysical 
background to the system is supplied by the Madhyamika. The 
highest goal is kunyatd, a knowledge of ‘the relativity of the essence 
of existence*. Truth has two aspects—^the sinwritika, relative, and 
pdramdrthika, the absolute. The first concerns the world of pheno¬ 
mena. From the ultimate point of view this is all illusion. The at¬ 
tainment of this ultimate Imowledge leads to the cessation of the 
illusion and then the goal is reached. The world of phenomenality 
may be overcome in two ways: either by getting control over all 
forces of nature which contribute to its production with the help 
of magic powers, or by sheer force of psychic energy. The former 
is recommended by the Vajrayina and the latter by the Sahajaydna. 
Hence Sahajaydna discards ceremonial and magic practices and 
lays stress on the Yogic aspect. The Kdlachdkraydna, according to 
the Tibetan sources, originated outside India in a country called 
Sambhala, and was introduced in Eastern India under the Palas.63 
Abhayakaragupta, who was a contemporary of Ramapala, was a 
great exponent of the system. It attached great importance to the 
time factor, the muhurta, tithi, nakshatra, etc. in the matter of the 
cultivation of the Bodhichitta. Hence astronomy and astrology 
came to have an important place in diis system. So far as the ulti¬ 
mate goal is concerned die Kalachakra does not seem to have dif¬ 
fered from the other mystic schools. 


63 The Kalochakratanira, with die oommMitaxy (»lled VhnalaprabhS, has b«en 
edited by P).swanath Banerjee. It will be published by the Asiatic Society shortly.-- 
(KKDG). 
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Chapter Twenty-eight (D) 

INDIAN ICONOGRAPHY* 

(A. D. 300-985) 


INTRODUCTION 

History of akt is repfarded by some as a history of ideas. If so, 
the study of icons is one of the most fniitful means to trace that his¬ 
tory in so far as it is related to reliiBion. India with her teeminjg 
millions professing’ various religious faiths offers an extensive ground 
for such an investigation covering a vast period. The study of count¬ 
less images—-anthropomorphic, theriomorphic or symbolic representa¬ 
tions of cult-deibes—produced in different epochs, and their intrinsic 
meaning with changes in their forms and techniques constitutes a 
fundamentally important branch of research in the history of Indian 
art as well. 

Earliest evidence of plastic activities in India is furnished by a 
numbei of female terracotta figurines discovered at the peasant cul¬ 
ture sites on the banks of the Zhoh and the Kulli in Baluchistan of 
about the first half of the third millennium b. c.l Most of these 
female figurines have rightlv been interpreted as those of Mother- 
goddess as conceived in those days. Almost similar figures have be«Q 
discovered at the Indus sites like Harappa and Mohenjodaro,2 the 
culture of which extended from the second half of the third mille¬ 
nnium B. c. From Mohenfodaro has come a group of seals, a few of 
which depict a two-homed deity with three faces, being surrounded 
by some animals.3 Marshall^ has recognised in this figure a proto¬ 
type of f5iva-Pasupati of later days. Along with this interesting piece 
have been found some conical objects and stone rings which are 

* As iconography has not been dealt with in Vol. II the subject has been treated 
from tiie very beginning—Edttor. 

1 Stuart Piggot, Fre hktoric India, pp. 108, 127, figs. 0. 16. 

2 Ibid., pi. 8; AIA, I. pL A8. 

3 MIC, I, pi. XII, 17; AIA (AIA denotes its second vurfume, if not otherwise men¬ 
tioned), pi. Ila. 

4 MIC, 1, pp. sa-e. 
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taken by scholars as representations of male and female energies^ in 
the phallic and the yoni forms respectively.5 If so, the practice of 
wor^ipping a Siva-like dei^ in phallic form may also be believed 
to have been in vogue in diose days 

W’hat happened along the arrow of time between the Indus civili¬ 
zation and die Vedic culture is not definitely known. The religion 
of the Vedic Aryans was essentially henotheistic or kathenotheistic 
in which sacrifice played a dominant part. The Vedic rishis, as the 
Rigveda and other Vedic texts would show, used to worship their 
deities aniconically. A sizable section of the Indians, deprecated in 
the Rigveda as Minadevas (phallus-worshippens) and muradevas (wor¬ 
shippers of inanimate objects), appear to have carried forward the 
tradition of image worship prevalent among most of the Indus peo¬ 
ple. Thus the philosophically-minded Vedic rishis could not check 
the progress oi the practice of image worship in India. And pre¬ 
sumably a section of the Vedic population also came under the in¬ 
fluence of indigenous image worshippers. 

The practice of image worship became gradually popular with the 
fusion of Vedic and non-Vedic elements as evident from the post- 
Vedic literary and archaeological sources. Thus Panini, who probably 
flourished in the fifth century b. c., seems to allude to the worship of 
deities in concrete forms in his aphorism [suira) fivikarthe chapanye 
(V. 3 99). Though Panini is silent about these deities, it may be pre¬ 
sumed that he had the imaffes of popular deities like the Yakshas 
and the Nagas or more probably of Vasudeva, Arjuna and the Maha¬ 
rajas (Kubera, Dhritarashtra, Vidudhaka and VirupSksha, the guardian 
deities of the Nortiiera, Eastern, Southern and Western quarters res¬ 
pectively) in view. Patanjali of the second century b. c. while com¬ 
menting on Paninfs sutra in question, mentions the construction of 
images of a few of die gods, namely Siva, Skanda. and Vi^akha whom 
he elsewhere (VI. 3. 26) seems to have described as laukika devafds 
or lolk-deities for worship in his time. His assertion that the Mauryas 
used to sell images, eyidently for replenishing their royal coffer, indi¬ 
cates in a way the demand of images among their subjects. Kautilya, 
who may have flourished in the Mauiya period, also refers to the 
figures of the goodess and altars to be carved on wooden door-frame 
of the royal underground chamber and to the images and flags of the 
gods as well. The word devatah used in Gautama's Dharmasutra 
(IX. 13), according to Haradatta and Maskari, means images (prati- 
mdh). Instances from indigenous literary records can be multiplied. 


5 AM, I, pi. A8. 
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Turning to foreign accounts, we hear from Quintus CurtiusO that an 
image of Herakles was carried in front of the army of Poms'when 
he was advancing against Alexander. This ima^e, either of Siva or 
of Krishna, was obviously used for abhichwika (malevolent) purpose. 
Literary evidences thus show that the practice of icon-wor^ip was 
well established in the early pre-Christian centuries. 

Archaeological materials supply more definite information as to die 
existence of the practice of image-worship in India in pre-Christian 
centuries. Among many pre-Christian epigraphic records the Bes- 
nagar7 and the GhosiindiS inscriptions may be mentioned. While the 
Besuagar inscription of the second century b.c. records the erection 
of a Garuda-dhvaja in honour of deva-deva Vasudeva by Bhagavata 
Heliodora (Heliodoms), a Yavana by birth, the Ghosunai inscription 
of the first century b.c. contains a reference to the construction of a 
stone enclosure {puja~Mla~prdkdra) round the shrines of Saihkarshana 
and Vasudeva, the shrines very probably containing the images of 
the deities concerned. Many more inscriptional evidences can be 
cited to prove the existence of structural shrines and the installation 
of images of difierent deities. 

Numismatic and glyptic data also testify to the existence of con¬ 
crete representations of Brahmanical and non-Brahmaiucal divini¬ 
ties. For instance, Siva, one of the principal Brahmanical divinities, 
apjiear for the first time in an anthropomorphic form on the coins 
hailing from Ujjayini and its environs.9 On many of these coins the 
god holds a staff in the right and a vase in the left hands. Siva also 
appears as holding a club and a trident on some copper coins of the 
Iiido-Scythic ruler Maues.i® KMtikeya, another Br^manical deity, 
appears in human form, sometimes with six heads, on one unique 
silver and a fair number of copper coins of the Yaudheyas belong¬ 
ing to the second-third century a.d.H On some coins of die Kanishka 
appears the figure of Buddha.is Besides coins, seals also bear effigies 

6 De Rebus gestis Alemndri Magni, Book 8, Chapter XIV; CAIR, p. 119. The image 
lias been variously identified with Siva or Yaiaha (Coomaraswamy, HllA, p. 42, fn. 5). 
Krishaja or Indra (Bevan, CHI, I, p. 32S), KTish]>a (Banefjea, DHI; p. 89; fn. 1) and 
a dikpala or planet (A. M. Shastri, JW, XLIl pt* 1, p. 125). 

7 SI, p. 88. 

S Ibid., p. 90. 

9 CAI, pp. 97-98, pi, X, figs 1-0; Allan in CCBM (AI), intro., pp. cxliii; describes 
the deity and its variants on Ujjoin coins as either Siva-Mahakala or Skanda-Kaiftikeya, 
while In the body of the CtAalogue, pp. 245-52, he describes them as Xlrttikeya or 
.Wmply as the figures of a deity. Banerjea, however, confidently identifies the deity with 
Siva, DHI, p. 117. 

10 CCBM (GSK), pi tVII. 3. 

11 THAI, pis. VI, 112, 113a; VII, 113 b-c, 115, 110 etc.; VIU, 128a-c, 129, 130 etc. 

12 CCBM (GSK) pi XXVI, 8. 
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ot deities. Some very finely executed seals from Basarh of the 
Gupta period bear on them the figure of Gaja-Lakshmi and a few of 
its variants.i3 A seal from Bhitai^ has symbols of wheel and conch 
and also a sign which, according to Coomaraswamy,i5 is the 
srwatsa mark, evidently a Vaishnava symbol. Another seal from 
Basarhl6 bears a finely executed figure of a boai* evidently repre¬ 
senting Var^a-avatwa of Vishnu. Numerous coins and seals would 
tberefore testify to the existence of the practice of worshipping dei¬ 
ties in concrete forms. 

As regards monumental evidence, mention may be made of tlie 
figures of Vaksha and Yakshini, both in relief and in the round. 
Some of them, labelled with identificalory inscriptions, may be re¬ 
garded as deities worshipped by tribal and semi-tribal peoples of 
ancient India. Similar remark may be made of the figures of Nagas, 
Kuberas, Vidyadharas etc. The discovery of a few capitals of co¬ 
lumns such as tala (fan-palm), Garuda and Makara, etc., goes to prove 
the symbolical worship of either the first three of the four Vyuhas— 
Samkarshana, Vasudeva and Pradyumna.l? The Buddhist monuments 
of Sanchi, Bharhut and other places of the second-first century b.c, 
presenting the Master and his predecessors with the help of symbols, 
such as the Bodhi tree with the Vajrasana (diamond-seat) beneatli 
it, as well as the anthropomorphic figures of Buddha produced in the 
Gandhara and Mathura ateliers in the first century a.d. may also be 
noted in this connection. Like the Buddhists, the Jainas also prac¬ 
tised icon worship from early times. They even claim that Maha- 
vira was worehipped in iconic form in his life time.18 The Lohanipur 
imagei9 or the bronze figure of Parsvanatha in the Prince of Wales 
MuseumZO datable between die second and the first century b.c. may 
be among the earliest available Jaina images. In this way with the 
help of monumental remains the existence of the practice of the icon 
worship in ancient India can be proved. 

The above survey thus pushes back the antiquity of image wor¬ 
ship to the days of the Indus civilization (c. 2,500 b.c.-1,500 b.c.) or 

13 ASI, AR. 1903-04, pp. 107 ff, pi XL-XLI. 

14 Ibid., 1913-14, Seal no 54. 

15 OsUwatische Zeitschiift, 1927-28, N.F. IV, P> 183. 

10 ASI, AR, 1911-12, p. 53, pi. XIX. 

17 For the discovary of tdla and makara capitals at Besnagar, see ASI, AR 1913-14, 
pp. 188-91, pi. LIII and LIV. For another talodlivaio of the first b.c., discovei- 
ed at Pawaya in the old Gwalior State, see ASI, AR, 1914-15, Pt. I, p, 21; pi. XVI c. 
The gorudadhwja oa which the famous record is inscribed has already been men. 

tinned. 

18 Se« SJA, p. 4. 

19 Ibid., p. 5, fig. 2. 

20 Ibkt., p. 8, fig. 3. 
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perhaps even earlier to the period of the village cultures of Belu- 
chistan (c. 3.500 B.c.—^2,500 b.c.^ and this practice of wcKshipping 
deities in concrete forms has been ccmtinuing down to the present 
day across several centuries. 

From about second century' b.c. image worship began to be popular 
and became the most prominent feature of the religious life of the 
people in the early m^iaeval preiod. Among the factors that led 
to the popularity of image wormip, the chief was perhaps religious 
sectarianism which necessitated the maldng of varied type of images. 
Icono-plastic art also seems to have received an impetus from for¬ 
eigners particularly the Greeks who were famous for the images of 
their divinities. In the early mediaeval period grew up the "irantric 
literature embodying concepts of some deities in different forms as 
well as canons for their iconic representation. The last, though not the 
least, important factor is to be found in the regular and systematic 
patronage of the ruling powers like the Guptas, the Chalukyas, fhe 
Palas, the Senas and a host of others. How much emphasis was, 
indeed, laid upon the icono-plastic art in the mediaeval period be¬ 
comes apparent in die statement: ‘Gods and goddesses become fit 
to be worshipped only when they are set up widi correct propor¬ 
tions.’ A number of texts containing rules and prescriptions of ico- 
noraetry were prepared for the guidance of artists. 

Image worship in India, though very old, extant specimens useful 
for the study of the historical evolution of icons corresponding to 
available texts hardly go beyond two or three centuries prior to the 
Christian era. The paucitv of old images may be accounted for by 
the pracHce of using perishable materials like wood, clay etc. in 
inrage making, not to speak of the havoc done by iconoclasts. Be¬ 
sides wood and clay were stone, metal and ivory. Delineation of 
figures of divinities was also made in colour or canvases made of 
wood or similar perishable materials. The Haribhaktivilasa contains 
two lists of images of the deities. While the firstSl mentions four 
^'arieties, viz.. chitrajS (painted on canvas, wall or cloth), lepajd (made 
of clay), pdkajd (made of molten metal) and sastrotklrnd (carved by 
metal instruments), the second22 refers to seven kinds of images in 
relation to the characteristic materials of which they are made, such 
as, mtinmaifi (made of clav' daniffhatita (made of wood), lohaja 
(made of iron), ratnaja (made of precious stone), sailaja (made of 
stone), siandhajtt (probably made of fragrant materials such as san¬ 
dalwood) and kausumt (made of flower). In case of the absence of 
stone or metal a canvas, even a jar symlmlising the deity, could have 

21 See DHl. p. 208. 

22 Ibid., pp. 208-9. 
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been worshipped and that this practice seems to be in vogue even 
now is testihed to by deities being either painted on a canvas or re¬ 
presented by a jar. The popularity of this practice is also reflected 
in the well-known saying gjfiate pate pujS (worship by jar or canvas). 

With the CTowth of the popularity of anthropomorphic represen¬ 
tation of gods and .goddesses, necessity was felt to lay down rules 
relating to the proportions of height, length, breadth, girth etc. of the 
image to be made from head to foot. A regular literature contain¬ 
ing such rules of proportion thus came into existence in the course 
ol time. Human beings were divided by ancient s^trakaras into 
Hamsa, ^asa, Ruchaka, Bhadra and Mdlavya, and since images of 
divinities conforming to the Harnsa and the Mdlavya in respect of 
proportions of height are not uncommon, it may be reasonably in¬ 
ferred that divine images were modelled on human figures. Without 
referring to details regarding the inconometrical measurements, as 
found in a number of texts, due to the lack of space, it may be con¬ 
cluded that many a well-preserved image has shown a fair corres¬ 
pondence between the actual practice and the ideal theory.23 This 
phenomenon perhaps proves that the age-old dictum ‘beautiful is 
that image which is made according to the canons detailed in the 
sdstras ,—no other is so’ was sought to be closely followed by the 
artists. A modem professional artist like Hadaway,24 after studying 
ancient Indian images, comes to the same conclusion; ‘The Hindu 
image maker or sculptor... has, in place of the living model, a most 
elal)orated and bekutiful system of proportions, which he uses con¬ 
stantly, combining these with close observation and study of natural 
detail’. 

In conclusion, a point of importance may be taken note of. Time 
and space leave their impress on the idea and the corresponding icon 
despite the tendency towards rigid canonisation of icon-making. This 
is amply borne out by changes—changes in poses and postures, dres¬ 
ses and ornaments, attributes and delineation of limbs—^in the im- 
ag^ of deities of different pantheons produced in different epochs. 
These changes were due not only to ^ronological reasons, but also 
to a great extent to the geographical factors. Thus ‘tike same image- 
concept may have different manifestations in the same period in diffe¬ 
rent parts of India’. In other words, in spite of a fundamental affinity 

23 For detail!? regarding canons of iconometry, see Rao, TMamana, Banerjea, Dili, 
Qt, Vin. The remark of Rao that these canons ‘ii^uriously affected Indian ioonoplastic 
art' (EHI, I, 31) is imjust Does the canonisation of the rules of stwech and writing 
adversely affect the language of a people? In fact, Rao seems to ooniradict himself 
when he observes: *if in Indian sculpture the results are not ^wd in sane instances 
it is the fault dt the artists and not athributaWe to the guide books* 0>id., App. B, p. 8), 

24 Oi^astatbtche ZeiStscMft, 1914, p. 34. , 
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underlying practically identical icons fashioned in different historical 
periods and in different areas, characteristic distinguishing features 
registering the differences of distance in time , and place are also re¬ 
cognisable in Indian images. 

The five principal deities worshipped by the Smarta Hindus are 
Vishriu, Siva, Surya, Devi (i.e., the goddess representing Sakti or 
Female Energy) and Gaiiapati. Worship of these five deities, known 
as Panchayatana or Panchopasana, gave an impetus to the develop¬ 
ment of Brahmanical iconography. Among these five deities Vishnu, 
Siva and Sakti receive greater attention. Iconic types of ^these five 
deities and their varieties are briefly described below. 

VISHN.U 

Vishnu is an important meml^er of the traditional Brahmanical 
triad, the other two being Brahma and Siva. Brahma is the creator, 
Vishnu the preserver and Siva the destroyer. The present Vishnu 
grew out of the fusion of three god-concepts: Vishnu of the Vedic 
Sahihitas, Narayana of the Brahmanas and Vasudeva-Krishna of the 
Epics and the Piiranas. 

Vishnu as the central deity of a specific cult does not seem to have 
come into prominence much before the«second century b.c. while the 
Besnagar inscription of the second century b.c. refers to a godi named 
‘V.isudeva’ as devadeva (god of gods), and the Ghosundi inscription 
of the first centiuy b.c. alludes to the construction of shrines in honour 
of Vasudeva and Samkarshana.25 But in what iconic form Vasudeva 
was represented at Besnagar or Ghosundi cannot be determined at 
present. It appears that me process of fusion of the three god-con¬ 
cepts was not yet complete though V^udeva of the Vrishnis in asso¬ 
ciation with Saihkarshana fi.e., Balarama, his elder brother) was al¬ 
ready deified. This has been interestingly confirmed by the recent 
discovery of a few bronze coins of the Indo-Greek King Agadiocles 
(second century b.c.) at Ai-Khanum (Northern Afghanistan) which 
bear on their obverse the figure of Vasudeva widi a sankha{?) and a 
chakra held in his hands and the eflBgy of Samkarshana carrying a 
hala and a mtishala on their reverse.26 Besides Vasudeva and Sara- 
karshai^a. Samba (Vasudeva-Krishnas son by JamvavaG), Pradyum- 
na (another son of Vasudeva-Krishna by Rukmini) and Ani- 
ruddha (grandson of the same), mentioned in the Epics and the 
Pnranas were also deified and images of some of them have been dis- 

25 For Ghosundi inscn{>tion, see fn. 8, A Nana^at epigraph of the first century 
8.C. {SI, pp. 192 S) invoking Vasudeva and Sadikarshapa may also be recalled here 

25 jmi, XXXV, pp. 73-77, f>l. VH. 
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covered at Mathura along with some architectural reliefs of the se¬ 
cond or third century a.d. illustrating the scene of Krishijia-janmash- 
laml and other episodes connected with the mythology of Vasudeva- 
Krishjaa who soon became identical with Vishnu, the central deity 
ol the Vaishnava cult.27 

Besides the iconic representations of Fauranik Vishnu, to be de¬ 
tailed below, the god is also aniconically worshipped through the 
medium of a piece of stone to which is given the name ‘salagrama’ 
or ‘^aligrama’ 1 These salagramas are generally picked up^ from the 
bed of the GandakI in North Bihar. A variety of these is found at 
Dvaraka. a well-known Vaishnava tirtha in Western India. It may 
be noted that the iSalagrama stone is never fixed on a pedestal like 
the lihga stone of Siva. 

The concept of the full-fledged Fauranik Vishnu seems to have re¬ 
ceived its iconic expression in the third-fourth century a.d. and from 
the period of the paramabhagavata Gupta monarchs onwards images 
of Ibis god grew in number and variety. These images are in the 
main divided into three classes, viz, the ‘Dhruvaberas’ or the im¬ 
movable images, ‘Vyuhas’ or die emanatory forms, and ‘Vibhavas' or 
the incamatory forms. The first of these, viz., the Dhruvaberas of 
Vishnu find detailed mention in the Vaikhdnasdgama.^^ According 
to this South Indian text, the different Dhrtwa types of images are 
divided into lour broad divisions yoga, hhoga, vtra and abhichdrika 
by name on the basis of the particular result to be attained by the 
devotee through the worship; each of these groups again is subdi¬ 
vided into three classes according to the ‘attitude’ in which the 
image is shown, viz., standing (stndnaka), seated {Ssam) and recum¬ 
bent (ioyona): lastly, each one of these twelve (subgroups is divided 
into tnree classes as uttama, madhyama and adhama according to 
the number of accessory figures gatiiering round the central deity.29 
Thus there are as many as 36 varieties of Dhruvaberas. 

27 Krish^a-janmashtanu relief (Mathuia Museum, exhibit no, 1344), AS/, AB 
1925-26, pp. 183-84, and pi. LXVIIc; for other Kfishpayana scenes, see AS/, AB, 
1005-06, pp. 135-40 and figures, MAS/, 70. pp. 18 ff. 33 and plantes; Goetz, Art and 
Archaeology of Bikaner State, fig. 5. Also see JISOA, XIV, pp. 18-20. 

2b The Vaikhanasadgama is found both in the prose and metrical recensions; the 
metrical venion, bemg perhaps slightly later than the prose recensionr was composed 
in about tho ninth century a.d. For the relevant text, see E//I, I, pt. 2, Appendix C, 
w, 17-20. 

29 The accessory figures are the deities like Brahma and Siva and the Fujaka- 
munis, viz., Bhpgu and Mirkapdeya (also known as Pupya, Furapa and Amita). Tbs 
alMenoe of Brahma and Siva in the group makes the central image of Vishpu one 
of the madhyama class and if the Pujakamunis are also omitted, the (sample is held 
fo bdong the adhama dm. 
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The VaikhSnasagama mode of grouping the main images of Vish- * 
Qu as stMnaka, amna and sayana is basically applicable to all cases 
of his representation. Prescriptions regarding the other basis of 
classification into yoga, bhoga. vira and abhicharika groups, how¬ 
ever, were not invariably followed. For instance, according to die 
text in question the yoga form of Vishnu should be practically devoid 
of ornaments, but a number of yogasana-Vish^u icons are found 
lavi.shly ornamented. Consequently such images fall under both the 
cla.sses, yoga and bhoga. Vira and abhicharika forms represent res¬ 
pectively toe heroic and malevolent aspects of the god; Vishiju icons 
in (he latter form were to be enshrined outside the locality, meant 
to cause harm to the enemies. Though these two forms, like the 
other two, have been described in detail in the Vaihhdnasagama, 
they have been rarely represented. Rao regards the seated Vishnu 
from Ailiole as Adhamamrdsana-murti which is actually an image of 
tlie bhoga variety. So far only one image of the abhichSrika variety 
has been discovered. Hailing from Chaitanpur (Burdwan district. 
West Bengal) this shows the god with his right and left hands placed 
on the heads of Gadadev! and Chakrapurusha, and his front right 
and left hands carrying a lotus-bud and a conch-shell respectively; 
its head and shoulder are encircled by a halo and it has a curious 
string of amulets instead of the usual hdra and cammala. 

Indeed, among the early yoga icons, mention may be made of the 
yogasthdnkamilrU holding the chakra and sahkha in back hands, normal 
hands in the abhayamudrd and in the katyavalambita pose found at 
Mahabalipuram;30 the yogdsanamurti (also known as yogeiamurti) 
carrying the gadd and chakra in the back hands, normal hands in 
the yogamudrd placed on the lap discovered at Mathura; and the 
yogasayammurti^l showing the god reclining cm Adi^esha with the 
right arm near the head and the left arm bent at the elbow with the 
hand held in the kataka pose sculptured on die Mahabalipuram cave 
wall. 

Bhoga-mm tis of Vishnu are abundant. Among such icons of the 
sthdnaka variety, two- four- and ei^t- handed forms are available. 
An image found at Rupavas32 near Fatehpur Sikri, U.P., is endowed 
with two hands holding a sahkha and a chakra. One of the earliest 
extant four-armed images of the God, now in the Mathura Muse¬ 
um, holds a gada and a chakra in the back right and left hands, 
the two normd hands being in abhayamudrd (ri^t)33 and the hold- 

30 EHl, I, Pt>. 97-98. pi. XVIL 

31 Ibid,, pp. 109-10, pi. XXXI; HI2A, pi. LXl. fig. 200. 

32 CASK, VI, p. 20 

83 nSOA, V, p. 124, pi XIV, fig. 2. 
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ing a monk’s bottle of long neck and conical bottom (left). The 
Udayagiri relief34 figure has its back hands placed on the heads 
of Chakrapurusha and GadadevI and the front left holding a conch- 
shell; its broken right hand was probably in the ahhatjamudrd; the 
mark on its breast is one of the early varieties of mvatsa. The eight¬ 
handed form of Vishnu is found at Badami; in the four right hands 
of the figure are found chakra, sara, gadd mid khadga and in the 
three left hands are sankha, khetaka and dhanii and the front left is 
in the katihofita pose; the curious bust on the top of the kirita of the 
figure appears to the Narasiniha 

t 

A relief shown in the centre of the principal architrave in the 
main sanctum of the Dasavatara temple at Dcogarh (U.P.)35 repre¬ 
sents the hhogdsana form of Vishnu. In it the god, seated in the 
ardhaparyahka on the coils of Adisesha, is flanked by two consorts, 
one shampooing his leg. Vishnu in his bhoga form is also found to 
be seated on his mount Garuda. One of the earliest such images 
hailing from Lalcshmankati, Backergiinge distiict ('Bangladesh'), inter- 
estingly depicts Chakrapurusha and GadadevI in the nonnal hands of 
the god (the miniature figure of the former in the centre of the cha¬ 
kra and that of the latter in the palm) and liny effigies of Sri and 
Pushti on the stalks of lotuses held in the back hands.As regards 
Vishnu’s sayanamurti of the hhoga variety (this t\'pe known in tlie 
South as Raiiganatha, RaiigasvamT etc.), the well-known Dasavatara 
temple relief shows the four-armed god reclining on the coils of the 
Seshanaga, Lakshml shampooing his legs, two Ayudha-pimi.shas (pro¬ 
bably GadadevI and Chakrapurusha) standing behind her; Brahma 
is seated on a lotus issuing from the navel of the God, and he is 
flanked on the right by Indra and K^ttikeya on their respective 
mounts and on the left by Hara-Parvatl on a bull; the figure on the 
extreme right corner is of Vidyadhara; the bottom register contains 
six figures, the two from the left being of Madhu and Kaitabha. 

The mode in which the Vaikhdnasdgama classifies the Dhruva- 
beras, however, is not generally met with in other relevant texts. 
And,^this detailed classification is not clearly applicable to the Vish¬ 
nu images of the Gupta culture-epoch, though some of these image- 
groups were produced by the end of the later Gupta period. Men¬ 
tion may be made of some Vishnu temples, such as the Vaikunthap- 
perumal, at Kanchipuram and Kudal-alagar at Madurai; the central 
shrines of these have three storeys, each storey being occupied by 

34 Dm, p. 400. 

35 CASH, X, pi. XXXVI. 

36 IBBSDM, pp. 86-87, pi. XXXR, 

nSi 
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an imagfi of Vishnu, the standing, sitting and recumbent images being 
placed in the lowermost, middle and upperm(»t storeys in order. 

A few words need be said about the Pancharatra philosophy which 
was responsible for the creation of the iconic types of Vishnu classi¬ 
fied as those of die vyiiha (emanation) and the vibhava (incarnation). 
According to this philosophy. Vishnu expresses Himself in five ways, 
viz, para, vyiiha, vibhava, antaryami and archhd. Among these para 
or the highest aspect of the God is represented by Vasudeva who 
being devoid of form is hardly apprehensible but who for the sake 
of his devotees eventually through his own will endows himself 
with a form symbolical of the universe. The antarydmi aspect is con¬ 
cerned with the mind of the devotee where he is believed to reside. 
The archhd aspect relates to die concrete representations of Vishnu 
most of which illustrate the vyiiha and vibhava aspects of the lord, 
y. X. Banerjea suggests that the Dhruvaberas described above sym¬ 
bolize in a way the para aspect of Vishnu.'^^ Thus die archhd aspect 
covers the para, vyiiha and vibhava aspects of the god. 

As regards the vyuha concept, the Pancharatra philosophy enjoins 
that the Supreme lord is to be shown with four faces and with four 
or more hands, the faces being Vaikuntha (Vasudeva), Nrisimha, 
Varaha and Kapila and the cognisances being sahkha, chakra, 
^add and padma. The earliest Pancharatra text referring to Him as 
Vaikuntha is die Jaydkhya Samhita (LIV) of the Gupta period. 
According to it, the God is to be shown with four faces and with four 
hands, the faces being Vaikuntha (Vasudeva), Nrisimha, Varaha and 
Kapila and w:th the cognisances sahkha, chakra, gadd and padma.^^ 
There seems to be little doubt that the one-time VIras (heroes) belong¬ 
ing to the Vi.shnu clan were deified in course of time, very probably 
in the Gupta period and it was Samba who was ultimately, for rea¬ 
sons unknown, dropped from the list. Again, as the hhajgti cult center¬ 
ing round V^udeva was essentially monotheistic'(cf. devadeva of the 
Besnagar inscription), the emergent .vyiiha doctrine embodied the 
concept of one in tour, that is. the entities of Samkarshana, Pra- 
dviimna and Aniruddha were merged into Vasudeva, the god par 
excellence. And thus the vvuhas are combined into one iconic type. 
The earliest illustration of the Chaturvyuha concept is of about the 
third century a.d. and now an exhibit in the Matihura Museum; it 
shows the god with three busts, one on the top and the two near the 
shoulders, attached to the main figure; the gadd and the serpent- 
hood behind the bust to the right seem to symbolize his Vasudeva 

87 DHI, p. 400. 

38 The Vishnudhamc^arom (111.8'^ refers to Hi's eight hands, 
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and the Samlarshana aspects respectively. The full-fledged type is, 
however, represented by the early mediaeval image, most of which 
hail from Kashmh, notably from Mmtanda and Avantipur. While 
the Martanda temple specimens being reliefs are three-faced, images 
from Avantipur which are in the round arc four-faced. Of the 
four faces, the central one is human, side faces on the right and left 
are of a lion and a boar respective!)', and the back face is of an ugly 
demon.30 Generally, Vishnu-Chatunnurli holds a lotus and a 
conch-shell in the front hands while the back bands rest on Chakra- 
punjsha and GadadevT.40 

From these four vi/uhas emerge the twenty-four forms of Vishnu, 
generally known as Kesavudi-chaturvimmfi-murtaijah. This group of 
icons is pretty well-knovm in literature as w^ell as in art. According 
to the idea underlying this grouj), Vasudeva is the primeval god; he 
creates Saihkarshana, Saihkarshana in his turn Pradyumna and Pra- 
dyumna in his turn Aniruddha. From each of these vyiihas descend 
three sub-vyuhas {vyuhdntaras). To the twelve sub-vv'fihas another 
set of twelve is added and arc called together with the latter, the 
twenty-four forms {chaturvmimiimuiiaijah) of Vishnu. There are 
reasons to believe that the original number of sub-vyuhas was 
twelve.'l^'i However, as in the case of Chaturmilrti, so also 
in the case of the Chaturvimsati-murti the principle of mo¬ 
notheism was never lost sight of by the expounders of tlie 
Pancharatra system. Iconically, all these twenty-four varieties are 
identical, the diflFerence between each of these forms lying only in 
the order of the attributes— mnkha, chakra, ^add and padma —^held 
by the four hands of the deity.41 411 these twenty-four forms are 

not found together forming a single group in early Indian repertory. 
Stray images of one or other forms have been discovered throughout 
the country and are preserved in different museums {see Vol. IV). 
Iconically, Saihkarshana and Nrisimha of the vyilha group are 
different from their namesakes of the vibhava class. 

39 Exceptions to this type are encountered in some specimens. Thus an image, 
now in the Najional Museum, shows l>oth the side faces as that of a lion (JASB, 
XVII, 1951, pp. 251-53, PI. III). Another example, exhibited in the Srinagar Museum; 
substitutes the face of the lion by that of a horse (JOI, XXV, 1976, nos. 3-4, p. 338). 

40 For Maitanda temple specimens, see AS/, AR, 1915-16, pp. 62-63 For Avan¬ 
tipur images, see R. G Kak, Handbook of Archaeological and Numismatic Sections 
of Pratap Singh Museum, pp. 49-51; also AS/, AR, 1913-14, pi. XXVIII, figs. b-c. 

40h See my article ‘IlayaSrsha Pancharatra and the Chaturvinisati vyuha of V^shpu’ 
in ]AIH, X. 1976-77, pp. 176 ff. 

41 The order according to some fexts (e.g., Agnipurdna, CJuUuToargarCHntamasp 
Hupanutndona) is from the lower right hand, that is, from the lower right^ upper 
right, upper left, lower left; according to others (e.g., PadmapurSm) it is from the 
bpper right hand, that b, upper ri^t, upper Jeff, lower left, lower right, 
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The comparative abimdance of images falling under the vibhava 
class indicates the wide popularity of the vibhava aspect of Vishnu. 
The antiquity of the idea ^ incarnation can be pushed back to the 
days of the Satapatha Brahmam and the Taittiriya Saruhita. Both 
these works state that Prajapati. the creator, assumed the forms of 
Fish (Matsya), Tortoise (Kurrha) and Boar (Var^a) on different oc¬ 
casions for the continuance of the creation and the welfare of the 
created. The earliest version of this doctrine of incarnation is found 
in the Bhagavad-gttS (IV. T-S'i wherein Krishna or Krishna-Vishnu 
is lepresented as the ever-active godhead incarnate. That the 
Vaishnavas adopted this doctrine in a special manner will be evi¬ 
dent from the conspicuous presence of the Matsya, Kurma and Va- 
raha forms of Vishnu in the lists of Avataras, i.e., incarnations of the 
god. The word avatara literally means ‘the act of coming down’ 
and the Vaishnavas believe that their lord ‘creates himself age after 
age as the conditions in the universe demand’. Thus according to 
their belief Vishnu had come down to earth on several occasions 
for the furtherance of the creation. It is supposed that not only 
Vishnu himself, but even his parshadm (associates) and his weapons 
as well incarnated themselves when necessity arose. 

Incarnations, literally ‘divine descents’, are innumerable {avatardh 
hyasathkhtjeydh, prddurbhdvd sahasrdni), but in course of time 
the number came to be stereotyped as ten {dasdvatdra.h)A2 These ten 
Avataras of Vishnu are; Matsya (fish), Kurma (Tortoise), Varaha (Boar), 
Narasimha (Man-lion), Vamana (Dwarf), Parasurarna, Dasarathi Rama, 
Krishna, Buddha and Kalki. Some authorities do not consider Buddha 
to be an Avatara of Vishnu and replace him by Krishna. Depiction 
of these ten Avataras together in a row on stone slabs usually placed 
in different parts of the Vaishnava shrines as decorative reliefs is a 
common sight in North India. Their representation on one side of 
the small stone or metal plaques known as Vishnupattas have been 
met with in Bengal. In the Chalukyan sculpture the ten Avataras 
were cai*ved in a foliage canopy, providing the background of Vish¬ 
nu icons. Many of the Avataras were also separately represented, 
and of them Varaha, Narasimha and Vamana-Trivikrama were more 
popular than the others. Separate or group representations, how¬ 
ever, rarely go back to a period prior to the Kushan age. 

The Matsya and Kurma incarnations may be represented either 

42 The number of Avataras varies in different texts. As for instance, fhe Matsya- 
pufaoa, (Ch. 47, V. 61 enumerates seven Avataras. The Bhagamta-purana has three 
lists of Avataras, the number in the first (1.3.6 ff) is 22, in the s«»nd (II.7.1 ff.) 23 and 
in the third (XL 4.3 ff) 16. The Satcata Samhita and the Ahirbudhnya ^amhfta raise 
^is number fo 39, 
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theiiomorphically or in hybrid form: in tl?e latter the upper half is 
human and the lower animal. In the hybrid form the human part 
holds sankha, chakra, gadd and padma in the four hands. Separate 
representations of these two Avat^as though rare, are not allogcther 
unknown. The sculptures from Garliwa (U. P.) portray tlie lord 
in his zoomorphic forms; in his Kurma representation from this place 
some human figures are seen churning a rod, presumably tiie Man- 
dara mountain, on its back.43 Examples showing the hybrid form 
of the god are relatively late (see Vol. IV). The next incarnation is 
also zoomorphic or therianthropic in form; the first t)’pe is illustrat¬ 
ed by the famous colossal boar at Eran (M.P.) of tlie Gupta period; 
it bears tiny human figures on it and holds the Earth-goddess by 
one of its tusks. The second type is exemplified by a large number of 
images hailing from different parts of India. One of the earliest 
lepieseiitations of Varahavatara is carved on a part of the outer fa¬ 
cade of a filth-century shrine at Udayagiri near Bhilsa (M.P.); the 
dynamic figure of the god is sculptured with rows of several tiny 
figures; some of them nave been recognised as 11 Rudras, 12 Adi- 
tyas and 8 Vasus.44 Of the other specimens those of Mahabalipuram 
arid Badami deserve mention; the latter depicts the god as holding 
tlie Eiurth-goddess on his palm instead of his elbow, a feature not 
following the usual iconographic prescription.45 Textually, Narasiih- 
ha has got as many as five forms: Yoga-Narashhha, Kevala-Nara- 
siraha, Sthauna-Narasimha, Lakshml-Narasiniha and Yanaka-Nara- 
sirhha, In art all of them, except the last, are represented, and of 
them the Sthauna form seems to have been popular. The earliest 
Narasimha figure is perhaps the one borne by a seal of the Gupta 
period unearthed at Basarh (North Bihar); the god is portrayed 
here as seated facing in the Mitasana pose with his right hand raised 
and the left resting on hip; this exemplifies the Kevala Narasimha 
type.46 Of a later date is a Badami relief which depicts Kevala 
Narasimha as standing and not seated as required by the texts, and 
more interestingly, with the Ayudhapurushas. While instances of 
Lakshml-Narasiihha datable to our period are rare, Sthauna figures 
are compjiratively prolific; in most of them the god is seen as killing 
the demon Hiranyakasipu by felling him on his knees, but in some 
the actual combat between them has been depicted. The Vamana 
(dwarf) and Virata (colossal) aspects of the fifdi incamatory form 

43 For Garhvv^a figures of Mafsya and Kurma, see Bhattacharya, U, 1, pi. XIII, 
figs. 1-2. 

44 MS, V, 1963, nos. 3-4, pp. 99-108. 

45 EHI, I, pt, 1, pi, XXXVI; AM, pi. 282. 

46 m, AR, 1913-14, pi. XLVI, no, 191, 
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of the lord are illustrated separately or collectively, Vmana being 
two-armed and Virata, designated as Trivikrama, being four- or 
eight- handed; when both Vamana and Trivikrama are figured to¬ 
gether, the former appeals as a young Brahmachari, holding an um¬ 
brella and a staff, and the latter caiiying different emblems in his 
hands, with his right or left foot firmly planted, tlie other leg thrown 
upwards as ii to attack the heavens; the Mahabalipuram, the Badami 
and the Ellora reliefs are among the early celebrated illustrations. 
The next three incarnations, viz., Parasiirama, D5sai'athi Rama and 
Balar^a, are fully human and their images, so far found, are seldom 
endowed witli more than two hands, and their varieties are also 
limited; though they are usually cai*ved in the Dasavatara slabs, sepa¬ 
rate representations of them, particularly of Balarama, are also known. 
The characteristic emblem of Parasur^a is parasu and the attri¬ 
butes of Daiarathi Rama are dhanu and hdna. The typical cogni¬ 
sances of Balarama are hala and muahala, which are met with in 
his earliest representation on a few bronze coins of Agathocles, 
unearthed at Ai-Khanum in Northern Afghanistan (p. 862). Another 
image of Balarama (now in the Lucknow Museum), more or less of 
the same period, shows the deil)^ as standing under a canopy of ser- 
penthoods and carrying his characteristic emblems in his two hands.47 
In course of time the four-armed variety of the god became popu¬ 
lar and is illustrated by a relief of the PahaqDur monument (eighth 
century a.d.), and two ninth-century bronze images, now exhibits in 
the Patna Museum; in all of them the deity carries a pdmpatra 
(wine-cup) in addition to his usual cmblems.4S The next Avatara is 
Krishna, the eaidiest plastic representation of whom is met with on 
the other side of the above-noted coins of Agathocles; in it the lord 
holds a chakra, presumably his cognisance Sudarsana-chafcra. In the 
Dasavatara reliefs of subsequent days, however, Krishna’s place was 
taken by Buddha, evidently because Krishna was then looked upon 
as the God himself, in other words, the ever-acUve god-head 
{Krishna-stu Bhagavan svayam).. But in the contemporary South 
Indian repertoire Krishna was still appearing as an Avatara. While 
Buddha is figured in the Dasavatm*a reliefs as standing, with his 
right hand disposed in the ahhayamudra, independent. sculptures 
illustrating the myths and legends of Krishna are abundant and 
have been discovered from different parts of India; one of the ear¬ 
liest such examples has been found at Mathura, belonging to the 
third century a.d., which depicts the Knshna-janmashtamI scene; 

47 DHJ, pi. XXII, fig. 4. 

48 For the Pah.irpur spedmen, MASI, 55, pi. XXVII, fig. b. For the PAtna 
Museum examples, see JISOA, U, pi. XXVUI, 1.; EJSMS, pi. lb. 
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another notewortliy piece is a terracotta, which hailing from Rang- 
mahal (Rajasthan), and datable to the fifth century a.d., portrays 
K-p'shna as uplifting the mountain called Govaidhana.49 Kalki, the 
future Avatara, depicted as an angry man riding on horseback with 
a sword raised in his hand, is recognisable in tlie lost figure of the 
Dasavatma slabs; normally two-handed, he is described in some 
texts as also four-handed.50 

Images of a few other manifestations and incarnatory forms of 
Vishnu, found in the longer lists of the Avataras, have also come to 
light. Thus in one of the niches of the Deogarh temple is seen an 
elegant relief of Nara-Narayana (the deified forms of Arjuna and 
Vasudeva-Krishna); while the four-armed figure in it stands for Na- 
rayana, that oi two-armed one is of Nara, and the faces of both 
of them beam with tranquillity.51 Similaily, a relief from Amara- 
vati portrays Mandhata, an Avatara of Vishnu according to some 
lists (e.g., of the Matsya-piirana); in it Mandhata, also the first para- 
n)ount sovereign, is seen with his right hand upraised symbolizing, 
as it were, his assurance to his countless subjects and holding in his 
left hand the jewel {mani); six other jewels such as chakra, strl, aha, 
hasti etc. clustering round him make the total number of jewels 
seven {saptaratndni}, traditionally associated with him-.52 An eighth- 
ninth century image of a five-faced sthanaka Vishnu hailing from 
Kanauj shows on the top of the central deity a small horse-faced 
figure carrying a beaded rosary in its right hand and an indistinct 
object in its left; this figure evidently represents the Hayagriva in¬ 
carnation of Vishnu.53 Besides such incarnatory forms, different as¬ 
pects of Vishnu are also found to have been occasionally represent¬ 
ed. Thus the Deogarh relief illustrates his Gajendra-moksha or 
Kaii-varada aspect which is connected with die deliverance of Ga- 
jendra (the king of elephants) from the clutches of an aquatic mons¬ 
ter by him; the relief portrays Vishnu with four hands (one hand 

49 For details about such Krishnayana scenes, JISOA, XIV, pp. 18-20. The Ranga- 
mahal terracotta has been illustrated in Goetz, Art and Architecture of Bikaner State. 
fig. 5. 

50, The myth of Kalld seems to have derived an inspiration from the Buddhist lore, 
according to which Maitreya would come down to earth for the welfare of the sen¬ 
tient beings. The description of Kalld as a hcOTeman is 'also reminiscent of horseman 
of the Book of Revelation of the Christians. The belief of many Christians in the 
second coming of Christ in future may also be noted in this connection. 

51 ITS, pi. 9. An example in terracotta, found at Abichchhatra, is now on display 
in the Los Angeles County Museum of Art, Architmt of Asian Art, XXIV, 1970-71, pp. 
78-79, fig. 3. 

52 AIA, pL 86a; also DHl, pi. VIII, fig. 8. 

58 ITS, pi. 10. The sculpture showing Hayagnva is fiiat of Vlfvarupa Vishpu (infra, 
p. 872 ). 
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carrying gada, another on thigh, others broken) and as seated on 
Garuda ilying in the air; Gajendra with his legs encircled by serpen¬ 
tine coih of the monster (seemingly a snake), offers flowers in adora¬ 
tion with his upraised trunk.54 Another image of Vishnu with several 
accessory figures lying in the courtyard of the Changu temple in 
Nepal illustrates his Visvarupa aspect, so impressively described in 
the eleventh canto of the Bhagavad-gita-, in this sculpture the god, 
shown with twelve heads and ten hands (mostly broken), seems to 
have illustrated his all-embracing and all-pervasive power, the un¬ 
derlying idea of the Visvarupa form; while the heaven, earth and 
nether regions are respectively represented by the Vidyadharas and 
Kinnarls, tour couchant-elephants and the Nagas, the figure among 
others, with folded hands and with a bow himging from his right 
shoulder on fhe right side of Vishnu, stands for Arjuna, to whom 
the lord revealed his Visvampa form 55 
Vaishnava theologians and artists also conceived the weapons of 
Vishnu in human fonm. Designated as the Ayudhapmushas, they are 
found in sculptures of the Gupta period generally with Vishnu.56 In 
later sculptures their independent representations came in vogue. 
Thus we get representations of Sahkhapurusha, Chakrapurusha, Pad- 
mapunisha and Gadadevi, the first three appearing as male and the 
last one appearing as female figures. Among them chakra and gada 
in human form are found as early as the Gupta period, while the 
anthropomorphic representations of sahkha and padina (rarely found) 
are of a relatively late period. Lastly, we find a number of indepen¬ 
dent illustrations of Garuda, in which the mount of Vishnu is. shown 
as a well-built man with two wings and bird-like features such as 
an aquiline nose and round eyes.57 

SIVA 

Equally important a member like Vishnu of the Brahmanical triad 
is Siva and though he is specially connected with the act of destruc¬ 
tion {samhdra) or absorption {pralaya), his devotees associate him 
with the other two acts, viz., those of creation {srishti) and preser¬ 
vation [sthiti) attributed to Brahma and Vishnu. Siva is also looked 

54 A/A, pi. 110. 

55 VIN, fig. 19. 

56 As tor example, in tlie Abhichaiaka-sthanakainurti (aai<e, p. 864) and Garu(Ja.sana 
murti {ante, p. 865). Chakrapurusha and Gadadevi make their appearance. 

57 In the earlier phase of his icxwiography Garueja aj^ears as a bird, one of fiie 
oldest examples belonging to the ait erf Sanchi (first century b.c.). His subsequent 
ictms exhibit his hybrid fonn viz., tlie body of a man and the face, nose and wings 
of a bird. In the Mathura Yogasana Vlshiju image {ariLe. p. 884) he appears as a 
human being wifii >ust a suggestion of tiny wings behind his back. 



upon as the performer of the acts of anugraha or prasdda i.e., ‘con¬ 
ferment of grace" and tirobhdva i.e., ‘power of concealment’ or ‘obs¬ 
curation’. All these acts are collectively known as pafichakritijas or 
the five-fold activities of the god. Siva is also conceived as a great 
yogi, a great exponent of various sdstras, and an adept in dance and 
music. As Vishnu is the greatest of all gods [dcvaciem) to a Vaish- 
nava, so to a Saiva Siva appears as great lord {Mahescam) or great¬ 
est of the gods {Mahadeva) and hence the lord of all created beings 
{Bhutapati, Bhutandtha, Pasiipati). Siva, like Vishnu, is known under 
several names and as many as one hundred names of tlie god are 
found in the Satarudriya text of the Sukla Yajwvcda of Uie Vdjasa- 
neifi school of the later Vedic period. 

The evolution of tlie concept of Siva may be traced to the period 
of the Indus civilisation and, as has already been noted, the horned 
deity of Malienjo-daro, surrounded by animals, may well be the pro¬ 
totype of Siva-Pasupati of later days. If so, Siva or proto-Siva was 
worshipped by the Indus peoples in the third-second millennium b.c., 
if not earlier. In the Rigveda mention is made of Rudra, a god of 
thunder and lightning. Terrific in nature, this Rudra appears also 
as a pacific god in later Vedic literature. The word ‘Siva is used 
as a proper name in the ^vetdsvatara Upanishad and not in the Sa- 
mhitas or in the Brahmanical texts where the word in question 
aj.>pears as an attributive epithet of several gods with the etymolo¬ 
gical meaning ‘good’ or ^auspicious’. The appearance of ‘Rudra' as 
one of the several names of Siva in the Epics and the Puranas as 
well as in the Satarudriya text tends to show th.at Rudra of the Vedic 
literature merged with Siva of the Epics and the Puranas on the one 
hand and the proto-Siva of Mohenjo-daro on the other, though the 
name of the Indus deity is not known In other words, the concept 
of Pauranic Siva is the outcome of the fusion of a pre-Vedic deity 
like Siva-Pasupati. Vedic Rudra and post-Vedic Siva. In this respect 
Siva is anterior to Vishnu and in his concept one may recognise the 
fusion of Aryan and pre-Aryan, in other words Vedic and pre-Vedic, 
strains. 

When exactly a regular cult round Rudra-Siva did emerge is at 
present difficult to determine. On the strength of the literary data 
it may, however, be surmised that the cult appeared certainly in the 
pre-Christian centuries. Patanjali’s allusions to Siva (V. 3. 99). Siva- 
bhagavatas (V. 2. 36) and a village named ‘Sivapura" in the Udichija 
country read in conjunction with a reference to the skin-clad ti'ibe, 
the Siboi or Sibae mentioned by the Classical writers, would show 
tfiat the cult of Siva emerged in ^ill likelihood much before the be¬ 
ginning of the Christian era, probably in the third-second centmy 
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B.c. This view seems to be supported by the well-known ^aiva sculp¬ 
ture discovered at Gudimallam (Andhra).58 Assignable to the first cen¬ 
tury B.C., this sculptm*e is a big realistic phallic emblem of Siva on 
which is depicted a human figure of die god holding a ram in his 
right hand and a water-vessel and a battle-axe hi his left one; the 
god stands on a malformed dwarf {apasmdrapumrsha) and bears the 
usual characteristics like jatabhdra (matted hair), prominent sex-mark 
etc. The Gudimallam sculpture depicting Siva both in his human 
and phallic forms in one piece indicates the simultaneous currency 
of aniconism and iconism in India from early times. That the prac¬ 
tice of aniconic-iconic mode of representing Siva continued in later 
days is testified to by the Muklialihgas and the Lingodbhavamurtis. 

Before we describe the Mukhaliiigas and the Lingodbhavamurtis, 
we may say a few words about the linga or phallic emblem in gen- 
eral.59 It is in this form of linga that Siva was and still is usually 
worshipped and in all the Siva temples, both old and new, the prin¬ 
cipal object of worship in the sanctum is invariably the phallic 
emblem of the god. The human figures of Siva, if any, are found 
as accessories in different parts of the temple. The phallic emblem 
is fixed in a circular or a quadrangular receptacle on a monolithic 
pedestal known as ijoni (in South India pdnivattam or dvadaiydr), re¬ 
presenting the Female Energy. The Saiva Agamas and similar other 
texts speak of the several varieties of the emblem of which the 
chief is the Mdnushalinga (i.e., linga made by human hand out of 
stone). The Mdnushalinga consists of three parts; Brahmabhdga, i.e., 
tlie quadrangular bottom of the shaft, Vishnuhhdga i.e., the octago¬ 
nal middle portion and Rudrahhdga (also known as Pujdhhdga since 
on its top ofiFerings of milk, water, flower etc. are placed), i.e., die 
circular or cylindrical upper portion. The first two sections are in¬ 
serted inside the pedestal (pithikd) and the ground. Sometimes the 
Rudrabhdga is marked by certain lines, technically known as brah- 
masutras. Another kind of linga is known as Bdnalinga which is but 
a natural stone procured from the bed of the Narmada. It may be 
noted here that a section of the Saivas in the South carry these 
Banalingas on their bodies and daily worship them. 

Originally, the aniconic emblem of Siva might have likened to 
the shape of a linga or phallus, but the gradual change in the taste 
and outiook of the votaries oriented its shape to such a de^ee that 


58 Anothei illustration approximating to the Gudimallam sculpture was found at 
Mathura. It is datable to the close erf the second of the beginning of the third cen¬ 
tury A.D. See HUA, pi. XVIII, fig. 68. 

59 For details see EHl, 1I» l^t 75-99. 



a Western scholar went to the extent of tracing its origin in tlie 
Euddhist stupa model.60 Thus while the Gudimailam Sivalihga and 
the ‘lihga with a broadened top’ in the collection of die Lucknow 
Museum are examples of the realistic emblem, the Sivalinga in the 
Mathura Museum or the Karamdanda inscribed Sivalihga of the 
time of Kumaragupta I (Gupta year 117) are much removed from 
d»c earlier realism and they assume a conventional charactei. 

The Mukhalihgas, later than the types of the realistic lingas like 
the Gudimailam, depict one or more human faces on diem, the faces 
evidently representing one or more aspects oi Siva. The extant 
specimens of Muklialihgas usually show one, Uiree mid four 
faces carved on the Rudrabhaga. The earliest of these specimens 
belongs to the Gupta period and is now in the Lucknow Museum. 
It is of the Ekamukha type, i.e., it bears one face.61 Specimens of 
Trimukha and Chaturmukha types, particularly of the latter, aie 
quite common. As to the Dvimukha type, no specimen has been 
found as yet, but one sculpture in the Mathura Museum may be in¬ 
terpreted as such ,62 

Lihgodbhava form or ‘the liiiga manifestation’, as the name im¬ 
plies, usually depicts Siva widiin a huge liiiga, the portion of the 
feet below the ankles being hidden in the Liiiga. On occasions Siva 
is represented aniconically and in some specimens the liiiga is shown 
as a blazing column of fire with flames .63 In such representation 
Brahma is shown either in human form or in the form of his swan- 
mount soaring up on the left side of Siva and Vishnu either in human 
form or in his incainatory form of the boar delving below into the 
depths of the earth on his right. The figure emanating from the mid¬ 
dle has four hands like Chandrasekliara (see below) and holds in its 
back arms the axe and die antelope and exhibits the abhatja- and the 
carada- mudrds in the front hands. In such representation of Siva a 
sectarian bias is clear in its attempt to show die greatness of the god 
at the cost of Brahma and Vishnu, two other members of the triad. 
Lingodbhaba form came to be popular in mediaeval times. Among 
the early representations, the carvings of Mahabalipuram, Ellora, 
and Mogalrajapuram (near Vijayawada, Andhra) deserve mention, the 
last one is perhaps die earliest, datable to the sixth century a.d. 

60 Havell, E. B., Ancient mid Mediaeval Architecture of India (1915) pp. 106-lJl. 

61 JISOA, III, pi. VII, fig. 2. An early Ekamukha lihga (allegedly of the Suhga 
period) is now on display in the Bharafpur Musetim, 

62 Ibid., fig. 3; for the interpretation, see, DH.I, p. 461. 

63 The relevant examples are furnished, iater alia, by a sculpture at Dasavatara 
cave at Ellora (see EHI, II, pi. XlV, fig. 17) and a mutilated piece now on display 
at the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Benara^ (see, CMuadi fig. 344). 
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Though most of the specimens come from the South, a few have been 
recovered from the North.fi^ 

Human figures of Siva, though show a multiple variety, can be 
divided into two broad classes according to their expressions. Thus 
we have his benign {saumya) and terrific {ugrn) figures. These saumya 
and ugra types are sometimes connected with stories. The non- 
mythoJogical Saiva icons of the saumya types are known under vari¬ 
ous names such as Chandrasekhara or Sasaiikaisekhara (when a cres¬ 
cent moon is found on the jatd of the god), Vrishav^ana (when the 
god leans against the bull), Vrisharu<^a (when he is seated on his 
bull-mount), Uma-Mahesvara or Hara-Gauri (when he is accompanied 
by Gauii or Uma), Soma-Skanda (when he is found with Uma and 
Skanda) etc. While Uma-Mahesvara was popular in North India, 
Soma-Skanda was favourite with South Indian artists and devotees. 
Further, as regards cognisances, trident, rosary and snake are found 
in North Lidian figures, while axe and deer are ubiquitous in South 
Indian images.65 

Images designated as Dakshinamurtis and Nrityamurtis can also be 
included in the class of non-mythological saumya images. In tlie 
form of Dakshinarhurti (south-facing) Siva is the universal teacher; 
a teacher of yoga and jndna, a player on virm and an expounder of 
otlrer sastras, and thus the coiresponding appellations are yoga- 
Dakshinainurti, j hana-Dh aksh i n amurti, vinadhar a-DakshInamurti 
and vyakhyana-Dakshinamurti. Most of these images are com¬ 
paratively late in date and hail from South India, though examples 
from North India and also of an earlier period are not unknowm. A 
reposeful ascetic form of Siva carved on a teiTacotta plaque of the 
late Gupta period discovered at Ahichchhatra, if interpreted as jnana- 
or vyakhyana- Dakshin amurti, will be the earliest specimen of the 

class.66 

Nrityamurtis of Siva may be included in the category of Dakshina¬ 
murtis, since they demonstrate the skill of the god in the art of 
dancing, as the vinadhara-Dakshin^urtis show him as an adept 

64 ITie alxxve-Doted Lingoclbhavamurti (rf the Bharat Kala Bhavan, Varanasi, cOmes 
trom Etah U.P. It belongs to the ninth century a.d. 

65 Some of the early representations ol these pladd forms include Chandrasekhara 
ot Paharpur (MASI, 55, pi. 30b), - Vrishavahana of Mahabalipuram (EHl, pi. CXI), 
Vrisharudha of an unknown findspot (depicted on an intaglio, now in the Indian 
Museum, Dill, pi. XXXIV, fig. 1), Uma-Mahe^ara of Kosam (ibid., pi. XXVIII; fig. 2); 
Soma-Skanda of Nellore (EHI, II, pi. XXII, fig. 2). It may l)e noted here th^t oa^ra 
and anhuia, the characferisHc eamblcms of Indra, sonictiines appear in the hands of 
Siva on the coins of Kushan rulers; such representations of the god are placid in 
appeatasice. 

68 DHJ. p. 461. 



instrumentalist. A marvel of Indian art, the Nrityamurti of Siva 
S)^Tnbolizes the philosophy of uni\’ersal flux. Better known as Nataraja 
murtis, such icons hail from all parts of India, though South India 
has yielded, the most outstanding type in bronze, earliest such speci¬ 
mens being datable to the Chola regime (nintli centm'v). Regarded 
as a master-dancer '.nataraja), Siva is depicted in South Indian 
bronzes as dancing with the left leg raised, the right resting on the 
back of the malformed demon Apasmarapuriisha (in Tamil Mfiyalaka); 
his front left hand is m the dola- or gaja- hasta pose pointing to the 
raised foot, the Front right hand in the ahhai/ajnudrd, the back right 
hand holding a kettle-drum or damaru {udukkai in Tamil) and the 
back left a ball of fire; the entire composition is placed on a pedestal 
where tlie ends of a flamboyant circular or elliptical aureola or 
prabhd fin Tamil tinivasi) meet. The symbolism underlying these 
South Indian Nataraja figures has been explained in Vninai Vilak- 
kom, a Tamil text of the later days thus67; ‘Creation arises from the 
drum; protection proceeds from the hand of hoj^e; from fire pro¬ 
ceeds destruction; the foot held aloft gives mukii’ Here mukli or 
release is suggestive of anu^raha, and if the pmhhdvali round him 
is considered symbolical of the act of obscuration, these bronze 
Natarajas may be said to svmbolize all the five-fold activities {pan- 
chakrifyas) of the great god. Though the Nataraja bronzes portray 
Siva with four hands, more hands arc also known. In fact, earlier 
instances in stone are mostlv multihandcd. One such specimen of 
the early sixth century, found at Asana]:)ata (Orissa) and perhaps the 
earliest of the class, depicts him as urdhvalin^a, third-e}'ed and 
eight-armed; he carries, among other things, a vlnd in the main pair 
of his hands and thus illustrates the combinatiori of his Vmadhara 
and Natesa concepts.68 Examples of the ten-, twelve- and even six¬ 
teen- handed varieties are also not unknown. It is to be noted that 
the North Indian and the Deccanose fe.g., the Badami and Ellora 
reliefs of the seventh and eighth centuries respectively) instances do 
not show the Apasmara-purusha beneath the legs of the divine dan¬ 
cer, while some of the North Indian figures (e.g., the above-men¬ 
tioned one from Asanapata) are characterised by the urdhvalingct 

feature.®8a 

Before passing on to the saumtja images connected with some 
sort of story, mention may be made of a few varieties of Saiva icons, 
which do not fall in either the saumya or the u^ra classes of the 

67 A. K. Qx>inara.swamy, Dance of Sim, pp, 87 ff. 

68 See my article, ‘Iconographical Notes\/AZ//, XII, 1978-79, p. 115. 

68a For a comprehensive account of Siva-Najaraia, see C. Sivaramamaurti, 
Itotaraja, Ne\v I>elhi, 1974- 
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present discussion. These consist of composite or syncretistic images 
like ArdiianMvara and Hari-Hara {infra, pp, 911 ff) and representa¬ 
tions of Lakiillsa and Sada.4iva (other variety Mahasada/^iva). Laku- 
IKa, a second-century Saiva teacher of Gujarat, was subsec|uently 
deified and came to be looked upon as an incarnation of Siva. His 
earliest representation can be seen on the inscribed pilaster of the 
time of Chandragupta II; here he has been portrayed as a two-arm¬ 
ed and three-eyed figure, holding a club {lakt(ta) in his right hand 
and an indistinct object, probably a kapala in the left. Seated images 
of l akulTsa with two or four hands holding a lakuta in one of them 
and the characteristic trait of iirdhvaretas (penis erect) are more 
common than the standing ones and they come mostly from Western 
and Eastern India. Some of the notable examples have been in 
different parts of Orissa, mainly at Bhuvaneswar and its neighbour- 
hood.t^Q Sadasiva-Mahasada.^iva murtis of the god illustrate in an 
esoteric manner some of the principal tenets of Suddha Saivism. 
South Indian in character, they represent the god with multiple 
hands and with several heads and most of them belong to a late 
pen'nd (s<»e Vol. IV). 

Among the mythological placid figures of Siva mention mav be 
made of Gaiigadhara- (also known as Gangavisarjana-), Kalvana- 
siinclara- or \\aivahika-, Kiratarjuna- or Pasupat-iLstradana-, Vishnva- 
vanugraha-, Ravananiigraha- arid Chandei^anugraha- murtis. Gan- 
gadhara-Siva, as the name imolies, held Gariga on his head when the 
latter descended on the earth torrentially. In the centre of a panel 
at Elephanta”^^ can be seen Siva and Uma standing side by side; the 
back right hand of the cod is holding his jatd on which the figure of 
Gariga is visible (though the figure Ts mutilated), while the front 
right is disposed in the ahhayamudrd; both the left hands are broi- 
ken, but the back left hand was apparently near the chin of Uma 
indicating Siva’s attempt to appease his consort who felt jealous to 
Gariga; on the right and near the foot of Siva is seated Bhagiratha 
whose austere penances satisfied the god and made him to agree 
to hold Gariga on his head. Jn a near-contemporary sculpture carved 
on the cave-wall at Tinichchirappalli the same theme is depicted with 
equal competence, but here the figure of Uma is absent. Kalvann- 
sundara or Siva, the bride-groom, is portraved in the posture of hold¬ 
ing the hand of Parvat!, the bride (pmisi'ahana)\ while in some 
sculptures (e.g., at Ellora^l) Vishnu has been shown as giving away 
Paivatt to Siva, in odiers (e.g., at Elephanta^s) Vishnu’s place is given 

69 ARB, figs. 62 (Mukte#vafa temple), 124 (PaialufSme.(vara temple). 

70 EHI, pi. XG 

fi Cave XXIX (Dhumar Lena), AIA, pi 237. 72 EHl. II, pi QH. 
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to Himavan, the faAer of Parvatl. The Kiratarjuna form, in which 
the god fought with Arjuna in the form of kirdta over a dead boar, 
has been depicted on the walls of the Svarnajalesvara and Sisire^vara 
temples at Bhuvaneswar. Vishnvanugrahamiurti is represented, 
among others, by the Kailasanatha temple relief at Kanchipuram js 
Siva is seen here seated on an eminence with his consort and below 
his seat is Vishnu: the actual scene of presenting the chakra to 
Vishnu is absent (in later sculptures, however, the scene is depicted). 
A notable example of Ravananiigraha-murti is furnished by some 
panels at Ellora. In one of them Ravana, the demon-king of Lanka, 
is depicted as uplifting with much effort the mountain Kailasa, on 
which are seated Siva and P^atT and their attendants .74 A notable 
Chandesanu^aha image of our period has been encountered on the 
wall of the Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram; though much da¬ 
maged, the relief still enables us to recognise the four-armed Siva and 
his devotee Chandesvara with the axe by which he cut down the leg 
of his father out of unstinted devotion to his god.75 
Tile ugra or terrific icons of Siva, unconnected with any story, 
are known under several names, the generic name being ‘Bhairava*. 
?iva protects the universe {hharana) and he is terrific (hhtshana) and 
hence his name ‘Bhairava’. According to the general textual prescrip¬ 
tion of Bhairava he should have a fierce look, a vawming mouth, 
protruding fangs, sharp teeth, a tiger-skin, serpent-thread, a garland 
of skulls and attributes like trisula. clhamt, kripana, khatvanaea. pasa, 
parasu etc We are also told of. eighty different forms of Bhairava, 
such as Asitaiiga, Hunt. Krodha. etc.; each one of them is sub-divid¬ 
ed into eight different fonns, thus making sixty-four in all.76 Icono- 
plastic representations of some of them include Vatnka-Bhairava and 
Atiriktanga Bhairava. Statues of the first, so far found, are compa¬ 
ratively late (see Vol. IV). The Ellora repertory possesses an image 
of Atiriktanga Bhairava who has been shown with a number of gob¬ 
lins surrounding hiin and the emaciated figure of Kali seated near 
his foot.77 Besides such Bhairava icons, mention may be made of 
Kahkala- and Bhikshatana- miirtis, which are characteristically 
South Indian. Both these types are practically identical; in both the 
deity should have attributes like damaru. kapala, kahkala-danda 
etc and prominent jatas (in the case of the latter the jatds may 
also be dishevelled), but in the Bhikshatanamurti the person of the 
divinity should have no kind of clothing and instead there should 
be a snake tied round the waist. Kaiikalamiirtis assignable to our 

73 Ibid, pi. LI. 

74 AIA, pi. 211. ■ 75 EHI, H, pi. XLIX, fig. 2. 

75 For detftils, ibid., pp. 180 ff. 77 Jbkl,, pi. XLH. 
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period are so far unknown, whereas the Kailasanadia temple at 
Kanchipuram has yielded a good example of the two-armed form 
of Bhikshatanamurti.78 In the Bhikshatanamurti the god is said to 
have begged for food and received it on one occasion from his spouse 
(known as Annapurna in Bengal}.79 Two other forms of the ugra 
category are Ekapada and Vlrabhadra. In his Ekapada form the g(xl 
stands on one leg and is usually urdhmlinga; he wears a sarpahinda- 
la in the right ear and is either two-handed or four-handed. Figures 
ol Ekapiida are encountered on the walls of different Orissan temples 
(e.g., Sisiresvara at Bhuvaneswar) as well as in the State Museum at 
Bhiivaneswar. (see Vol. IV). One of the male companions of the 
Matrikas, usually seven in number, {infra, pp. 895 ff) also bears the 
name VTrabhadra and he is seen portrayed in the Matrika group of 
icons of our period {infra p. 896). It may be noted here that though 
Vatnka Bhairava, Bhikshatana- and Virabhadra-murtis are associated 
with the terrific aspect of $iva, icono-plastically they are not un- 
often placid in appearance. 

Siva is regarded as a great destroyer and several stories- depicting 
him as such have been woven round him. His images illustrating 
these anecdotes are therefore not uncommon. The god is said to 
have killed not only various demons (asuras), but also punished many 
deities such as Yama, Narasirhha, Kamadeva etc. Some of these 
well-known Samhmamurtis include, inter alia, Andhakasuravadha- 
mfirti, Gajasurasaihhara-murti, Tripurantakamurti, Kalantaka (Kalari)- 
murti, Kamadahana-murti and Sarabhesa-murti. The Andhakasurava- 
dho miirti of Siva is furnished by two examples of Ellora and Elep- 
hanta in which the god is represented with eight hands canying em¬ 
blems like trisula, kapdla, damani, khndga etc.80 Of the Gajasiira- 
saihhai'a figures one at Vaital deal at Bhuvaneswar shows the god 
engaged in the act of .slaying Gajasura with a knife, whose elephant 
forni is mot with in the upper right comer of the panel; the human 
lorm of the demon lying prostrate serves as the seat of Siva.^i In 


78 Ibid., pi. LXXXVI. 

79 1116 illustrations of Annapiirpa-FarvatTs offering of alms to her consort, as mei 
with in the panels of Paharpur and Paras'uramc^ara temples, are concepKially and 
iconically different from the Bhikshatanamurtis of the Soulh. 

80 EH/, II, plsf XLV, XLVII (Dasavatara and Kailasa, Ellora) and XLVI 
(Klephimta). 

81 ARB, pp. 80-81. This specimen does not exactly answer to the descriptions of 
Gajasiirasajhhara-niuTtis found in Raos work, op. c^., IT. pp. 378 ff. It also differs 
trem the illustrations reproduced by Rao, Hud. The four-armed figure of a male 
deity with an eJephant behind him carved on the outer face of the low compound 
wall of the Mukte^ra temple (ARB, fig. 58) may provide another ocample of 
GaiasiimsanihaTU-muiti of Siva, 
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subsequent sculptures the combined form of Andhakasuravadha- and 
Gaj§surasa^ara>murtis is recognisable. The next form, Tripuran- 
taka, is represented by two EUora specimens and a Kailasanatha tem¬ 
ple figure at Kanchipuram; in the one at £lloraS2 the ten-handed god 
stands in his horse-drawn chariot, with face and arms turned to¬ 
wards the three castles {tripura) which he is about to destroy, while 
in the otherSS Siva has only two arms, the right hand carrying the 
amw and the left one the bow. In the Kanchipuram relief,84 how¬ 
ever, the eight-handed god is seated in the alidhdsana posture in 
tile chariot. While in most such examples the actual castles are 
seldom or indistinctly shown, in a relief from Pattadakal (eight cen¬ 
tury, now in the National Museum) the brazen castles are clearly 
depicted. The two identical reliefs, now in the MGM Museum at 
Raipur (MP), the eight-armed Tripurantaka Siva rides on a chariot 
drawn by bulls instead of horses and further he kills one of tiie three 
Asuras, and in these respects these specimens are interesting.85 The 
Kalantaka-murti, signifying the punishment of Kala (Yama) by our 
god for the attempt of the former to take away the life of Markan- 
deya, an ardent devotee of Siva, has been illustrated by two sculp¬ 
tures at EUora (in the Dasavatara and Kailasa). In the Dasavat^a 
cave panel86 Siva is seen issuing from the linga, in front of which 
Markandeya is kneeling with his hands folded; the right leg of the 
god is buried up to the knee in the linga and the left leg is repre¬ 
sented as kicking Yama. The Kamadahana and Sarabhesa images, 
belonging to a later period, have been described in the next volume. 

SORYA 

The Indus people, if not their predecessors, seem to have woi^hip- 
ped the Sun as most of other nations of the contemporary world did. 
At present we have, however, no means to determine the nature of 
Sun-worship in pre-Vedic India. In the Rigvedic period the Sun 
was worshipped in his various aspects under names like, Surya 
SavM, Pushd, Bhaga, Vivasmn, Mitra, Anjamd and Vishnu each 
of these names connoting his manifold aspects. Of these Bhaga, 
Mitra and Aryama are me Indian equivalents of the Iranian Baga 
or Bagho, Mithra and Aryaman. An analytical study of the Vedic 
data would show that the Sun-god was originally an atmospheric 
deity par excellence and later on he was transformed into a divinity 

82 EHl, n. pi. XXXVH, It is at the Dasivatara cave. 

83 AJA, pi. 226. It is at the Kailasa temple. 

84 EHI, 11, pi. XXXIX. 

85 K. K, Dasgup^a, ‘loonofftaphica! Notes’, JAJH, XII, 1978-79, p. 110. 

88 EHJ, R. pi, XXXIV. The KailgM panel is practically similar to it 

■ 88 
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of li^t known under tlie principal name Suj^et covering all the 
Vedic aspects of the Sun. 

In connection with the different names of tlie Sun occurring in 
the Rigveda and later Vedic texts another designation is met with: 
Aditya. The word in plural ‘Adityas’ originally meant ‘sons of Aditi’ 
and according to the derivative meaning it is applicable to all the 
gods. In a narrower sense, the term Aditya was principally asso¬ 
ciated with the solar cult, meant to represent the different aspects 
of Surya. The number of Aditya's, mentioned as six in the Rigveda 
(II. 27), increased in the course of time to twelve (Dvada^aditya). 
These twelve Adityas, supposed to preside over twelve months of 
the year, are Dhata, Mitra, Aryania, Rudra, Vanina, Surya, Bhaga, 
Vivasvan, Pusha, Savita, Tvashta and Vishnu {infra, p. 907). Besicfes 
the Adit)'as, there is another group of deities designated as Navagra- 
has (nine planets) whose names are Ravi, Soma, Mangala, Budha, 
Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani, R^u and Kelu {infra, pp. 905-6). 

Another deity associated with thersolar cult is Revanta, who along 
with Adilyas and Navagrahas are described in the section of minor 
deities {infra, p. dOTf). 

Like other principal gods Surya had also exclusive worshippers of 
his own who used to look on him as ‘lord of gods’ (cf. devehara in 
the Mahabhdrata, II. 46.16). And in the Gupta and the mediaeval 
times many shrines in his honour were erected by them, specially in 
Kashmir-Punjab area and Western India. A few South Indian inscrip¬ 
tions of the ninth century also refer to Aditya-griha (Sun-shrines), 
though extant remains of a separate Sun-temple in South India do 
not go beyond the twelfth century. 

There are reason^ to believe that the Magas or the Mitra-worship- 
ping priests of ancient Iran, some of whom had settled in India in 
pre-Christian centuries, contributed much towards the origin and 
development of the cult and iconography of the god. Thus Varaha- 
mihira, the author of the BrihalsamhHd (LIX 19), observes that the 
Magas are the proper persons to install an image of Surya in tem¬ 
ples. Albcruni also seems to be aware of this fact since he records 
that the ancient Persian priests who had settled in India during his 
time were known by the name of Maga. Indeed, there seems t;o be 
little doubt that this band of Iranians was responsible to a great 
extent in popularising and spreading the cult of Surya in India. 

The actual mode of worship of Surya, as in the case of other gods, 
is two-fol^: anicmiic and iconic. Originally, Surya as an atmospheric 
deity was worshipped by means of symlwls. The Vedic people re- 
pre.sehted Surya in the form of a wheel or disc. This aniconic mode 
lingered on in later days. Th? Samhajiurdi^. a work of about the 
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el^t century, savs (XXIX. 2 - 6 ): *In ancient times there was no image 
(of the Sun); the Sun was worshipped in a circle. The Sun, wonhipped 
bv his devotees in early days, was circular, just as there is the disc 
(of the Sun) in the sky.* Motif of a wheel, a discsor a lotus flower 
on some of the earliest punch-marked and cast coins of India usually 
taken by scholars as standing for Sun. The coins of the Uddehikas 
and the Mitra chiefs of Panchala like Suryamitra and Bhanumitra 
bear on their reverse a disc on a pedestal, tlie disc presumably 
representing the Sun.87 

The practice of worshipping the Sun in anthropomorphic form 
also emerged m pre-Christtan centuries. On a railing at BodhgayaSS 
he rides on a one-wheeled chariot drawn by four horses; his female 
attendants shown as shooting arrows are Usha and Pratyusha res¬ 
pectively, personifying the different aspects of ‘Dawn’ dispelling 
darkness. Im identallv, this Bodhgaya Surya bears a resemblance 
with Helios (the Greek Sun-god) riding on a four-horsed chariot as 
figured on the coins of the Bactrian Greek king Plato (probably of 
the line of Eukratides).88a it cannot be suggested, however, that the 
Bodhgaya sculpture was modelled on the coin-device of Plato. The 
Bhaja relief89 depicts a figure, perhaps the Sun-god, as riding in the 
company of two ladies in a chariot, the wheels of the car passing 
oyer malformed nude demons, personifying darkness. These two re¬ 
liefs of the first century b.c. discovered from widely separated regions 
are the earliest human representations of Surya. Thev have some 
striking affinity with a relief of the second century discovered at 
Lala Bhagat near Kanpur (U.P.) in which the god is shown as riding 
on a chariot drawn by four horses; and as in earlier instances, here 
also he is shown in the company of two women, one holding an um¬ 
brella on his head, the other probably carrying a fly-whisk.90 

Coming to other images of the early Christian centuries, our at¬ 
tention's drawn to the repertories of Gandhara and Mathura. While 
the Bhaja and Bodhgaya reliefs show the god barebodied with his 
legs invisible, hidden under the chariot, the Gandh^a and Mathura 
figures have heavy tunics and boots, both alien in character, like 
those of Kushana monarchs as portrayed on their coins and in sculp- 

87 THAI, pi. IV, 60, IX, 140, 141 etc.; CCflAf (AI), pp. 193 ff., 195 ff. 

88 HIIA, pi. XVII, fig. 61. 

88a CCBM (GSK), pi. VI, fig. 11. 

89 AIA, pis. 40-41, E. H. Johnston recognises in this composition the depiction of 
the stwv of tt»e war between Sakra and the Asuras as narrated In fhe Sarnyutto HikSya, 
JISOA, VII, pp. 1-7. 

90 DHI, pi. XXIX, fi$. 1, 
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tures.Qi A few Madmrl specimens have an additional feature, pro¬ 
bably alien in character, consisting of the Sun-disc or nimbus bemnd 
the head of the deity and a pair of short wings attached .to his 
shoulders (are these wings the traces of the early Vedic mytibology of 
the Sun as a bird?). These nonrlndian iconographic matures v of 
Gandhara and Mathura images of Surya may be due to the influence 
of the Sun-cult of the Iranian Magi priests. The probability is en¬ 
hanced by Varahamihira s prescription that in his image die Sun-god 
should be shown not only in the dress of the ‘Northerners’ {udwhyave- 
sha), but also as wearing a viyanga (the Indianised form of the Per¬ 
sian waist-girdle Aiwiyaonghen). The udtchyavesha, as apparent 
from extant specimens, consisted of the Icmg coat and boots, Aough 
textual evidence expressly referring to boots, is unavailable. 

Though a few representations of Surya of the Gupta period, like 
the standing examples discovered at Niyamatpur and Kumarpur 
(Rajshahi, Bangladesh) and Bhumara (M.P.), seem to have still con¬ 
formed to the injunctions as laid down in the Brihatsamhitd^ the 
Matsyapurdna and the Vishnudharnwttara (cf. the features like long 
tunic, viyanga etc.),92 there are images of the same epoch which 
demonstrate an attempt on the part of Indian artists to represent the 
god divested of foreign elements (e.g., the Deora sculpture, see below). 
Thus sometime after the sixth century, the period of Varahamihira 
and the Bhumara and allied reliefs, the long coat disappeared leaving 
the, upper part of the body of the god bare, the boots only surviving. A 
rare exception has, however, been found in two identical sculptures, 
now in the Museum at Maldah, West Bengal; in them the god, as 
in South Indian instances (see below), is without boots. With the 
passage of time the boots also seem to have received scant attention 
and what appear to be boots in them are ‘nothing but the finished 
outlines of Surya’s uncarved legs'.93 
Surya had already become marked by his characteristic cogni¬ 
sances, viz., two full- or half-blown lotuses held in two hands, as 
evidenced b\' statuaries of Niyamatpur, Kumarpur and Bhumara 
(the object held by the god in his ri^t hand in an early Mathura 

91 For alien elements in such Surya iams, see Agrawala, V. S., Handbook of the 
bcUlptum in the Curzon Museum, of Archaeology, Muttra, p. 52. 

92 For Niyamatpur and Kumarpur sculptures, see Majumdar. R. C... History of 
Ancient Bengal, p, 155. For Bhumara image, see Banerjee, R, D., Sim Temple of 
Bhumara, pi. XIV, a. 

93 BSB, fig. 9. The Dectra sculpture has an aIBnity with the contemporarecnis hnagd 
of the ^ fcmnd-at Kashipur (24 Parganas, West Bengal), now in the Asutosh Museum, 
Calcutta (DHI, p. 436, pL XXVHI, fig. 4). The way in which the horses are delineated 
(Bid Uie two donons are depicted beneath the chariot in the latter ^^pedmen is mnl- 
nispent of the tephnicjiie evidenced by the Bhaja and |,,a]a Bhagaf !^id«aries. 
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relief is also perhaps a lotus-bud while that in die left is a short 
sword) and Varahamihira’s prescription. In die images of the Gupta 
and the post-Gupta periods two more iconographic features come 
to the view, which became stereotyped in course of time; die num¬ 
ber of horses of the chariot became seven, instead of the earlier four 
and die number of attendants of the god also increased. Besides 
Usha and Pratyusha, Dandl (or Danda) and Pihgala, scribe and aide- 
de-camp respectively, Chhaya and Suvarchasa, his queens, and cha¬ 
rioteer Aruna. For instance, Dandi and Pihgala are present in the 
Niyamatpur and Kumarpur reliefs, wearing alien dress and holding 
their respective attributes, a staff and a lotus, and a pen and an 
inkpot. In the Deora (Bogra, Bangladesh) image of the late Gupta 
period Surya is accompanied by his charioteer driving a seven- 
horsed car, besides Usha, Pratyusha, Dandi and Pihgala, the god is 
here clad in a dhoti tied round the waist by a girdle clasped in 
front, carrying in his two hands the usual emblems, lotus stalks with 
.sprouting branches of flowers; a sword hanging on his left side and 
the boots on his legs are partially visible. Surya is generally shown 
as standing, but his seated images are also not rare. A metal image 
of the seventh or eighth century, discovered at Deulbadi (Comilla, 
Bangladesh), portrays the Sun-god as seated inside a one-wheeled 
chariot drawn by seven horses (the horses are shown on the pedest¬ 
al); adorned with a prbminent girdle round the abdomen, the deity 
' carries the usual emblems and is accompanied by DaiidT and Pingala, 
and Usha and Prayusha.94 A comparative study of the Kushana and 
Gupta examples, some of which have been described above, will 
thus reveal the gradual Indianisation of the Surya icons. 

Notice need also be taken of South Indian images for some of 
their distinctive features. Thus mention may be made of an image 
hailing from Gudimallam, assignable to the seventh century. It shows 
the g^ as standing bare-footed on a pedestal without Aruna or the 
seven horses; the upper part of the bwy is left bare and the hands 
of the god lifted, up to the level of the shoulders carry two lotus- 
buds. Tbere are some South Indian examples (image from Melcheri 
in Madras, and the well-known Ellora relief), however, in which 
Aruna and seven hwses have been shown. 

To what an extent the geographical factor has been operative in 
Indian iconography is borne out by the differences in Surya icons of 
NOTth and South India. In Soutii India, precisely in the Tamil 
country, Surya is found with the following characteristics unknown 
to Noii^ Indian repertory: his legs and feet are always left 

bare; second, his hands are lifted up to the level of the shoulders and 

94 mspu, Ut 


( 
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are made to carry half-blossomed lotuses; third, he is bedecked with 
an udarabandha (different from viyanga), fourth, he is almost always 
alone, bereft of his retinue; and lastly, the chariot or the horses 
drawn by Aruiia are absent. Icono^aphic differences in the repre¬ 
sentation of the Sun-god may have been based on geographical and 
environmental factors. While the Iranian Magi cult exerted its influ- 
' ence on the iconic form of Surya in Northern India, it was hardly, 
felt in the South, where indigenous tradition was more effective. 

DEVI 

Though the concept of a central goddess Devi as Sakti (Female 
Creative Principle) is of relatively late origin, the worship of a 
female divinity symboHsing this Sakti in various aspects, especially 
in that of the Universal Mother, existed from a very early time.95 
It was widespread from Greet'e to India and the modes of this wor¬ 
ship were botli iconic and aniconic. 'Ihiis while the female statuettes 
discovered at the pre-Harappan and Harappan sites, resembling 
those found in other parts of the contemporary world, stand for the 
concrete representation of this Mother-goddess, the ring-stones un¬ 
earthed at the Indus sites may be regarded as her aniconic em¬ 
blems {supra, p. 856). Apart from these female figurines and ring- 
stones, a few Indus seals also deserve attention in this context. Thus 
the figure of a nude female shown upside down with legs wide 
apart, and a plant issuing from her womb carved on an oblong 
Harappan seal seemingly articulates the idea of a goddess as the 
main source of nourishment.^^ A Mohenjodaro seal showing a deity 
between two trees may be regarded as a tree-goddess and a proto¬ 
type of the figure of Lakshml of the historic times depicted as stand¬ 
ing on the pericarp of a lotus flower with a lotus and leaves on long 
stalks spreading on her sides.97 In the light of the evidence of such 
proto-historic relics it is reasonable to believe in the existence of the 
Sakti cult in the period of the Indus civilization, and also perhaps 
in the pre-Harappan epoch. In the following age, represented by 
the Vedic literature, the female deities seem to have occupied a 

95. The genesis erf the worship erf a female divinity, presumably flie Mother-God¬ 
dess, may be traced back to the Stone Age and Early Neolithic Group. Objects like 
the famous “Venus of Wilendorf’ and the figure from Menton (AIA, I, pi. A 9 b and 
c) hailing from Europe datable to the Aurignadan period of the Stone Age (c. 
40,000*20,000 B.C.) are perhaps the earliest human efforts to express the idea of uni¬ 
versal motherhood, dosely approximating to, if not coinciding with, the one of Hindu 
JuganmSta and sarmp^apanchoianant. Indeed, these pre-historic figurines are the pre¬ 
cursors of the proto-historic and historic statuettes of Mother-goddess of India. 

96 Vats, M.S., Excavations at Harappa, U, pL XQlI, fig. 304; also MIC, pi XII, 
fig. 12. 

97 MIC, ^ Xn, fig. 18. 
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comparatively subordinate position in relation to the gods like Indra, 
Vanugia, Rudra, Soma and others; and in fact the goddesses were 
outnumbered by the male divinities in the Vedic pantheon. Never- 
tlieiess, a few' female deities like Aditi, Usha, Sarasvati, Prithivi and 
Vak, figuring in the earliest Vedic text, the Rigveda, appear to have 
been held in high esteem by the Vedic Aryans. The well-known 
JWgvedic hymn (X. 125), described as Devi-sukta, in tlie post-Vedic 
texts, identifying Vak (the Vedic counterpart of die Greek Logos) 
with the Primal Energy of life,98 tends to show the prevalence of the 
cult of Sakti in the Vedic period. Indeed, the increasing importance of 
this cult will be borne out by the data contained in the late Vedic 
texts, such as die Vdjasancyl Sanihita of the Sukla Yajurveda, Taitti- 
riya Aranyaka, Kern- and Mtmdaka- Upanishads. The ‘mother (the 
most popular one), ‘daughter and ‘sister aspects of the great god¬ 
dess, as delineated in these late Vedic texts, were elaborated in the 
Epics and Puranas.99 

The uninterrupted existence of the worsliip of a female divinity 
in one or various of her aspects is attested by the evidence of the 
archaeological relics of the historic period as well. The circular 
steatite and stone discs of the Maurya-Suhga period, discovered at 
Taxila, Patna, Benares and other places, bearing nude female figures 
and other vegetal and animal motifs on them, are illustrative in this 
context; with a hole at the centre, these discs may justifiably be 
regarded as the successors of the proto-historic ring-stones and fore¬ 
runners of yantras of the later Timtric Saktism. These nude female 
figures, identical inter alia with the one depicted on a gold leaf found 
at Lauriya-Nandangarh of the Maurya-Suhga age, may be taken as 


98 The tenth manckila ot the Rigveda which contains this suHa is, however, re- 
garded as later than the other mancMas. Nevertheless, many age-old elements of 
thou^t and belieis seem to have been embedded in this sukta. The occurrence of 
the very word saHi in the sense of the generative power in the Rigveda seems to be 
significant in this context. 

99 Ambika appears as the sister of Rudra in the Vajasaneyl Sanihita (III, 57) and 
as the wite of Rqdra in the Taittinya Araryyaki (X.18) and the latter relationship 
came to stay in the subsequent period; incidentally, Sayapa while commenting on 
this passage calls Ambika as Parvatl, the mother of the whole universe, Uina-Haima- 
vatl is described as the daughter of the Himalaya mountain in the Kena Uparntshad 
(HI. 25). Tlie goddess is figured in her Kanya-KumarT or virgin-daughter aspect in 
the Taittinya Aronyaka (X.l); incidentally, that a section of the Hindus in the extreme 
south reserved their veneration for the vir^n-daughter aspect of the divinity, pre¬ 
sumably from a time earlier than the beginnings of the Christian era, has been At¬ 
tested by the Periplus of the Erythrean Sea (Section 58) written by an anonymoui 
Greek nittior cl finft omtuxy aja. See W. H. $(^> 0^1 framlAtioD. p. 4S< 
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representing the Mother-goddess.lOO Collectively, these objects and 
the YakshinI images oi: the same epoch furnish the evidence of the 
prevalence of the cult of Sakti in the two or three centuries preceding 
tiie Christian era. 

With the development of Fauranic religion in the Gupta period 
Devi in one or several of her forms and aspects came to oe associate 
cd as consort with diflFerent male divinities, The underlying rea¬ 
son for the phenomenon is the concept of her being the Universal 
Moliier {sarvaprapancliajanani, ‘the creator of the world out of her 
womb’). Though she is usually looked on as the ener^ of Siva, she 
is also associated with Vishnu, the other major god of tihe Brahmani- 
cal pantheon; and also occasionally she appears as an embodiment of 
the combined energy of all the male divinities in order to deliver the 
latter from the jeopardy created by the demons. Apart from her as¬ 
sociation with her male consorts, Devi is independently represented 
in i»er diverse forms and her images are divisible into two classes 
according as they illustrate her saumya and ghora aspects. 

As a consort of Siva, Devi in her placid form, is known under 
names like Durgd, Chaneft, Gaurl, Parvati etc., and a lion invari¬ 
ably appears as her mount. One of the earliest representations of 
Durga is figured on the obverse of a few copper coins of Azes of the 
first century b.c., clad in himation, the goddess holds in her upraised 
hand a lotus, the other hand being aldmbo; the forepart of a lion 
be.side her as well as the bull on the reverse makes her identification 
with Durga-Simhavahini highly probable.ioi On some coins of Huvi- 
shka (second century a.d.) the deity appears as Uma {Ommo written 
in Greek characters).l02 Likewise she appears in her placid aspect on 
seals recovered from different parts of India; thus the figure <rf a 
female deity carrying a wreath in her left hand and a four-pronged 
object in the right canned on a terracotta seal which has been found 
at Rajghat (U.P.) may stand for Durga; the accompanying legend 
Di/rggflh in the Gupta script lends support to the contention. Same 
is the identification of the figure with a trident-axe in her ri^t hand 
(the other hand is on the hip), standing by the side of a bull, the 

100 For Lauriya-Nandangarh relief, sec AIA, I, B 3a; and £LfZA, pi. XXX, fig. 
105. This relief, once assigned fo the eighth or seventh century bx:., is now assigned 
to the Mauiya-Sunga period. 

For stone and steatite discs from Taxlla see Marshall, TaxUa, 2, pi. 147 b, o, d and 
g; frcmti Rirpar, see LaUt Kola, 1-2 (1965-56), pi XLVI, na 12; from Patna, see /B«S, 
XXXVn, 1951, pis. V-IX. etc. For Raiih (Rajasthan) finds of statuettes of nude and 
semi-nude goddess see Ptoi, K. N., Exacavatiom at Roidi, pis. XH- xni. 

101 CCBM, CSK, pi XIX, 5; CCFM, pi. XH, 308. 

102 DHh pi XLm. fig. 2. 
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mount of her coasort, borne by a seal unearthed at Bhita (U. P.). A fine 
image of Devi in her saumya aspect of the Gupta period comes, how¬ 
ever, from Nalanda, which has yielded some seals bearing the figure 
of Devi in her terrific aspect as well (see below); made of bronze, the . 
statue shows the three-eyed goddess in die samipadasthanaka pose 
carrying in three of her hands a rosary, a hooked staff and a water- 
vessel, the other hand being broken; the interesting feature of this 
example lies in the depiction of a creeping gpdlid (iguana) near her 
right leg, which subsequently became a wdl-known cognisance in 
the Devi icons; on the lower section of the image her lion-mount and 
a bull(?) have been shown.ios Another near-contemporary bronze 
sculpture of this Nalanda statue has been discovered at Deulbadi 
(Bangladesh); it portrays an eight-aimed deity in the samapadasthd- 
naka on the back of a lion couchant on a double lotus and a triratha 
pedestal in the company of two chowry-heaiing female figures; des¬ 
cribed as ‘Sarwajgir in the inscription on the pedestal, the goddess 
carries in her hands sara, hhadga, chakra, sahkha, trisfda, ghantd, 
khetaka and dhanu. Sarvvani is same as Parvad and Gauri, Sarva being 
one of the several names of her consort, $iva. Though this image 
shows her with eight hands, she was usually portrayed with four 
hands and in the sthdnaka pose in early mediaeval Bengal; in such 
specimens the deity is seen with a hngom-and-rosary, trisula, varada- 
mudrd or pomegranate and a vase in the hands and a god/td'usually 
on the pedestal of her image;i04 and that this type migrated to the 
lands beyond the seas even has been attested by the discovery of 
similar statues from Java,l05 It may be noted here that while in 
Noith India and die Deccan separate shrines were occasionally erec¬ 
ted for Parvatl, in the Fai* South she was normally worshipped in the 
company of Siva and their son Skanda (such iconic representations, 
are known as Soma-Skanda ante, p. 876).to® Similarly, the Annapurna 
(‘bestower of food') aspect of Parvatl has been noticed in the art of 
N<wth India and not in that of the South. A chaitya on the southern 
facade of the hkhara of Parasurameisvara temple at Bhuvaneswar con¬ 
tains a relief in which Siva is seen with a chhatra in his ri^t hand 
and a cup in his extended left in which Annapurna is giving alms. 
Another figure of Aimapurna is supplied by the P^arpur repertory. 

Two other major placid forms of Devi are Lakshml and Sarasvati, 
who may be termed vyantara devatds (intermediate divinities). In 

108 /HAS. 1807, p. 324; DHI, pp. 126-27. 

104 IBBSDM, pi. LXX. 

106 JGIS, IV, 1037, pp. 137-47. 

100 Note, for example, the shxioes of Parvatl at EU<»a and Elephanta and tlu 
Gauil and FSmQ tno^ea at Bhuvanaiwar. 
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other words, they were originally, like many others, folk deities and 
were subsequently absorbed in the Brahmanical pantheon. 107 How¬ 
ever. both Lakshml and SarasvaQ (variantly, Sri-Lakshml and Pushti- 
Sarasvati) are usually portrayed as attendants of Vishnu, 108 though 
their separate representations are not unknown. The goddess of wealth* 
and prosperity and an ideal of feminine beauty, Lakshmi in earlier 
instances is seen as standing or seated on a lotus {padmasthd) and hold¬ 
ing a lotus in one of her hands {padmadhard\ the other hand being in 
the katihasta pose (rarely this hand carries a padma); two elephants 
consecrate her by pouring waters from two pitchers. Iconographical- 
ly, this type is known as Gaja-Lakshmi or Abhisheka-Lakshml and 
some of its earliest representations are encountered in the art of 
Bharhut-Sanchi (second-first century b.c.) as well as on contemporary 
monetary issues.i09 Of the effigies of the early centuries of the Chris¬ 
tian era mention may be made of the Kailua (Ellora) example; in it 
the goddess is seated on a lotus in a lotus-pond in tlie company of 
some attendants and her lotus-seat is supported by two Nagas. 
Images of Lakshmi without the attendant elephants are also not un¬ 
common and apart from her prototype recognisable in the famous 
Sirima devata^io of the Bharhut art, she may be identified with some 
of the lotus-bearing female figures on early Indian coins. A series of 
the Kuninda coins (second or first century b.c.) bear on them a Standing 
female figure with a lotus in her right hand (tlie other in the katihasta 
pose) and a stag as her attendant, as it were; die slag here may stand 
for her tlieriomorphic representation; alternatively, most probably as 
her vdhana the animal presents her in a composite foim to be termed 
Durga-Lakshmi and in support of this suggestion may be furnished 
the evidence of the relief (rf Gaja-Lakshmi riding on a lion (Durga s 


107 The appellation Vyantara detxad, applied to Lakshmi, SarasvaS, Ga^e^a, 
Skanda, Yakshas, Gandharvas etc., occurs in the Jaina carionical literature. 

108 In South India Pushti-Sarasvati is replaced by BhudevI in Vishnuite icons. 

109 See, for the ctin of Kausambi, CCBM, AI, pi. XX, 15; for coins of Visakha- 
dtva ibid., pi, XVI, 14; for coins of Sivadatta, ibid. pi. XLIII, 5; for coins dF Azilises, 
CCPM, pi, XIII, 333; for coins of Rajuvula, CCBM, AI, pi. XXVI, 1; for coins of 
So<i&sa, ibid., pi, XXVI, 16. The device of Gaja-Lakshmi is seen not only on mcme- 
tary Issues of late rulers like Sailhka and Jayanaga (CGE, pJ. XIXA, 8-9, 11-13), 
but also on seals attached to land-grants of rulers of ancient and early mediaeval 
India. She is figured on niunerous seals unearthed at places Iik» Basarh, Nalanda, 
Bhita etc; on them she usually exhibits a lotus in one band and vara in Ihe other. 
For details regarding tiie representation of Gajalakshml on seals, see K, K. Thaplyal, 
Studio in Ancient Indian Seals (Lucknow, 1972), pp, 179 ff and for Lakshmi, ibid., 
pp. 176-78. 

110 In the Kalakanni Jdtaka Slri or SirimSr has been destxibed as the goddess oi 
luck and fortune. 
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mount) found at Bilsad, U.P. (datable to the Gupta period) and the 
images of Durga shown with both lion and stag (Tamil kdaiman) met 
with in Tamilnad.iii As legards Sarasvati, the Hindu goddess of 
iearning,ll2 her protoype may be recognised in a-female figure on 
a Bharhut railing; in it she is standing on a lotus-pedestal (it is indi¬ 
cative of her divine character) and is playing a harp or vim, a cha¬ 
racteristic attribute of the goddess in later days. Apart from the 
well-known image from Mathura, datable to the second century a.d., 
showing the deity with a pustaka, another distinctive emblem, which 
is actually affiliated with Jainism,113 an early representation of Brah- 
mani^al Sarasvati is found on the coinage of the Bengal king Sama- 
charadeva (sixth century a.d.); on the reverse of such coins the god¬ 
dess stands on a lotus-bed with her left hand resting on a lotus and 
drawing up another lotus in front of her face in the posture of 
smelling it by her right hand; below her right hand is a goose, her 
characteristic vehicle, which is trying to snatch at a lotus-leaf in its 
front by its open beak.ii4 Examples of the seated variety are fur¬ 
nished, inter alia, by the icons from Bhuvaneswar. One such instance 
is met with in a niche of the compound wall (on its outer face) of 
the Muktesvara temple (ninth century), shows the goddess as seated 
on a lotus carrying a vina with two hands and with two female at¬ 
tendants on both sides. A few significant and elegant images of 
Sarasvati (e.g., an image showing a ram in place of her swan-mount, 
now in the Rajshahi Museum) belong to a late period (see Volume 
IV). 

Before we pass on to the well-known iconic type called Mahisha- 
mardinl, which illustrates the ghora or terrific, aspect of Devi, men¬ 
tion need be made of a few Sakta deities, mostly of the folk alfilia- 
tion and benign in form and character. Of them Ekanam^a is as¬ 
sociated with Krishna and Balarama as their sister and in plastic 
representations she appears in between them. In an Ellora panel she 
holds a lotus-bud in her upraised right hand and places the other hand 
on the waist; and as^usu^ she Is flanked by her brothers. In a relief 
(tenth century), now in the Lucknow MuseumilS, Ekanaihsa car- 

111 THAI, pp. 100-101. For relevant Kuninda coins, ibid., pp. 91-93, pis. II-III, 
nos. 42-51. Figures of the goddess, accompanied by both stag and lion, are encoun¬ 
tered at Mahabalipui’am and Kanchipuram. 

112 The Vedic river SarasvaH, associated with the composition of many a hymn, 
was logically transformed into the goddess of learning in later days. 

113 Smit^ V. A., jedna Antiquities from Mathura, pi. XCTX. 

114 CGE, pi. XIX A. 7. A sealing from Bhita shows a vase on a pedestal and fce 
legend SarasviM in Gupta characters. 

** 115 l^yag Dayal, who first published tibis panel in JVPHS, VIII, 2, 1985, Iden- 
ttfied tiw flutlo figUMi M Biaut and I and the central figure w SJtl. Tht 
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ries a full-blown lotus in her left hand and exhibits ihe vara-mudrd 
in the right in the company of Krishi^a and Balarama. Another 
Sakti deity, who became popular in Tamilnadu during our period, 
was Jyesh&a. She was Imown as Alakshm! and the elder sister of 
Lakshml and was worshipped for warding off evil. One of her ear¬ 
liest representations has been noticed in the Kail^anatha temple at 
Kanchipuram. In a statue at Mylapore near MadrasHS the two-armed 
goddess, seated in bhadrdsana, exhibits abhatja in her right hand and 
places the left hand on her thigh; to her right is seated a bull-faced 
figure, supposedly her son and to her left is seated a young maiden, 
presumably her daughter. Representations of the river-goddesses, 
Ganga and Yamuna, appeared in the Gupta period on either side of 
her door-jambs or of the doorway lintels of the temples like those 
at Ahichchhatra (U.P.), Tigawa and Bhumara (M.P.)'^and Dah Par- 
vatiya (Assam). In their life-size clay statues, recovered from Ahi¬ 
chchhatra, Ganga and Yamuna have been shown on their respective 
mounts, makara and kurma, and with a water-jar in the left hand of 
each of them; while both the deities are attended by dwarfish female 
figures holding parasols over their heads,117 Ganga is significantly 
endowed with the third eye on her forehead (indicative of her saivite 
association). The graceful river-goddesses of Dah Parvatiya are, 
however, holding pearl necklaces, in place of water-jars.HS It may 
be noted here that the prototype of Ganga seems to have been fur¬ 
nished by a makaravShini female figure carved on a Bharhut rail- 
ing.119 The snake-goddess, usually known as Manasa in Bengal, is 
represented among others, by a relief hailing from Birbhum; in it 
the deity is seated on a lotus placed over a jar from which two ser¬ 
pents are coming out and she is holding a hooded snake in her left 


composition, actually represents the EkanaiTisa triad. It may be noted that this e£Egy 
pt Ekanaihsa does not (xmform to ttie usual texhial description, according to which 
the deity when two-armctl, should bear a lotus in her right hand (not in the left as 
in the present instance) and place the left on her hip. The Bfihats&mJ^a (LVII. 
37-3^ refers to the four- and eight- armed forms of the deity, but no images answer^ 
ing to them have yet come to light. 

116 EHI, I, pi. CXXI. Jyeshtha images appear for the first time at Kailasa- 
natha. The counteipart of Jyeshtha in Bengal is Sitala, who like the South Indian 
deity, rides on a donkey. She is worshipped even now as the goddess of small-pox. 

117 Fm* r^roductions of the images of river-goddesses from Ahichdhhatra, 
now in the National Museum, see V. S. Agrawala, Studies in Indian Art (Varanasi, 
1985), pis. V and VI. 

IIS AS/. AR. 1924-25. pi. XXXII a-b. 

119 Barua, B. M.> Bharut, III, pi UCVX, 77, The ddity is seen urging her imnmt 
to move fast with a goad whldi ^ caixies In her ri|^ hand. 
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hand (the object in the other hand is indistinct); she is flanked by 
Jaratk^ and Astika, her consort and son. 120 Effigies of the god¬ 
dess, known by the generic name of Nagini, are prolific in other parts 
of India.121 To our period also belong a group of images, usually 
encountered in Bengal and Bihar. A typical example of this group de¬ 
picts a female deity lying on a bed with a male child lying by her 
side and attended by females; miniature figures of Siva-linga, K^t- 
tikeya, Ganesa and die Navagrahas are seen nea? the top portion of 
the relief, the scene of Krishna’s nativity has ^most probably been 
delineated in such compositions.t22 

The ugra aspect of Devi is best known in her representation styl¬ 
ed MahisbasuramardinT (or simply MahishamardinI). The earliest 
image of MahishamardinI has been furnished by a first century ter¬ 
racotta plaque discovered at Nagar in Rajasthan; in it the four-armed 
goddess is seen lifting up the buffalo (the theriomorphic form of 
Mahishasura) on to her knees, as it were, by her front right hand, 
and pulling out the tongue of the animal by the left and carrying a 
tfiirda and a rectangular khetaka in her rear right and left hands 
respectively; her leonine mount is visible in the lower right portion 
of the plaque. 123 To the Kushana period also belong a number of 
examples in some of which the goddess is six-armed. What deserves 
to be noted is that in most of them, as in the Nagar plaque, the 
right hand of the deity is on the back of the animal, while the left 
is pulling out its tongue, as it were. And that this type was popular 
in later days will be attested by a sandstone relief from Bhita (U.P.) 

120 DHI, p. 250. 

121 See for instance, the statue found at Satna (M.P.; now in the Indian Museum) 
bearing 0)e inscription Srt Nmt}i on the pedestal. Incidentally, the figure of a seven- 
hooded Na^T playing on a vltja discovered at Khitching and identified by Banerj^a 
with Sarasvatl (DHI, p. 378, pi. XX, 2) seems to represent Manasa whose affinity with 
Sarasvat! is articulate in the dhyanas of the former (e.g., like Sarasvari she rides 
on a swan smd carries a pustakH). 

122 Most of these Mother-and-child compositions belong to the eleventh-thirteenth 
centuries. Karttikeya, Ganesa, Navagrahas and a Sivalihga do not always simultaneously 
occur in these slabs. Bhattasali recognises in the relevant scene the representation of 
the Sadyojata asi)ect erf Siva, op. cit., pp. 134 ff. For reproductions of some specimens, 
see EISMS, pis. XUX b, L, a-d, JBRS, XLV, p. 481, IBBSDM pi. till b. 
I have traced a good example in the collection of ^e Mohant of Bodhgaya. 

123 Lalit Kola, 1-2, 1955-56, pp. 73-74 and pi. XVIII, 1. A few more examples 
of this type have been recovered from Nagar, the findspot dius presumably being 
afi aiei of the cult of MahishamardinI. Similar representations of the divinity of the 
Kwhi^a age have been found at Mathura and Besnagar (see JUPHS, XXII, 1949, 
pp. 152-59; PtHC, 1948, pp. 96-100). All these pre-Gupta icons therefore necessitate 
^ modification of Banerjea's remark "extant Mahishamardini images... efto 
Iwrdly be dfried before the Gupta period" (ffcm IV, p. 442), 
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and a few terracotta figurines from Ahidichhatra, all datable to the 
Gupta period. Thematically, the large number of MahishamardinI 
icons found in different parts of India and belonging to different cul¬ 
ture-epochs, are divisible into three types; in ihe first, the buffalo- 
demon is shown theriomorphically; in the second, in hybrid form; 
and in the last, in human form. In respect of the expression of the 
goddess too, such images may be divided into three groups: the 
first group consists of examples which show the goddess as killing 
the buffalo-demon either by uplifting him on to her knees and squeez¬ 
ing him by his throat (as in the case of the aforesaid Nagar plaque 
where the demon is represented in his zoomorphic form) or by thrust¬ 
ing her trident into the body of Mahishasura (usually in such cases 
the demon is seen coming out of the decapitated body of the ani¬ 
mal); in the second group the deity is portrayed as vigorously fight¬ 
ing with Mahishasura; and the third group, which comprises 
sculptures hailing from Tamilnadu, depicts the goddess as standing 
on the severed head of the buffalo. The number of hands of Devi 
also vary from two to thirty-two, though ^images endowed with more 
than twelve hands are of a late period (see Vol. IV). The extension 
of the Nagar type is recognised, inter dia, in a panel of the Bhuma- 
ra temple of the Gu]:>ta period; here the four-armed goddess has 
been shown as thrusting the trident into the body of the animal by 
her front right hand and lifting it by the hind leg with the left; she 
is carrying a sword and a shield in her rear right and left hands res¬ 
pectively. 124 She has been depicted in a similar manner in the 
Udayagiri relief, supposedly of the same period, but the artist of this 
sculpture endowed the goddess with as many as twelve arms with 
attributes like sword, shield, bow, arrow, club, discus, iguana etc. 
held in them.i25 Compositions portraying the buffalo-demon irt hv- 
brid form constitute the commonest type. Two early and well- 
known examples of this type are furnished by the Ellora repertory; 
in one of them Devi is pressing the buffalo with her right foot and 
thrusting the tristda into its chest, while in the other she has caught 
the emerging Asura from the severed neck of the buffalo by the 

124 Banerjee, R. D.. Siva Temple of Bkumara, pi. XIV h. This relief was otcc 
believed to be the oldest representatioa dE MahishamardinI (IHQ, 1945, XXI, pp. 
228-29; fWd., 1948, XXII, p 154). 

125 CASK, X. The relief, thou^ believed by most scholan as a work of the Gupta 
period on account oi its occurrence in the cave of Cbandragupta 11 (on its wall is 
inscribed his epigraph), we are inclined to place it in die early mediaeval period. 
Such multi-armed divine figures in the C^pta or pre-Gupla pedods yare unknown. 
Ihe appearance of this sculpture also do(» necessarily imply its synduonisaiioo 
or proximity with the Chandmgupta inscription in point of date. 
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tuft,128 In a relief of die eighth-century Vaital Deul at Bhuvaneswar 
the eight-armed Devi is seen chastising the demon by pressing his 
snout by one of her left hands; her right foot rests on the shoulder 
of the demon and her lion-mount is biting the right elbow of Mahi- 
shasura.127 The actual fight between the great goddess and Mahi- 
sbasura has been depicted with a dynamic naturalism by an unknown 
master-sculptor of the Pallava age.128 The other iconic type show¬ 
ing the goddess as standing on the severed head of buffalo is illus¬ 
trated by numerous sculptures of the Pallava period, mostly encoun¬ 
tered at the rock-cut shrines of Mamallapuram, as for instance, at 
the Adivaraha and Trimurti caves,129 Significantly, in all these 
examples Devi holds the Vaishnava emblems like sanWia and chakra 
which is only reminiscent of the tradition of her lieing the younger 
sister of Vishnu {Mappadikaram, VI. 59). And this is further corro¬ 
borated, for instance, by her appearance with Anantaiayl Vishnu 
in the MahishamardinT cave at Mahabalipuram and the Raiiganatha 
cave at Singavaram. Another interesting fact deserving notice in 
this connection is that though such images apparently originated in 
the South during the Pallava period and continued to be popular 
in the succeeding culture-epochs in Tamilnadu, they were perhaps 
initially modelled on similar examples, once popular but later dis¬ 
favoured, in Aryavarta. The suggestion is made on the basis of a 
colossal stone image found at Besnagar which shows the six-armed 
DevT as standing on the severed head of the animal, between two 
seated lions facing each other in the opposite directions; stylistically 
this statue belongs to the fifth-sixth century a.d. 139 Another inter¬ 
esting soecimen portraying the goddess as chastising the demon in 
his full human form hails from Jagat (Rajasthan) and has been noted 
in the next volume. 

The present discussion on Devi would be incomplete without a 
reference to the deities styled Matrikas, who happen to constitute 
a distinct group. Conventionally their number is seven.i'^l The Sap- 

126 The Sculptures are met with at the Kailasa and I.ahkesvara cave. 

127 ARB, fig. 112. Also HIIA, fig. 218 

128 AIA, pi. 284; HIIA, fig. 208. A similar sculpture, with minor differences, is 
encountered at Kailasa at Ellora, see AJA, pi. 210. 

129 For some such illustrations, see EH7, I, pis. Xa^C. Cl. There is a fine specimen 
in the collection of the Boston Museum, see AJA, pi. 288. 

130 H. N. Dvivedi, Gwalior Ba^ya Me Murtikda (in Hindi), p. 36, fig. 47. The 
assignment of diis sculpture to the Kushana period iPlUC, 1948. pp. 96-109) appears 
*0 be imntrect. 

ISI In Kushana or the early Gupta p<aiod the number of the Matpkas was 
elastic, as Dvi- or TVi Matrika panels would show. It appears to have been stereotyped 
M seven in the sixth-seven^ centuty a.i>. Tdie early Cbalukya hascriptioiis of diis period 
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tamStnkas are the iaktis (consorts or energies) of different male dei* 
tics (sometimes in their different forms as well) like Brahma, Indra, 
SkandarKumSra, Vishnu and Siva (in different aspects of the last 
two divinities as well). Accordingly they are recognisable by tibe 
attributes, mounts and other characteristics of their respective con¬ 
sorts The full-fledged iconic type of the Saptamatrika group shows 
the Mothers each with a baby in her lap (indicative of her Mother 
aspect), apart from her usual cognisances and vahanas, and the en¬ 
tire group is flanked by VIrabhadra and Ganesa on either side. A 
typical Saptamatrika panel consists of the effigies of Brahmam, 
Mahesvari, Kaum^, Vaishnavi, Varalil, IndranI and Ch^munda, 
apart from the aforesaid figures of VIrabhadra and Ganesa. It is 
significant to note here tliat the earliest illustrations of Saptamatri- 
kas are without their characteristic faces, attributes and vahanas. 
This is attested by two panels of the early Kushana period, now on 
display in the Mathura Museum; one of them (F. 38) shows the Mo¬ 
thers standing side by side, each exhibiting the abhayamudra and 
headed by a male attendant to the left, who may be identified with 
fikanda on account of his long spear {sakti); the other specimen (F. 
39) portrays five instead of seven Mothers, all seated in bhadrdsana, 
with the right hand of each of them disposed in the abhayamudra 
and an indistinct object in the left; in this instance also the Matrikas 
are attended by the standing Skanda.132 Both these specimens thus 
omit the figure of a child in the lap of each of the Matrikas which 
became a characteristic feature of the Matrika iconography in later 
days. The earliest illustration of Matrikas each widi a child is pro¬ 
vided by a few fragmentary reliefs (e.g., F. 31 and 34) of the Kush¬ 
ana culture-epoch, now preserved in the Mathura Museum.133 A 
panel of the late Gupta period, also an exhibit (no. 552) of the same 
museum, depicts Saptamatrikas standing in a row with legs crossed 
(an unusual pose); each of them has a child in her left arm, cha- 

r^iresent the meinbers of this dynasty as nurtured by the seven Mothers (see lA, 
VI, p, 74; VII, p. 162: XIII, pp. 137 if). The early Kadambas also worshipp^ them 
(see M, VI, p. 27). Neither the author of the Gemgdhar inscription of Viivavannan 
(A.D. 423-25) nor Varahamihira, who refers to the Divine Mothers, mentions tihdi 
number. Utpala, who glossed on VarahamUiira’s BrOummNta in the ninth century, 
first enumerates Brahnu, Vaishpavl, Raudti (i.e., Mahefvari), Kaumlrt, Aindif, Yimi, 
Varupl and Kauvei! and then alludes to Narasidih!, Varihi and VainSyald. Acoord- 
ing to Varabamibira, ‘the Mofliers should be shown with flie emblems of the gods 
oonesponding to their names'. 

132 For iltu^bratfons of the slabs (F. 38-39), see East md 1971, 21^ noa 
l-$, figs. 1-2. F. 39 is a Pafichamatrika pand. 

133 F. 34 which shows the Mothers each with a <hild is a TVimStfikS n^jMedmen; 
for its reprctductiofi, % 9. 
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racterised by her distinctive face, emblems and mounts: Brahmani 
with three heads (the panel being a relief, the fourth head is absent), 
a ladle in her right hand and the swan-mount; Miihesvarl with a 
trisula and her bull-mount; Kaumari with a hkti and her peacock- 
mount; VaishnavT with a mace and a kneeling Garuda as her \chicle. 
VarahT with a staff (brokem) and a buffalo as her Luhana (the eonc-ept 
of Yaml seemingly coalesced with that of this deit\ as indicated by 
the valicma and emblem), Indranl with her elephant-mount, tlu' da¬ 
maged object in her hand probablv being a vajra, and lastU Ghainuiv 
da with the figure of a corpse Ix'low her seat, a garland of skulls, and 
emaciated bodv and sunken bellv, Virabhadra and (kinapali are 
seen respectively on proper right and left of the Mothers as r('(|uir- 
ed bv the tests; and thus this relief conforming to the textual jirc's- 
criptions mav be treated as one of the earliest specimens illustrating 
the full-fledged iconic tvpe ol Saptamatrikas.l'^-t \Vhilc in tlic' carlitT 
instances the Matrikas appeared in tlu' slhduaka or d.saua posc*s, in 
the mediaeval repertoire ihev are sometimes portrased as dancing. 
An eighth-c'cnturv panel depicting the Mother's as dancing, now ot} 
dis])lav in the Jaipur Museum, is a rc-'levanl example.!Hie c'arliest 
representation ot the Matrikas in the .South is met with in the Kai- 
lasanatha temple at Kanc.‘hipuram.-^'5a 

rndependent daneing figures of the Matrikas like Vaialn (in the 
Udaipur Museum) and KaumarT (in the Baroda Mnsemn) are jiot 
unknown. Attention max also be drawn to a class of Varalil images 


of the earlv mcxliaeval period, encountered mostly in jvistern India 
and oecasionallx" in Rajasthan and Madhyapradesh; in tlu'se exam¬ 
ples the goddess is signifieantlv eharac-lerised bx' a fish as one ol her 
attributes, the fish being a numifc;stly Tantric trait (one of the' panthn 
makdras i.e.. ‘five ecstatic enjoyments’ of the Tantric cul', such as 
mafsifa, madtja, mudrd etc.) The colossal image of the txvo-anned 
VarahT enshrined in the main sanctum of the* tempk' named aftc'r 
hcT at Chaurasi (Orissa) shows the goddess as carrying in hca- right 
hand a .fish and in hc'r left hand a wine-cup or kapdia (indicatixe of 
another makdra, viz., mad\fa\ and as sitting on the back of a crouch¬ 


ing buffalo; the image belongs to the tenth century. Similarly, re¬ 
ference may be made to an interesting statue of IndranT, now in llx? 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (Benares), which shows two roxvs of ('xxs abfjxe 


her prominent brciast, and it thus answers to her descTiption in t('xls 


134 Ihid.. fig. 16, 

135 IhUl., fig. 18. 

135a A separate shrine in honour of the .Saptamairikas was crcctt^tl at Alamhakkam, 
in the Thinichchirapalli di.strict during the reign of tho Pallava King Daiifivannaii 
(795-846). see Anmiol Report ou South hidiau Ejonxiphu- liKK). no, 765. 
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as several-eyed (hahtiloclmnd) like her spouse. As regards Chamun- 
da,l''^6 it may be mentioned that Soutli Indian icons of the goddess 
are benign in expression and jiortra}’ the deitv with a well-propor¬ 
tioned body and a preiakundala in her ear. Dancing images of 
Chamunda, like those of Varahi and Kaumarl, are also not rare. 

CANESA 

(kinesa, variant!v, known as Ganapati and Vinavaka, is one of the 
Hvn principal gods of the Hindu pantheon on account of his two¬ 
fold aspect: VighncY^vara and Siddhidata. In tlu' first asjiect he 
creatc^s obstacles if displeasc'd; while in the second, he bccs- 

tuM^s success, if propitiated. Tlence the Hindus irrccspeclive of caste 
and creed, invoke him at the beginning of evea v religious ceremony 
and on au.spicious occasions The Buddhist and the Jainas also re¬ 
serve their veneration for the god. 

The earc*er of Gantrki seems to have had an humble beginning. 
The concept and iconic fernn of the pot-bellied {hnnhodara) and ede- 
phant-faced tgev/cTurma) Ganc'^a sccmi to have' grown out of the fusion 
of cults of an elephant-deilv and the pot-bellied Yaksha, whic'h were 
presumably current among the j^re-AiNam and non-Ar\an peoples. 
Incidentally, an old Buddhist text called Niddesa alludes to an cle- 
y»Wnt-del\y and V\\c YaVsBas uaTued 'ManlBlaadda, YwauaBYvadda 

The earliest mention of the word Cannpali is found in the Ri^veda 
(IT. 23.1), but tlie word may have been then usc'd in a different sense. 
The name Vindijnka used as a s\’non\'m of Gane'a ap]')ears in the 
Sdmavidlidna Rnihmam (T. 4.18). a text of tlu‘ sixth or fifth cenlurv 
B.C.; it refers to the propitiation of Vinavaka through the application 
of the yaimijoki Samhitd. This Vinavaka was probablv a deitv and 
not an evil spirit, though his identification with Ganesa of later times 
is not certtiin. The Vinayakas or Ganosvaras, figured in the Mahdhhu- 
rata (XHI. 1.50.25) and elsewhere, mav signify malevolent deities, and 
the malignant as]^ects of Pauranic Ganecra as a creator of obstac'les 
appears to Ix’ a clear borrowal bom the concept of such deities. The 
Pauranic mythologv making Gane.sa as the son of Siva and ParvatT 
must have drawn upon eailier sources like the Atharvasiras Upanis- 

1.36 For Chrimuncla and her difFcn'nt foims, st’<- Volume IV. 

1.36a. My contention alKmt the connection of Ganesa wth the cult of Yaksha 
fias wctmtly n'ceived .snpptjrf from th<‘ findings of M. N. Deshpandc. In an article 
In Marathi, published in Deepavali (Bomhav), 1980. Sri Deshpande has shown that 
Ganapati took the place of Yaksha who was the Rtxl of the sdiihacaJm (fradors) and 
assumed the protective role <;f the Yaksha and therefore eame to be worshipped as 
ruJdliiddtd (bestowcr of riches) and skldhuldtd (bestower of success). I apl thankful 
to him for supplyinff a sunimaiy in Enj^lish of his papt*r, 
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had, the Mahdhharata, the YdjmmJhjasmiiti and others which asso¬ 
ciate Rudra with Vinayaka. The allusion to Rudra as Ganapati, that 
is pati or lord of the gana.s or hordes of malignant deities called 
Maruts in the Vedic literature, may he recalled in this connection. 
Ganeisa-Ganapati is thus found to have represented a fusion of di¬ 
verse elements, some of them being primitixe, tribal and ct rtainK' 
age-old. 

When exactly the idea of a single god called Ganesa, Ganapati or 
Vinayaka emerged cannot be definiteb said. It can be presuiTK'tl, 
however, that Ganesa in some form or other was known at least be- 
lore the beginning of the Christian era. I’he prototype of Ganewa, if 
not the representation ol his full-fledg(‘d form, is em'ountcred in a 
freizc ol Ganas on tlie Kantaka Chetinga Stupa near Miliinlale in 
SrMahka ol tin. lirsl century A.n. One of these Ganas ‘has the face of 
an elephant, eomplete with trunk and tusk’.i'^ More complete in 
iconic form is a stone sculpture of the earlv Gupta pericKl. Discfwer- 
ed at Mathura, it shows the pot-bellied god as standing and as two- 
armed, the right hand probably grasping the tusk and the left one 
hoh'ing the bowl of cakes {modakahhanda).^^^ A Bhitargaon terra¬ 
cotta platpie of the sixth century a.d. depicts Ganesa as a living figure, 
bbltWiyg niofhikubhiinda m one ol \\\s \\auds and touclnng it with \y\s 
Irvink.^^^ The two BYrnmara scnlptures are ol mue\\ Iconograplrie 
interest. In one of them Ganesa, seated, wears a chain of bells, be¬ 
sides other ornaments like armlets, bracelets and anklets, also mad(‘ 
of bells; one of his hands is brf)ken, the other seems to be in 
the attitude of holding the usual bowl, now lost.l W' The other sculp¬ 
ture, presnmablv inspi’ed bv contemporary’ iJina-Mahowara rebels, 
depicts the god with his consort seated on his left lap; of his four 
hands the upper right carries an axe, the lower right grasps tlu' tusk 
the upper left holds a scej^tre and the lower left is around the eon- 
sort.141 This image is of about the sixth centurv and is the earli('st 
representation of Gane>sa showing him in the companv of his consort, 
])robablv betray ing the influence of Saktism on it. Togetlu?r, these; 
two Bhumara sculptures offer a clear articulation of the icotiography 
of the divinity more completelv than most other earlic;r or contc'm- 
porary images. 

Early images of Ganesa, except the Bhitargaon example, are divi- 


137 Alice Getty, Ganesa^ pi. 22 c. 

138 Another c»)utenipo:ar\’ relief will be found in the Buddhist c.ive .at I/m.id near 
Kalyan (Mahara.shtra,> 

139 AS/. AR, 1908-09, pp. 10-11, fig. 2. 

140 Banetice, R. D.. Sivn Temple of Bhumara. pi. XV a-h- 

141 Getty, op. cit., pi. 3, fig. a. 
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cled into two classes: standing {sthdnaka) and seated {dsana). Later 
on another ('lass consisting of images depicted in dancing [nritija] 
pose, obviously inspired by dancing figures of Siva, emerged. A 
fine four-handed statue discovered at Khitcliing (Orissa) and a 
two-armed image at Udayagiri (Madhyapradesh) may be reckoned 
as notable specimens of the stJidnaka and (isnna types. 142 The nvitija 
variety is represemted, among others, by an eight-handed Image 
lound at Khitching; the front right hand of this dancing image is 
in the i^njahasta-mudrd, the other hands are carrv'ing a tusk (a bro¬ 
ken ojui), a rosary, an indistinct object and the uiodakahlumda, from 
which one viodaka or lauddka is sixm to be lifted by his trunk.143 

The usual iconographic traits of Ganosa, besides his elephant-face 
and pot-belly, arc two (rarely three) eyes, snake-thread and snake- 
girdles and the attributes held in different hands, numbering nor¬ 
mally lour, such as bowl of sweetmeats, axe, rosary, radish, tusk, 
sceptre, noose, goad, trident, serpent, lotus, bow and arrow. The 
usual mudms displayed by him are Idrjanl and gcijahasla. Radish, 
tusk, nooscy trident, scjrpent, lotus, bow and arrow are usually found 
in comparativelv late images. To this list of attributes may b(' added 
manuscript, which appeared in a period cueii later, when there was 
a confusion of th" Pauranic Gane.sa with the Vcdic Ganapati-Hrihas- 
pati. It is interesting to note here that the inaleyolent Marnts of 
the Vedic texts forming a gam have axe as a weapon which is also 
an attribute of Ganesa. 

In a full-fledged iconic type, the rat is an almost invariable con¬ 
comitant of Ganesa. But in all the early images, for instance the 
Rhnmara and the Uda^'agiri examples, the rat is absent. The rat is 
a late feature, though here again the inspiration to associate; the; ani¬ 
mal on account of its supposedly venerable character, which is indi¬ 
cated in a tradition recorded in the Arihasdslra (IV. 3), ma\' Inne 
been derived from a primdive source. The lat, evidently a totem, 
was thus adoj^ted. Ganesa’s association with the rat, known for its 
mischievous character, was perhaps suitable to e\])lain the epithet 
viglinardja applied to the god. By the close of the tenth centun’ the 
iconography of Ganesa bec ame clear and svstc'inatic. In the late me¬ 
diaeval period variations which occurred were ma'uK' in respect of 
the number of hands or emblems, or features connc'cted with 'han- 
h'ie ideology. 


142 For tho Khitcliing iinajcc. Dill, finiitispiccc. and I’m the Udayafriii spct'iincn, 
ibid., pi. XV, 1. 

143 IbUL, pi. XV 
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MINOR DEITIES 

Brahma: rraliina. a Vctlic god ul great renown, lost his iniport- 
aneo and popnlarily being lelegated to the position ol a minor deity. 
Some ol the earliest representations ol lirahma are loimd in the Bud¬ 
dhist reliefs ol Candhara where he appears either in the Nativity 
scene ot Buddha or independenil^ as one with dishevelled hair, 
lieard and moustache, dressed as a Brahman, earrxing a water-ves¬ 
sel in one ol his hands. In the Jaina ieonograph\ too Brahma is pre¬ 
sent as a Dikpala or as a Yaksha attendant ol the Jina Sllalanritha. 

As regiu'ds the representation of Brahma ol the Pauranie Brah¬ 
manism dating from the third-fourth eentiuies a.d., mention may 
be made of a few figures belonging to the Mathura Museum. These 
have lour- or three- bearded laees. d'here is, howe\er. a stone image 
in the same museum wdiieh show's the faces without beard; of the 
faces, three are placed in one line, and the fourth over the central 
head. A standing image of the god belonging to the same museum 
sIkavs the god with two hands and three laces, its middle face only 
being bearded; one ol the hands exhibits the abliaijamiidrdM-i While 
the iLllora repertoi)’ supplies examples of the standing and seated 
types of the god,il"i an image ot the (>hriluk\'a period at Aihole shows 
him as sealed astride on the back ol a swan (an unusual sitting pos¬ 
ture); in the latter he holds a losarx- and a manuseripl in his two 
hands (the objects held in the two remaining hands being indistinct) 
and he is attended by a number of bearded rishis, all in bowing and 
praising poses, t'tf’ A meta! image of tlie sixth or seventh century a.d. 
from Mirpur Khas in Sind (now in the Karachi Museum) shows all 
the four laces of the god as beardless; the right hand of the god is 
bent with the palm turned inwards as if holding a book, the left 
hand carrying probably a water-vessel as is suggested by a handle. 
Due to the decline in his position, as already mentioned, Brah¬ 
ma began to be represented either as an Avarana-clcvald or as an at- 
tendant in the shrines of Vishnu and Siva, Thus figures of Brahma are 
found in Vaishnavite and Saivite sculptures such as those illustrated 
by the Vi.shnu-Aiiantiisavana reliefs or the Liiigodbhavamfirtis of Siva. 

Kdrltikeya: Karttikeva, also known as Skanda, Kumara and Su- 
brahmanya, could not attain wide popularity and have had a sect of 
his own. His earliest mention under the name ‘Skanda’ is perhaps 

144 V. S. AgrawLik, Indian Art (Varanasi, 1965), fig. 169. 

145 Kailasa t(;mple, cave 16. 

146 EHI, II, pi. eXLD'. Anothet good spcciineii (4 the seated variety showing 
the god with lonr heads and iuur anns hails from the Bhumara temple. Banerjee, 
up. cit., pi, XII b. 

147 DHI, pi. XLV. 3. 
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met with in the Sdmavklhma Brahmana (1.4.18) of the sixth or fifth 
century n.c. Of his several names as known from subsequent lists, 
he seems to have been alluded to also in the Chhdndogya Upanishad 
(VII. 26.2) where Sanatkumara, the counsel of Narada, has been 
identified with Skanda. Skanda and Visakha find separate mention 
in Patanjalis Mahdbhdshija, the names apparently representing two 
dillerent aspects of the same god. A study of different legends about 
the origin of Skanda-Kartlikeya seems to indicate that a single god 
emerged out of the fusion of concepts of different gods or godlings 
of an allied character, mostly belonging to the primitive and tribal 
world. And with such an unorthodox background Skanda-Karttike- 
ya also entered the Buddhist and the Jain mythologies and pan¬ 
theons. 

The earliest plastic representation of the god is found on the re¬ 
verse of a few gold coins of Huvishka with names of Skanda-Kumara 
and Visakha iVizago); while one coin of the same king bear three 
figures within a frame with the inscription Skanda-Kumara, Vieakha 
and Mahasena, on others a figure of a two-armed deity carrying a 
sword and a peacock-stand aid in its hands, is described as Mahase¬ 
na. 148 It therelore stands to reason that Skanda-Karttikeya is a com¬ 
posite god and in the early part of the second century a.d., or ear¬ 
lier, his different aspects or constituents being in worship in North¬ 
ern India. To more or less of the same pericxl belong some copper 
coins found at Ayodhya bearing the motif of a cock-crested co¬ 
lumn, 149 and a red sandstone cock carved in the round discovered 
at Lala Bhagat (Kanpur Dt, U.P.).150 While these antiquities cor¬ 
roborate the literary evidence relating to the connection between 
the cock and K^ttikeya, it is to be noted that cock or peacock is 
one of the main cognizances of the god and in later sculptures he is 
usually found as seated on a peacock.isi Another special attribute 
of K^ttikeya is his spear {mkli). Thus his effigies with spear and 

148 Percy Gardner, CCBM (GSKj, pi. XXV'llI, 22; Whitehead, CCVM, p. 207. D. 
R. Bhandarkar’s remark that theie were four figures coi responding to four different 
deities (Carmichael Lectures, 1921, pp. 22-3) does not bear scrutiny. J. N. Banerjea has 
rightly pointed out that ‘it these coins prove anything, they prove that there were 
three gods—or rather three asiiccts of the same god—viz., Skanda-Kumara, Visakha 
and Mahasena.’ Op. cit, p. 146. 

J49 Smith, CCIU, p. 151, nos. 29, 31, 32; Allan, CCBM, pi. XVII, 22. 

150 For details, see P. K. Agrawala, Ukamh-Karttikeua (Varanasi, 1967), pp. 45-46, 
pis. III-VI. 'Fhe column with a cock-capital bears on it, among others, the figure of 
the Sun-god riding on a quadriga, thus emphasising the solar association of Skanda. 
According to the Mahabharata stoiy (Vanaparva) Skanda came out of the solar orb 
and was liorn with the sun-like effulgence. 

151 For a disaission on Skanda-Karttikeya’s association with cock and peacock, 
see Dasgupta, THAI, pp. 220-21. 
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peacock arc foinid on sonic coins issued by the Yaudhc\’as and Ku- 
maragupta I. Oii the specie ol tliis Gupta iiiouarch the god is seat¬ 
ed on his mount. But iconographieally mtist interesting representa¬ 
tion ot KarUikeya is seen in his six-headed figure appearing on a 
series ot coins ot the Yaudheyas, a tribe traditionally known as vo¬ 
taries ot the god. The legend on those coins has been read as Bha- 
gewato snamino Brahrnamjadevasya Kiimdrastja, ‘(coin of) Brahinan- 
yadeva Kuinma, the worshipful lord.''52 The six heads of Karttikeya 
as found on these coins, as well as in a few sculptures answer to the 
description ot the god with six heads as found in the Mahdhlidmta 
and elsewhere. As to the other sculptures depicting Karttikeya, with 
six heads, mention may be made of a post-Gupta bronze statue, now 
in the National Museum; in it five heads have been arranged along 
the borderline of the halo of the central head, all the heads having 
matted locks.^53 Images of KarttikcN a with one head, either stand¬ 
ing or seated, are abundant. Of the standing b pe, reference may be 
made to a tenth-century image originally belonging to a Puri tem¬ 
ple. This beautiful sculpture shows the god standing in a slightly 
bent graceful pose; his left hand is placed on a cock (partly broken) 
which is held upwards by the female attendants on the gods left 
side, his broken right hand possibly holding a spear; the peacock 
has turned his head back striding to left.'54 Though normally Kart¬ 
tikeya is touiid with two hands, his tour-armed figures are also not 
unknown. An example is furnished by a relief at Ellora which is 
specially interesting on account of the presence of two animal-head¬ 
ed human figures as the god's attendants—the one on the right being 
goat-headed standing tor the Chhagavaktra aspect of the god, the 
other on his left possibly bearing the head ot a donkey being a 
Skanda-PurisliadaA^^ As regards the consort of Karttikeya, Devasena 
or ShashthI is also represented on the coins of the Yaudheyas with 
six heads like her husband.'50 The one-headed female deity appear¬ 
ing on the Yaudheya coins may also be regarded as the consort ot 

Karttikeya. 157 

Dikpdlas : Next comes a group of deities known as the Dikpalas 
or liOkapalas (‘guiudians of the quarters of the world’). Originally 
their number appears to be four but later on the number was raised 


152 For detaiJs about those coins, see THAI, pp. 202lf, 216ff, 219IF. 

153 East and West, XVIII, nos. 3-4, 1968, p. 319, fig. 1. 

154 Dill, pi. XVII. 1. 

155 Ibid., p. 367. 

156 For the illustration of the six-headed Devastna. see THAI, pp. 203-04, CH 
112-18; and lor a discussion on her identity, ibid., pp. 221-22. 

157 THAI, pp. 209-10, CN 128-31, 
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to eight. These Dikpalas are: India, the lord of the east; Agni, of the 
south-east; Yama, of the south; Nirriti, of the south-west; Vanina, 
of the west; Vayu, of the north-west; Kubera, of the north and 
Isana, of the north cast. Kubera and Isana, apparently alluded to in 
the Mahdhhcishi/a under the names Vaisravana and Siva and describ¬ 
ed as laukika devalds (folk gods) therein, may be regarded as deities 
who came to limelight towards the close of the second century b.c. 
Barring tlicm the rest find mention in the Vedie literature and of 
them again Indra, Agni and Vayu constituted the Trinity in the Rig- 
veda. In the Buddhist and Jain traditions too there is a place for 
the Dikpalas, the number varying in different texts of the respective 
sects 

As in the case of other divinities, the number of hands and the al- 
i/ibiites of tin; eight Dikpfilas {(ishtadikjmlas) \^ary in dilltaenl texts. 
'I'hough mostly the animal-moimls were assigned to them in a late 
period, each of them has, however, his own special mount. From the 
textual evidence the Dikpalas are found to have had their respective 
attrilnites, mounts and mudrds. Indra has the elephant as his vdhana, 
thunderbolt, goad and kitmli as attributes, and a])haija and varada 
as rnudras: Agni’s vdhana is the ram, and his attributes are sakli, lotus 
and kamandaUi and his miidrd is varada; Yama rides on the buffalo 
and his attriliutes are pen, manuscript, cock, staff and noose; Nirriti's 
vdhana is the monkey and he carries khadga, khetaka, kalri etc.; 
Vanma rides on the crocodile and has noose, lotus and kamandalii as 
attributes and varada as mudrd; Va)’u’s vdhana is the antelope and 
he holds a flag; Kubera has the elephant as his vdhana and gadd, 
nidhi, bljapura and kamandalii as his attributes; and lastly, Isana, 
riding on buff, holds gadd, trisida, seipcnt and hijapuram. 

One of the earliest representations of Indra has been recognised on 
a railling at Bhaja where the deity seated on his mount wears a tur¬ 
ban, A similar turbaned figure is also depicted in the art of San- 
chi. In the arts of Gandhara and Mathura Indra appears along with 
Brahma as an acolyte of Buddha. The trend to illustrate the scene 
of India’s visit to Buddha in the Indrasalaguha and thereby to asso¬ 
ciate him with Buddha in these arts may also be mentioned in this 
connection. Indra along with a lew other Dikpalas make their ap¬ 
pearance on the basement wall of the monument at Paharpurl59 
where he is seen standing before his elephant-mount, and is exhibit¬ 
ing vara in his right hand and an indistinct object (citrus?) in the 
left; he is endowed with his characteristic third eye placed hori- 

158 A/A, lig. 42. 

159 K. N. Dikshit, Excavation at Paliarpur {MASI, 55), pi. XXVII d. It is to be 
noted that at Pahaipur the Dikpalas are not always seen in their respective canonical 
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zontally on the forehead. Agiii, whose earliest representation is 
figured on tlie coins of the PafichaUi ruler named Agniinitra 
of the first century appears at Paharpur with an aksha- 

sutra and a kiinclikd in his hands and with flames surrounding 
his body; like India he is also standing, but his vahana is absent. 

In a medallion from the Bhumara temple Yama appears with his 
danda, though his mhana is absent.Another ligure on the Pahar- 
pur basement wall, usually identified with Vanina, is actually a re^ 
presentation ol Vayu, since what is regarded as the jnih is the char¬ 
acteristic bellowing scarf of Vayu, the ends of which he is holding 
in his two hands.Incidentally, the manner in which the deity 
holds the ends of his bellowing scarf is reminiscent of that of the 
Zoroastrian wind-god, Vata (OADO), who is figured on the coins of 
Kanishka and Iluvishka.l^^ Jn Orissa the Dikpalas first appear on tlie 
jagamohdtta ol the Parasurame.K'ara temple at Bhnvneswar, each 
in an independent panel, though not in their respective positions. 
They are sculptured in their appropriate positions and with theii 
characteristic attributes and vdhanas in later temples, such as the 
RajaranT and the BrahmiMvara (see Vol. IV). 

The Navagrahas, who arc still venerated in dilFerent parts of 
India, arc Surya (Sun), Soma (Moon), Mahgala (Mars), Budha 
(Mercury). Brihaspati (Jupiter), Sukia (Venus), Sani (Saturn), Rahu 
and Ketu. In some textsi^fi they have been assigned chariots and/or 
animal-mounts. Their attributes and other characteristics also vary 
in different texts. One of them prescribes the following attributes in 


pij.sitions. The image ot Inclra has thus been put on the bascinent ol the south-eastem 
side. At Bhumara the* deity appears in his appropriate position. For a notewoilliy 
seated .specimen ol Indra, see AIA, pi. 242. 

160 Comp. HMoUj of India, II, pi. VII, fig. 3; CCliM, AI, pi. XXVIll, 8, 13, l4, 
etc; CCIM, jil. XXII.1. Mme. Bazm Foncher intinprets this figure as Bhuininaga 
and iccognises him also on the coins of Bhummiitra ol I’anchala. Etudes d'Orieuta- 
dsnie, Mu.sec Cuirnct, 1, p. 145. 

161 Dikshit, K N., op. ri'., pi. XXXII b. IR’ie Agni appeals on the south-eastern 
wall in keeping with the textual prescription. The mutilated figure to his right may 
he identified with his eomsort Svaha. 

162 Banerjec, R. D., Siva Temple at Bhumara {MASl, 16), pi. XII c. 

163 K. N. Dik-shit, op. cit., pi. XXXII a. Dikshit identified this figure with Yama 
and S. K. Saraswati {Early Sculpture of Benaal, Calcutta, 1062, p. 72) with Varuna. 
The Vishnudtuirmottaram (III. 58. 1-2) passage on which our ideiitificatiou is l)a.sed 
runs as follows : Vdyava-purUavastrascha dvidbhuja riipa samyutah kdryo gfhlta- 
vastrdntah kardbhydm pavano dvija. 

164 CCBM, CSX, pi. XXVII, 6; CCPM, pis. XVIII, 83, 91, X-XX, 155. 

165 ARB, pp. 70-71. 

166 Cf. the Matsya- and VishnudharmoHara -purdnas and the Apardjita-prichcfihd and 
Silparatna. 
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lh(; hands of the Phinets: pacbna and khadga of Ravi, ktindikii 

and japamald of Sonia, sakli and akshamala of Maiigala, chdpa and 
aksha of Rndhii, kundi and ahlmmdld of Brihaspati and Siikra, 
kifikini and sdtra of Sani, ardhachandm of Rahu, and khadga and 
dtpa of Ketu. Rcpn.'sentations of Navagrahas ai'c usually encounter¬ 
ed on the lintels or architraves above the doorways of the temples. A 
fragmentary panel from Sarnath, now in the Indian Museum, is per¬ 
haps the earliest representation of these Grahas, Assignable to the 
Gupta period, it now contains the figures of Brihaspati, Sukra, Sani 
and Raliu, all being two-anned; the first three of them are seen grace¬ 
fully standing, each having a halo behintl his head and an akshamdla 
in his right hand; the left hands oi Brihaspati and Sukra carry in each 
ease a walci-\css(!l, while that of Sani, lieing broken, makes it im¬ 
possible to determine the emblem held in his relevant hand; the awe¬ 
inspiring Rahu ha^ been shown (ailv up to the breast and his hands 
are disp(is('d i)i the tnrpana- or nnjdli- miidrCt; the relief ends with 
Rrihu and hence it is presumable that Ketu latelv appeared in the 
group, at least icono-plastically.tf>^ That the representation of Nava¬ 
grahas in art is later than the Ashtagrahas seems to be borne out, inter 
alia, by tlu' Oiissan ('xamples, the earlier of which omit Ketu. The 
slabs of tlu; Satrughiie.svara and Parasuramesvara temples earrving the 
elligies of ('ight Planets which antedate the Na\'agraha panels of the 
eleventh cc'iiturv Liiigaraja Hnnple, for instance, will substantiate the 
point.Another intcTosting fact is that in some mediaeval illustra¬ 
tions the Navagrahas are preceded by Gauapati (e.g., the relief found 
at Kankanadighi, 24 Parganas, now in the Asutosh Museum, ef. Vol. 
IV). As regards their stance, the Planets are usually shown as standing, 
Lfioiigh specimens depicting them as seated are not altogether rare.170 
Similarlv, panels showing the Planets with mounts, which are later 
than those without vdhanas, are also known. 

Mention mav lx; made of a few other groups of deities like the 
Ashta Vasus, Ekfulaj'ia Rudras and Dvadasadityas. The earliest repre¬ 
sentation of all th(;se three groups are mot with in the famous 
Varahavatara relifd at Udavagiri. All of them have been recognised 
among the figures arranged in three registers on Varaha-Vishnu’s 
left. The toj^ n'gister consists of twenty-two figures, of which the first 
two are Brahma and Siv-a, while the twelve reliefs immediatly follow- 


107 Afinipurdtui (Vanj'avasi edition), ch. 51. 

108 DHL pi. .X.XXI, fig. 1. 

J09 ARH, pp. 26-28, .\slita'iralia slab of the Satrughnesvaru temple is now in the 
tb'issa Slate Mu.senm. 

170 Cf. the aloresaic! A.shtagraha slab of the Satrughnesvara where the deities have 
been shown as seated. 
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ing them and showing circular halos with a vow of radiating lines 
near the edge signify sun's rays and thus represent Dvadasaditvas; 
while the remaining eight figures of this first register ma\' be identified 
with Aslita-Vasus, the first eleven figures in the second row, all ilhy- 
phallic and distinguished from the remaining nine of the line, collec¬ 
tively stand for Ekadasa Rudrasd'i Aja-Ekapada, one of these 
Rudras, appears not imoften in the mediaeval ai t. One of his eai- 
liest representations is supplied b)' a rare terracotta relief recover¬ 
ed from Rangmahal (Rajasthan), now on display in the Bikaner 
Museum; in this early Gupta relief the deity is shown as one-legged 
and goat-headed and as carrying a basket of flowers in his left hand 
and raising his right hand upwards.172 Separate images of Adityas 
are rare, but examples showing eleven Aditvas together with Surya, 
also an Aditya, thus making up the requisite number, have been re¬ 
ported from different parts of India. 

Before we ])ass on to the semi-divine beings like Yakshas, Nagas, 
Gaiulhai-vas, Kinnaras etc., mention maN' be made of two deities of 
lesser note. Images of Revanta, the son of Surva and Sanijha, and 
also the king of the Gnhyakas (hosts), are eneoiintcred in diflerent 
parts of India. A fifth-centiirv headless image of the god from Nagari 
(Rajasthan) shows him on a horse-back with his left hand pulling the 
bridle and the right bearing a cup of wine; he is accompanied by his 
attendants (one of them is holding an umbrella over him) and a dog 
is seen near his right f()ot.i73 Another example of about the sevenlli 
century, found at Tumain. depicts, in addition to the usual featmes. 
Hying celestials, Gane.sa, Sury a and other divinities on either side of 
Revanta. 174 Kamadeva, the god of love, perhaps appeared for the 
first time in a terracotta plaque (now in the Mathura Museum) of the 
first centyry a.d., in it he is seen standing in a flowery field with a 
sheaf of arrows in the right hand and a long sugarcane lw)w in the 
left;l75 later he usually appeared with his consorts, Rati and Trishna, 
as instanced by a Patna Museum specimen (exhibit no. 6046) of about 
the tenth century, where these ladies are depicted as dancing with 
their hands locked above their heads. 

171 MS, V, 1963, pp. 100 fl. 

172 Lalitk(M, 8, pi. 24, fig. 15. Also Bharatiya VUlya, XX-XXI. 1960-61, pp. 306-07 
pl. VIII. 

17.3 D. R. Bhanclarkar, ArcimeiAogtcal Rsmaita and Exeavatiom at Naiiuii {MAUI, 
IV), 1920, pp. 125-26. pl. XV b. The absence of any figure in Rau’s lxx>k may be 
explained by the extreme paucity of images of Revanfa in South India. 

174 East and West, no?. 1-2, March-June, 1973, p. 161, fig. 14. 

175 For this terracotta figure, see V. S. Agiawala, Indian Art, p. 316, fig. 241. 
Kamadeva appears with his consorts, for instance, on the walls of the Sisircsvara and 
Uttaresvara temples at Bhuvaneswar. 
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The Hindus have also reserved their veneration for the Nagas and 
demi-gods {di<vaijuni) like the Yakshas, Vidyadharas, Gandharvas, 
Kinnaras and Apsaras. They even respect Rakshasas and imps and 
evil spirits like Kabandhas and Kumbhiindas, all of whom figure not 
inlie(jiuently in early Indian literature and can be collectively des¬ 
cribed as Vyanlara Devatas (intermediate divinities), to borrow an 
expression from the Jaina canonical literature.^"76 The worship of 
such Vyantara Devatas was widespread before the systematisation of 
the Brahmanical pantheon and the Buddhists and Jainas also held 
them in esteem. Of them the Yakshas and Nagas appear to have 
constituted the most important group. A typical Yaksha is pot-bel¬ 
lied [tundila) and wears long waist and chest-bands and broad breast- 
chain {graiveijaka), among others; and as illustrations mention may 
be made ol statues discovered at Paikham (near Mathura), Patna and 
Pawaya (near Gwalior); carved in the round, these massive and note¬ 
worthy sculptures belong to tlie Maurya-Suiiga period. 177 Yakshas 
also appear in early Buddhist art of India as represented by the re¬ 
lies ot Bharhut, Sanehi and Amaravati and the accompanying identi- 
fieatory labels give their names, such as Virudhaka, Kubera, Gaiigeya, 
Supravasa, SuchTloma and Chandramiikha. Yakshinis, like their con¬ 
sorts, were also depicted in early Indian art, representative exam¬ 
ples being the free-standing sculptures discovered at Besnagar and 
Didarganj (near Patna); datable to the Suhga period they express 
charmingly the female beauty and feminine qualities, and of them the 
Didarganj statue, which is much better preserved, shows the Yakshi- 
ni with a rhowri in her left hand 17^< Many terracotta figurines of the 
Maurya-.'5unga period unearthed at various sites also portray the 
Yakshims, one of tlie best hailing from Tamluk (West Bengal), 


17(j Tliu Vyanlara Dwatas of the Jaina texts arc Pisaelias, Bhutas, Yakslias, Kaksliasas, 
KiuipuiushiiH, Mahoragas (Nagas) and Ckindhaivas. 'ITie Buddhist woiks (e.g., tlie 
Nuldesa) also reler to most of them, in addition to Vasudeva, Baladevu, Agni, Chandia, 
Surya ejc. In the niaiitra which the Hindus recite in the tarparja and sruddha 
homage is paid to most of these semi-divine beings. 

177 Figuics of these Yakshas are reprodut'ed m many books on Indian art. For 
I’arkham Yaksha, Comp. History of hviia, II, pi. XX.XVII, Patna Yakslia, d>id.; 
I’awaya Yaksha, ibid., pi XL. Reference may be made to a Trimukha Yaksha found 
at Rajghat and now on display at Bhinat Kala Bhavan, cf. Chhavi (Golden Jubilee 
Volume of the Musinirn), p. 342, figs. 491-94. For a lew other Yaksha figures see 
Agrawala, S7A, pp. 133-36. 

178 Like the above-noted Yaksha sculptures the present Yakshini figures are also 
rcrnotluced in many works on Indian art. However, for Besnagar Yakshini st- 
Comp. History of huiiu, II, pi. XXXVIII, and Didarganj Yakshini, ibid., pj. XLI 
There is a Salabhanjika type of Yakshini sculpture in the National Museum; found 
at Meharauli, this is cemtemporaneous with the Besnagar and Didarganj Yakshipis. 
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now in the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford.i^o As in the case of Yak- 
shas, the art oi Bharhut and cognate repertories has supplied us with 
names of several YakshinJs, such as Chandra, Sudai>;ana, Kshudra- 
koka, Mahakoka and Srnna (the prototype of Srl-Lakshml ante, p. 
890); each of them has distinctive traits, as for instance, Chandra 
stands on a horse-faced makara and Sudarsana on a makara with a 
rhinoeeros-tacc. 

The earliest evidence of the age-old Naga cult is perhaps furnished 
by two seals unearthed at Mohenjo-daro. Both of them bear figures 
ol a deity seated in the yoga posture flanked by two kneeling figures 
with serpentine features, though it is not clear whether the snake- 
body is attached to their backd^f^ Some of the early representations 
of the Nagas of the historic period include the figures mentioned as 
Elilpatra and Chakravaka in the accompanying inscriptions on the 
Bharhut railings; both of them are all human, except the five snake- 
hoods attached behind their heads and they have been shown in the 
namaskara mtidra in honour of the Buddha.tf^t Of the several Naga 
images, hailing mostly from the Mathura regioh and datable to the 
Kiishaiia period, that from Chhargaon is justly famous; in it tlu; 
sc\'eu hoods of the serpent form a part of a complete serpent whose 
coils can be seen at the front and at the back of the sculpture; the 
dual nature of the serpent-deity is manifest in the human figure 
standing in front of a polvcephalous serpentd^- Naginis are seen not 
unoften with the Nagas and as illustrations mention may be made of 
the qiicei^ and daughter of Elapatra d(;pictcd in the aforesaid Bharhut 
relief; like Elapatra they are all human, but each with only oik; hood. 
That the Naga cult lately dwindled in importance! is appare'ut from 
the fact that in the Gupta and later periods the Nagas and Naginis 
appeared in the role of accessories to the higher cult-gods, specially 
Vishnu. Sesha, the chief of the Nagas, and/or his consort arc portra)'- 
cd in the Varahavatara representations, each with his and/or h(?r 
upper part as that of a human being and the lower that of a scr- 
pent.183 

179 JISOA, X, 1942, pp. 94-102, pi. IX, Saraswati, ESB; pp. 98 ff; 110 ff; fiej. 38. 

180 Marshall, MIC, III, pis. CXVI, fig. 29 and CXVIII, fig. 11. 

181 Barua, Bharhut, III, pi. LXI, fig. 69. Also Comp. History of India, II, pi. X. 
middle register of the first slab. 

182 J. Ph. Vogel, Archaeological Museum at Mathura, pp. 88-89; also Vogel, 
Irdian Serpent Lore, p. 42, pi. V a-b. The sculpture was carved in the 40th year of 
the Kushana king Huvishka. For a similar Naga image found at Nagaria near Ma- 
tnura, see Agiawala, SI A, p. 173. It may be noted that Mathura was a very imporfanf 
ctntre of the Niiga cult, which was widespread in the centuifes immediately preced¬ 
ing and succeeding the Christian era. 

183 Cf- the Udayagiri Variihavatara relief, AIA, pi. lOQ. 
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The Vidyadharas, Gandharvas and Kinnaras constitute a group, 
as it were. Generally the Vidyadharas are human in appearance, 
whereas the Gandharvas are hybrid; the upper half of the Gandharvas 
are human with wings attached to their shoulders and the lower 
half bird-like. They appear as attendants of the central cult-deity 
(or his emblem) either with garlands in their hands or in the act 
ol throwing ilowers on him. They are encountered in the art of 
Bharhut, Sanchi and Amaravati of the second-first century b.c., as well 
as in the Mathura repertorv of the early centuries of the’ Christian 
era. In the Mathura art of the Ku.shana age the Vidyadhai'as have 
been sought to be distinguished from the Gandhaiwas, as exem¬ 
plified by the figuration of the Vidyadharas on the top portion 
of the prahhavali of the Katra Buddha. 1^*4 The same prac¬ 
tice was followed in the Gupta and post-Gupta periods, when, how¬ 
ever, an advancement was noticed in. the simultaneous depiction of 
the male and female Vidyadharas, the male ones occasionally carry- 
ing swords in their hands.185 The artists of the Gupta and the post- 
Gupta periods portrayed the Gandharvas as well; instead of showing 
them in the flying pose they depicted the hybrid Gandharvas as play¬ 
ing on musical instruments just above the inakara motif on either 
side of the principal figure. Such male and female Gandharvas are 
often seen in the art of the times, as for instance in the frescoes of 
Ajanta. Mythologically, the Kinnaras are, like the Gandharvas, divine 
musicians and they have either a horse’s head with a human bodv or 
a human bust with a horse’s bodv. And with Gandharvas and other 
f!emi-gods they figure in early Indian art of Sanchi, Bharhut, Bodh- 
Caya etc.186 A noteworthy specimen of a Kinnara couple is furnished 
by a medallion from the Deogarh tem]fle in which each of them is 
human, except the bird-like feet and the wings attached to the upper 
par<^ of the human bodv; besides they have interesting goggle 
eyes.187 The Apsaras have no distinctive characteristics and they 
are sought to be depicted as extjuisite damsels in Indian art from 
early times. Names of some of these Apsaras have come down to us 
from the inscriptions which accomi)anv their dancing figures in the 
art of Bharhut, as for instance, MisrakesT, Alambusha. Subhadra and 
PadmavatT. Impish spirits like the Kabandhas and Kumbhandas 
fKushmandas?'' are also met with in earlv Indian art, as for instance, 
in the arts of Amaravati, Gandhara and Mathura. Kabandhas are en¬ 
dowed with an additional head on their bellv, while the Kumbhandas 
have testicles like pitchers (kumhha-miishka). The latter are found in 

184 Ibid., pi. 71. 

185 Q. a ceiling nieclallion at Badami datable to the 6th-7th century, A/A, pi. 135. 

186 Agrawala, V. S., Jndku Art, figs. 27 b-(l. 187 Dill, pi. XVI, fig. I, 
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the Mathura art in particular. Garuda, the mount of Vishnu, may 
also be assigned to the class of the demi-gods, but for his esteemed 
position on account of his close association with a major Hindu god, 
he has been discussed along with Vishnu {supra, p. 872). 

The practice of worshipping village godlings is seemingly of a re¬ 
mote antiquity. It is as old as the Indus civilization, as far as can be 
reasonably conjectured. Numerous images of suth village deities are 
encountered even now and one of these deities, once wideK- wor¬ 
shipped in the South, was JyeshUia and in respect of popularitN' she 
came close to other divinities of the orthodox pantheon {anlc, p. 892). 
As the effigies of these village godlings are mosth' late, they need not 
be discussed here. Images ot a few other semi-divine beings includes 
the figures of the Dvarapiilas (under the names such as Chanda, Pra- 
chanda, Jaya, Vijaya etc.) and Dvarapalikas, carved on the walls of 
the entrances into the shrines of the male and female deities respec¬ 
tively; they display the characteristics of the respective principal 
divinities, whose temples they guard. Apart from saints and sages, such 
as Agastya, Narada, Bhrigu, Markandeya, Vaj-'ishlha and Visvamitra 
(the last-named one is distinctively figured on some coins of tlu‘ 
Audumbara tribe of the first century a.d.), who mostlv appear as 
attendants of the central deities like Vishnu and Siva, C'ult-ier)us of 
eminent religious reformers like Saiikaraeharya, Ramanujaehar\ a, 
Madhavacharya and SrT-Chaitanya, who are also available. 

SVNCRETISTIC DEITIES 

The present discussion on Brahmanical iconography would be in¬ 
complete without a reference to the group of composite and svnere- 
tistic icons illustrating the rapprochement among different Brahmani- 
cal sects themselves as well as between Brahmanical creeds and Bud¬ 
dhism or Jainism. Thus in spite of occasional rivalry and jealousy 
among the Brahmanical cults or among the Bnihmanical and Bud¬ 
dhist sects, which finds exjnession in some Brahmanical and Buddhist 
icons such as Nrisimhavatara. Sarabhesha, Ekapada, Trimurti and 
Hari-Hari-Hari-vahanodbhava LokerWara, followers of diverse sects 
maintained in general cordial relations among themselves. 188 This 
spirit of reconciliation was but natural in the thought-life of a people 
which was permeated by an underlying monotheism going back to 
the age of the Ri^^veda (cf. the observation ekam sat vipra hahiidha 
vadanti, 1. 164. 46; that is, the sages call him—the sun-god in tlie 
present context—under different names). The elemental cult-syncre¬ 
tism manifest in the system of worship known as Panchayatana puja 

188 For disciis.sion on Saral)hc*sa, Trimuiti and Ilari-JJari-IIari-Vabanodhliava, see 
Volume IV, 
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which was evolved by the Smarta Hindus in the early centuries of 
the Christian era received an impetus from the early immigrants into 
India, such as the Sakas, Palilavas, Kushanas and Hunas, all of whom 
had an eclectic bent of mind. In fact, some of the earliest examples 
illustratinG; this syncretistic tendency belong to them. In this con¬ 
nection mention may be made of a gold coin of Huvishka which bears 
on its obverse the figure of the three-headed and ithyphallic Siva 
with the chakra ol Vishnu held in one of its hands and thus it may 
be justly described as the prototype of the composite Hari-Hara icons 
of later days,tH9 a noteworthy representation of Ilari-Hara of about 
five centuries later has been met with at Badami; in it the composite 
god caiTies a battle-axe with a snake entwined round it and a conch- 
chcll (the respective lliiichhanas of Siva and Vishnu) in his rear hands 
and places his front left hand on hip (the front right hand is dama¬ 
ged); the Hari (left) and Hara (right) halves appear to have been 
clearly demarcated by the /'afa-and kbita mtihitas as well as the 
sarpa- and makara- kundalas respectively and this demarcation is fur¬ 
ther accentuated by the presence of the bull-faced Nandi and Par- 
vatT on the right and Garuda and Lakshmi on the left.l90 One of the 
earliest effigies of Ardhanarlsvara, now in the Mathura Museum, 
illustrative of the combination of the Siva and Parvati (i.e,, of 
Saivism and S^tism), shows the composite divinity holding a round 
mirror in the left hand and exhibiting the ahhaijamiulra in the right, 
the P^vali or the female half having been expressed in the swollen 
bosom. The Ardhanarlsvara figures at the caves of Badami and Ellora 
are four-armed, carrying attributes like parahi, karmila, darpana etc. It 
may be noted incidentally that in examples obtained from Northern 
and Easlem India the composite deity is characterised by the nrdlwa- 
linga {penis erect) feature; one of the earliest of them is carved on 
the north wall of the Siihhanatha temple at Baramba (Cuttack, 
Orissa).i^i Iconographically the most notable Ardhanarisvara type 
is perhaps represented by tlie so-called Trimurti icons, of which the 
most eminent is encountered at the Elephanta; this eighth-century 
example portrays the placid and terrific aspects (the front and right 
faces respectively) of Siva as well as the face of Parvati (the left one); 
the composite god holds serpent, rosary, maluluhga and a lotus in the 

189 CCBM, GSK, pi. XXVIII, 16. 

190 Dill, p. 546, pi. XLVI, fig. 3. 

191 Ardhanansvara seems to have been alluded to in the Vishi}udharmottafam 
(HI. 55-58) as Gaurisvara. South Indian images iike those of the Mahabalipuram and 
Kanchipuram do not show the urdhavalinga feature. In some later specimens (e.g., 
one at Kumbhakonam) the composite deity in endowed with three instead of four 
or more than four hands. An interesting dancing Ardhanarlsvara image can be seen 
at the base pf the Jagamoham of the Para^urame^vara temple at Bhuvaneswar, 
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tour out of his six hands, the objects held in his other two hands 
being indistinctd92 a similar image, but smaller in dimension, is 
encountered in a niche on the eastern wall of the Mukhalingesvara 
temple at Mukhalingam (Srikakiilam, Andhra Pradesh); this also be¬ 
longs to the eighth centiuy. The positions of the ghora face of ^iva 
and the face of Parvali are reversed in some instances, one of which 
has been found at Dandan-uiliq (Khotan); the Khotanese piece re¬ 
presents the painted version of the Ardhanarlsvara theme.1^3 Images 
illustrating the combination of Siva and Siirja aie also available, 
though thev are not as prolific' as the llari-ITara and Ardhanarrsvara 
figures. Usually known as Marttanda-Bhairava, the composite god is 
represented bv a lew such examples, most of which, being late, are 
reserved for discussion in the next Volume. Similarly, icons illustrat¬ 
ing the syncretism between Surva and Vishnu and Surya and Brahma 
are also available and thev will also be discussed in the succeeding 
Volume. 

Before closing this section, mention may be made of the specimens 
exemplifying the syncretism between the cults assocnated with more 
than two dhinities. In some of them Ilari-IIara and Pitamaha (i.c., 
Brahma) arc portraved together, while in others either four or all the 
five deities of the Brahmanical pentad arc represented. Dattatreya, 
die otlier name; of the combined form of Hari. Hara and Pitamaha, 
figures in the elaborate list of the Avataras of Vishnu and is repre¬ 
sented, inlcr clia, by two sculptmes. Of thcjm the first, obtained from 
Katara (Rajasthan) and now on display in the Rajputana Museum, 
Ajmer, .shows Brahma, Vishnu ?iud Siva with his consort ParvatT in 
Oiie line, all being seated: the three-faced Brahma (his back face is 
invisible in the relic!) is carrying a manuscript and a vessel in his 
left hands while his right hands arc broken and below his seat is a 
couple of swans; the central figure is of Vishnu who is being seen 
uplifted bv his mount, Garuda, and of his four hands the only surviv- 
ing upper left holds a chakra; the remaining left portion of the slab 
is occupied by Si\'a along with his consort sitting on his left thigh and 
the divine couple is seated on the bull-mount, the upper left hand 


192 AlA, pis. 253-55. Rao c'escrihecl this imaG;e as Sartasiva-murti (op. cit., IT, pp. 
882-83). For its correct description a'edit goes to J. N. Banerjca (Arts Asiatiques, II, 2, 
l'J55, pp. 120-26; Swidcffam, a now-defunct Bengali art journal, 1957-58, special 
number, pp. 163-68). For a slightly earlier image of similar natuie at Ellora, .lee 
Burgess, Cave Temples of India, pi. LXXV, fig. 2. 

193 Aurel Stein, Innermost Asia, I, p. 129; HIIA^ fig. 28.5. Now in the British 
Museum, this painted panel shows the four-armed composite deity as ithyphallic and 
a.s seated on a cushion which rests on a couple of bulls; the central face of ttie god 
which is moustached i.s blue, the right face white and the left face yellow. 

e58 
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of Siva going round the neck of his spouse (his other hands are 
damaged); the bottom register of this comp(Jsition of the ninth-tenth 
century contains six figures of which Gaiiesa and Bhrihgi are recog- 
nisable.194 The second slab hailing from jagesvar (in the Kumaon 
district, U.P.), more or less contemporaneous with the preceding 
relief, depicts the deities in the standing posture with their respec¬ 
tive characteristics, all of them being four-armed. 195 A syncretistic 
icon of the tenth or perhaps of the eleventh century on the wall of a 
small shrine near the Lakshinana temple at Khajuraho shows an 
eight-armed composite deity combining Shiya, Vishnu, Siva and 
Brahma; the emblems and the lUiidra displayed by different hands 
are the twin lotuses (distinctive of Shrya), akshasfitra, sarpa, 
k'-mandalu, mnkha and vaiamudra, one of the hands being brok¬ 
en. >96 interesting are the phallic emblems which bear on 

them the effigies of different divinities. One of them, now in the 
Indian Museum, has on it the figures of Ganapati, Vishnu, Parvatl 
and Surya ind thus it symbolises the syncretism of all the fiv(^ 
major Brahmanical deities, the Sivalinga itself standing for the 
central god, Siva. A similar phallic emblem, now in the Rajputana 
Museum, Ajmer, carries on it three-faced Hrahina, Vishnu, Siva and 
Surya; unlike the previous one it has the figures of Brahma and 
Siva in places of Ganapati and ParvatT, th(‘ appearanet; of Siva in 
his human form thus endowing the ol)jc:ct with the character of the 
Mukhaliliga as well.l9" 

Syncretism took place also between Hjnduism, Buddhism land 
famism, and images illustrating the phenomenon are not uncom¬ 
mon. In the statues stvled Vishnu-Lokesvara, Siva-Lokesvara and 
Surya-Luke.sv'ira a small effigy of the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha on 
the top of the crown of the Brahmanical deity- in each case is met 

194 CGRMA, p. 23, pi. V. Rao who also noticed this relief d(;scribes it as a ‘remark- 
ahhi piece of sculpture’, op. cit., I, p. 254. If this sculpture is described as Dattiitreya, 
an incamatory loan of Vishpu (note that the principal figure is of Vishnu), the at¬ 
tendant figures are to be regarded as his Brahma and Siva aspects. There is another 
specimen in the same museum in which the three god-concepts seen to have been 
fused into one; the figure carries in its hands the sula, the chakra, the kamav^dalu 
and the akshamaid (?) and on its pedestal are carved the padma, the Garuda and 
the bull, the respective emblems of Brahma, Vishnu and .Siva. 

195 K. P. Naiitiyal, Archaeology of Kumaon, Varanasi, 1969, fig. 67. 

196 Umiila Agarwal, Kfuiiuraho Sculptures and their Significance, Delhi, 1964, 
fig. 67. 

197 CGRMA, p. 16, pi. II. The topmost part of this Sivalinga bears four busts 
with matted hair on four sides, the figures of Bvahma, Vishnu, etc. arc just beneath 
these busts. Like the Indian Mpseum specimen this also l^clongs to the late Gupta 
period. 
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with, All such stalacs, being mostly lute, are resen'ed lor discussion 
in the next Volume. As Jainism is more alfiliated to Hinduism than 
Buddhism, many of the subsidiary members of the Jaina pantheon 
are direct borrowals or the Jaina \’ersions of the Brahmanical divini¬ 
ties. The Dikpalas, the Yaksha and YakshinI attendants of the TTr- 
thahkaras and the iSruta- or Vidya- DevTs as well as the deities like 
Harinegatneshi. Ambika and KushmandinT articulate the syncre¬ 
tism between Hinduism and Jainism. 

BUDDHIST ICONOGRAPHY 

Gautama Buddha entered the Mahaparinirvana in or around 486 
B.c. But a few more centuries were required for the emergence of a 
regular cult and a system of iconography centering round him. The 
tradition that Buddha allowcxl to make his image from his shadow 
fallen on a pi(!ce of cloth to the painters employed by Bimbisiu’a 
is late, but it anticijiates tin* need for a cult obj(ict to repre¬ 
sent the living figure of the Master.The first datable image 
of the Bnddlia belongs to the reign of the great Kushana emperor, 
Kanishka (78-102) and it is reasonable to believe that the devotees 
of the Master, who looked on him as a transcendental being, did 
not like his representation in human fonn. Whenever the\’ wanted 
to portray him, they did it by some symbol, e.g., the wln?el, the 
irirntna, the throne, the BodhI tr(?e, the stupa and the footprints.1^9 
This is cleai’ly attf sted bv the remains of Bharhiit, Sanehi, Bodhgava 
and Amaravati of the second-first century b.c. Anthropomorjdiic 
representation of the Buddha does not seem to have* lum'iged 
hi Indian art much before the middle of the first century a.d. 

Buddhist iconography was perhaps first articulated in the art of 
Asoka. The free-standing ])illars with animal-cajiilals at iilaces to 
Basarh, Samkissa, Lauriya-Nandangarh, Rampuiwa, Sarnath (he., as 
well as the elephant-sculpture at Dhauli and the drawing of an 

198 A similar h'adition has it that a sandalwood statue of the Buddha was carved 
during his life-time. This image has been attributed by Fa-hien to Prasenajit of 
Srava,stl (Legge'.s tran.slation, p. 56) and by Hiuen-tsang to Udayana of Kaiisfunbi, 
whose example was imitated by Prasenaiit (Julien’s translation, I, pp. 283, 296; 
Beal’s Records I, pp. xliv and 235; IT, p. 4). 

199 Coomaraswamy has discussed the part played by symbolism in early Buddhist 
art in his Elements of Buddhist Iconography. It is to be noted here that in the 
latalca illustrations, Bodhisattva appears as a human being, when the story relates to 
his human fonn in some of his previous births. This may be exemplified by a frag¬ 
ment of railcc^ing of Bharhuf depicting the Vessantara Jdtaka (HllA, fig. 47). Sym- 
b<5Hsnj persisted even in ffie iconic ph^sp of Buddhist art in later days. 
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elephant on the north face of a rock at Kalsi, are confined to the 
depiction of four animals, viz,, lion, bull, elephant and horse, all 
of which are mytholojiically connected with the Buddha. As re¬ 
gards the wheel, another characteristic element of Asokan art, it 
may be suggested that the wheels, each with 24 spokes, on the aba¬ 
cus of the Sarnath capital stands for dharmachakras which the Bud¬ 
dha set rolling to four quarters. Again, a big wheel originally crown¬ 
ing the lion capital at Sarnath consisting of 32 spokes may be regard¬ 
ed as symbolising the Master himself, the very embodiment of his 
dharmamrira endowed with 32 chief signs of the Supreman {maha^ 
purushalakshanas). This explanation of the character of Asokan art 
seems to get further support from the art of SiT-lahka, origins of which 
are linked with Buddhism; while in SrI-lahka the same animals are 
found carved on some early moon-stones as well as on some pillars 
discovered at old sites like Auuradhapura, bronze figures of these qua¬ 
drupeds have been recovered at the cubical cells of the eighth-cen¬ 
tury Vijayai'ama monastery. This will appear to be a natural idieno- 
menon if viewed against the background of the religious faith of Asoka 
which was undeniably Buddhism. Moreover, in consideration of the 
prevailing psychological climate which enjoined the presence of the 
Buddha in ]dastic activities onlv through symbols, the art of Ai-oka 
characterised mainly by the said animal figures and marked conspi¬ 
cuously bv the absence of the human figure of the Master, seems to 
have been the legitimate predecessor of Buddhist art of Bharhut- 

Sanchi-Bodhgaya-AmaravatT.2tto 

The subject-matter of the carvings on the railings and gateways 
ol the stTipas at Bharhut, Sanchi etc., includes, inter alia, scenes 
Irom the Jatakas and from the life of the Blessed One as well as the 
symbolic representations of the Maiiushi Buddhas who flourished bc- 
fon? Gautama Buddha. The stories of the Jatakas dwelling on the 
numerous pre\ious births of Gautama either as a man or as a lower 
arimal appear to have been popular with the common masses, as 
evidenced by their depiction in the art of Bharhut-Sanchi-Bodhgaya- 
Amaravatl. Some of these Jatakas, as for example, the Vessantara 
Jataka, earned popularity even outside India. The tone of the Jatakas 
is cflifying: Gautama in each of his previous births as Bodhisattva 
(one who possesses the essence of Buddha and is in process of ob- 

200 See the author’s article, ‘Asokan Art—why and how far Buddhist’, PIHC, 
XXX, 1969, pp. 56-60, Evidence of Buddhist art of pre-Asokan days is untraceable. 
presumably because plastic efforts in those days were made in jreiishable media like 
wood, clay, cloth etc. During the reign of Asoka, too, such impermanent materials 
were in use, particularly among the masses. 
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laming Bucklliahood), whether in tlic form of a man or of a bird or 
of a beast, spared no pains to (pialify himself for the attainment of 
Bnddhaliood by performing noble deeds, sometimes even at the cost 
of his life. Thus in the Mahdkapi /afafca^oi the Bodhisattva, is por¬ 
trayed as making a great sacrifice by lonning with the help of his 
body a bridge over the Gaiiga lor the escape of his fellow monke)’s, 
whcai they were attacked by the king of Varanasi and his retinue; 
as the story tocs, the monkeys safely landed on the other bank, but 
the last one (his rival DcA'adatta in previous birth), out of animosity, 
violentK' jumped on his back and thus killed him. As a six-tusked 
elepliant, in the Chliaddanla jdlakaP-^'^^ Bodhisattva gave his life out 
of compassion for the royal hunter by allowing the latter to saw off 
his own tusks. In the Vensantara Jdlaka^^^^ the Bodhisattva appears 
a.s a generous prince of tlie Sibi kingdom, who not only gave away 
the rain-producing elephant to the drought-stricken people of Kalin- 
ga, but also went to the extent of sacrificing his wife and children 
to the supplicants. All such popular Jatakas ai-e depicted in the art 
of Bharhut, Sanchi etc., with varying degrees of details. The Jata¬ 
kas, in the Sanchi art, for instance, are treated in some detail and 
not summarily as in tlie representations at Bharhut, The Sanchi and 
Bodhgaya reliefs are mostly without any identilicatory labels, while 
the majority of the Bharhut representations are accompanied bv such 
labels. Tn the art of Amaravatl some of the Jataka scenes, are con¬ 
densed, some are detailed. Quantitatively, the representations of 
the Jatakas at Bharhut are more prolific than at Sanchi, Bodhgaya 
and Amaravatl. The Jatakas are also found as forming an important 
subject-matter of the art of later period, as exemplified by the Gan- 
diiara seblplnres and the paintings at Ajanta and more, they are not 
of uncommon occurrence in the Buddhist art of countries outside 
lndia.^t>4 


2(11 AIA, pi, 311) and N. G. Majumdar, Guide to ike Sculptures in the Indian Museum, 
pi, 1 (Delhi 1937) pi, Xa; lor the Bhavhul reliel; Dehala Mitia, Sanchi, Ntnv Delhi, 
'957, pi. IVa lor the- Sanchi relief; C. Sivaramamurti,. Amaravati Sculptures in the 
Madras Govcrtwiem Museum, pi. LXXXIIl, 122, for the representation at Amaravati, 
etc., etc. 

202 For the repiesentation of the Clxhaddanta Jataka at Bharhut, see Majumdar, 
Guide, pi. IX a; at Amaravati, sec Siva’^amamurti, op. cit., pi. LXXXVII, 128; at 
Gandliara, set Harold Ingholt, Gandharan Art in Pakistan, pi. I, fig, 1, etc; etc. 

203 See G)omaraswamy, IIIIA, fig. 47 (for the fragmentary relief of Bharhut), Siva¬ 
ramamurti, op. cit., pi. LXIII, fig. 5; at Goli in Andhra Pradesh, sec Debala Mitra, 
Buddhist Monunmnts (henccfoith BM), photo 127; at Gandhara, IllIA, fig, 93. 

204 As tor example, the represeotatioH of the ChJmldonta Jataka in the painting 
of Ajanta, see A. Foucher, The Regimir^ of Buddhist Art, London, 1914, pi. XXX; 
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Like the Jiitakas events of the life of Gautama Buddha find depic¬ 
tion in the repertory ol the above-noted places and obviously in 
these life-scenes the Master is never seen in his human form. Ilis 
presence is invariably indicated by means of symbols, as for instan¬ 
ce, a throne under a tree (the bodhi-druma, i.e., the asvattlia tree 
under which Gautama attained enlightenment) and a sti/pa symbo¬ 
lise respectively his sainbodhi and parinirvam. Traditionally, the 
main incidents of the life of the Buddha are known as Eight Great 
Miracles {ashta-rnahd-prdtiharya) and the places where they occurr¬ 
ed are called Eight Great Places (ashta-maha-sthandni).^^^ These 
eight sites, all located in Majjhimadesa, the Buddhist land par ex- 
cellence, not (;nly divided the relics of the Blessed One, but also his 
legends, among themselves. The Master was born at Lumbini (Rum- 
mindei, miles north of Bhagwanpur in the Nepalese tahsil of that 
name), attained his Enlightenment at Gaya (Bodhgaya in the Gaya 
district, Bihar), delivered his First Sermon at Mrigadava (Rishipatta- 
na or modem Sarnath, near Benares) and passed away at Kusinagara 
(Kasia in the Deoria district of U.P.). To this list of four major sites 
was subsequently added four more: at ^ravastl (Saheth-Malieth on 
the borders of the Gonda and Baharaich districts of U.P.) Gautama 
pel formed a series of miracles (e.g., fire and water coming out alter¬ 
nately from the upper and lower parts of his body, multiplication 
of his own image etc.) in order to confound the six heretical teach- 
ei's, at Saiikasya (Sankissa in the Farrukhabad district of U.P.) he 
descended from the Trayastrimsa heaven to earth in company of 
Sakra and Brahma by means of a staircase of beryl provided by 
Sakra, at Rajagriha (Rajgir in Bihar) he tamed the mad elephant 
named Nalagiri which was let loose by Devadatta for killing him 
and at Vaisali (Basarh in the Muzaffarpur district of Bihar) he re- 
cei^'cd a bowl of honey from a monkey. Apart from these eight mira¬ 
cles, other episodes of the life of the Buddha were also chosen by 
the artists of the period under review. These incidents include, inter 
alia, the Dream of MayadevJ, the Great Departure of Gautama [ma- 
hdbhinishkramat}a) from the palace, the offer of boiled and swee- 

iig 2; that of the Vesiuntara Jaiaka in the painting of Miran in Central Asia, see 
lUlA, fig. 284, in Ceylonese art, Coomaraswaniy, Hediaevnl ^iahulese Ai^, London; 
1008, pi. I. 

205 The relative importance of, Lumbini, Bodligaya, Samath and Kusinagara, is 
apparent from the Mahdparinibbdm-sutta (V. 16-22,1 which recoinincnds them to be 
lOaces of pilgrimage. The square base's of the little stupas of Gaiulhara as well as 
the stelae of Amaravati bear representations of the miracles associated with them. 
The Nativity scene is substituted by the Great Departure (mahdbhimshkramatja) 
scene in the Amaravati stelae. 
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tened milk-rifc to liiin by Siijata. the royal visits of Ajatasatru and 
Prasenajit and the olferiiig of homage by the Naga king Erapatra. 

From the second century u.c. onwaids all such events of the life of 
Gautama Buddha came to be depicted in art and, as said above, in 
the art of Bharhut, vSanchi etc. the presence of the Master in every 
instance was indicated b\^ means of one or more symbols. Witness 
on a Bharhut rail-pillar the depiction of the Enlightenment scene; a 
throne, .‘■urmounted by two Iriratna s)anbols placed under a hodhi 
tree and flanked by two worshippers and viewed by two deities above 
who are whistling with joy and waving their upper garments, sym¬ 
bolises the great incident; the panel contains the idcntificatory 
label.2(H3 Similari)', the descent at Sahkasya by a triple ladder has 
been symbolised by a footprint marked on the topmost step and 
another on the lowermost one (the central ladder for the Buddha 
and the side ones for Sakra and Brahma).207 in the Vaisfili miracle 
repiesented at Sanchi the presence of Tathagata is indicated by a 
vacant seat bslow his hodhi tree, a monkey with a honey-bowl ap¬ 
proaching that seat.2CKS With the overcoming of injunction regarding 
the ilepiction of the Master in human form in the fii*st century a.d. 
there appeared a tendency to portray the miracles in a group. A sand¬ 
stone relief found at Mathura (now in the Mathura Museum) and 
assignable to the second century a.d., depicts among others, the five 
scenes from the life of the Blessed One; from left to right (from 
viewer’s point) they include parinirvana. First Sermon, descent from 
Trayastrirhsa heaven, Maradharshana (assault of Mara who attacked 
him) and Nativity; understandably in all these scenes Gautama is 
represented in human form.2(>9 A sculptured panel2lt> of about the 
fifth century, now in the Sarnath Museum, bears the representations 
of the major Miracles, viz., Birth, Enlightenment, First Sermon and 
Oemisc. Another pancl2JJ of the collection of the .same museum and 
ol die same time portrays all the Eight Miracles. Though stereotyped 
stelae compositions portraying the Miracles tended to be popular in 
the Gupta and early mediaeval periods, single-incident examples 

206 Majumdar, Guide, pi. VIII b. For this scene at Sanchi, see I^ucher, op. cit., 
pi. II B. 

207 Bania, Bharhut, III. pi. -XLVIII, fig. 48; AIA, pi. 32, fig. b (below). In the 
representation of the scene .it Sanchi (Mitra, Sanc^U, pi. IV B) the fotjtprint is subs¬ 
tituted by a bndhi ti'ce. For a Gandhara specimen, see Ingholt, op. cit., fig. 116. 

208 BM, photo 1.5. For a Gandhara instance, Ingholt op. cit., fig. 115. 

209 HIIA, fig. 104. For anoth('r contemporaneous relief from Gandhara, ibid, fig. 
91. 

210 Dayaram Sahni, Catalogue of the Satmth Museum, pi. XIX, fig. a, 

all Ibid., pL XIX, fig. b. 
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were also not unknown. Miracles of Sravasti and Sankasya, for ins¬ 
tance, appear to be the favourite themes of the artists of the 

pcriod.212 

(jautama Buddha was preceded by six Buddhas, viz., Vipasyi, 
Sikhi, Visvabhu, Krakuchchhanda,' Kanakamiini and Kujjyapa and the 
prevalence of their worship among the Buddhists is couhnned by 
their representations in Buddhist art. Further support to this con¬ 
tention is provided by the Nigali Sagar edict of AtJoka which refers to 
the enlargement of a 'itilpa erected in honour of Kanakamiini by the 
Mauryan monarch. Five of these past Buddhas, except iSikhl, lue 
represented in the art of Bharhnt, understandably by means ol their 
characteristic tree-symbols along with identificatory labels.2i3 in 
the art of later days some tirnes all tlie seven Buddhas, including 
Gautama, are found represented, evidently in anthropomorphic form 
{infra, p. 931).214 

Conceptually and icono-plastically, Gautama Buddha, the Buddha 
ol the present age, is an ideal great man who possesses as many as 
thirty-two auspicious physical marks {civatrimsa mahdpurushalaksha- 
n«ni).215 These signs ot greatness include a top-knot on the head 
{ushnisha), a tuft of fine hair between the eye-brows (lin/d), long 
amis reaching up to the knees {djdnu-bdhu) and webbed fingers of 
hands and feet {jdldngiili-pdni-pada). Artists of Gandhara and Ma¬ 
thura wfio first carved the anthropomorphic representation ol the 
Master, appeal to have conformed to this ideal of great man. Con¬ 
ceptual and stylistic reorientations of subsequent days discarded, 
however, some of these marks of greatness, such as the tuft of hair 
and the webbed, fingers. 

From the point ot view of stance, the Buddha images me divisi¬ 
ble into three classes; standing {sthdnaka), seated {dsana) and re¬ 
cumbent {satjana). The Blessed One, while standing, usually dis- 

212 For the Srtiva.stl Miracle Scene, see BM, photo 14 (also the Way of the Bud¬ 
dha, Government of India, New Delhi, 1957, section HI, fig. 30); the Sankasya Mi^a- 
ele sceiK*, The Way of the Buddha^ section III, fig 33 (it is a relief of the ninth-tenth 
century and is now in the Patna Muscuin). 

213 For the Bharhut medallion of Visvabhu, for example, see AM, pi. 32, fig. b. 
(above). 

214 For a specimen of about the ninth century, now in the Indian Muscnim, see 
The Way of the Buddha, section V, fig. 72. 

215 The ’Mahapadana’ and ‘Lakkhanasuttantas’ of the Dtghanikdya enumerate 
th< ’se thiity-two major signs (dvdtnnisa Mahapufushalakuhanas), later eighty smaller 
signs {anuvyahjana lakshanas) were added to the list. For a list of all these laks}iat}as, 
see Albert Griinwedel, Buddhist Art in India (London, 1901), pp. 161-62, Not a 
tew of these signs are also extolled in Brahmanical works. A late text like the 
Bambuddha-hhusita-pratima-lakshai^a mention all these signs as well as anatomical 
measurements of the ideal figure of Gautama Buddha. 
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pla)’s the abhaija in the right hand, holding the folds of the robe in 
the left; and occasionally shows l)oth the uhiuiiju- and mirada- mud- 
rds. In his seated representation ihe Talluigata may exliibit in addi¬ 
tion to the abliatju and vaiadci three more mudras, viz., bluisparsa, 
samddhi and dharmacJiakra. In both the standing and sealed images 
an upper garment (originally a shawl-hVc picic) is generally draped 
over the left shoulder, leaving the riglit bare and somelime this robe 
is found to cover both shoulders; the drapc'ry clings closc’h' to the 
body. In the reclining lonn the Great 'readier is shown as passing 
away, lying sideways on a couch between two sola trees with atten¬ 
dants like Ananda, Kasyapa am.! Vajrapani; in later times these ac¬ 
cessory figures were either curtailed or totally omitted (e.g,, in tlie 
Miracle compositions). 

Portrait statues of the Mastei emergc'd simultaneously in Gan- 
dhara and Mathura, presumably' in response to the popular impulse 
which demanded the creation of a tangible lorm ol the* Buddha. Not 
only the common masses, but the SarvustivadT Buddhists as well 
who were in prominence both in Gandhara and Mathura, postulated 
the necessity of the Buddha image. 'Hie demand was seemingly sup¬ 
ported by Kanishka the Great, since the first unmistakable and da- 
falile image of the Master appears on his coins w'ith the identifica- 
tory legend in the Greek characters Boddo:^^^^ Though the problem 
of ihe relative priority of the Gandhara and Mathura Buddha figures 
h.is not yet been decidedly resolved, earliest specimens of the res¬ 
pective ateliers have proved bexoiid doubt that they were created 
independently. I'he stylistic difierciiccs between the Gandhara and 
Mathura types ai'e indeed obvious. Thus the halo in the Gandhara 
figures is plain while it is scalloped at the edge in the Mathura spe¬ 
cimens. The Gandhara Buddhri is occasionally moustached, while 
the Master never appears with moustache in the Mathura art. The 
seal of the Great Teacher in Gandhara is a lotus, whereas it is a lion- 
throne {simhSsana) in Mathura. lu other words, the first images of 
tfic Buddha were fashioned by the ai'tists of Mathura independent 
of the Gandhara tradition. 

Yet tliese palpable icono-plastic differences between the Buddha 
figures of Gandhara and Mathura were missed or ignored by caiher 
seholars like Foucher and Griinwedel who laid claim for the Gan¬ 
dhara artists to have turned out tlie first image of the Buddha.2i7 

216 HIM, pi. XXX, fig. 123, Ganlner, CCBM, CSK, pi. XV'II, 2, for the seated 
Buddha figure on the coins of Kanishka, set: Whitehead, CCPM, pi. XX, viii. 

217 Foucher, U art greco-bouddhique du Gandhara, also his essay ‘Greek origin 
ol the Buddha type’ in Beginnings of Buddhist Art^ pp. Ill ff; Griinwedel, op. cit, 

p. 162. 
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They bused their Uieor) on the Apollo-like figures of the Blessed One 
and the general Ilellenestic tenor of the eognate produetions of 
the early phase ol the Gandhara School. Challenging this West¬ 
ern origin tlioory Coornaraswamy maintained that the characteristic 
icr>nographic features such as the posture, the nimbus and the mii- 
dreifi of the Buddha-Bodhisatt\'a figures (the Mathura people hesi¬ 
tantly called the Buddha images as the Bodhisattvas)-!^^ are trace- 
af)!e in early Indian art bebae the emergence of the Buddha image 
in the art ot Ganclhara and Mathura,2i« According to him, the 
standing Buddha is derived Irom the staniling Yaksha primitives of 
the type of Paikhain, Fatna and Deoriya of a date earlier than the 
Buddha statues of Ci'andhaia and Mathura, whereas the seated image 
of the Mastei has its prototype in yogi-like figures in some Bharhnt 
relads as well as similar effigies found on a few specie of Maues and 
Kadphises I and also on some early Ujjavini coins.21^^ Though Coo- 
maraswamy did not foiin any theory as to the priority ol cither 
school in the abseiu’e of an\’ precise evidence, he was inclined to pre- 
suine on genejal grounds a priority for Matliura.220 

Early examples ol Buddha or Buddha-Bodhisattva having a signi¬ 
ficant bearing on the cpiestiou ol the time and place of the origin 
ol the Buddha image include, 'mlcr alia. Friar Bala’s Bfidhisattva at 
Suinath dated in Ihe third year of Kanishka (i.e., -v.n. 80-81 ),22] the 
Xatra22i2 and An\’or Buddha-Bodhisattva22'} with inscriptions palaeo- 
grnphically close to that of Friiu' Bala’s specimen, the representation 
on the coins of Kanishka already noted, a few Buddha figures re¬ 
cently recovered from the stratified site of Saikhan Dheri near Char- 
sada in Pakistan,224 the reliquary found at Bimaran in Afghanistan225 


217a Icoiiograpliically, Ihe Buddha is shown in monastic gown, while the Bodhi- 
sativa in secular royal costume. In later times the Buddha also occasionally came 
to he portrayed in royal crown and ornainents (cf. BM, photo 32). 

218 Aft Bulletin, IX, 4, 1927, pp. 301 ff. 

219 For the rcpunluction of tlie relevant coins of Maues and Kadphisc.'i and the 
Ujjayini specie, ibid., figs. 6, 8, 9. The figure on these coins cannot be definitely 
said to be that of the Buddha, 

220 Cownaraswamy, loc. cit., p. 323, J. E, Van Lohuizen de Leeuw in support of 
Ihe view of Coornaraswamy states that the Buddha image originated not in Gandha- 
ra, but in Mathura, The Scythian Period (Leiden, 1949), pp. 154 ff. 

221 HIIA, fig. 83. 

222 Vogel, Catalogue of the Archaeological Museum at Mathura, p. 46, pi. VII. 

223 Ibid., p. 48, pi. VIII. 

224 For the report of the excavation at Shaikhan Dheri by A. H, Dani, see 
Ancient Pakistan, II (1965-66). P’or reproduction of some of the Buddha figures 
from Shaikhan Dheri. see K. Walton Dobbins, The Stupa and Vihara of Kanishhi I, 
Calcutta, 1971, pis. V. figs. 11-12, figs. 14-16. 

225 miA, pi. XXIV, fig. 88. 
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and the inscribed relic casket of the lime of Kanishka discovered at 
Shuh-ji-ki Dheri.--6 this list of finds may lie added a beautiful 
figure of the Master recently reco\ercd from KuikIuz in Afghanis¬ 
tan, which also belongs to the reign of Kanishka {of the regnal year 
5, i.e., A.D. 82-83).-27 Apart from Friar Bala's Bodhisattsa, the repre¬ 
sentation on Kanishka's coiris, the seated figure of the Buddha with his 
right hand raised in ahimjammhu bonu' by the lid of the Shah-ji-ki 
Dheri relic casket and the Kiindu:: ('sample, all of which indisputabls 
belong to the reign of Kanishka, the couple of statues of the Tatha- 
gata encountered in the stratum J1 at Saiklian Dlieri is also assignable 
to the period ot tlie great Kushaua monarch. In other words, the full- 
lledgcd iconic type of the Buddha was in worship in the r(‘ign ol 
Kanishka in the Candhfira region, though in Mathura and the (hin- 
getic valley the followers of the Master still licsitantlv described his 
images as Bodliisaitva obviously due to the age-old injunctions for¬ 
bidding the antliropomorphic representation of the Master. 

If the reign of Kanishka witnessed the prevalence of the Buddha 
images in numbers (many Gandhaia images st\ listically belong to 
his reign), the conventions of the anthropomorphic representation of 
tile Blessed One were fixed prior to the accession of the Kushana 
monarch. The Bimaran reliquary bearing tlie standing figure of the 
Buddha flanked by India and Biahma (the Shal\-ji-ki Dheri image 
is also flanked by India and Brahma), found in association with the 
coins of Azes J.1, is stylistically a product of the pre-Kanishka Y:>eriod, 
it may be placed some time in the middle ot the first century a.d. 

Should we then give the Gandliara artists the credit of turning 
out the first image ot the Buddha? The answer is by no means cer¬ 
tain. The combined testimony of the Bimaran reliquary and the 
datable image of Friar Bala makes out a prima facie case for Gan- 
clliara, but the assumption that Friar Bala’s figure or any of the ex¬ 
tant figures carved in Mathura was the first of its kind ever made 
does not seem to be valid. It is equally inconceivable that an image 
exported to Samath or Saikhan Dheri fashioned in Mathura is one 
of the first Buddha images ever made. ‘However quickly the fa¬ 
shion developed, however great the prestige of the Mathura ateliers 
may already have been, some time must have elapsed between tlie 
first acceptance of the type in Mathura and the development of a 
general demand for Mathura Buddha images at other and distant 
sites throughout the Ganges valley.’ It is reasonable to believe that 
the Buddha images were made in Mathura in or soon after the mid- 


226 Ibid., fig. 89. Also Fouc^er, BBA, pi. XV. 

227 BEFEO, LXI (1974), pp. S4 ff. pi. XXXI. 
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die of the fiisl century a.d. And to this period also belongs the 
Bini.iran reli(|uary, at least tliere is no definite evidence to prove an 
eaiiier date lor it. The situation was indeed correctly assessed by 
Cooinaraswamy when he pronounced that ‘the earliest Buddha types 
in each area are in the local style’. Icono-plastically, there is hard¬ 
ly yiiy difference between the early Buddha and Bodliisattva figures, 
whether fasliioned in Gandhara or in Mathura. If the artists ot Ma¬ 
thura or their clientele described their Budilha images as die Bo- 
dhisattvas, it was due to the hangover of the old injunction forbid¬ 
ding tilt! representation of the Master in human form. Relatively the 
artists and the followers of the Buddha were unfettered bv such 
injunction and hence tlie appearance of the Buddha figure with the 
identificatory legend Boddo on the coins of Kanishka. In other 
words, earliest Buddha images appeared simultaneously in the ate¬ 
liers of Gandhara and Mathura and the extant evidence is too im¬ 
precise to phrase a conclusion as to the priority of either school. 

Though in respect ot the Buddha image in particular and art 
style in general, the Gandhara and Mathura schools developed inde¬ 
pendently. th(!y came in contact with each other with resultant 
mutual influences with the passage of time. The phenomenon was 
on view as early as the reign ol Kanishka. Of the two Shaikhan 
Dheri images, as noted above, one is an import from Mathura228 
while the other,22‘) though a product of the Gandhiua, demonstrates 
Indian elements like the cross-legged seance and the meditative 
eyes. Besides the iconographic fonnulae (e.g., abhatjamiidm of the 
Buddha and the anfalimndrd of Indra and Bralima), Indian motifs 
like the dress of the Indian deities, the ducks in the lower relief 
frieze, and tht! top-knot in the hair-style of some of the Erotes and 
other figures, arc also visible in the well-known Kanishka reliquary. 
That the Indian influence was on the increase is apparent in later 
examples like the Buddha figure from Mamane Dheri (near Charsa- 
da) of the year 89 (equivalent to a.d. 167 , if referred to in the Kanish¬ 
ka era),230 the standing Buddha figures from Loriyan Tangai and 
llashtnagar (the dates recorded in the inscriptions on their pedestals 
aie respectively 318 and 384 of an unspecified era, and if they are 
refened to in die Old Saka Era of c. 170 b.c.,231 the corresponding 
date.s would be a.d. 148 and a.d. 214 ) and a standing Buddha image 

228 Dobbins, cp. cit , pi. V, fig. 12. 

229 IMd., pi. V, fig. 11. 

230 John Marshall, The Buddhu^t Art of Gundhdm (henceforth BAG); pi. 85; fig. 

120. The relief is now in the Peshawar Museum. * 

231 K. Walton Dobbins first suggested it in his Saka-Pahlava Coimge (Varanasi, 
1970) pp. 130 ff and also in the Journal of tha Oriental Society o/ Australia, VII, 
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from Jamal-Garhi of a date not far removed from tfiat of the Hasht- 
nagar statue.232 The Mathura school was also not absoliitelv unaf¬ 
fected bv the Gandhara idiom, as exemplified by some products oi 
the second-third centuries a.d. Besides an aclual Gandhai'a piece 
found in Mat!nira233 and another showing an imitation of a Gandhara 
prototype234 also rccOA-cred from the same req;ion, we have, among; 
others, two reliefs portraviu" the Master in different jiositions (stand¬ 
ing, seated and reclining').-35 in a few other spi'ciincns the Gan¬ 
dhara influence is discernible in the use of the mantle loverinq: both 
shoulders of the Tathagata.2-3fi This mutual influence' notwithstand¬ 
ing, ‘the outstanding character of tlie de\elopment is one of stylistic 
Indianization in Gandluira, and one of adhen'nce to the Mathura 
type in the Ganges vallcv, subject to the normal stylistic evolution 
which marks the transition from Kushana to Gupta tvpes.’237 


I'he rich repertory of the Buddha image's of all the three varieties 
fi.e., standing, seated and recumbent) of the Gu])ta and post-Gupta 
periods is a clear testimony to the incix'asing popnlarit\' of the icon 
worship which constitutes a characteristic feature of the Mahavana 
Buddhism. Stylistic differences between the products of the pre- 
Gupta and the Gupta and ]iost-Gu])ta ))eriods are not far to seek. 
Aesthetically the seated Ahichchhatra Buddha (now in the National 
Museum) exhibiting the ahhai/a?nudru belonging to the ('arlv Kusha¬ 
na period238 is more earth-bound than the Sarnath Buddha (in th.e 
Sarnath Mu.soum) in the attitude of preaching his First Sermon as¬ 
signable to the Gupta age;239 while the former gives little evidence 
of spiritual experience, the latter transcends tin; ph\'sical frame .as a 
result of inner strength and vision Tcono-plastic-alK', in the Ahichch¬ 
hatra example the top-knot of hair is arranged in a distinctive .snail- 
shell {kaparda\ while the hair of the Sarnath Buddha is broken up 


l?t70, pp. 29-30. that the Old Saka Era refers to 171-70 n.c ., phi.s or minus 10 
ytars. Later B. N. Mukherjee has tried to pinpoint the initial \(rar of this era to 
170 B.r:. on the basis of the Tochi records, see Central ami South Asian Document'i 
on the Old Saha Era (Varanasi, 1973). For the Loriyan Tangai image, see Konovv, 
Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum, II, pi. XXI, no. 1: BSOAS, XXXIII, 1970, pi. I 
For the Hastnagar sculpture see Konow, op. cit., pi. XXII, no, 10. 

232 GAP, fig. 202. 

233 Now in the Mathura Museum, this was reproduced by Burgess in his Artcienl 
Monuments, Temples and Sculptures of India (London, 1897), pis. 5n-.57. 

2.34 ASI, AR, 1906-7, p. 15. 

235 Art Bulletin, IX, 4, 1927, figs. 58-59. 

2.36 Ibid., figs. 51. 52, 62. 63. 

237 Ibid., pp. 323-24. 

238 BM, photo 28. 

239 Ibid,, photo 9; also HIIA, pi. XLII, fig. 161 and AM, pi. 103. 
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into rows of short peppercorn curls along the horizontal gores; and 
further, unlike the former the latter image is characterised by the 
transparent drapery. It may be noted here that these stylistic con¬ 
ventions regarding hair and dra])ery as seen in the Samath Buddha 
earned popularity not only in different art centres of India proper, 
but also in Gandhara and abroad. The exceptions to these conven¬ 
tions are not rare altog(?ther, as exemplified by the smooth liead of 
the Mankuwar Buddha of a.d 448-49.240 Of the countless elegant 
sculptures of the Master of the Gupta and post-Gupta peritwls men¬ 
tion may be made of the life-size bronze Buddha from Sultanganj in 
Bihar (now in the Birmingham Art Gallery), 241 the above-noted 
Sarnath Buddha and the colossal recumbent figure of Kasia dedicated 
by Dinna of Mathura, all belonging to the Gupta period. Some of the 
prolific centres of (he ]7()st-Gu])ta and early mediaeval periods that 
have yielded images of the Buddha and several other icons of 
Buddhistic divinitic^s in different media like stone, metal, stucco and 
terracotta include Kausarnbi. Sra^astT and Samath in U.P., Nalanda, 
and Knrkihar In Bihar, Ihewari in Bangladesh, Ratnagiri in Orissa, 
AmaravatT and Nagarjunakonda in Andhra Pradesh, Nagapatlinam 
in Tamilnadu, Devniniori in Gujarat, Mirpiir Khas in Sindh (Pakistan), 
Taxila, Tii’T'^ilearhi and Manikvala ntair Rawalpindi (Pakistan). 

With th(; Buddha is intimatelv associated the Bodhisaltva, the 
Master himst'H being a Bodhisattva in his countless previous births as 
well as in the present birth till his attainment of the Enlightenment. 
In the early Indian art of Sanchi-Bharhut-AmaravatT the presence of 
Gautama as Bodhisaltva is also indicated by means of symbols. As 
for instance, in the scene of Great Renunciation in an AmaravatT 
panel a cijiarisoned horse without a rider but with a parasol held 
above and the hndlii tree beneath it stand for the Bodhisatlva.242 jn 
the iconic phast- of Indian art as exemplified bv the Gandhara and 
Mathura obj(K ls there is hardly anv distinction between the figures of 
Gautama as tlv' Buddha and Boddisattva. Artists of both the schools 
of Gandhara and Mathura appear to have focussed their attention on 
three Bodhisattvas: Vajrapani Padmapani and Maitreya. Of them 
the first two are in rcalitv the ]irototypes of the Bodhisattvas of the 
same names in the developed Mahayana-Vajrayana pantheon. The 
distinguishing features of Vajrapani and Padmapani, as indicated bv 
their names, include a mjra and padma respectively. In the Bud¬ 
dhist lielief Maitreya is the future Buddha and in early examples he 

240 HIIA, pi. XIJII, fig. 162. 

241 Ihkl., pi. XLI, fig. 160; also AIA, pi. 103. 

242 AIA, pi. 89. 
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is iHually shown with y, nectar-flask {amrita-bharida). While two of 
these three appear not unolten as acolytes of Gautama Buddha in the 
art of Gandhara and Mathura, their independent representations are 
also not unknown. A standing image of Nlaitreva, hailing from Ahi- 
chehhatra (now in the National Museum) of about the third century, 
showing him with his right hand disposed in the ahhatjamudra and 
the left hand holding a nectar flask may b(‘ cited as a relevant in- 
stanee.24? Another Bodliisattva. who oecasionalb’ appears in the later 
examples of Gandhara and of elsewhere, is Manjuhi. In the deve¬ 
loped Mahayana-Vajrayana pantheon Padmap.ini Axalokitesvara and 
ManiusrT occupy a prominent position (see b('low). 

Before we pass on to the elaborah* hierarchv of the Maha\ana- 
Vajrayana deities reference may be made to a fa\ouritc theme ol the 
artists ol Gandhara which was subsequently taken up bv the artists 
ol interior India. Panchika, the genius of riches and his consort, 
llaiitT, the goddess of Fertility^ were portrayed by the Gandhara 
sculptors abundantly. One of the earliest representations of this 
divine pair hails from Sahri-i-Bahlol and now in the Peshawar 
Museum; stylistically assignable to the s(;cond ccntur\ a.u., the; com¬ 
position shows the corpulent, well-built and richly bejewelled 
Panchika seated bv the side of his spouse, the latter carrying a baby 
in her lap (the iconic type of Matrika of the Brahmanical pantheon 
seems to have been inspired by the llariti-with-bab\' motif); a lew 
more children are seen in the sculptlux', tluarbv indicating tlu; inti¬ 
mate relation ol Painchika with the goddess ol Ferlilil\’.2N Separate 
representations of Painchika and llaritT arc also k)iown, as exemplifi¬ 
ed by a seated image of the former from Takhal near Peshawar (now 
in the Lahore Museum)245 and a standing figure ol tln^ latter from 
7akht-i-Pahi (now in the Peshawar Museum).-1*' Th<; diviiu; pair is 
not unolten encountered in the art (jf tin? Gupta and post-Gupta 
period, as tor instance, in the repertories of Ajanta, h]llora and Au¬ 
rangabad, 

Apart fr(Hi) the figures of Gautama Buddha, numerous rcpre.senta- 
tions of the Bodhisattvas like Padmapani Avalokite.svara, Manjusri 
and Maitreya \wre fashioned in the Gupta period. Avalokitolvara, who 
refused Nirvana till the liberation of all beings, was the most jiopular 


243 WB, Section V, fig. 23. 

244 BA(i, pi. 10.5, fig. 144; also II. Hargreaves.. Handbook to Srulptura in I'nltu 
war Museum, pi. 7. 

245 Ibid., pi. 104, fig. 143. 

246 Ibid., pi. 77, fig. 112. Foucher has descn!)etl the cult of Ifarili in details. 
See AGUC, II, pp. 130-42, figs. 374-78, also BBA; pp. 271-91; pis. XI.V; XLVII- 
XLIX. It may be noted that HaritJ is esfeemed in all Buddhist countries. In Japan 
she is knenvn as Ki-si-mo-|in, 
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of them, and was figured in the caves of Ajanta, Ellora, Aurangabad 
and Kanhori; one of the famous paintings showing him as compassion 
incarnate is seen at Ca\'e I of Ajinita.247 With the emergence of the 
Female Principle an invariable concomitant of the Male Principle, 
probably owing to the grafting of the Yoga system on the Mahavana 
School by Asanga sometime in tin* fourth-fifth centuiy a.d., a goddess 
named Tara appeared as a significant member of the Buddhist pan¬ 
theon. As great as l!)urga of the Hindus, Tara came to be regarded 
as the consort of Avalokitesvara.248 As such she appears with her 
spouse in the well-known caves like Ajanta and Ellora, one of the 
representative examples being in the Cave II at Ellora.249 And like 
her consort she is placid in appearance and holds a padma, the char- 
aclenstic cognisance of Avalokitesvara. In most of the early exam¬ 
ples she is two-armed and seated and apart from the lotus-emblem 
held in (he left hnnd, she displays the vamdamudrd; her garaicnts 
and ornaments are those of lu-r consort and her hair is abundant and 
wavy. 

Certain iconographic characteristics appeared in respect of Mait- 
reya and ManjusrT during this ]iciiod and with the passage of time 
both ManjusrT and Avalokitcsvara, two very important Bodhisattvas, 
were conceivtnl to have bet'ii endowed with numerous forms, most of 
which find detailed descriptions in the Buddhist texts like the 
Sdilhanmudld (a compendium of S^'2 ffddlianas or texts of invocations 
of deities), the Gtihifusarndjafantra and Nishpannatfogdvali, as well as 
several unpublished manuscripts preserved in different libraries and 
museums such as the Asiatic Societv, Calcutta and Cambridge Uni- 
vei’sitv. Not onlv these Bodhisattvas in dicir multifarious forms, but 
also their consorts figure in such published and unpublished texts. 
Thev^ will be mentioned in some detail along with several other dei¬ 
ties of the elaborate pantheon of the early mediaeval period in the 
succeeding Volume. As regards Maitreya and ManjusrT, it mav be 

247 For sonic* good spticimens of Avalokitesvara, see AlA, pis. 151 (the famous 
Ajanta paintiuR), 187 (the Ellora sculptures), BM, photo 106 (at Kanheri, one of the 
aflc'iidant loniaic fiffuies is Twa). 

248 The etymological affiliations between Hindu ‘Durga and Buddhist Tara’ is 
noteworthy: Durga moans ‘the di'ity who removes dangers’, while Tara ‘makes (her 
devotees) cro.ss the sea (of h-oubles)’. The ‘Durga-stotras’ of the Mahabharata (IV. 
6 and VI. 26) speak of her as capable of delivering her devotees from a variety of 
tenrors, such as captivity, drowning, harrassment by robbers etc. Likewise, T&r& is 
a saviouress of her worshippers from as many as eight types of perils, like those of 
lion, elephant, conflagration, drowiiing and robbery. See K. K. Dasgupta, “’The Cult 
of Tara’ in Tfte Sakti Cult and Tdrd (ed. D. C. Sircar, Calcutta, 1967), pp. 111-27. 

,249 J. Burgess, The Caves at Elura, PI, XITI, fig. 1. This is a standing image. The 
seated variety will be found at Cave XII. 
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noted here that the former is represented from now on with the 
Nagakesara flower in his right hand instead of amrita-bhanda and 
usually with a small chaitifa on his crown.-5D The other Bodhisat- 
tva, Manjusri, in the extant samples of the Gupta and post-Gupta 
periods is normally seen as carrying a sword in the right hand and a 
manuscript (of the Prajnaparamita) in the left; sometimes these two 
cognisances are placed on lotuses. Apart from Maitreya, images of 
Manjusri and Vajrapani (the Bodhisattva of Akshobhya, see below) 
aie encountered at Ellora and other places.251 

With the tronstormation of Mahayana into Vajrayana (also known 
as Northern Buddhism) in the seventh-eighth centurv, emerged a wide 
pantheon which was further elaborated in the tenth century. At the 
apex of the hierarchy of these gods and goddesses stands the divine 
pair of Adi Buddha and Adi Prajna, the Universal Parents of Bud¬ 
dhism, from whom originate Five DhyanI Buddhas.252 These Dhyani 
Buddhas represent the material elements of which the world is mad(r, 
such as Air, Water, Ether, Fire and Earth and they also stand for the 
cosmic elements (skandhas) like Rupa (form), Vedana (sensation), 
Samjna (name). Samskara (conformation) and Vijilana (conscious¬ 
ness). A sixth Dhyani Buddha named Vajrasattva hiis also been con¬ 
ceived of in some quarters where he is supposed to be an embodi¬ 
ment of the collection of all the five material and cosmic elements 

250 Cl. the examples at the Caves VI and XII of Ellora. Though the figure of 
a cfiaitya on his crown, is the distinguishing feature of Maitreya, cxctiption to it is 
lound when Sukhavatl Lokesvara and Ushnishavijaya Lnkesvara, two fonns of Avalo- 
kitesvara, are said to have Iwme it on the top of the crown and on the crowm itself ot 
these Lokesvaras respectively in the Dharmakosha-samgraha, preserved in the Asiatic 
Sc.>ciety (Ms. G. 8055). Tliis unpublished manuscript, thougli written by a Nepalese 
Pandit ns late as 183fi, is valuable for the .study of Buddhist iconogi aphy, sinw it 
contains many an earlier tradition. 

251 Manjusii has a variety of forms like Manjuvara, SiddhaikavTra, Arapachana 
etc. For details see the next Volume. At the Caves X and XII effigies of Manju.srT 
are met with. As regards Vajrapani, he is also portrayed at both these Caves at 
Ellora. 

252 The. cult of Adi Buddha supposedly originated at the Nalanda Mahavihiira 
in the tenth century. Sec MSB, II, 1833, pp. 57 ff. 

Edward Conze is reluctant to use the term ‘Dhyani Buddha’ chiefly on the gmtmd 
of its absence in canonical literature {Buddhism, 2nd edition, Oxford, 1953, p. 189). 
Rut the application of this expression to Vairochana and his colleagues in the above- 
noted Dharmakoshn samgfaha (cf. fn. 250), based on earlier tradition.s, seems to prove 
the validity of its usage 

Two epigraphs of the time of HuvLshka, one of the regnal year 26 and fhe other of 
48, contain references to the images of Amitabha and Sambhava (Ratnasambhava?). 
Thus these records indicate the emergence of the concepts of Dhyani Buddhas, at lea.st 
01 one. JAIH, XI, pp. 82 ff. 


H— 59 
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and a priest of the Five Dhyani Buddhas.253 The DhyanI Buddhas 
take no part in the act of creation, which task they relegate to their 
corresponding Bodhisattvas. The Bodhisattvas are further supposed 
to have been working through the Manushi Buddhas (Mortal Bud¬ 
dhas) like Krakuchchhanda, Kanakamiini and Gautama, but this idea 
is extra-Tndian. With the increasing preponderance of the Female 
t'linciple each of the Dhyani Buddhas and Bodhisattvas was given a 
consort. The consorts of the Bodhisattvas are as much emanations of 
the Dhyani Buddhas as their spouses are. Further, each of these 
Dhyani Buddhas came to be loolrcd upon as a Kulcsa (lord of families) 
ol several gods imd goddesses. Evidently with the introduction of new 
entrants of deities the Vajrayana priests and authors began to tag 
them to one or more of these Dhyani Buddhas. 

The Adi Buddha in his human fonn is known as Vajradhara with 
vajra as his characteristic emblem. lie is represented in two forms, 
single and yalMfinii. In both forms Adi Buddha as well as his con¬ 
sort are richly bedecked with ornaments. Representations of Vajra¬ 
dhara and his consort (shown only in the tjah-i/wn form) arc few and 
mostly late. Dhyani Buddhas rarely find individual depiction and 
thev arc figured either on the crown of their emanations or round 
th(*ir heads in groups f){ five. They arc invariably seen as sitting on 
full-blown lotuses and in the meditative pose with legs crossed. Each 
ol them has a cognisance symbol which is displayed bv his Sakti and 
Bodhisattva as well. The lotus symbol, for instance, is common to 
the Dhyani Buddha Amitiibha, his spouse Pandara and his Bodhisat¬ 
tva Avalokite.svara. Each Dhvani Buddha has again his distinctive 
muclrfi and colour. Thus Akshobhya is characterised bv the hhumi- 
sparsa mudrfi and the blue complexion. Following arc' the tables show- 


Table I 


Names 

Material 
Elcmcn 's 

Cosmic 

Elements 

Madras 

Colours 

Symbols 

Vdhanas 

Amitabha 

Air 

Samjna 

Samadhi 

Red 

Padma 

Peacock 

Ak*’hobhya 

Water 

Vijnana 

Bhusparsa 

Blue 

Vajra 

Elephant 

Vnirochana 

lOtluT 

Rilpa 

Dharmacha- 

kra 

White 

Chakra 

Dragon 

Ratnasambhava 

Fin^ 

Vedana 

Varada 

Yellow 

Ratna 

lion 

Amoghasiddhi 

Earth 

saihskara 

Alihaya 

Green 

Vi^va- 

vajra 

Garuda 


253 Images of Vajrasattva are rare. He is also sculptured af Cave XII of Ellora 
In Nepal and Tibet, however, he is popular (cf. Alice Getty, Gods of Naiihern Bud- 
ahism, p. 6 and W. E. Clark, Two Lamaistlc Pantheons, II, pp, 7, 9, 59, 143, 195). 
The concepts of Vajradhara, the tangible form of Adi Buddha, and Vajrasattva are 
mextiricably mixed up. 
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Table II 


Names 

Saldis 

Bodhisattoas 

Manmhi Buddhas 

Amitabha 

Pundara 

Pudniapa^ 

Avalokitesvara 

Gautama 

Akshobhya 

Miimaki 

Vajrapani 

Kanakamuni 

Vairochana 

Lochanu 

Saiiiaiitabhadra 

Krakucliehhaiida 

Ratnasambhava 

\^ajradhatvlsvari 

Ratnapaiti 

Kasyapa 

Amoghasiddhi 

Tara 

Visvapani 

Maitreya 


ing the names of the Dlnaiu Buddhas, their iconographic and other 
features as well as their corresponding Bodhisattvas and spouses. 

Vajrasattva, the sixth Dhyanl Buddha, has Ireon omitted in the 
above tables in view of the supposition that he is more a Bodhisattva 
than a Dhyarn Buddha proper and this seems to be supported bv the 
royal costume of Vajrasath a in art quite in keeping with the sartorial 
ityle of a Bodhisattva. Vajrasattva has, however, his respective con¬ 
sort and Bodhisattva named Vajrasattv.atmika and Ghantapani respec- 
tivelv. As regards the Maniishi Buddhas, their number went up 
to thirtv-two, though it eventually came to be stereotyped as srwen. 
They are named as VipasvT, SikhT, Visvabhu, Krakuchchhanda, Kana- 
kamuni. Kasvapa and Gautama and each of them is supposed to have 
had his own distinguishing bodhi tree {ante, p. 920). But the idea 
that they are a sort of agents of the Divine Bodhisattvas (Table II) is, 
as noted above, unknown to the Indian tradition. Icono-plastically, 
they apjiear all alike: they usually sit in the vajraparyankdsana and 
display the hliumisparsa mudra and in paintings they are seen with a 
yellow or golden complexion Hence the only possible means of 
identifying them is when they are found in a group of seven. A well- 
known example of their group representation can be seen in Gave 12 
of Ellora.254 Another good specimen of about the ninth century, now in 
the Indian Museum, however, shows these Buddhas in the sthanaka 
posture, each under his respective hodhi tree {ante, p. 920, fn, 214). 
En passant the cult of the Past Buddhas dwindled in popularity in 
the Gupta and early mediaeval period. 

Like the multiple forms of the Bodhfcjattvas, such as Avalokitesvara 
and Manjusri, the offsprings of the Five DhyanT Buddhas arc numer¬ 
ous. The main clue of identifying them lies in the recognition of 
the effigies of their spiritual sires which they normally bear on their 
crowns. Besides, they have their respective iconographic features 
which have been detailed in the texts like the Sddhanamdla, Nishpan- 
nayogSvalt and Advaijavajrasamgraha, not to speak of the several un- 


254 AJA, pis. 300-201. 
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published manuscripts- Listed below are the names of some of the 
important emanations of the Five Dhyan! Buddhas. 

From Amitabha emanate deities like Mahabala and Saptasatika 
Hayagriva and goddesses like Kurukulla, Bhrikuti and Mahasitavatl; 
Hcruka, Hevajra, Sambara, Jambhala and Yamari are the male off¬ 
springs of Akshobhya, while Jaiigull, Ekajata, Vasudhara and Nair- 
iltma are some notable female divinities who originate from the said 
Dhyanl Buddha; Namasahgiti is the only male deity who takes rise 
from Vairochana, whereas MarTclii and Chunda are two distinguished 
goddesses who emanate from this DhyanT Buddha; the god Jambhala 
and the goddess Vasudhara find mention in the list of offsprings of 
Ratnasaiiibhava, though they recur in tlie list of Akshobhya as well, 
and other female emanations of Ratnasainbhava include Mahaprati- 
sarii and Aparajitfi; tin; only male divinity who owes his origin to 
Amoghasiddhi is Vajramrita, and Mahamayurl and ParnasavarT are 
two well-known goddesses who emanate from this DhyanT Buddha. 
Rc))resentations of some of them, such as Jambhala, JahgulT, Chunda, 
Vasudhara and Mahamayurl, ha\c been met with at Ellora. A dis¬ 
cussion on the iconography of the noteworthy emanations of the 
DhyanT Buddhas is reserved for the next Volume. 

JAINA ICONOGRAPHY 

The practice of worshipping images of TTrtharikaras seems to be old, 
though at the present state of our knowledge it is not possible to trace 
its antiquity exactly. Ancient works like the Avakjaka Chiirni, the 
Niiifha Chiirni and the Vasndevahindi record the tradition relating to 
the worship of images of JTvantasvamT (i.e., MahrivTra), And this tradi¬ 
tion has been supported by a bron/e image of JTvantasvamT from Akota 
of the sixth century a.d. It has also been suggested that the practice of 
worshipping Jina images was in vogue in the second century b.c. as is 
attested by tfie highly polished naked male torso of an image in a 
Kdijotsar^a-Wkci posture from Lohanipur near Patna.255 It is not, how¬ 
ever, certain whether this image represents any TTrthahkara. 

While the TIatigumpha inscription of Khnravela is suggestive of 
the prevalence of Jainism in Kalinga (Orissa and the cis-Godavari 
region) in the fourth century b.c., sculptures affiliated to Jainism in the 
caves of Udayagiri and Khandagiri near Bhuvaneswar speak of a 
thriving Jaina art in diat region for centuries. Of them some are quite 
early and bear close affinity with a few figures and symbols of the 
Brahmanical and Buddhist art. Such figures and s\'mbols. it mav be 
noted, form a part of the common stock of art-motifs in Indian beliefs. 


255 SJA, fig. 
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Thus the figure of a female deity on tlie fort/urt-facade of a Rauigum- 
pha cell at Udaxagiri holding a pair of lotuses in hands and 
bathed by two elephants, interpreted as Padma-Sri or Abhisheka- 
Lakshml on the authority of the Jain texts like the Kalpamlra, seems 
to be similar in nature and concept to Gajalakshnii and Sirima-devata 
of the Brahmanical and Buddliist art respectively. Among the com* 
mon symbols mention may l)e made of the railed chaitija tre(‘, the 
surmounting triratm, svaatika, irivatsa etc. Again, each iloorway of 
the Ananta cave (Udax agiri) bears the motif or a pair of lln*ee-hooded 
snake on its arch, thus reminding one of the association of the twent) - 
third Tlrthaiikara Parsvanatha with a cobra as well as the said jina's 
association with Kalihga. The facades of the cells of the Ranigumpha 
are adorned witli some friezes which appeiu* to portray incidents from 
the life of Pmsvanatha.256 of more or less the same age is a bronze 
image (now preserved in the Prince of Wales Museum) of Parsva¬ 
natha, standing in the kciijotsarga pose, with the right hand and a 
part of its snake-hoods overhead being mutilated. 

The next noted Jaina art-centre is Mathura from where have been 
recovered a considerable number of objects ranging from the fiist to 
the elevenlli century a.u. Broadly, tliese may be tlivided into three 
classes: dyugapatafi (‘tablets of homage ) ind(?pendent statues of the 
Tirthahkaras and chaumukhas (quadruples), and panels with stories 
from the life of the Tirthahkaras. Partaking of the character of dedic¬ 
atory slabs an dydgapata beais on it some auspicious symbols, the 
usual number being eight (as7ifrt/nflrtg«fiw)25”‘i as well as the figure of 
a seated Jina at the centre. While the Mathnrii dydgapalaa attest to 
the continuity of the symbol worship in Indian art, they also repre¬ 
sent a transitional stage from the worship of the symbols to that of 
the individual images of Tirthahkaras. The dydgapaUis arc of three 
kinds: chakrapaUa, smslikapaita and chaiiyapatta. A chakrapatta, 
now in the Lucknow Museum (J. 248), depicts a sixteen-spoked wheel 
{chakra) in the centre suiTOunded by three bands, the first one at the 
centre showing sixteen triratna symbols, the second one eight maidens 
ol space {ashtadikkwmrikd) floating in the air and offering garlands and 
lotuses, and the last one showing a coiled garland. In a svastikapatta 
a prominent wavy armed svasHka motif is found to occur round the 
figure of a Jina seated under an umbrella at the centre, being en¬ 
circled by four triratna symbols; inside the four arms of the svastika 
again are auspicious symbols, viz., a pair of fish, victory standard 

256 C. J. Shah, Jainism in Northern India, London, 1932, p. 155. 

257 S/A, fig. 3. 

257a These eight auspicious signs are: a svaslika, a darpaiyi, an um, a cane seat, 
two fish (yugma-mlna), a flower garland and a pustaka. 
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{vaijayanii), a svastika and mvaisa; in the outer circular band have 
been shown a bodhi tree in railing, a stupa, a motif now obscure, and 
a Jina being adored by sixteen Vidyadliara couples; while at the 
lour corners are again seen Mahoraga figures, on one side of the 
outer frame is found a row of eight auspicious symbols like a svastika, 
fish, mvaisa etc. Of the two chaityapattas found at Mathur^ one 
(No. J 255 in tlie Lucknow Museum) beais the motif of a stupa or 
chaitya with gateways, flight of steps, rails and flanking pillars; the 
oth(;r 2 in the Mathura Mus(Mim) also depicts a stupa with the 
usual concomitants together with tw'o Hying nude figures, two supar- 
nas and two sulabhanjikds on each side of the stupa. A fine iiyagapata 
of the first century a.d., not falling under the three classes mentioned 
above, set up by one SThaiiadika, is now preserved in the National 
Museum. It shows the seated Jina figure at the centre of the medal¬ 
lion enclosed by four triratna and eight auspicious symbols in two 
rows—a pair of fish, heavenlv palace {divyaijdija), srwatsa and re¬ 
ceptacle of jewels {ratnabhdndo) above, and triratna, the lotus, vai- 
jayanti and vessel [purnakalasa] below; on its two sides there are two 
motifs of miniature pillars with Achaemenian features—one surmoun¬ 
ted by a wheel (chakra), the other by an elephant, the surmounting 
members being placed on tlie top of lion capitals consisting of four 
addorsed winged lions. 

Ihe independent images of the Tirthaiikaras, recovered at Ma¬ 
thura, may be divided into four classes according to the attitude 
they show: standing images in Kdyotsarga posture, seated images, 
(juadruples i.e., four-fold images in standing posture and the same 
in seated postme. Of the 24 Tirthaiikaras only a few are represent¬ 
ed in the Mathura statuary. More, their effigies except those of Adi- 
natha or Rishabhanatha and Parsvanatha are generally recognisable 
by the identificatory inscriptions accompanying them; and cognisan¬ 
ces in the form of animals peculiar to each of the Tirthahkara as 
noticed in later art and literature, had not yet made tlieir appear¬ 
ance. The iconographic features of Adinatha and Pm'svanatha of 
this period consist of loose locks of hair falling on the shoulders and 
a canopy' of serpent hoods respectively. The Tirthahkara images bear 
on their pedestals the figures of lions, a Dharmachakra in front and 
sometimes figures of devotees. A special kind of statuary of the Tir- 
tliatikaras ctwisists of images of four Jinas carved on a broad obelisk. 
Known as chaumukhas and sarvatobhadra-pratimas (‘auspicious 
from all sides’), these quadruples generally consist of the images of 
Adinatha, the first; Supar^va, die sevendi; Pausvanatha, the twenty- 
third and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth Tirthahkara, though there 
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is no clear prescriplion regarding the selection of the particular pon- 
tifts. 

The third category of art-objects consists of panels illustrating 
stories from the lives of the nrthaiikaras. Thus Naigaincsha or 
Ilarinaigamesha, who figures in the Ja iia in\ lhology as being ics- 
])onsible for the transference of the foc'lus ol Brdhmani Dcvananda 
to tJ)at of the Ksh.afriijdm Trisala, is met with in such panc'ls with 
a goat’s head. One of its earliest reprcsc'ulalions is now an exhi¬ 
bit in the Lucknow Museiun; this first-centurx ivliet shows the* goat- 
headed deity ‘seated in an (‘as\’ attitude on a low scait, turning his 
head to the proper right as if addressing another personage whose 
image has been lost’; to his left are three standing fc'inales and by 
his left knee stands a male infant.258 ]t may be noted incidentally 
that the goat-headed Naigamtfsha of the Jainas is akin to Naigame- 
ya of the Brahmanical ms thology who combines in himself the as¬ 
pects of Devasc'napati Karttikeva and Dakslia-ihajapati {supra, p. 903). 
A bas-relief ..lepieting Aryavati in the company of females holding 
a fly-whisk and an umbrella of the year 42 (or 72) of Stxlasa has 
been discovered at Mathura.259 Among a few other stray Jaiua sculp¬ 
tures mention may be made of a figure of Sarasvatl (dated Samvat 
54, i.e., A.u. 132); she carries a manuscript in her left hand, the right 
hand being lost.2fi0 The Jaina antiquities of tlie pre-Gupta period 
discovered elsewhere include, inter alia, a few Jaina bronzes from 
Chausa near Buxar (Bihar), now in the Patna Museum. 

While in the Kusliana age the Jaina iconography began to evolve, 
in the Gupta period it was systematised with the formation of the 
hierarchy of the Jaina pantheon. Further elaborations were, how¬ 
ever, made in the early mediaeval period, but the characteristic fea¬ 
tures of most of the Tlrthaiikaras, the principal members of tlie pan- 
thcjon, made their appearance during the Gupta culture-epoch. This 
will be bonie out by many an example. Before we refer to images 
of some ol them, it is neeessiuy to enlist the means of their identi¬ 
fication. Each of the twenty-four TTrlhahkaras has respec.tive 
cognisance, colour, tree, and attendant Yakshas and Yakshims (Sasa- 
nadevatas). In the following table the names of the Tlrthahkaras 
and their attendants as well as other identificatory marks and em¬ 
blems are listed. 


258 Vincent A. Smith, The Jdna Stupa and othei Autiquities from Mathura, pi. 
XVIII. 

259 Ibid., pi. XIV. 

260 IWrf., pi. XCIX. 
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Table HI 


Sanies of the 
Tirthankaras 

Cognisance 

Colour 

Tree 

Yaksha 

Yakshitji 

I. Aditiulha 

Bull 

Gold 

, Banyan 

Gomukha 

Chakiesvarl 

(ijishabha- 

niitha) 

2. Ajitanatha 

Elephant 

Gold 

Sal 

Mahayaksha 

Ajitabala 

3. Suinbhavana- 

Horse 

Gold 

Piyala 

Trimukha 

Duritari 

tha 

4. Abhinandaua- 
natha 

Monkey 

Gold 

I’riyangu 

Yaksha- 

nayaka 

Kalika 

5. Suinatinatha 

Curlew 

(Kiauncha) 

Cold 

Sal 

Tainbaru 

Mahakali 

6. Padmapraljha 

Red lotus 

Red 

Chhatra 

Kusuina 

Syfuna 

7. Suparsva- 

Svastika 

Gold 

Siiisha 

Matanga 

Santa 

natha 

8- Cbandra- 
piabba 

Crescent 

Moon 

W'hite 

Naga 

V'ijaya 

BhfikutI 

9. Suvidhi- 

Makara 

White 

Sail 

Ajita 

Sutaraka 

natha 

10. Sitalanatba 

Siivatsa 

Gold 

Priyaiigu 

Biahina 

Asoka 

11. Sr(-yamsa»atha 

lUrinoceros 

Gold 

Tanduka 

Yakshet 

Manavi 

12. Vasupujya 

Buffalo 

Red 

Patali 

Kum^a 

Chanda 

13. Viiiialanatha • 

Boar 

Ck>ld 

Jainbo 

Shai^niukha 

Vidita 

14. Anantanatha 

Falcon 

Gold 

Asoka 

Patala 

Ahkusa 

15. Dliannanatha 

Thunder 

bolt 

Gold 

Dadhi- 

paipa 

Kinnara 

Kandarpa 

16. Snntiiiatha 

lX>er 

Gold 

Nandi 

Caruda 

NirvapI 

17. Kunthunaiha 

Goat 

Gold 

BhiK-ika 

Candharva 

Bala 

18. Aranatha 

Nandya- 

varfa 

Gold 

Mango 

Yakshet 

Dhiiripl 

19. Mulliiiatha 

Bitcher 

Blue 

Asoka 

Kubcra 

Dharanapriya 

20. Munisuvrata 

Tortoise 

Black 

Chuinpak 

V^anina 

Nararlatia 

21. Naminatba 

Blue lotus 

Gold 

Bakula 

BhrikutI 

Gandharl 

22. Neminatha 

Co'nchshcll 

Black 

Vetasa 

Gomedha 

Ambika 

23. Prir.4vanatha 

Snake 

Blue 

Dhataki 

Parsva 

Padmavati 

24. Mahavira 

Lion 

Gold 

Sal 

Matanga 

Siddhayika 


This table, chiefly based on a twelfth-century lexicon Abhiclhana- 
chintaman.i by Hemachandra, relates to the iconography of the 
Svetambara Jains. Besides some overlappings and repetitions in the 
nomenclature of the individual Yakshas (cf. nos. 7 and 24, 11 and 18; 
in one case the name of a Yakshini appears as that of a Yaksha, cf- 8 
and 21), there are also variations in respect of the colours or the 
cognisances of the Yakshas, which were due to the traditions of the 
Digambara order. In other words, though the preceding table pre¬ 
sents the Jaina iconography relating to &e ^vetambaras as well as 
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the Digambaras by and large, differences in iconographic tra¬ 
ditions are also not difficult to discern. For instance, the colour 
of Suparsvanatha, according to the Digambaras, is green, and not 
gold, as the Svetambaras belie^'e. SimilarU', they designate the 
Yaksha of this Tlrthaiikara as Varanandi. Again, fish appears as the 
emblem of Aranatha, the eighteenth Jina, in the Digambara tradi¬ 
tion. In any case, the respective cognisances of the llrthahkaras, as 
listed above, are the main clues for identihing the figures of the 
rirthahkaras, some of whom appeared with them in the Gupta art. 
It may be noted in passing that the AhhUlhdna-chinlamam deseribes 
the 'nrthahkaras as Devaclidcvas and other deities like the Yakshas 
and Yakshinis as Devas or ordinar)’ gods. Being borrowals from the 
non-Jaina sources, these Devas were naturalK- given a position sub¬ 
servient to that of the TTrthahkaras. 

As in the preceding age, in the Gupta and early mediaeval periods 
the Tirthahkaras were depic'tcd like ascetics, draped (in the Svetam- 
bara tradition'' or naked (in the Digambaia reperton) and in the 
kdyotsarga or paclnidsana postures. Independent image's of the TTr¬ 
thahkaras as well as Chaumukha sc-ulptures of the period under 
review have been recovered from different parts of India. The ear¬ 
liest Jina image bearing the characteristic cognisance has been en¬ 
countered in a dilapidated temple on the Vaibhara hill at Rajgir; 
assignable to the age of Chandragupta II on the basis of an accom- 
panving inscription, the sculpture shows Neminatha seated in the 
padmdsana and with hands disposed in the suiiiddhimudrd; what is 
interesting is the presence of two conch-shells on either side of an 
elaborate chokra, the latter serving as a sort of halo, as it were, 
of the standing figure of a princc.26l More or less of the same time 
is an image of Ajitanatha, now an exhibit in the Bharat Kala Bhavan. 
Mention may also be made of a bronze statue of Adinatha found 
at Akota, near Baioda, showing the first Tirthahkara with a face 
beaming with spiritual experience; despite its damaged condition, the 
image (now in the Baroda Museum) amply demonstrates the best of 
the Gupta idiom.262 The Ellora repertoire includes a standing figure 
oi IMrsvanatha with a seven-hooded snake behind him (his cognis¬ 
ance) and a seated statue of MahavTra in the dhyana-mudra in the 
Cave XXXI; they are assignable to the ninth-tenth century. One of 
the representative samples of a Chaumukha sculpture comes from 
the Sonbhandar Cave, Rajgir; it is datable to the eighth century.263 

With the appearance of the Yakshas and YakshinTs as attendants 

261 ASI, AR, 1925-26, pp. 125 ff; SJA, fig. 18. 

262 SJA, ISg. 19. 

263 28. 
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of the ITrthaiikaras sometime in the eighth centuiy the iconography 
of the Jainas practically assumed the lull-fledged form. Apparently 
like the Buddhists the Jainas also converted these age-old Yakshas 
and Yakshiins, who were oiiginally protective deities, to their faith. 
However, a four-armed goddess > seated in lalitdsam with a snake- 
hood-canopy behind her perhaps represents Padmavati, the Yakshini 
of Parsvanatlia; of about the ninth or tenth century, the sculpture has 
been unearthed at Nfilanda.sni Matahga and Siddhiivika, respecti¬ 
vely the Yaksha and Yakshini of Mahavira, appear on their respec¬ 
tive Vahanas viz., elephant and lion, in Cave XXXII of Ellora; these 
sculptures are datable to the tenth eentury.265 In Cave XXX of 
Ellora is carved a figure ot twelve-handed Chakresvarl, the Yakshi¬ 
ni of Adinatha.266 

Reference is to be made of Bahiiball Gommate.svara who occupies 
a prominent position in the Digambara Jaina pantheon. He was the 
son of Rishabhanatha. Though only an Arhat, Balmball obtained 
the rank of the TIrthahkaia by dint of his austerity of penance and 
the resultant Supreme Knowledge {kevala \huna). He is ubiquit¬ 
ously present in the art of Ellora, one of his representative images 
being in Cave XXXII; in this specimen Bahuball is seen with his 
sisters Brldin)! and Sundarl, who as the story goes, wen; sent by 
Rishabhanatha to ask their brother to give up his pride and on lis¬ 
tening to their advice Baliuball eventually obtained his goal of 
kevala /nanrt.267 The colossal statue of Bahuball at Sravana Belgola 
in Karnatiika is a remarkable sculpture of early mediaeval India; fifty- 
seven feet high, this is one of the largest free-standing images in 
the world. 

The full-fledged Jaina pantheon is not liniit(;d to the TIrlhankaras 
and their tutelary Yakshas and Yakshinls, but it comprises a large 
jiuniber of divine and semi-divine beings, and quite a gocxl number 
ot them have been taken from the Hindu, Buddhist and lolk and 
tribal sources. They include, among others, Naiiiyanas, Baladevas, 
Manus, Rudras, Kamadevas, Vyantara-devas, Vaimanika-devas, 
Vidya-devis, Sasana-devatas, Matnkas (seven or eight) Dikpalas 
and semi-divine beings like Siddhas, Arhats, Acharyas and Chakra- 
vartins.268 The Matrika group is exemplified by a row of seven 

264 Ibid., fig. 41. Tlie idnitificatio® is not afjsolutely certain. 

265 R. S, Gupte and B. D, Mahajan, Ajarda, Ellora and Auraneahad Caves, pis. 
CXXXVIII, bxL. 

266 Ibid., pi. GXXXIV. 

267 Ibid., pi. exU; also A/A. pi; 254. 

268 For details of these divine and semi-divine beings, see B. C. Bhattacharyya, 

laina Iconography, pp, 22-26. 
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female figures below the row of the 'nrthaiikuras in the northern¬ 
most cave of the Khandagiri in Bhinaneswar (the first five are alfi- 
liated to the Braiiinanical Matrikas like Bralnnaiu, Vaishnavi, Indrani 


etc., the sixth and seventh arc Padmavati and Ambika of the regular 
Jaina pantheon). Perhaps the most famous of all these deities is 
B^uball Gommatesviira of the Arhat class (see above) and the six¬ 
teen VirlyadevJs (goddesses of learning). All these \'id\'adevis are 
headed by Sarasvati or Sruta-de\i, the goddess of h'arning par e.v- 
cellencc. The VidyadevTs, v/ho c()nstittit(‘ a special group of Yakshi- 
Tus, are known by the following names: Uohiin, Prajuapti, Vajrasriii- 
khala, Kulisahkusa, Chakresvari, Naiiiilatta, KulT, Mahakali, Gauri, 
Gandhi, Sarvastramahajvfda, Mana\'i, Vairo^ya, Achchluipta, Ma- 
iiasi, Mahamanasika and Sarasvati. While some of them are 
apparently borrowed from the Brahmanical pantheon (e.g., Kiili, 
Mahakali, Gauri etc.), a few others also oer Jir in the list of the 
attendant Yakshinis of the Tirthaiikaras (e.g., CJiakre.svari and Nara- 
datta. As their iconic representations belong to a late date, they 
will be discussed in the next Volume. 


Glossary 


Ahhaya, Ahlimja-mudrd 

NcviT-l<*ar liailcl-posf sliowing finger', raised upwards with 
the palm turned to fiuiit. 

Abliichdrika 

Malevohmt. A ftrnn of \Mshuu. 

AhiluitiuUd, Aksha-sutra 

A sliiug (jf heads tjr rosary. Same as joixiniulu- 

Alulhikam 

The posture standing in which the light lig is out 

stretched while the left is slightly Ijent and placed l)ehind. 
Ihc proper expre.ssion is AUdha. 

Anjuli-mudid 

Tile gesture in which two hands arc clasped against the 
che.st, palm to palm, hi>th of which are e.\teiided upwards 
with all fingers erect or slightly bciif. 

Anugraha 

Grace, Boon. 

Apamdra-purusha 

Malformed dwarf who is seen in South Indian Najaraja 
bronzes. 

Ardlmchandra 

Crescent moon. 

Ardhaparyankasana 

A mode of sitting in which a portion (ardlui) of the lower 
part of the body rests on the seat or pedestal (paryanka). 
See lalitdwna and mahurdiaUldHana- 

Asana 

A seat or a particular mode of sitting, e.g., Mitikam- 

Ashfomangala 

Eight auspicious objects or motifs of Jaina aix and lite¬ 
rature. 
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Aha 

Avatdia 

Ayugapafa 

Bdt}a 

Bhadrdsam 

Bhoga 

Bhumisparsa-mudra 

Bljapuraka 

Chakra 

Chapa 

Chowry 

Pamaru 

Darpaya 

Dhanu 

Dhmmachakra pravar- 
tana rnudrd 


Dhoti 

Dhydm rnudrd 
Dolaha-sta 


Dlpa 

Cadd 

Gajafmia 

Ghaitfd 

Ghora 

Godha 

Graiveyaka 

Hala 

Hdra 

Hasti 

Japamdld 

Jafathdra 

Jddna 


Horse. 

Incarnation. 

A tablet of homage associated with Jainism. 

An arrow. Same as sara. 

Sitting posture in European style. 

Material enjoyment. A fonn of Vishiju. 

The hand-pose in which the hand with the palm turned 
inward and the fingers extended downward touches the 
earth. Same as bhiisparia. 

Citron. 

Discus, wheel. 

Bow. Same as dhanu. 

Fly-whisk. 

Kettle-drum. 

Mirror. 

Bow. Same as chdpa. 

The gesture of hands in which the left hand is turned 
inward and the right is turned outward, the thumb of 
the right is held by that of the left. This rnudrd was 
displayed by the Buddha at the time of the preaching 
of his first sermon. 

Loin cloth used by a male as a lower garment. 

See samddhi-mudrd. 

The pose in which the arm is thrown forward. Sometimes 
across the body, appearing like a straight staff or the 
lolling trunk of an elephant. Same as gajahasia and 
dandahasta. 

Lamp. 

Mace. 

See dolafiasia. 

Bell. 

Fierce. 

Iguana. 

Necklace. 

Ploughshare. 

Necklace. 

Elephant. 

The string of beads or rosary which is intended for count¬ 
ing by sages or pious persons. 

Matted hair. 

Knowledge. 

Water-pot. Same as kut^^ika. 
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Kankala-danda 

A staff or standard made of skull. 

Kapala 

Skull-cup. 

Karanda 

A conical basket-like crown with the narrow ends shown 
upwards, generally seen as Siva’s head-gear. 

Kartri 

Chopper. 

Kafaka 

The pose in which the tips of the fingers are loosely 
applied to the thumb so as to form a ring cmt so as to re¬ 
semble a lion’s eai'. Same as Sivihakarm. 

Katihasta, KaUjavalamcita 

The pose in which the hand (usually the left) is placed on 
the hip. 

Kdyotsargo 

The pose in which hands hang straight down the side of 
the body without the least bend in any of the limbs. 

Khadga 

Sword. 

Khatvauga 

A club made up of the bone of iho forearm or the leg, 
to the end of which a human skull is attached through 
its foramen. 

KJietaka 

Shield. 

Kinkini 

Tiny bell, anklet. 

Kirtia 

A Iiasket-like crown usually worn by Vishiju. 

Kripdi}a 

Sword. 

Kumbha-mushka 

Pitcher-like testicles. 

Kutydi, Kundikd 

See kamandalu. 

Kurma 

Tortoise. 

LaliUmm 

The pose in which one of the legs dangles down the 
seat, the other being placed on the seat. 

Lanchchhana 

Cognisance. 

Mafidrdja-rildsana 

The pose in which one of the legs is placed on the seat 
and the knee of the other is raised from the seat. 

Makara 

A mythical crocodile-like animal. 

Makdra 

Powerful enjoyment, the usual number of nio-s being five, 
e.g., wine, meat, fish, sexual intercourse etc. 

tAani 

Jewel. 

Mdtulunga 

Citron. 

Mushala 

Pestle. 

N amaskma-mudrd 

In this gesture the hand, slightly bent, is raised above in 
a line with the shoulder with the fingers outstretched or 
slightly bent with the palm turned upwards. 

Nidhi 

Jewel, 

Padmdsana 

See VoiToparyankasana, 

Pdnapdtra 

Wine-cup. 

Pdt^igrahatfa 

The acceptance of the hand of the bride by the bride¬ 
groom by his hand, symbolising the finalisation of roar- 

liage. 
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Padma 

Lotus. 

ParaSu 

Axe, 

Pah 

Noose. 

Ftthtkd 

Pedestal. 

Prabhd, Prabhavall 

Aureole. 

V 

Pretakundala 

A type of ear-ornament from which the figure of a corpse 
is suspended. 

Pmtaka 

Book, manuscript. 

Jjiishi 

Sage. 

&akti 

Consort of a deity. It also denotes spear usually held by 
Karttikeya. 

fiamadhUmudra 

The gesture in which the hands with palm upwards lie 
upcm the other on the lap. Also known as dhydna-muard. 

Samapadatthamka 

The stance in which the feet are finnly and squarely 
planted. 

Sankba 

Conchshell. 

Sarpa 

Serpent. 

Saumya 

Benign, pacific. 

Sayaita 

Rccumbeut. 

Snvatsa 

A kind ol auspicious mark .s(‘cn on the chest of Vishi.m 
and Jina. 

Sthdnaka 

Standing. 

Tar\ant-mudrd 

The pose in which the index finger is raised, while the 
other fingers are locked up in the fist. 

Tatpana-mudrd 

A gesture in which an arm is bent and is raised upward 
in a line with the shoulder. The palm of the hand is 
turned inward with fingers slightly bent and pointed to¬ 
wards the shoulder. 

T riratha 

Triple projections. 

Triratm 

Buddha, Dhanna and Sahgha of the Buddhist faith and 
the art motif symbolising it. 

Trisula 

Trident. 

TundUa 

Pot-bellied. 

Ordhvdinga 

Penis erect, suggesting control of senses, particularly as¬ 
sociated with Siva as a yo^. 

Vahana 

Vehicle. 

Vajra 

Thunderbolt. 

Vojraparyankasana 

The mode of sitting in which the legs are firmly locked 
with the soles visible. Also known as padmasana. 

Vanamdla 

A kind of elaborate garland made of different flowers, 
usually worn by Vishpu. 

Vara, Varada-mudra 

The hand-pose showing the hand with ifs palm outward 
suggesting bestowal of boon. 
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Vihavaira 
V ydkhyana-mudrd 


Yoga 

Yoga-mudrd 

Yab-Yum 
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The double vajra or thunderbolt 

The hand-pose showing the combination of the tips of 
the thumb and index finger of the right hand and even 
occasionally of the left, while the other fingers remain 
erect. 

Meditation. 

Same as sanmdhi~mudru or dhyCim-mudra. 

A Tibetan word consisting of two particles yah and yum, 
yah meaning ‘honorable fathei’ and i/iirii uu'aning ‘honor¬ 
able mother. The combined word lunice signifies the 
father in the company of tbi' mother, or in her embrace. 
Deities in embrace are found in Vajravana pantheon. 
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SOCIAL LIFE AND ECONOMIC CONDITION 


A. NORTH ERiN INDIA 
I. SOCIAL UFE 

1. Caste System 

The old division of the people into four varnas or social grades was 
merely theoretical, and a number of jfitis or castes were included 
in each of the varnas, at least in the period under review. The word 
varna (colour', is found in tlie oldest literature of the Indo-Aryans 
to indicate the social and cultural distinction between the Aryans 
and non-Aryans; but tlie expressions arya-varna (colour of the Aryans) 
and dasa-varna (colour of the non-Aryans) must have originally 
pointed to the fair complexion of the Aryans and the dark or brown 
skin colour of the aboriginal peoples of India. In later days, the 
connotation of the term varna expanded so as to signify the four 
conventional grades of the Indo-Aryan soc;iety in which non-Aryan 
elements were gradually being absorbed. The units comprising the 
social grades called varna came to be knovvm as jati; but in later liter¬ 
ature this word is often also used in the sense of varna itself. The 
primary significance of the term jciti is birth; but we know that the 
earb' chaltir-varna division of the Indo-Aryan society was not strict- 
I)' dependent on birth. The word ^Sti must therefore have original¬ 
ly indicated tribal groups whose membership depended rigidly on 
birth. Numerous non-Aryan tribes of different grades of civilization 
were gradually imbibing, in various degrees, the culture and blood 
of the Aryans; but most of them must have still retained their tribal 
names and also certain social customs and prejudices. These ele¬ 
ments of the mixed society of the Aryan and non-Aryan peoples of 
India had many characteristics dependent on birth and were fdtis 
in the real sense of the term. The incorporation of these tribes in 
the Indo-Aryan social system seems to have popularised the word 
jati in the sense of a caste and later also oi a varna. 

The formation of castes from tribfil groups is a characteristic of 
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all periods of Indian history, and the period under survey is no ex¬ 
ception. We know how the ManU’Smriti (which in its present form 
is not much earlier than a.d. 300) and other works on law are eager 
to include all Aryan, non-Aryan, and foreign tribes and communi¬ 
ties of various wades of culture in the theoretical scheme of the 
chatur-mrna. The attempt was chiefly to represent a tribe or class 
of non-Aryan of foreign origin, and even the various professional 
groups, as a vrdtya or degraded class of Brahmana, Kshatriya, or 
Vaisya, or as originated from an admixture of the blood of two or 
more of the four conventional varms. This was usually done with 
due regard to the primary occupation, position in the contemporary 
Indo-Aryan society, and the degree of Ar)'anisation of particular 
tril>es or groups. There is a general agreement on this arbitrary 
scheme amongst authorities on law; but in many particulars there 
is difference. 'The Mahishyas, a tribal people apparently deriving 
their name from the land called Mahisha, are not recognised in the 
Manu-srnriti; but they find a place in the social scheme of later writ¬ 
ers like Yajnavalkya. The Yavanas (Greeks) and Sakas (Scythians), 
who came to India and settled in this country, are regarded by 
Patafijali, author of the Mahdhhduhija, as aniravasita (pure) Sudra, 
but they are included by Manu in the list of degraded Kshatriyas 
along with such non-Aryan peoples as the Chinas, Lichchhavis, and 
Dravidas; the social position of the ‘pure Sudra' and the ‘degraded 
Kshatriya’ appears to have been practically the same. The son of 
a Brahmana father and Kshatriya mother is called Murdhdbhishikta 
by some, and Kshatriya b}' others, the second view being supported 
by several inscriptions. During the period under suiwey, the Hunas, 
Giirjaras and other foreign tribes were absorbed in Indian society. 
The Hunas became ultimately recognised as one of the thirty-six 
respectable Rajput clans. A number of other Rajput clans such as 
the Paramwa, Pratihara, ChShamana, Chalukya (Solahki), Kalachuri, 
etc., were also very probably of foreign origin.l The Pratiharas were 
probably a branch of the Gurjara people. The people called Kala¬ 
churi (from the Turkish title Kulchur) appear to have been of Tur¬ 
kish origin. The case of these peoples was similar to that of the 
Greeks, .Scythians and Parthians of an earlier age. As they were 
fighting and ruling races, they naturally claimed, after Indiauisa- 
tion, the status of the Kshatriya and ultimately came to be called 
Rajput. The word Rajput (Sanskrit Rdja-putra) literally means *a 
prince’; but ultimately it came to mean ‘a cavalier’ and was applied 
to indicate a member of tfie foreign (and in some cases indigenous) 


1 Cf. Ch. XXV, Section I. 
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ruling clans settled in Western India. The same word is also found 
in the corrupt form of Rdvat which is a title of noblemen and subor¬ 
dinate rulers. The change in the meaning of the word is compar¬ 
able to that of the word Raval (Sanskrit Rdja-kula) which originally 
meant the king’s family, then a member of the royal family, and 
ultimately became a title of noblemen. 

The formation of castes out of professional communities ifj.also 
in evidence from works like the Manu-smriti. But there is a more 
interesting historical instance in the period under review. The olfic'e 
of the Kdyastha (accountant-scribe) seems to have been instituted 
about the beginning of the Gupta period.2 This, like some other 
professions, was not restricted to any particular varna and could be 
followed by people of different varnas including the Brahmanas. 
But references such as that to the Vdlabha-Kdyastha-vamm in the 
Safijan plates of a.d. 871 and the Bnmstavya-kul-odbhiita-Kdyastha 
in the records of the Gihadavalas, and c'ertain other evidences ap¬ 
pear to suggest that the Kayastlias lost their original official and pro¬ 
fessional character and became a social class or community before 
the end of the period under survey, at least in some parts of the 
country. The crystallization of the community into a caste may have 
been influenced by the adoption of the clerical profession by most 
members of an old tribe called Karaiia, just as the organization of 
the professional community of the Vaidyas or physicians of Bengal 

into a caste at a later date seems to have been influenced bv their 

✓ 

association with a tribal people called the Ambashdias. Brahmanical 
personal names with a large number of modem Bengali Kay^tha 
cognomens (e.g., Datta, Ghosha, Vasu, Dama and the like) occur in 
several early epigraphs discovered in the Bengali-speaking area, and 
it has been suggested by some scholars that there is a considerable 
Brahmana element in the present-day Kayastha population of Ben¬ 
gal. In this connection, the evidence of the Nidlianpur inscriptions 
is very interesting although it can be supported by earlier epigraphs 
of the time of the Imperial Guptas; in this record, persons belong- 

2 The Kayasthas served kings^ feadatory chiefs, petty landlords, rulers of provin¬ 
ces or districts, judges, etc., in varioiui capacities such as scribe, secretary, accountant 
and revenue-collector. An official, who usually sat beside his master and was often 
the chief intermediary between his master and the latter’s clients or subjects, may 
have been naturally called kdyastha ‘as if staying in the person of hii master’, by 
reason of his intimacy wifli or influence on die master, of his position often nert to 
that his master, and of his srat beside that of his master, at least when the 
latter was a t>etty land-lord or the like, see BV, X, pp. 280-84. Some scholars be- 
litve that the word Kayastha is fte Sanskiitised form of a non-Aiyan word, while 
ciheis take kSya in this case as indicating *a department ‘of a^ihi^tioif. See iilA, 
VI, pp. 180-68; also I, pp, 740-43; VI. p. 49. 
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I'ng to the same gotra under a particular sakha of a Veda have us¬ 
ually the same name-endings which, moreover, aie now found 
usually as cognomens among the Bengali Kayasthas.Sa It may be 
pointed out that cognomens, miknown in the earlier period of 
Indian history, gradually developed in many cases in the period 
under review. A large number of the cognomens now prevalent 
among the upper caste Hindus of Bengal is derived from the name- 
endings of the progenitors of particular families stereotyped at a 
certain date prior to the late mediaeval period. This process of a 
name-ending becoming a cognomen began to operate in the early 
centuries of the Christian era. It must, however, be remembered 
that the process was not completed even in Eastern India till much 
later times. The first known king of the Gupta dynasty was Gupta 
whose son was Ghatotkacha; but when the latter’s son Chandra- 
gupta founded an empire, his descendants always stuck to the name¬ 
ending gtipta and soon the family came to be known as the Gupta 
dynasty. In the early pai*t of the eighth century, there was a per¬ 
son named Dayitavishnu whose son was Vapyata; but when the 
latter’s son Gopala founded an empire, his descendants continued 
the use of the name-ending pdla and soon the family became known 
as the Pala dynastv. The Kayasthas and the Sreshthins, S^thavahas 
anti Kullkas were the most important classes in the population of 
North Bengal in the Gupta period, and the headmen of these classes 
often constituted the administrative boai'd. Another important class 
was that of the Kutumbins or agriculturist householders. The classi- 
fication of the population based on profession, as suggested by this 
evidence, reminds one of a similar classification known to Megas- 
thenes, and is possibly an index to the conventional and theoretical 
character of the traditional division of the Indian people into four 
varms. 

According to later nihandha-kdras, such as Yama and Satatapa,3 
the names of Bralunanas should end in words like sarman or deva, 
those of Kshatriyas in vannan. trdtri, etc-, those of the Vaksyas in 
gupta, datta, bhiiti, etc., and those of the Sudras in ddsa. A ten¬ 
dency towards such specification can be clearly traced even in the 


2a The cvid<nvce of the Nidhanpur inscription is corroborated by the Paschimbhag 
copper-plate grant of Srfehandra of the tenth centur>'. The latter record also con¬ 
tains naines of Brahmapa donees with similar cognomens. Probably many of the 
donees of Srichandra’s grant were descendants of those mentioned in the Nidhanpur 
record. For the Paschimbhag copper-plate, see K. Gupta, Copper-Plates of Sylhet, 
(Sylhet, 1967), pp. 81 ff. Ed 

^ 3- Cf. Sue., Sat., pp. 197, 211. The SmfiU-nibaruihas are believed to have been 
written before fire end of the tenth century. 
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Mam-smriti (II. 32), although in actual practice we find that the rule 
was not rigidly followed even down to the end of the period of our 
survey. To cite only one late instance, we may refer to the family 
of the Brahmana PItavasa-gupta-sarman, who was the son of 
Sumahgala-gupta, grandson of Var^a-gupta, and great-grandson of 
Makkada-gupta and received a gift from king Srichandra of Bengal 

in the tenth century. 

0 

The son usually adopted the profession of his father; but the con¬ 
ventional prescription of different professions for tlic four varnas 
was often not followed in practice. The Smritis speak of Brahma- 
nas following non-Brahmanical callings, and inscriptions testify to 
the existence of Brahmanas who were agriculturists, traders, archi¬ 
tects, and government servants. But the member of Brahmanas de¬ 
voted to religious and literary pureuits was not small. They were 
highly respected by the kings and commoners. Their position at 
the head of the society was fully established. There were also many 
Brahmanas who adopted a military career and made themselves rul¬ 
ers of kingdoms. The Kshatriyas were also a respectable class, 
although they sometimes took to the traditional professions of the 
Vaisyas, The chief officers of a guild of oilmen at Indore in 
Madhya Pradesh were Kshatriyas following the prescribed profession 
of the Vai-syas. In an inscription of the time of Chandra-gupta 11 
some Kshatriyas are described as merchants. Still the Kshatriyas 
were enjoying the status of the dvija or twice-born. There were no 
doiil)t caste-groups in the Brahmana and Kshatriya communities evem 
from early times; but this was more remarkable for the Vaksyas and 
Sudras who formed the majority of the population. Such communi¬ 
ties as the smiths, cattle-rearers, carpenters, oil-mongers, weavers, 
garland-makers and others became full-fledged caste-groups. In cer¬ 
tain areas some of these castes may have still enjoyed the status 
of dvija as Vak^ya; but in many regions they were gradually falling 
in line with the Sudras and the term dvija came to be exclusively 
applied to the Brahmanas. The members of such caste-groups us- 
iiall)' took interest only in their own caste and not in the wider 
social group to which they belonged. Occasionally they could have? 
changed their profession. A section of the silk-weavers of the Lata 
country in Gujarat, after settling at Dasapura in Malwa, adopted 
such professions as that of an archer, a story-teller, an exponent of 
religious problems, an astrologer, a warrior and an a.scetic. 

An important feature of the caste system in our period was the 
gradual elevation in the social position of the Sudras, although the 
process seems to have begun much earlier. The Smritis speaking of 
the det/as, with special reference to the Brahmanas, no doubt ob- 
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jected to their taking' meals with a $udra; but an exception was 
made in regard to one s farmer, barber, millonan and family friend.4 
Some writers like Yajnavalkya, moreover, permit the Sudras to be¬ 
come traders and agriculturists. Hiuan TsangS refers to the Siidras 
as an agriculturist class in the seventh century, while in the eleventh 
century Aiberuni6 found no great difference between the Vaiiyas 
and the .Sudras. According to this eleventh-century authority, mem¬ 
bers’ of the four varnas lived ‘together in the same towns and vill¬ 
ages, mixed together in the same houses and lodgings’, but com- 
mens4lit\' was not allowed The low-caste’ peoples were in our 
period called antyajas who represented the impure fifth social grade 
outside the chatur-varna, and followed various kinds of despised 
professions. Their social position was much lower than that of the 
Sudras. They had often to live away from the area inhabited by 
the upper-caste peoples. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien, who visited 
India early in the fifth century, says that the Chand^as lived apart 
from other villagers. When they entered a city or market place 
they struck a piece of wood to make themselves known so that men 
might avoid coming into their contact. Hiuan Tsang says: ‘Butch¬ 
ers, fishermen, public performers, executioners and scavengers have 
their habitations marked bv a distinguishing sign. They are forced 
to live outside the city and sneak along on die left when going 
about in the hamlets.’ According to Alberuni, the Hindus of north¬ 
western India regarded foreigners (meaning the Musalmans espe¬ 
cially) as impure The doctrine of impurity of the foreigner was 
no doubt very old; but, as we have seen, many foreign peoples were 
absorbed in the Indian social system after some sort of Indianisa- 
bon. On the whole the attitude of the Indians towards foreigners 
was never extremely hostile. There is also evidence to show that the 
Musalmans were favourably received in some parts of India. The 
strong feeling of the Hindus of North-Western India against Musal¬ 
mans seems to be the result of the atrocities perpetrated by the lat¬ 
ter against the former. 

Slavery always existed in Indian society. But the social position 
of the slaves appears to have been better than that of the Antyajas 
or despised castes. They were not regarded as a social grade as in 
some other parts of the world. Prisoners of war, debtors unable 
to pay their debts, and gamblers unable to pay off their stakes were 
often reduced to slavery. Poor persons sometimes sold themselves 
to the rich for food during famines. Tlie children of slaves were 
also slaves. But debtor-slaves could regain their liberty by getting 


4 Yftj., 1 , 106. 


5. HTW., I, p. 168. 


6 SaduMji’s tr. I, pp. 101-2. 
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their dues paid either by themselves or by somebody else, while a 
prisoner of war had to supply a substitute for himself. A slave sav¬ 
ing bis masters life became free and was entitled to get a share of 
the latter’s property. A female slave bearing a child to her master 
also attained freedom. Narada deals in detail with slavery and re¬ 
fers to the procedure of emancipating a slave. The master took a 
jai- from the shoulder of the slave and smashed it. He then sprink¬ 
led over the slave’s head water containing grain and flowers and 
thrice declared him a free man. 

The influence of the theory of chattir-varna was immense on the 
minds of the people. The kings of the periods claimed to have been 
employed in setting the system of varnas and dmimafi (although the 
vdnaprastha and sannydsa dsrmrui^ were losing their popularity and 
coming to be regarded as kali-Darjya (i.e., ‘not permitted in the pre¬ 
sent Kali age’) and in ‘keeping the varms confined to their respective 
spheres of dut)'’. But this was merely an ideal never fully realised. 

2. Marriage and Family 

The ideal form of marriage was that between a bride and bride¬ 
groom of the same caste, although it was rather inaccurately called 
savarna marriage. But a-savarna and inter-caste marriages were 
also known, especially in the royal families. It must, however, be 
remembered that early works on law appear to have intcqireted 
marriage as including various types of union leading to the birth to 
children (cf, the gdndharvci, rdkshasa and paisdeha forms of marri- 
age).7 Of course some of the practices, prescribed in early works, 
gradually came to be obsolete and were ultimately called kali-var- 
iyafi The Manu-smriti rather reluctantly admits the validity of mar¬ 
riages between a man of the higher varna and a woman of the lower, 
technicallv known as anuloma, while the Ydjnavalkya-smriti (1. 93) 
does not regard even pratiloma marriages (those between woman 
of a higher varria and man of a lower) as entirely invalid. Marriage 
with a Siidra girl is recognised, though generally condemned; Yaj- 
navalkva (II. 134) allows the son of a Sudra wife to inherit the pro¬ 
perty of his Bralimana father, although Brihaspati recognises the 
right only in the case of movable property but not in regard to land.^ 

7 These have been described in Vol. II., but there is nf> reason to bch'eve that 
inter-caste marriage was confined to these forms. Ed. 

b The Kalicoriya idea seems to have developed before the ninth century (cf. Medha- 
tdhi on Manu IX. 112), and fully established, at least in some parts of the country, 
by the twelfth century. 

9 Brihaspati (GOS Ed.) CSi. XVI, 42-43. [Briha-spati admits it in one passage (XXV. 
27) but rejects it in another (XXV. 32). Ed.] 
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The Smritis {rf. Yaj. I. 88) permit the wife of a lower oarrw to par¬ 
ticipate in religious ceremonies only if the husband had no wife of 
his own varm. It is clear from the attitude of the writers on law 
that inter-caste marriages often took place in society although they 
were disliked by the orthodox. The case seems to be analogous 
with that of the pumrbhu to be discussed below. There is no doubt 
that mairiages within one’s community had become the social ideal, 
and the description of the search of a merchant’s son for his bride 
in the Gomini story of the Dasakumdra-Charita suggests that the 
common people usually thought only of marrying a girl who was 
one's savarnd. 

As regards intercaste marriages of both the piatilo7na and anu- 
loma tyj>es in royal families, we may refer to the marriage of a 
daughter of Kakustliavarmau of tlie Br^manical Kadamba family 
with a bridegroom of the non-Brahmanical Gupta family, and to 
that oi the Gupta princes PrabhavatlguplTi with Vakataka Rudrascna 
11 who was a Brahmana of the Vishnuvriddha gotra. Prabhavatl be¬ 
came the chief queen of her husband; but it is interesting to note that 
she still retained her father’s family name and gotra (cf. her name 
Prabhavati-gupfd and her epithet dhdrana-sagotrd). This shows that 
there was no sampraddna and the consequent gotrdntara (change 
of the wife’s gotra to that of her husband) in her marriage with the 
Vakataka king. The marriage therefore could not have been of the 
brdhma, daiva, drsha or prdjdpatya categories, but was apparently 
one lunong the dsura, gandharva, rdkshasa or paisdcha types, although 
the dsura form seems to be possible in the present case. 10 Prabha- 
vati's mother Kubera-ndgd also retained her fathers family name 
even after her marriage in the Gupta family. But maiTiages which 
were not based on sampraddna and did not involve a gotr-dntara 
went gradually out of use, at least amongst the ordinary people. 

The system of niyoga approved of by early writers like Manu be¬ 
came gradually extinct. Yajnavalkya and Narada were not opposed 
to niyoga: but Brihaspati and others were not in its favour. The re¬ 
marriage of widows w'as looked upon with disfavour, but its preval¬ 
ence in society had to be admitted by Manu and other writers- 
Narada and Paraiara (between the seventh and tenth centuries) 
pennit remarnage of Svidows under certain conditions. Some authors 
like Vasishtha make a distinction between a woman whose marriage 
wa.s consummated and another whose marriage remained uncon- 

10 This is an ingenious deduction, but hardly convincing or even probable. The 
case ot Kuberanaga, noted in the next sentence, takes away mudi of Ae force of 
the author's argument. For other cases of similar marriage, cf. PZHC, 1945, pp. 48-52. 

£d. 
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summated, and prescribe remarriage only in the case of the latter. 
But both nitjoga and remarriage of widow or of married girl ultima¬ 
tely came to be regarded as kali varjyaM According to tihe story of 
the Devi-Chandrogupta, Dhruva-devi or DhruvasvaminI, chief queen 
of Chandra-gupta II Viki'amaditya, was the widow of his deceased 
elder brother Rama-gupta. Whatever be the historicity of this tra¬ 
dition, such marriages were apparently not regarded as abnormal in 
the days of the author of this work who seems to have flourished 
about the close of the sixth century. But the social position of the 
remarried widow called punarhhu seems to be clear from Vatsvaya- 
na’s Kdmasutia which, in its present form, probably belongs to the 
Gupta age. It appears that there was no regular marriage for a 
widow or a married woman deserted by her husband, but that there 
was no bar for hei to ally herself to a man of her choice. The posi¬ 
tion of a punarhhu was apparently neai'er to that of a mistress than 
to that of a wedded wife. 12 Jn the roval harem, where separate quar¬ 
ters were allotted to different types of women, the punarhhu^ oc¬ 
cupied a position midway between that of the devts or queens who 
lived in the innermost apartments, and that of the ganikds or cour¬ 
tesans who were quartered in the outermost. This seems to be sup¬ 
ported by Hiuan Tsang who says that in India ‘a woman never 
contracts a second marriage’.i'i Widows, who did not marry again, 
lived an ascetic life. The custom of sati, i.c., burning of the widow 
witli her dead Husband, was quite well known (cf. the Kdmasutra 
reference to anumarana and the evidence of the Eran inscription of 
A.D. 510), but was not popular. 

The types of marriages and the categories of sons recognised by 
ihe Smritis show that public opinion was not particularly fastidious, 
at least in the earlier part of our period, about the establishment of 
sexual relation between man and woman. Such works as the Mri- 
chchhakatika .show how a ganikd or courtesan could become a rather 
honoured mistress of a Brahmana. But the social position of the 
punarhhu and ganikd was no doubt normally lower than tliat of a 
wedded wife although in certain cases they might have wielded con- 

11 This seems to have taken place after the period dealt with in thi.s Vohmie. See 
n. 8 above. Ed. 

12 This can be hardly accepted in view of the fact that Narada discu.sses sepa¬ 
rately the case of punarbhu (XII. 45-48) and that of a wife or widow who is ‘justified 
in taking another husband’ (XII. 9^). He clearly says that ‘no offence is imputed to a 
woman’ in the latter case (XII. 101). The writer thinks that more liberal views were 
probably held in the areas where Narada and Para^ara Smptis were compiled, Ed. 

13 HTW, I. 168. But such statements of a foreigner should not be taken literally. 
Buth Hiuan Tsang and Megasthenes, for example, say, that no marriage took place 
between different castes, but this cannot be possibly true, Ed. 
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siderable influence on the husband. It is reasonable to hold that in a 
vast country like India society was not everywhere exactly the same, 
and changes also took place with the passage of time. Such differ¬ 
ences, due to geographical and chronologic^ factors, are noticeable 
also in the works on law compiled in different parts of the country 
and in different ages. This is specially to be remembered when one 
thinks of the position of women in society. The degree of freedom 
in their movement was probably different in different parts of the 
country, and in different ages, and also different with different classes 
of people. The upper class women enjoyed less freedom in our 
period. Vatsyavana’s Kdmasutra depicts the life of a mgarahas wife 
as a round of duties in an atmosphere of control and restraint. Even 
greater restraint and seclusion of women are suggested for an earlier 
period by the Kaufiliya Arthasdstra. But we have also evidence of 
queens reigning by their own right in Orissa and Kashmir. The 
Bhaiima-Kara queen Tribhuvanamahadevi is said to have ruled 
Orissa during the minority of her grandson just as an ancient queen 
named Gosvamim. King Sivakara III was succeeded by his brother’s 
wife Frithvimahadevi, while Subliakara V of the same family was 
followed on the throne by his queen Gauri, then by his daughter 
DandimahadevI, then by his othei queen VakulamaliadevI and then 
by a queen of his elder brother. Prabhavatigupta ruled the Vaka- 
^aka kingdom at least for 13 years as ‘the mother of the yuvardja. 
Rajyasrl is known from Chinese sources to have administered the go- 
vemment in conjunction with her brother, King Harshavardhana. 
Girls, at least of the noble families, appear to have received liberal 
education. But, as Yajnavalkya says, women were ineligible for 
upanayana and Vedic studies. In some cases they also received 
training in various arts. 

The theoretical nature of the Smritis seems to be demonstrated by 
their approach to the question of the marriageable age of girls.15 In 
earlier times post-puberty marriage of girls was general, although 
pre-puberty marriages also sometimes took place. The Manu-smriti 
denounces post-puberty maniage of girls, although it permits a 
pel son to keep his daughter unmarried up to any age in case a suit¬ 
able bridegroom was not available. Later writers on law vehe¬ 
mently condemn marriage of girls after puberty. It must be admit- 

14 Manu and Vatsyayana suggest that the husband usually appointed the wife to 
i^ive and spend money, to keep accounts and to pay sen^ts’ wages. Such 
quties no d(>ubt required some amount of education on the psat of women at least 
of the upper classes. 

15 I'he same was probably true of other questions like niyoga, r^arriage of widows, 
marriage with a $udra etc. Ed. 
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ted that gradually this came to be the regular attitude of society; 
but there is evidence to show that post-puberty marriage of girls 
occasionally took place, at least in royal families. According to the 
Harsha-chariia, princess RajyasrI was already a yuvati (cf. yauva- 
nam=aruroha) or tarunl {tarunlbhufa), before her marriage. Ilie des¬ 
cription of a girl’s developed bust Ijefore her marriage, as found in 
the story of Gomini in tlie Daiakuimra-chanta, probably tells the 
same story for the. southern part of India. Vatsyayaiia says that 
a prdpta i/auvana girl, placed in unfavourable circumstances, should 
try to arrange for her marriage herself. He also speaks of ho/a, 
yuvati and vatsald or praudha virgins although the last category' may 
reler actually to a punarhhu of the a-hhata-yoni class. 

Polygamy seems to have been an established custom, at least 
among the kings and wealthy persons, whose houses had an antah- 
pura or inner suit of apartments where the ladies resided in seclu¬ 
sion. Vatsyayana speaks of a harem ‘with a thousand spouses’. Works 
like Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra and the Mrichchhakatika suggest that 
the antahpura was guarded against intrusion of strangers, and even 
a woman, who was not of approved character, was not admitted 
within. A lady of the antahpura, however, could join religious fes¬ 
tivities and processions as well as social gatherings with the permis¬ 
sion of her husband. The absence of a restraining guardian for 
women is condemned by writers like Manu and Vatsyayana. Women 
of the poorer classes enjoyed more freedom as they had often to 
do N'arious kinds of outdoor work. 

The family was sometimes large, as the patriarchs appear to have 
lived often jointly with their grown-up sons and grandsons, and as 
brothers sometimes lived together even after their father’s death. 
Partition of the family in the lifetime of the father was discouraged 
by the early writers on law. A ninth-century inscription of Assam 
records the grant of a village to the eldest of three brothers who 
were li\ing jointly, and who did not separate themselves for fear 
of the loss of dharma. There are, howevei, cases in the land-grants 
of shares being allotted to the father and sons separately by kings. 
Manu favoured partition of the property among the brothers after 
the death of the parents. This apparently shows that partition of 
the family was also not unknown The father was the owner of the 
family propel ty, although the right of his sons to their respective 
shares was recognised. The so-called Mitdkshard system of inherit¬ 
ance was prevailing in wide regions of the country. The Smritis 
denounce a Brahmana forcing partition against his father’s will. But 
the so-called Ddyabhdga system of inheritance was apparently not 
unknown in certain areas of the country. Earlier works like the 
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Mnnusniriti recognised twelve categories of sons including those 
who were begotten on one’s wife by someone else and were techni¬ 
cally classified as kshetrafa, kanlna, kunda, gola, etc.; but with the 
exception of aurasa (begotten by one’s own self) and dattaka (adopt¬ 
ed), die ten other categories of sons gradually lost recognition and 
came to be regarded ultimately as kali-varftjaA^ The old custom of 
the eldest son getting a larger share of the father’s property was not 
unknown in the earlier part of the period, 17 but it was becoming un¬ 
popular and obsolete, and sons were getting equal shares of the 
family property. The widow of a husband belonging to a joint fa¬ 
mily got onl) a maintenance. In case the hu.sband was separately 
enjoying his property at the time of death, his widow could enjoy 
her husband’s share as a life estate according to some writers like 
Yajhavalkya and Brihaspati, although others like Narada were op- 
pased to it. This difterence of opinion, as already indicated was 
no doubt based on the difference of time and place, more probably 
the latter. Kalidasa’s Bakimtala speaks of the property of a child¬ 
less widow of a merchant l^eing confiscated by the Crown. A girl 
who had a brother was not allowed a share of the father’s property, 
although the brother had to spend at the time of her marriage to the 
extent of one-fourth of his share. 

3. Luxury, Aviusemenis, Food and Dress 

Vatsyayana’s Kamasfitra gives a vivid picture of the life of a nd- 
garaka or cit\'-bred wealthy man of fashion. He lived in a harmya 
or prdsdda with a pleasure-garden attached to it. 18 Various kinds 
ol fiowers and vegetables were grown in the garden under the care 
of the ndgaraka’s wife. It contained a samudra-griha or summer 
house surrounded by water, and also rooms having secret passages 
lor water in the walls in order to take away heat. The inner apart¬ 
ment of the house was occupied by the ladies of the family, the 
mgaraka passing most of his time in the outer chambers. In the 
ndgarakds room there were two couches with soft and white beds 

16 But not tluring the ptriod treated in this volume. See n. 8 above. Ed. 

17 a. SH, III. 169. 

16 Pliuan Tsaug gives us some idea about the cities and houses, HTW. I, p. 147. 
According to him, the (piadrangular walls of the cities were broad and high; but the 
thoroughfares were narrow tortuous passages. Most of the city walls were built i.f 
bricks, while walls ol houses and enclosures were wattled bamboo cw wood. The halls 
and terraced belvederes had wooden flat-roofed rooms and were coated with lime and 
covered with burnt and unburnt tiles. They were of extraordinary height. The houses 
thatched with coarse or c'oinmon gra.ss were of bricks or boards; their walls were 
ornamented with lime and the floor was purified with cow-dung and strewn with 
fl'wers of the season. 
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low in I’he middle and having rests for head and feet at the two 
endi^. At tlie head of the bed was the kiirchasthana for placing the 
image of the deity he worshipped. There was also a shelf for keep¬ 
ing articles of toilet such as sandal paste, flower garlands, sweet per¬ 
fumes, skin of the citron fruit for perfuming the mouth, and betel 
leaves prepared with spices On the floor was a spittoon and on 
braekets on the wall a vina, which he playcjd, and a casket contain¬ 
ing a poetical work, requisites for painting, flowers, etc. On the 
floor was spread a carpet on which there were cushions as well as 
boards for playing chess and dice. Outside the room were hung 
bird«! for game and sport. There was a room where the nagaraka 
amused himself bv working at the lathe or the chisel. 

'I’he nagaraka got up early in the morning, attended to his morn¬ 
ing duties including cleansing his mouth and teeth and proc:eeded to 
his toilet. He rubbed a moderate quantity of sandalwood or other 
sweet smelling paste on his person, scented his clothes with the 
smoke of incense and wore a garland on his head or neck. He ap¬ 
plied collyrium to his eyes and a red dye to his lips which were then 
nibbed over with wax. Then he chewed betel, attended to his hair 
and went to his business. He wore rings on his fingers and other 
ornaments, and generally two garments, a I'rtSf/s or vastra and an 
uttariya which was properly scented. After attending to his morn¬ 
ing business, he took his bath. Occasionally he got his limbs mass¬ 
aged and also cleaned with a soap-like substance called phenaka. 
He shaved his beard every fourth day and dressed his nails special¬ 
ly, particularly those of the left hand. He often carried a karpata 
or napkin for removing perspiration. He took two meals, one in 
the forenoon and the other in the afternoon. Among his articles 
of diet were rice, wheat, barle\% pulses, a large numlier of vegeta¬ 
bles, milk and its preparations like ghee, meat, sweets including 
molasses, sugar and smeetmeats, salt and oil. Meat, boiled as soup 
as well as dry or roasted, was taken, though it was not favoured bv 
all.19 His drinks included, besides water and milk, fresh juice of 
fruits, extracts of meat, rice-gruel, sharbats and stronger drinks like 
sura, madhii, maireya and asava which were taken from a vessel of 
wood or metal often mixed with sweets and savouries in order to 
impart a relish. 

19 Hiuan Tsang says: ‘Milk, ghee, granulated sugar, sugar-caiui>', cakes and parch¬ 
ed grain with mustard-seed oil are the common food; and fish, mutton, venison are 
oroasional dainties. The flesh of oxen, asses, elephants, horst-s, pig.s, dogs, foxo, wolves, 
lions, moidceys, apes is forbidden, and those who eat such food liccouie i)ariahs'; 
Onions and garlic are little usr*d and people who eat them are ostracised’. {HTW, J. 
p. 178). 
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Aher midday meal, the nagardka enjoyed his siesta and viewed 
fights between cocks, quails or rams, or was engaged in some artis¬ 
tic amusement. He kept cuckoos, peacocks and monkeys for this 
purpose. At the king's palace there were also lions and tigers in 
cages. Tn the afternoon the nagaraka attended the goshthi or so¬ 
cial gathering where he engaged himself in intellectual diversions 
with his friends and in tests of skill in the arts. At ni^t he enjoyed 
in his own room vocal and instrumental music often attended with 
dance. 

I'he above picture of the life of a wealthy and cultured citizen is 
no doubt conventional, but it certainly gives us a general idea which 
may be regarded as more or less true for the whole of our period. 
Vatsvayana also refers to several kinds of occasional festivities. 
There were festivals connected with the worship of different deities 
{sam&ja^ ydtra, and ghata) often attended with processions. There 
were goshfhis or social gatherings of both sexes, dpdnakas or drink¬ 
ing parties, and udydna-ydtrds or garden parties including picnic 
and water sports. Another class of social diversion in which many 
persons took part was known as the samasya-kndd. Sanidfas were 
occasionally held in honour of deities like SarasvaG and were ac¬ 
companied by the performances of musicians, dancers and other 
artists who were often pennanently appointed for periodical per¬ 
formances. .Sometimes itinerant parties of artists were also employ¬ 
ed to show their skill in the samdjas. In die goshthis the ndgarakas 
showed their skill in the literary arts, such as extempore composi¬ 
tion of verses, completion of a stanza of which only a part was 
given, expounding passages written in a secret code and the like. 
Besides literary competitions, they also showed their skill in paint¬ 
ing, singing, instrumental music, etc., and also in such practical arts 
as the making of garlands., The cultured people of the Gupta 
age, when the Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana seems to have been recast, 
spoke a language that was a mixtui-e of Sanskrit and Prakrit. The 
goshthi w'as also held by women in the antdhpura, and sometimes 
bv persons with a view to doing mischief to. others. Ganijcds often 
played an important part in the goshthis. The samasyd-kri4d or 
sambhuya-krtdd of the Kdmasutra were religious festivals like the 
Kaumudiidgara, Holdkd (modern Holi), HalUsaka (like the rds~otsava 
described in the Bhdgamtapurdm), Stiv<^antaka and the like. Be¬ 
sides the lute, damaru or mridanga, udaka-vddya (playing on cups 
fiUed with water in vailing proportions), concert, etc., were popular; 
so were dramatical performances by trained men and women. 

Playing with dolls and games of chance with dice and cards, 
games like odd-and-even, closed-first, hide and seek, blind-man's- 
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buff, etc., were common among girls. Wrestling and hunting occupi¬ 
ed a section the males, and ball games children and women. 

Gambling with dice required authorisation from the king. The 
master of the gaming house arranged for such games as gambling 
with dice, small slices of leather, little staves of ivory, etc,, and bet¬ 
ting on birds employed in fighting, and paid the stakes which were 
won The Mitdkshara. commenting on a statement of Narada to 
this efi^ect, says that such games included chess and races of ele¬ 
phants, horses, chariots, etc., and that the birds were cocks, pigeons 
and others, although wrestlers, rams, buffaloes, etc., were also en¬ 
gaged in similar fighting. Brihaspati adds deer to the list of ani¬ 
mals. The profit of the conductor of games amounted to ten per 
cent according to Narada. No gambler was allowed to enter into 
another gambling house before having paid his debt to the master 
of the gaming house. Gamblers could also play elsewhere in pub¬ 
lic, but they had to pay to the king the share due to him. Brihaspati 
says that although gambling was prohibited by Manu, it was per¬ 
mitted by other legislators so as to allow the king a share of every 
slake. He also says that in a prize-fight between two animals, the 
wager which had been laid was to be paid by the owner of the 
defeated animal. The keeper of the gaming house, according to 
Brihaspati, received the stakes and paid the shares of the victorious 
gamblers and the king. 

As regards eating of meat and drinking of wine, the attitude of 
society was gradually stiffening at least with reference to the Br^- 
manas; they were, however, popular with the other castes. Hiuan 
Tsang says; ‘The wines from the vine and sugarcane are the drink 
of the K«;hatriyas; the Vaisyas drink a strong distilled spirit; the 
Buddhist monks and Brahmanas drink syrup of grapes and of sugar¬ 
cane; the low mixed castes are without any distinguishing drink.'so 

M^ater clocks were used by wealthy persons, government offices, 
and religious establishments to ascertain time. A bowl with a small 
hole at, the bottom was kept floating in a larger vessel filled with 
water so that it was filled by water coming into it through the hole 
jn 24 minute.^.. Attendants were necessary to empty the bowl out 
and float it again the moment it was filled and drowned, and to an¬ 
nounce the time b\ striking a gong. 

The ndgarakas dress, referred to above, was in general use among 
gentlemen in Northern India; but the kings often used coats mid 
trousers introduced by foreigners. The Gupta Emperors, as known 


20 HTW, I, p. 178. 
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Ironi their coins, used Irath the traditional as well as the foreign 
dress. The Arab writer Istakhri speaks of !the,ti*otwefs and tunic 
that were worn by the kings of Hind. Turbans and shoes (rarely 
worn, according to Hiuan Tsang) were also often used. In the north¬ 
western part of the country, the people adopted the dress introduc¬ 
ed by foreign settlers. With reference to tlie cold regions of North 
India, Hiuan Tsang says: ‘Closely fitting jackets are worn somewhat 
like those of the Tartars’, although, generally speaking, ‘the inner 
clothing and outward attire of the people have no tailoring; as to 
colour a fresh white is esteemed, and motley is of no account. The 
men wind a strip of cloth round the waist and up to the armpits 
and leave the right shoulder bare. The women wear a long robe 
whith covers both shoulders and falls down loose/21 This also 
seems to refer to the north-western districts of India. Alberuni says: 
‘They use turbans for trousers. Those who want little dress are 
content to diess in a rag of two fingers’ breadth, which they bind 
over their loins with two cords; but those who like much dress, wear 
trousers lined with so much cotton as would suffice to make a num¬ 
ber of count»;rpanes and saddle-rugs. These trousers have no visi¬ 
ble openings, and they are so huge that the feet are not visible. 
The string by which the trousers are fastened is at the back. Their 
sidar (a piece of dress covering the head and the upper part of 
breast and neck) is similar to the trousers, being also fastened to 
the back by buttons. The lappets of the kurtaka& (short shirts for 
females from the shoulders to the middle to the body with sleeves), 
have slashes both on the right and left sides.’2la 

Tire dress of women was not exactly the same in the different 
parts of the country. In some areas, and amongst certain cla.sses, 
petticoat and stuU were used, although the sacU alone was popular 
elsewhere. The use of bodice below the sS^ in order to cover the 
bust was known and becoming gradually popular; but the practice 
oi leaving the bust uncovered was widely prevalent in earlier times .22 
Foreigners introduced the use of jackets, blouses and frocks which 
was spreading gradually, although some sections, e.g., the dancing 
girls, appear to have adopted them quite early. Cotton garments 
were generally used; but silk was popular wdth the ladies of the 
fashionable and wealthy class. 

Women dressed their hair in a large number of graceful fashions. 
The use of false hair to increase the volume of the braid was not 

21 tbul., p. 148. 

21a Sachau’s tr, I, p. 180. 

22 For a lull discussion on this sub)c>ct, cf. Altekar, The Position of Womei} in 
Hindu Civilisation, pp. 338 ff. 
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unknown. Regarding the people of both sexes, Hiuan Tsang says; 
The hail on the crown, of the head is made into a coil, all the resl 
of the hair hanging down. Some (men) clip their mustaches or have 
other fantastic fashions’.23 Both men and women were fond of using 
various sorts of ornaments. Rings, bangles, armlets, anklets, gird¬ 
les, necklaces and ear-rings were the most popular oniaments all of 
which had a great variety of designs. Necklaces with a number of 
strings covering parts of the bust were often used by the rich A 
similar ornament was occasional!v used to adorn the thighs. The 
nose-ring was not in use. Precious stones of various colours wmi* 
embedded in the golden ornaments worn bv rich people. The poorer 
section of the population remained satisfied with oniaments made 
of cheap metals such as silver, brass and lead. According to lliiian 
Tsang, ‘the dress and ornaments of the kings and grandees are very 
extraordinary. Garlands and tiaras with precious stones are their 
head-adornments and their bodies are adorned with rintrs, bracelets 
and necklaces. Wealthv mercantile people have onl\- bracelets’23a 

4. Education, Moral Ideas, General Beliefs and Superstilions 

The kings and the high officials as well as the cultured and weal¬ 
thv citizens usuallv patronised literarv men. Indeed, most of the 
celebrated authors are known to have enjoyed the patronage of 
royal courts. The stvles of Sanskrit poetical composition, known as 
Vaidarhln and Gatnti, must have developed under the patronage of 
the rulers of Bcrar (Vidarbha) and West Bengal (Gauda), some time 
before the seventh century'. Pataliputra and UjjayinT were preat 
centres of learning in the Gupta age, The astronomer Aryabhata, 
who was born in a.d. 476 and wrote his Aryahhatlpa in a.d. 499. Ihv 
longed to Kusumapura (Pataliputra) and was probabb' attached to 
the imperial court of the Guptas. The immortal Kalidasa (fourth- 
fifth century), author of such masterpieces of classical Sanskrit 
literature as the Kumarasamhhava, Raghuvamsa, Me^Jiaduta and 
Ahhijnana-^akimtalam, is traditionally asswiated with the Gupta 
VikramMitva. The Prakrit grammarian Vararuchi and a number of 
other notables are also similarlv associated. The age of the Guptas 
was characterised bv great activity in all the spheres of literature 
and the sciences. The Buddhist philosophers Asahga, Vasubandhu 
and Dihiiaga. the lexicographer Amara, and the grammarian Chan- 
dragomin flourished in the same age. Varahamihira, who bclomn^d 
to a familv of Maga-Brahmanas (i.e., Persian Magi priests settled 
and naturalised in India) and probably to the Ujjain schof)] of astro 
nom\% wrote the Brihatsamhifd and a number of works on astronomy 

23 HTW, i, p. 148. 23a Ibid., p. 151. 

B—61 
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and astrology in she sixth century.^^b Another great astronomer and 
mathematician of the post-Gupta period was Brahmagupta (born 
A.D. 628) of BhillamMa (Bhinmal in the old Jodhpur State). Kanauj 
and Valabhl became famous at a later date. The celebrated Bana, 
author of the Harsha-charita and Kadambari, as well as Mayura and 
others enjoyed the patronage of the Kanauj court under Harsha- 
vardhana (606-47). Tlie great dramatist Bhavabhuti, author of 
the Uttara-Bainacharita, Vlracharita and Malatimadham, flourished 
at the court of king Yasovarman (730-53) of Kanauj. His dramas 
were staged on the occasion of the annual festival of the cod Kala- 
priyanatha at modern Kalpi in the Jalaun district of Uttarpradesh. 
Vakpatiraja, author of the Praknt poem Gaudavaho, was another 
protege of Yasovarman. Rajasekhara wrote numerous works about 
the end of the ninth and the first part of the tenth centuiy at the 
courts of the Kanauj kings Mahendrapala I and his son MahTpala, 
of the Gurjara-Pratihara dynasty, as well as that of king Yuvaraja I 
of Dahala. The poet-grammarian Bhartrihari (sixth-seventh century) 
flouiished at the court of the Maitraktis of ValabhT. The kings of 
Kashmir are known to have ])atronised scholars. In the eighth cen¬ 
tury Udbhata, the chief Pandit at the court of kinc JayapTda of 
Kashmir, is said to have enjoyed a daily pay of one lakh dinariLs (i.e., 
cowries or the value of that sum in kharls of grain, corresponding to 
about 28 J 2 rupees in Stein’s calculation). A famous Kashmirian critic 
was Anandavardhana (ninth century), author of the Dhvanyaloka. 
Some holy places like Benares were also regarded as centres of lear¬ 
ning. The celebrated Arab astronomer Abu Ma’shar of Balkh who 
died in a.d. S85 is said to have studied for ten years at Benares. Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries like the vihdras of Nalanda and VikramasTla (01 
Vikramasila) in Bihar were also famous centres of education and at¬ 
tracted students of distant countries like China. The Nalanda mon¬ 
astery was founded in the ace of the Imperial Guptas, while the 
Vikramai'Tla rihdra was established in the eighth or ninth century by 
the Prda king Dhai'mapala or Devapala. The Chinese pilgrim Hiiian 
Tsang received part of his religious education at Nalanda under the 
guidance of the great Buddhist teacher Stlabhadra According to 
1-tsing, Chinese students learnt Sanskrit with the help of the gram¬ 
matical work, KSsikdmitti, by Jayaditya and Vamana (sixth-seventh 
century). Buddhist scholars attached to the monasteries of Bihar are 
known to have laid the foundation of Buddhism in Tiljet. In the 

23b Varahamihira, who describes himself as Avantyaka, was bom and received his 
education at Sahkalya (modern Sanklssa in the Famikhabad district, U.P.) and migr.a- 
ted to Ujjain later on, Ajay Mitra Shastii, India as in the Briha^namhita (Delhi. 
iy«9), pp. 18 If. (KKDGl 
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eighth century, Padmasambhava and Santirakshita established the 
the first regular Buddhist monasteiy of Bsam-ye in Til)et on the 
model of the Odantapuri vihara in Magadha. Mathas or colleges 
were attached to the important Brahmanical temples in different 
parts of India Private teachers who trained students for a small 
honorarium lived in cities and towns as well as villages. Learned 
Brahmanas received gifts24 for their maintenance from kings and 
wealthy persons. The Brahmanas ol some localities, such as those of 
TarkarT in Srilvasti. appear to have been famous for their It'arning 
throughout the country. Hiuan Tsang sa\’s that in India there is 
honour in having wisdom and no disgrace in being destitute but lear¬ 
ned. Of all subjects of higher education, the study of scriptures was 
the most popular, and most of the highly educated persons were 
Brahmanas. The advice of persons proficient in the sacred lore was 
sf)ught by the people on ceremonial occasions. The study of logic 
and philosophy was also esteemed. But all students of Sanskrit 
learnt grammar which was considered as the ‘gate’ of Sanskrit U^arning. 
The Buddhists and Jainas, who originally preferred to write in Prakrit, 
now inclined to Sanskrit Among the sciences that were studied, the 
most popular appear to have been those of medicine and astronomy 
and astrology. The number of professional astrologers, astronomers 
and physicians in all parts of the country must have been high. 
The AshtanfiahrUlaya of Vagbhata (seventh-eighth centiirv) and 
the Rtigvinih'hatja of Madhavakara (eighth-ninth ccniturv) were 
composed during the period under review. The study of poli¬ 
tical science was popular with the nobilitv. A notable contribu¬ 
tion to this branch of study was Kamaiidaka’s Nltisum (sevc'iith 
century). For the primary education of ordinary peojde there must 
have been a large number of smallar educational institutions, every¬ 
where in the country, not probably always under a teacher of the 
Brahrnana Community. The Kayasthas or clerks, who were employed 
by the mlers and merchants, apparently learnt how to keep accounts 
and to draw up documents in such primary schools. People of 
several communities, including the Brahmanas and Karanas, took to 
the profession of the scribe. Teachers of primary schools, sometimes 
called lipisdld, were usually known as ddrakdchdrua (childrens’ tea¬ 
cher). The alphaliets were learnt by writing them b)' fingers on the 

34 Grants of land were made by kings in favour of gods and Brahmaijas for the sake 
of merit. Granting lands and protecting the gifts made by former rulers were regardcid 
as equally meritoriou.?. Cbnfiscation of the gift-lands by later ruler of the cotintry 
was regarded as especially unworthy trf kings. Charters of the post-Giipla period often 
mention that a king mstde a particular grant on realising the transitorine.ss of life and 
prosperity. 
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ground covered by sand or fine dust. Children of rich men often used 
to write on wooden boards with some kind of coloured pencil. As 
already pointed out, Vatsyayana’s Kdmasutra suggests a high stan¬ 
dard of general education at least amongst the wealthy men and 
women of the city. Rich and cultured families often employed spe¬ 
cial tutors for the education of boys and girls. 

Since most of the professions had become hereditary, technical 
education wa.s usually imparted in the family. Sometimes, however, 
young students attached themselves as apprentices to master artisans 
tor an agreed sum of money and an agreed number of years. Accord¬ 
ing to N^ada (v. 16-21) apprentices, after learning particular arts and 
crafts, had to work gratis for some years for the master as compen-. 
sation. 

The life of the people, at least of the upper classes, was dominated 
by ceremonies, important and unimportant. The ideal of moral stand¬ 
ard was high. It was believed that, unlike the contemporary iron age 
which was regarded as full of sin, there had been a golden age in 
olden times when there was no sin on earth, and the kings are often 
described as making particular efforts to restore the moral standard 
of the golden age. The Smrifi writers such as Yajiiavalkya prescribed 
the following virtues to be observed bv all classes of the people; non 
injury to living beings, truthfulness, non-stealing, purity, restraint of 
senses, charity, self-control, kindness and forgiveness. Unfortunately 
this was actually an ideal, and it was admitted that the percen¬ 
tages of sin and virtue among the people were respectiv<;lv 
seventy-five and twenty-five. It should, however, be admitted that the 
people were conscious of the ideal. Kings are often found to have 
granted lands to Brahmana householders to help them in performing 
the five daily mahatjapm w’hich were (1) lectuiing on sacred know¬ 
ledge, (2) presenting libations of water *0 the manes of deceased an¬ 
cestors, (3) offering oblations to gi'ds bv throwing clarified butter into 
the consecrated fire, (4) offering a portion of the dailv meal to all 
creatures, and (5) reception of guests. But, as indicated bv the forms 
of marriage and the classes of sons recognised bv the early law-givers, 
the standard of sexual morality does not appear to have been high, at 
least in the earlier part of the period under survey. According to 
Hiuan Tsang, the Indians ‘are of hasty and irresolute temperaments, 
bu*^ of pure moral principles. The\’ will not take anv thing wrongfully 
and they yield more than fairness requires. The\' fear the retribution 
for sins in other lives and make light of what conduct produces in 
this life. They do not practise deceit and keep their sworn obliga- 
tions.’25 This is a general estimate, as he often notices peculiar charac- 
25 HTW. i, p. 17X. 
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teristics of tlie people of a partieulai* area. The people of the liOiTli- 
west, from Laghman to Rajaiiri, e.g., are described as ‘coarse and 
plain in personal appearance, of rude violent dispositions, with vulgar 
dialects and of scant courtesy and little fairness; they do not belong 
to India proper but are inferior peoples of frontier stocks’.26 


Pilgrimage to holy places such as Prayaga, (Jaiigasagara-sahgama, 
Varahakshetra (on the Kausikl in Nepal), Ga\a, Benares, I’rabhasa (in 
Kathiaw^*), Pushkara (near Ajmer), Redara (in the llimalasas) became 
popular. Sometimes persons (usually tliose sulfering from incurable 
diseases or extreme old age) voluntariK immolated themselves in the 
holy waters of a tlrtha. ^raddha ol departed ancestors was consider¬ 
ed more effective if it was performed at a hol\ place. Gifts were 
regarded as more meritorious if made on auspicious occasions such 
as a solar or lunar eclipse, vernal or autumnal ecpiiiiox, and the sun’s 
entry into a zodiac. The conception of the auspiciousness of j)arti- 
cular days for the performance of eeremonies gradually gained great 
popularity. The importance attached to auspicious moments and 
signs in regard to marriage may be traced as early as the days of the 
Gi'ihtjashtras; but its grf)wing popularity in later times is testified to 
by VatsN'ayana and Variihamihira. Vatsyayana favoured marriage 
when signs, omens, portents and upa.sntiis (supernatural voices heard 
as a result of mystic invocations of gods or occult utterences heard 
especially at night) were favourable. Var^iamihira gives details of 
a developed sdkunasdatra or ‘the science of omems’. Signs observed 
at the time of varana (the selection of the bride) were censidered 


important for the selection oi rejection of a girl. Some of the vratas 
such as the ehddaswmta seem to have become popular with the up¬ 
per classes. Such popular ceremonies, many of which appear to 
have been non-Aryan in origin-'i and were gradually adopted by the 
upper classes, were coming to be a dominant factor in the life of tlu; 
people. Some of the early festivals referred to by Vats\'ayana have been 
mentioned before. The autumnal worship of Durga, which was per¬ 
haps originally a non-Aryan cult, is mentioned by Hiuan Tsang, 
Alberuni and Sandhyakara Nandi, and was becoming popular with 
the upper strata of scx'iety. 


II. EC:ONOMIG CONDITION 

Tlie materials available for the reconstruction of the economic his¬ 
tory of Northern India for the period in question arc meagre. Some 


26 IbUl,, p. 284. 

27 (This is at best an assumption, not supported by any ixjsitive evidence—Ed.) 
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hiiormation may be gathered from stray references in literary works 
as well as technical treatises like those on Arthasastra, Dharmasdstra 
and Kamasdstra. Kalhana’s chronicle of Kashmir also gi\ es some 
valuable information for our period. But contemporary documents 
dealing with economic data are not available. This is all the more 
strange and regrettable, as we definitely know that the kings of the 
age had a record offic-e styled akshapatala and even district officers 
had pmiapdlaa or record-keepers attached to them. The officer in 
charge of the akshapatala department was a very important person 
in the state, who had a number of subordinate officers under him. 
From some Bengal records of the Gupta age it is learnt that the pus- 
tiipdlas kept a record of the state lands and, on applications for the 
purchase of such lands for religious purposes by private persons, 
were asked to report whether land of the price, quality and measure¬ 
ment quoted by the parties was available or not. This no doubt 
suggests the prevalence of some sort of surs^ey. Later records some¬ 
times mention pieces of land as belonging to particular persons and 
yielding particular amounts of revenue or measures of grain. This 
also points to the existence of survey-records. Unfortunately no such 
records of ancient times have come down to us. 

1. Land and Land-tenure 

The largest part of the population lived in compact groups in 
villages which were mostly dependent on agriculture, although some 
of them were exclusively inhabited by people of other professions. 
The villages usually consisted of three parts, viz., residential area, 
arable land, and pasture land. Reference is sometimes made to 
barren tracts, forests, pits, canals, tanks, temples, roads, and cattle- 
tracks pertaining to the villages There were numerous cities and 
towns in all parts of the country. They were usually developed 
round the residences of rulers, places of pilgrimage and centres of 
trade. While the villagers were chiefly dependent on the produce 
of the soil, and only partly on industry and commerce, the people 
of cities and towns followed mainly commercial and industrial pur¬ 
suits, although some of them engaged themselves in agricultural, 
political, judicial and military activities. Cities were characterised 
by wealth and luxury while the villagers were mostly poor. There 
was also a marked distinction between the culture of the polished 
and clever citizens and that of the simple village folk. 

The copper-plate grants usually refer to the free gift of pieces of 
land (sometimes cultivated, but often waste) or of entire villages 
made by kings in favour of Brahmanas or religious institutions. Some¬ 
times state lands were sold to particular parties, occasionally for the 
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latter’s perpetual enjoyment, but usually to enable them make to free 
gifts. Most ol the free gifts of land were regarded as apracla, iam- 
na, chdtuTvaiayagrama, brahmadeva ete., and their perpetual enjoy¬ 
ment by the persons (and their heirs), or institutions, in whose favour 
they were made, was ensured, although the\' were often without 
any right of alienation by sale or mortgage. Tlu'y were governed 
by the custom regarding permanent endowments of money called 
mulya, mvi or akshayantvi of 'which only the interest was to be en¬ 
joyed by tlie donees. In many cases the donated lands were deli¬ 
mited by artificial devices such as chafi and charcoal or pegs. Some¬ 
times the cultivators were asked to delimit a piece of land (apparent¬ 
ly waste land) of the required measure outside their own fields. 
Gifts of land were usually rent-free; but in some ciises a fixed rent 
is also mentioned in connection with gifts, while in others there is 
no specific mention tliat the laiul was made rent-free. The loss of 
the royal charter registering a rent-free gift involved the loss of im¬ 
munity from taxation, and a fresh charter was required for the rene- 
v/al of the privilege. 

Free gifts of land usually ctmied with them certain immunities 
and privileges which were not exactly the same in all cases and in 
all localities; one of these was the immunity from the entry of chain 
and bhata (substituted by the word chhdtra in some Vakalaka ins¬ 
criptions), which are often explained as regular and irregular troops 
respectively, but may actually signify policemen and peons. Ac¬ 
cording to some inscriptions of Western India, the gift land was 
made a holding ‘not to be even pointed at with the hand by any of 
the royal officers’. In many cases, the gift land is clearly exempted 
from all taxes and burdens. The grant of rent-free villages usually 
carried with it the assignment of all kinds of income accruing to the 
Crown. In some cases, the donees of villages, who were to receive 
all the taxes in kind and cash that the cultivators had till then paid 
to the king, are known to have been allowed the right of enjoying 
tlie fines for ‘the ten oflfences’ committed in the villages.28 But some¬ 
times a village was granted without the right of enjoying the fines foi 
theft and other offences (cf. chora-danda-varjita, chora-drohaka-varja, 
sa-nhaur-oddharana, etc.) Often the privilege of enjoying the upari- 
kara or the rent from temporary tenants also accompanied the gift 
of a village. This possiblv shows that in some cases the donees 


28 These ten minor offences were possibly theft, killing of living l)Cings not in 
accordance with the precept, pursuit of the wives of others, harshness of languages, 
untruthfulness, slandering others, incoherent c'onversation, coveting the property of 
othiars, thinking iff harming others and tenacity in doing wrong (CII, iii, p. 189, n.) 
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were allowed to enjoy the dues from the permanent tenants only 
(cl. mukt oparikara in certain charters). 

It seems that when the free gift was that of a piece of arable land 
belonging to the state, it practically became a freehold in most cases; 
but, in regard to the free gift of villages, merely the state-share of the 
produce and other dues from the inhabitants were conveyed to the 
donees. The vlliagers are often specifically ordered to be obedient to 
the commands of the donees and to pay them regularly the royal share 
of the produce {bliiiga), periodical supplies of fruits, firewood, flowers, 
etc., whic'h they had to furnish to the king {hhoga), the tax to be 
paid besides the grain share {kara), the king’s share of certain crops 
payable in cash {hiranya), duties {pratyaya), etc., while the future 
kings are requested not to collect their dues from the villages in 
question.29 It was the custom not to confiscate such gift-lands; but 
sometimes it is clearly stated that a village granted to Brahmanas 
could be confiscated in case the donees were guilty of heinous crimes 
such as rebellion against the Crown.'^o Unscrupulous rulers like the 
Kashmirian Safikaravarman often lesumed lands in the possession ol 
Irec-holders. 

’’J'he sasanafi of ancient Indian rulers were of several categories. In 
many cases, land was granted as a free gift of a rent-free holding.'^! 
Sometimes a piece of land was sold at a specified price but was made 
a perpetually rent-free holding.'^2 in some other cases, the land is 
said to have been ‘given’ but a specified rent was fixed for it.‘^‘5 Theie 
were other cases34 in which land was given without any clear speci¬ 
fication vdielfier it was made a free gift or a rent-free holding. 
There is little doubt that in many cases the word ‘given’ actuall)' 
meant ‘sold’, and silence about making the land rent-free is an in¬ 
dication that it was revenue-paying, although certain concessions 
varying in different cases may have often been allowed to the hold¬ 
ers. In anicent India the sale of land was sometimes theoretically 
represented as a gift. This is definitely suggested by the Mitaksha- 
ra on the Yajnavalkya-smriti, (ii. 114). 35 It is also supported by the 
quotation of the imprecatory verses, usually found in charters rc- 

29 SI., p. 372. 

fJO Ibirl., pp. 423-24. 

31 IbU., p. 417. 

32 Ibid., pp. 347-49. 

33 Ct. JPASB, i, pp. 12-13. 

34 Cf. the P&rbatiya plates of Vanajiiala of Pragj>otisha. 

35 Cl. stfuivarasya vihnya-pratishedhdt . . . ddna-prahnisdchcha vihaye — pi kar- 
tavye sa-hirunyam = uttakam dated ddna-rupena sthdvara-vikrayam kurydt (Kane, 
Hist, Dhama, III, p. 567). 
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oordmg Iree gifts of land, in a deed of sak* ’ccorded in the Madias 
Museum Plates of the time of king Narendra-dliavala of Orissa. 

Besides those who enjoyed the rent-free (possihl)' partial in sonic 
cases) holdings of different classes refened to aho\e, which co\’ered 
only a small portion of the agricultural land of the country, there 
was the large number of common cuUiAators. Little is known about 
their rights in the soil. Tin; fact that some inscriptions speak of a 
piece of land as belonging to one but niuka* llu' cultivation of a 
different person shows that sonic ol the cullivatois were non-pro¬ 
prietary or ex-proprietary tenants. The spc'cification of innnunitii'S 
and privileges in the land-grants clearly shows that ordinary tenants 
had not only to pay many kinds of taxes and cesses, but had also a 
number of other obligations. Privileges of the holders of rent-free 
villages are specified as follows: ‘together with the* mango and 
rnahua trees’, ‘together with the ground and the space above it’, ‘toge¬ 
ther with land and water’, ‘together with treasures hidden under¬ 
ground’ {sa-nidhi; f>-opani(JJii)\ ‘together with fish and grass’ {sa-inat- 
sya; sa-trina). These and other similar expressions show that the 
ordniarv tenants enjoyed none of these rights. Thex' had to provide 
for the food and other articles of necessitx' to the roval officials visit¬ 
ing their localities, and also to pay the per(|uisites on such occasions 
as the birth of a prince or the marriage of a princess. This is suggest¬ 
ed not only by the inscriptions but also by the Dharmasastras and 
other literary works. Such proprietarv rights were only enjoxed by 
the kings, by the freeholders of landed properties, and apparently 
also by the various categories of subordinate chiefs or landlords men¬ 
tioned in inscription as rajan, samania, rdjdnaka (or riinaka), etc. 
According to Hiuan Tsang, ‘ministers of state and common officials 
have all their portions of land and are maintained by the cities as¬ 
signed tr) them’. But the olficers had no right of alienation. 

Uncultivated land belonged to the state, while the ownership of 
cultivated land, often claimed theoretically on the king’s behalf, lay 
actually with the tenants (with the exception of non-proprietary cul¬ 
tivators) who were bound to pay to the state a share of the produce 
but could not be easily dispossessed of their fields.'^fia Brihaspati and 
others speak of particular classes of people like the .^fidra who could 
not possess the lands of a Br.ihmana ‘by sale, partition, or in lieu of 


S6 Artlmun'tra, ii, 1; Sukianltmni, i, 211. 

36a According to Manu (ix, 44) a pmon who made a piece of fallfiw land arahlt* 
by felling the hees became the owner of the soil, allhcugh the exact nature of (he 
ownersip is difficult to detcmiine. Enjoyment of a field by ihre;*' gnierations is said 
to haVe caused proprietary right; but such a field also, as vvell as a house inherited 
Irom ancestors, could be estranged from the owner by the king’s will {Natada, i, 90. 
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wages'. They further say that when the land is for sale, there is a 
right of pre-emption in favour of full brothers and other relations, 
neighbours, creditors, and co-villagers in order. This points to the 
right of transfer of land exercised by ordinary occupants. An early 
authority quoted in the Mitakshara (Y., ii. 114) says that land is 
transferred with the asset of villagers, relations, neighbours and 
co-sharers, but does not refer to the king or his olficials.‘i7 

2. Agriculture 

'I’he agriculturist householders pla)ed a very important part in the 
economic life of India. Although the inscriptions ol the period under 
survey show that large areas of land were uncultivated or covered 
with jungle, they also point to the gradual expansion of cultivation. 
This may have been due mainly to the increase in population. Ripa¬ 
rian regiois of the country were densely populated and were almost 
fully under cultivation. The Chinese pilgrim Iliuan Tsang bears testi¬ 
mony to the fact that almost in every part of Northern India, from 
the borders of Afghanistan to those of Burma, fields were regularly 
cultivated and produced grains, fruits and flowers in great abund¬ 
ance, but ‘as the districts vary in their natural qualities they differ 
also in their natural products’. He makes a general mention of mango, 
tamarind, madhtikc, jujube, w(x)d-applc, myrobalan, tindvka, tidum- 
bara, plantain, cocoanut and jiick-tniit among fruits, of rice and 
\\'heat, ginger, mustaich melons, pumpkins and olibanus as the pro- 

.\i, 27), although the king was rcxiuestcd not to upset a householder’s house or field 
(xi, 42). Normally theiefoie agriculturists were not dispossessed of their fields. 

According to many writers, a person earned a certain right even merely by culti¬ 
vating a field which had bec'ii lying fallow for five or three years, or only one year, 
and was technically known as atavl, kliila and ardlui-khila respectivel^, but its legi¬ 
timate owner ts)uld reclaim it from the cultivator, who, however, could keep his profit 
oud had to be indemnified by the owner for his labours {Ndrada, xi, 23-27). Many 
m.'-criptions speak of a village or a piix’c of land being granted according to the custom 
governing bhuml-chliUlra (i.e., ‘land unfit for cultivation’; Iqiih^j-uyogm bhuh of the 
Vaifayanii, Vaisya, 18; cf. bliiimi-chfndra-vkllidm of the Kau^illya ArtJmdstiv), which 
endowed the donee with the right of a person who makes the fallow land arable for 
the first time. See El, i, p. 74 (when'o howevc*r krishy-ayngyd hhuli has bc'en wrongly 
taken to mean ‘land fit lor cultivation’) see Jolly, Hindu Law and Custom, pp. 
196-97. Tlie bhumi-chhidra-nydya is called in some inscriptions hhumi-chhidr-dpidhdna- 
nyaya (i.e., the custom governing the reclamation of land unfit for cultivation). 
In the Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva, the gift land is said to have been bhu-chhidean- 
cha atkiilchit-karagrdhyam (i.e., a bbu-chhidra from which no kara, was to be levied) 
and mirc-ay~upaya-samyuktam kawpaskara-carjitam (i e., endowed with all dya 
and up-dya but free from kara and upaskara). This, supported by other epigaphic 
roCOifls, suggests that land granted according to the bhumi-chhidra-nydya was free from 
the dues styled kara. 

37 Cf. idme, Hiiiory of DharmaSdstra, III, pp. 496-97. 
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ducts of tlie fields, and of g(jld, silver, white jade and crystal lenses 
among other products of tlie country. Special mention has oiten 
been made of the produce of particular areas, c.g., the sugar-cane 
and sugar candy of Gandhara; grapes and saflron oi Uddiyana; pulse 
and wheat of Bolor; sugar-cane, grapes, mango, udiimhaia and plan¬ 
tain of Pamotsa; upland rice anti spring wheat of Takka; uiilaiid 
rice of Jullundur; upland rice and sugar-cane of Kausarnbi; jack- 
fruit of Pundiavardliana; and jack-fruit and cocoa of Kamarupa. 
According to the pilgrim, Magadha produced a kind of rice with 
large grain of extraordinary savour anti fragrance called b)' the peo¬ 
ple ‘the rice of the grandee’, while the coimlry about the Pari) atra 
iiiGuntain produced, besides spring wheat, a peculiar kind of rice 
which became ready for cutting in 00 tU^s. The most important crop 
of Bengal was paddy, and KrditUlsa’s Raghuvamki (iv. 39) inciden¬ 
tally speaks of tfic popular method oi rice cultivation in tfiat coun¬ 
try. The reference is to the s)’stem of tiansplauting paddy plants 
in the fields fiom a seed-bed where paddy had been sown broadcast. 
The other two methods of rice cultivation, as now prevalent, are 
sowing by drill and by broadcast which must have been also known 
in ancient times. The processes of reaping and thrashing, which 
were not exactly the same in different parts of the country, appear 
to have been similar to those practised in various regions toilay. 
Irrigation of the fields was regarded necessary in many parts of the 
country and cultivators often combined in excavating irrigational 
C'lnals. .Sometimes artificial lakes were created by the rulers for 
iirig.itional purposes and measures were adopted lor the prevention 
of floods. Interesting in this connection is the history of the Sudar- 
.sana lake and the activities of the engineer Suyya during the reign 
of king Avantivarman of Kashmir. The Sudarsana lake was construc¬ 
ted by Maurva Chandragupta’s viceroy in Kfithiawai' by drawing 
tfie water of sevcial hill streams into a natural hollow, and then 
blocking their combined course with a dam. Irrigation canals from 
the lake were dug by the Yavana governor of the country during the 
reign of Maurya Asoka. The importance of this lake in the economic 
life of local agriculturists is proved by the fact that the dam was 
repaired at a great cost at the interval of centuries by the local 
governors during the reigns of iSaka Rudradaman of Western India 
and the Gupta Emperor Skanda-gupta. For the want of proper 
regulation of the waters of the Vitasta and also of any system of 
drainage and irrigation in its valley, Kashmir was often overtaken 
by disastrous floods and the price of a Khdrl (alK)ut 2)1 Bengal ma- 
unds) of paddv rose to 1050 dindras (apparcntl)’ cowries). Suyya 
changed the confluence of the Sindhu and the Vitasta to a new place 
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and diverted the combined waters of the two streams into the 
deepest part of the Wular lake. He then constructed stone em¬ 
bankments along this course for seven Yojanas (about 42 miles) and 
thus reclaim(;d a vast marshy area where he founded flourishing 
villages protected by circular dikes. The results of these operations 
are described by Kalhana (v. 116-17) as follows: ‘There where pre¬ 
viously from the beginning of things the purchase price of a Khari 
of paddy was 200 dinaras in times of grc;at abundance, in that very 
land of Kashmira henceforth—O wonder!—a khiirl of paddy came 
to be brought for 36 diruiras.' This incidentally shows that ordinarily 
the price of about 2Jf Bengal maunds of paddy was 2(X) cowries; 
but its famiiK; price rose up to 105(J cowries, while in times of abun¬ 
dance it was only 36 cowries. Usually, in ancient India, the produce 
of ihe field was very cheap and the purchasing power of coins was 
great. 

According to Hiuan Tsang, taxation was light and forced service 
sparingly used, while the kings tenants paid one-sixth of the pro¬ 
duce as rent. According to Smriti writers, the king could demand 
one-tliird or one-fourth of the crops in times of distress. Manu (vii. 
130') and othets permit the king to take one-sixth, one-eighth or one- 
twelfth of the yield of grain, while Brihaspati and others prescribe 
one-sixth of awned or bearded grain, one-eighth of grain in pods, 
one-tenth of crops grown on recently cultivated fallow land, one- 
eighth from lands sown in the rainy season and one-sixth from those 
that had spring crops. Manu also allows one-fiftieth of cattle and 
gold and one-sixth of trees, flesh, honey, ghee, perfumes, herbs, 
liquids, flower’s, roots, fruits and other things. It seems that the rates 
varied according to the locality and time; but the general rate was 
oiK.-sixth. The revenue was paid once a year or once in six months 
according to the custom prevailing in the area. As regards minerals, 
Hiuan Tsang has often made special mention of them in respect of 
particular countries, e.g., gold and iron of UddTyana; gold of Darel; 
gold and silver of Bolor; gold, silver, bell-metal, copper and iron 
of Takka; and gold, silver, redcopper, crystal lenses and bell-metal 
of Kuluta. 

Besides the above, literary and epigraphic records mention a 
variety of other products of different parts of the country such as 
betel-nut, betel vines, date, cotton, citron, pomegranate, etc. 

Various laiid-measure.s were u«ed in different parts of the coun¬ 
try. Unfortunateh the area of a particular unit was not the same 
everywhere. This was partially due to the fact that measuring rods 
of different length were in use in different localities. The cubit also 
varied according to die length of the hands of different persons. 
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01 ten kings introduced special length of the measuring rod. Some 
of the most popular land-measures were the nivartana, patfikdhda, 
keddra, hhfimi, khandukdvdpa, pataka, gocharma, khdrlvdpa, kidtja- 
vdpa, dronavdpa, ddhavdpa, ndlikdvdpa, etc. 

Originally go-charman may have indicated that area of land 
which could be covered by the hides of cows slaughtered at a 
sacrifice and which was granted to the priests as saerifieal fee. But 
the expression was differenth’ interpreted b\’ later authorities. Ac¬ 
cording to Nilakanfha's eommentar\’ on the Mahdhhdmta,^^ it in¬ 
dicated a piece of land large enoiigh to be encompassed by straps 
of leather from a single cow’s hide. The pard.hra-.sauthild'^^^ and 
BrihaspatisamhitdA^ appear to suggest that go-charman was that 
area of land where one thousand cows could freelv jrraze in the 
company of one hundred bulls. According to the Vishmisamhit 
the area of land that was sufficient to maintain a person for a whole 
year with its produce was called go-charman. There is a more s])e- 
cific determination of the area of the go-charman in the samhitd.s of 
Satatapa^2 and Brihaspati,43 according to which it was ten times a 
nivartana which was the area of 300 s(piarc cubits (about 4-.?./3 
acres). Unfortunately the area of the nivartana is dilunentlv given bv 
different writers. Even according to a variant reading of Brihaspati’s 
text the nivartana, which was one-tenth of the go-charman, was the 
area of 210 X 210 square cubits (about 2!i acres).44 Bhaskaracharya’s 
Llldvati'i^ speaks of the nivartana as 200 x 2(X) sfjuare cubits in area 

38 VangavasI ed., i. 30, 23; vadhn cka-taiifuka vhurum-mjju.. .ekemi iio-cttanuatfu 
kritayd rajiui ukrd'ita-bliur= go-charma-matrd. 

39 CatcuUa etlition, xii, 43: gavam mUirh s-dika-vmhdrh yatra tinJiihanty^o- 
yantritam \ tat kshetram dasagunitam no-charma pankvttitaiii i; 

40 VangavasI cd. {Onavinusati-sanihitfih), Verse 9: 

srt-um/iflm go-salumam tu yutvu tiditluity — a-tandritam \ 

hdla-vaha-pratutdnam tad gn-charma iti miritani ]l 

41 Vangavasi ed., v, 179; eko~ .iinydd yad-ufpuiiuam narah saihvahorcni phalam | 

go-charma-mdtrd .la kshaunt stokd vd yudi vd haliu Ij 

42 Vangavasi ed. {Omvim.sati--'Mmhit(ih): 

nasa-fia.'^ena dandena trim.iad-dandam nivartanam I 

dasa tdny = eva so-charma dotted svarge mahlyale 1! 

43 Loc. cit., verse 8: 

daka-hcKtena dandena trimsad-dantld nivartamm i 

dah tdny = eva vistdro go-charm-aitau-mahd-phalam || 

44 Cf. Vijnanelvara’s MUdkshard on the Ydinacalkya-smriti, i. 210: 

sapta-dastena dandena trimsad-dandaU-tdeartanum j 

See also: Sabdakalpadruma-parisishta, p. 160. The Vrupatoshant Tantra, VasnmaH 
ed,, p. 106, ascribes the same verse to the ^varodnyn-tlkdkdra. 

45 Calcutta ed., I, 6: 

... tedhd kardndm dasakena vantsaf }) 

nivartanam oiniiatt-vaThia-sOnikhyaih k hetram ''hotudddf-cha l/hu'oir-inhoddham 'I 
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(about 2 acres). EIsewhere46 we have pointed out that the nivartana 
was 240 X 240 square cubits (about 3 acres) according to the Kauti- 
llya ArthaSdstra (ii. 20), but only 120 x 120 square cubits (about % 
acre) according to its commentator These differences were due mainly 
to the varying length of the cubit and the measuring rod, of which 
there were no recognised standards.47 But the very basis of the mea¬ 
surement of the go-charman was, in many parts of the countrv, ap¬ 
parently vague and uncertain. 

JIala originally meant that area of land which could be annually 
cultivated by one plough, i.e., about 5 acres According to the epigra- 
phic records of ancient Bengal 4 ddhavdpas = 1 dronavupa; 8 drotia- 
vapas = 1 kulyavdpa; and 5 kuUjavdpas = 1 pataka. A khdrivdpa 
was very probably sixteen times a dronavdpa, as 16 dronas — 1 khan 
of grains. Some of these are popular land-measures in some parts of 
Bengal and the adjoining area even .today; but the difficulty is that, 
the don (dronavdpa) as recognised in one district is not the same in 
area as the don of a different locality. We may, however, form a 
rough idea about the area of the dronavdpa, at least of ancient Ben¬ 
gal. Dronavdpa really indicates an area of land requiring one droria 
measure of grains (apparently paddy in the case of Bengal) for beine’ 
sown with. According to the Bengal school of Smriti, 256 handfuls of 
paddy make one ddhaka and 1024 handfuls one drona. One droria of 
paddy would thus be between 1 matind 24 seers and 2 maunds. and 
would sow 1^2 acres to 2 acres of land in broadcast sowing. althou,gh 
the transplantation of the seedlings of this quantity of paddy would 
rerjuire between 5’.i and 6?4 acres of land. Following this calculation, 
a ktdifavdpa, which is 8 times a dronaviipa, would be between 12 
and 16 acres or between 42 and 54 acres. That the kuluavdpa was a 
rather large area of land is indicated by its price. Bengal inscriptions 
of the Gupta age show that state lands were sold at the rate of 4 
ftindras a kuti/avdpn of cultivated land, and 2 or 3 dtndras a kulua¬ 
vdpa of fallow land and that 1 dlndra of gold was equal to 16 rupakas 
of silver. Considering the present price of arable and fallow land in 
the niral areas of Bengal and also the fact that a Gupta silver coin 
must have had fair greater purchasing power than our rupee, the 
kuhfavdpa seems to have indicated a considerablv wide area of land. 
The suggestion seems to be further supported by its subdiyisions. 
Ndlikd is the same as prastha which is usually regarded as one-six¬ 
teenth of a drona. A nMikd-vdpa would thus appear to the smaller 


4fl Sifccesfors of the Satav&ianas, p. 380, note. 

47 See my paper op the Kulyavapa, etc., in the phareta-Kaumtfdl, Part II, pp. 943-48 
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than one-hundredth of a ktiltjavapa. The tact diat a few nalikaottpas 
ot land are sometimes found to have been granted hv ancient Indian 
kings shows that it was also not a qnite inconsiderable unit. 

3. Industries and Trade 

The artisans fonned an important section of the population. 
Amongst the people following particular arts and crafts, that were 
associated with the life of a city-bred man of wealth, Vatsvavana’s 
Kdmasiitra makes special mention of the goldsmith, j(‘weller, dia¬ 
mond-cutter, dyer of clotlies, florist or garland-maker, perfumer, 
washennan, barber and wine-seller. This work also suggests that while 
vessels made of gold and silver were used by rich ptK)ple, tho jc of baser 
metals, such as copper, bell-metal or iron were us(‘d b\' the ordinarv. 
and those made of earth, split bamboo, wood and .skins were in use 
among tjie poor people. I'hesc arts and erafls, esneeiallv the pro¬ 
fessions of the potter, carpenter blacksmith and cobbler, had there¬ 
fore an important place in the life of the people. The potters not 
only made various kinds of pots, but also dolls, images and other 
things. Making wooden pots wa*^ only a small part of the carpen¬ 
ter’s iob’, because he was responsible for all wooden things ref|uired 
by the people, e.g., carriages, boats, ships, house-frames, funiiture, 
images, dolls, etc. Tlie blacksmith’s services were required for the 
manufacture and repair of apfricultural implement as well as various 
kinds of iron instruments and tools. The chief work of the (’obbicr 
was of course shoe-making The |vork of the ivorv-worker and stone¬ 
cutter should also be mentioned in this connection. The e''idence 
of the flourishing business ol the stone-cutters is scattered all over 
the country in the shape of stone inscriptions and images and the re¬ 
mnants of stone-buildings Goldsmiths also made metal images. 
Conch-shell workers had a flourishing business at least in some parts 
of the country. There were tailors especially in the north-western 
districts. Other interesting professions include those of the weavers, 
scribes, bankers and fishermen. Hiiian Tsang sneaks of the popu¬ 
larity of the silk called kauseua, the linen called kshauma. the tex¬ 
ture of fine wool called kambala, and muslin and calico, which were 
produced by weavers probably belonging to different classes. The 
manufacture of textiles was an important industry. Cloth was ma¬ 
nufactured all over the country; but Bengal and Gujarat were fa¬ 
mous for their textile products Bengal produced silk cloth as well 
as muslin, a cotton fabric of the finest quality, from very ancient 
times. 

People following a particular industry or trade; were usually or¬ 
ganised ip corporate groups. Such trade and craft guilds of mer* 
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chants, bankers, weavers, oil-men, stone-cutters and others are often 
mentioned in inscriptions. Yajnavalkya (ii. 265) suggests that hus¬ 
bandmen and artisans could be paid their wages by a guild or cor¬ 
poration of which they were members. The affairs of the guilds 
were managed by 2, 3 or 5 members who formed the executive t'om- 
miltee. But not much is known about the relation between the 
lal'/Ourer and the employer. According to Brihaspati, hired persons 
could be paid in cash or by a share of th(^ crops of the fields they 
attended to or of the milk of the cattle they tended. Narada says 
that an employer had to pay regularly wages to the hired servant at 
the commencement, middle or end of the work, just as he had pro¬ 
mised to do. Where the amount of wages had not been fixed, the 
servant of a trader, a herdsman and an agricultural servant used to 
get a tenth part respectively of the profit of the business, the milk 
of the cows and the produce of the fields. But a carrier who failed 
to transport the goods forfeited his wages. He was also required to 
make good every loss excepting that caused by fate or the king. If 
a man did not perform such work as he had promised to do even 
after taking wages, he had to pay twice the amount of the wages. 

Inland and foreign b-ade were both in a flourishing condition. 
Partnership in trade was not unknown. The people of some regions 
were specially inclined to trade. According to Hiuan Tsang, the 
majority of the people of Thane.svar (in Haryana) pursued trade 
and few were given to farming. Development of trade in a particu¬ 
lar area was largely due to the industrial productions being good in 
quality and large in quantity, as well as the facilities of movement 
of goods 

The principal centres of internal trade were the cities and towns 
which were .connected with other places by land and water routes. 
The mention of royal officers in charge of markets, customs, tolls, 
and ferries, in litc^rary and epigraj^hic records, points to brisk inter¬ 
nal trade from which the state derived considerable revenue. There 
were also many markets in the rural areas and, although the busi¬ 
ness activity of such markets was less than that of the towns indi¬ 
vidually, collectively they must have carried on a very great amount 
of business. Kings often granted villages together with the market 
dues to be enjoyed by the donees. A considerable amount of trade 
was no doubt carried on through the land routes, but the volume of 
trade passing through the river routes must have been greater. All 
the important cities and ports were connected bv roads, and mer¬ 
chandise was carried in carts or on the back of horse«, asses, camels 
and elephants. 
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There were several routes between North iuid ^South India. One 
ol them passed through Kajaiigala in East Bihar, South-West Bengal 
and Orissa. Another passed through Malwa and Gujarat, or Malwa 
and Berar, while a third one passed through Kalpi (in the Jalaun 
district of Uttar Pradesh) and Berar. Tliese routes were also follow¬ 
ed by the kings in their military’ expeditions. 

Foreign trade was in an exceptionally flourishing state in the 
period under review. Epigi'aphie references to the relation of Sa- 
mudra-gupta with Ceylon and other islands of the Indian ixMjan and 
of Devapala with the Sailendra rulers of Malaysia point to the 
close connection of East India mid the lands Ireyond the southern 
seas. The greatest East Indian sea-port was Tamralipti near the 
mouth of the Ganges. It was the home of rich merchants who carri¬ 
ed maritime trade with such distant lands as Lanka and Suvamad- 
vlpa. The Chinese pilgrim Fa-hien embarked at Tamralipti on board 
a great merchant vessel and sailed to C'eylon and Java en route to 
China. Many other Chinese pilgrims also took this route at a later 
dale; but some' of them made a direct voyage from the Malay Penin¬ 
sula to Tamr.-^lipti, The flourishing state of East India’s trade with 
these distant countries is further suggested by the inscription of 
Mahumoika Rnddhagupta of Raktamrittika near the capital of 
Cauda found in the Wellesley district of the Malay Peninsula. Big 
ships were often built to cany no less than 500 men on high seas. 
Maritime trade with the countries of the West was earned on by 
the West Indi.m ports especiallv those in the Gujarat-Kathiawar re¬ 
gion. The trade with these ports was can'ied on chieflv by Indian 
and Arab merchants. West Indian ports like Daibul (Devala, not 
far from modern Karachi), Barwas (Bharoch or Bhrigukachha^, 
Valabhl, and Tana (Thana, to the north of Bombay ) are mentioned 
in Arabic sources. After the Arab conquest of Sindh, the Arab mer¬ 
chants are said to have brought the produce of China and Ceylon 
to the sea-pjirts of Sindh and from there conveyed them by way' of 
Multan to Turkestan and Khurasan. 

From very early times there was a land-route eastwards to South 
China passing through North Bengal, Assam, Manipur and Upjier 
Burma. Another route for overland foreign trade passed through 
Sikkim and the Chumbi valley to Tiljet and China. Silk and horses 
appear to have reached Bengal by this route. Tilict could also lie 
reached through Nepal and through Kashmir and Ladakh. There 
was a much freouented trade route from Northern India to Central 
Asia through Kabul and Balkh. According to Arab writers, ‘cara¬ 
vans were often passing and repassing’ lietween Sindh and Khura¬ 
san ‘most commonlv by' the route of Kabul and Bamian*. Another 

^ »' 
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Central Asian trade-route lay acioss Kashmir and Ladakh. Kalidasas 
account of Raghus digvijaya in Persia suggests that, besides a sea- 
route between Aparanta and the Persian gulf, there was a land route 
to Persia, still in use, through the Lower Sindhu Valley, Baluchistan 
.and Makran. 

Some of the items of export were precious stones, pearls, cloths, 
perfumes, incense, spices, drugs, indigo, cocoanuts, ivory, etc., while 
the items of import were various metals, silk, camphor, corals, horses, 
etc. 

As regards the medium of exchange, coins of gold, silver and cop¬ 
per, often alloyed with other metals, were in use in all parts of the 
country. Hiuan Tsang says; ‘Rare precious stones of various kinds 
from the sea-ports are bartered for merchandise. But in the com¬ 
merce in the country, gold and silver coins, cowries and small pearls 
aic the medi.'i of exchange’. Fa-hien also refers to the use of cowries. 
An inscriptior. of a d. 448 .shows that the Gupta gold coin called 
was equal to sixteen of the Gupta silver coins styled rupaka. 
About this lime, the Gupta gold coins weighed, like their Kushana 
prototypes, about 122 grains (actuallv varving between 117.8 and 
127.8 grams), .ilthourh the Guptas adopted soon after the ancient 
Indian Suvarna standard of 146.4 grains. They appear to have re¬ 
ceived much of the gold for their coinage from the older coins of the 
Kushanas and from the influx of gold as a result of the foreign trade 
with the north-western countries as well as that passing through the 
Fast and West Indian ports of their Empire. But the later coins of 
the Guptas and their imitations often contained an amount of base 
metal and this mav have been due to the scarcity of gold. Some of 
the powerful kings and important ruling families of the post-Gupta 
period did not mini anv coins at all, or minted them only in a very 
limited scale. This not onlv shows that they were using the coins 
of the earlier ages still in circidation and private punch-marked coins 
and cowries in exceotionallv large quantities, but also that foreign 
metal was not available as in the earlier ages, possibly owing to ad¬ 
verse balance of trade or a lessening of the volume of foreign trade. 

When the Gupta gold coin weighed about 122 grains die weight 
of the silver coin was about 30 grains (actually varving from 22.8 to 
36.2 grains). As therefore about 480 prains of silver (weight of 16 
rupakas which were equal to a Mnara) were equivalent to about 122 
grains of gold, the ratio between silver and gold was approximately 
4 to 1. But there is some evidence to show that the ratio was about 
9 to 1 in the second century a.d. This ratio thus indicates the 
extraordinary cheapness of gold and dearth of silver in the age of the 
v’Guptas which can hardly be satisfactorily explained in the present 
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state of cur knowledge. Some seholais suggest tliat it was due to 
the stoppage of the silver importation due to the break-up of the 
Homan empire, while others think that the dlnara in question actu- 
all\' meant not the Gupta gold coin weighing about 122 grain? <)ut 
the so-called imitation Gupta coins of debased gold varying fii 
weight l>etween 75 and 92.5 grains. But the comparative scarcity 
of silver seems to l>e a Ixjttei- explanation. Sometimes when the 
stale did not mint any metallic money at all, the cowries were linked 
up with silver money by counting them in Kapardaka-purana, i.e., 
the value of an ancient silver coin called piirana (usually a private 
is«iic weighing 32 ratis) counted in coionc-shells. Sometimes the 
principal food grain of a localit)' was used as money. In ancient 
Kashmir often the salaries of royal officials w'erc paid in paddy col¬ 
lected in the king’s store-houses. 

The authorities are not unanimous in regard to the rate of hilka to 
Ire levied on articles of merchandise, possibly because the rates 
varied owing to the difference of the article, the place and the time. 
According to Vishnu (III. 29-30), the king took one-tenth in the mer¬ 
chandise produced in his territory, but one-twentieth on goods im¬ 
ported from a foreign country, while Yajnavalkya (II. 261) allowed 
one-tw^entieth of the prices of goods. The ArthaSdstra (If. 22), how- 
evt^r, preccrilres one-fifth of the price of the commodities as a gen¬ 
eral rule and varying rates of one-sixth, one-tenth, one-fifteenth, one- 
twentieth and one-twentyfifth on different kinds of articles. The 
Baudhdtjana Dharmasvtra (I. 10, 15-16) prescrilres one-tenth of the 
cargo brought by sea. No tax was levied on goods carried on the 
shoulders. According to Sukra (IV. 2, 109-111) Sulka was to be levi¬ 
ed on a particular commodity in a particular country (kingdom or 
district) only for once. 

According to a rule, attributed to Vasishtha, tlie interest payable 
by the debtor was one-eightieth per month of the money borrowed 
when something was mortgaged by way of security. Another rule 
was two, three, .four, and five per cent per month respectively from 
Brahmana, Kshatriya, Vaisya or ^udra debtors, when nothing was 
pledged as security. Vvasa prescribes the monthly rates of one- 
eightieth of the principal in case of a mortgage, one-sixtieth in case 
of a surety and 2 per cent in case of personal security. According 
to Yajfiavalkya (II. 38), merchants carrying on trade by traversing 
dense forests and sea-farine traders had respectively to pay 10 and 
20 per cent jwr month. The creditor could not recover from the 
debtor at one time, for interest and principal, more than double of 
the money lent. There i.«> difference of opinion as regards the Inter- 
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ests on articles lent; but according to Yajnavalkya (II. 39), in case 
of the loan of cattle and female slaves their progeny was the inter¬ 
est while in the cases of liquids, clothes and grains the maximum 
recoverable was respectively eight, four and three times. 

Guilds often received permanent deposits of money on interest to 
be utilised for some charitable objects. 

4. General Condition of the People 

The country was rich in agricultural and mineral resources and 
ac(]uired immense wealth as a result of extensive foreign trade. This 
is suggested by such facts as that the province of Sindh paid to the 
Caliphs’ exchequer no less than 11,500,000 dkhanis annually. Ac¬ 
cording to Elliot, 1,000,000 dirhams were equivalent to about £ 23,000. 
The accumulation of precious metals in the temples is also worth 
noticing in this connection. Muhammad ibn Qasim is said to have 
looted 13200 mans (between 330 and 1320 matinds) of gold from a 
single temple of Multan. But it has to be remembered that the 
prosperity of a particular area was sometimes affected by bad goV' 
emment, war, pestilence, failure of crops and famine. Under bene¬ 
volent rulers, however, the people lived a comparatively happy life, 
and this condition seems to have prevailed during the rule of the 
early Imperial Guptas and many of their successors. A study of the 
early history of Kashmir, the only territory for which considerable 
details are available, shows that, at least in that country, the chance 
of happiness in the life of the common people came only occasional¬ 
ly, and that, even under a good government, the people were not 
properly protected against the harassment of petty royal officials like 
the kayasthas who were responsible for the collection of taxes and 
other works affecting the people Yajnavalkya gives a prominent 
place, amongst the king’s duties, to the protection of the subjects 
from the opriressions of the swindlers, thieves, rogues, dangerous 
persons and others and especially from those of the kayasthas. This 
was no doubt the ideal of honest kings whose number was not small 
in different parts of India. The standard of the king’s duty towards 
the subjects, as laid down by various ancient writers (cf. Mbh., II, 5 
Ram., II. lOO), was very high and rulers falling short of this standard 
were denounced as sinners. This attitude must have influenced, gen¬ 
erally speaking, an Indian Idnfifs relations with his subjects. That 
the general impression of the foreigners in this respect was good is 
suggested by Hiuan Tsang’s statements; ‘as Ae government is ho¬ 
nestly administered and the people live togedier on good terms, the 
criminal class is small’; 
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‘as the government is generous, official requirements are few; fami¬ 
lies are not registered and individuals are not subject to forced la¬ 
bour contributions, 

‘taxation being light and forced service being sparingly used, every 
one keeps to his hereditary occupation and attends to his patrimony; 

‘tradesmen go to and fro bartering their merchandise after paying 
light duties at ferries and barrier stations’. 

All this, coming from the pen of a traveller who was several times 
attacked by robbers in his journeys, no doubt suggests that the peo¬ 
ple ol India, generally speaking, lived more happily than those of 
other parts of the ancient world. This is further suggested by the 
artistic, literary and scientific activities, which presuppose a peace¬ 
ful and prosperous condition of the country. During the period under 
review Indians made remarkable progress in many spheres of human 
activity. Reference may be made to the literary productions of Kali¬ 
dasa, B^a, and Bhavabhuti, to die astronomical and mathematical 
works of Aryabhata, Varahamihira and Bralimagupta, and to the 
achievements of the sculptors, architects and artisans of the period. 

The economic and material condition of the people living in cities 
was more satisfactory than ol those residing in villages. The ruling 
class and rich men lived in considerable luxury. The agriculturists, 
artisans and small traders of the villages were also not in want of 
food and clothing. They, however, lived simple lives and their wants 
were fev/. It was a recognised duty of the king to keep the agri¬ 
culturists contented as well as to be helpful to the cultivators, arti¬ 
sans and traders. The policy of some kings like the great Laliladitya 
of Kashmir (cf. Rdjatarangini, IV, 344 ff.) was, however, against the 
accumulation of much wealth in the hands of die villagers lest they 
might grow powerful enough to fiout the authority of the king and 
rise in rebellion against him. But the history of Kashmir shows that, 
ill spite of this attitude of the kings, the rise of formidable Ddmaras 
(landed rural aristocracy) from amongst the village agriculturists 
could hardly be prevented. The landless labourers and me antyajas 
who did not follow any paying profession appear to have lived from 
hand to mouth. 

The order of social precedence was fairly fixed among the upper 
classes and there seems to have been htde rivalry among the various 
castes. The birth of an individual in a particular caste, high or 
low, was regarded as a result of good or bad deeds performed by 
him in his previous birth. This bmief also usually induced the peo¬ 
ple to follow the path of ri^teousness as laid down in the scriptures. 
Brahma^as and recluse were respected by aU classes. Old men 
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and women commanded respect of the yomiger people especially 
of their own caste People normally pursued their hereditary pro¬ 
fessions peacefully. TTiey tried to perform the duties of household¬ 
ers prescribed by the sastras. Entertainment of guests was regarded 
as an important duty of the householders. Charity, especimly in 
favour of Briihmanas and religious establishments, was considered 
a great virtue. Considerable importance- was attached to the faith¬ 
ful performance of recognised ceremonies, including the offering of 
worship to various local deities. The social life of the people was 
hairlly disturbed by communal conflict and different religious scots 
lived side by side peacefull) in all parts of the country. 

Normally family hfe was peaceful. Respect to parents and ciders 
was tlie established custom. When the son became the head of the 
family during the old age of the father, he and his wife were res¬ 
pectful towards his parents. The protection of the honour of women 
was con.'-adered a duty of men, especially of husbands and sons. 

The general outlook of the people in regard to the problems of 
life was greatly dominated by the belief in fate and in the effects of 
karma (deeds). 

U. SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC CONDITIONS IN 
SOUTH INDIA; A. D. 300 — 900 

The country was divided into well-marked territorial divisions like 
Kuntala, Andhra. Tondainad, Chola, Pandya and Chera^ and the peo¬ 
ple of CA'cry division tended to develop and cherish separate tradi¬ 
tions and mores of their own. These local patriotisms did not, how¬ 
ever, prove a hindrance to the temporary formation of larger political 
units, as happened under the early Pallavas, and later under the 
Ch^ukyas of Badami and Vengi, the Rashtrakutas, and the Cholas; 
and they played a considerable part in mitigating the damage to cul¬ 
ture likely to ensue on the break up of lai'ger political units. 

There i.> no means of forming a reliable estimate of the population 
at .my time during the centuries imder study here; tliough there is 
evidence of records of property in land being maintained and some¬ 
times running into minute details, the}' seem never to have thought 
of taking a census of the population. In the ports on the sea coast 
and in the capitals of kingdoms ihere were undoubtedly considerable 
numbers of foreigners including Arabs, Jews, Persians, Chinese and 
Malavs; and the Parsis must have come and settled in the nordi west 
of the Deccan towards the close of our period. The Sanskrit romance 
Avanilsmdari katM opens with an eloquent description of Kmchi- 
puram in the seventh century a.d. in which great stress is laid on the 
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nches aiid trade and on the learning and practice of fine arts that 
were the most notable features of life in the city. It is, however, 
difficult to decide how far such descriptions follow facts and how 
miuii is imaginan'. The same doubt enjoins caution in the historian s 
use of other literary evidences such as tlie accounts of the citizen 
{ndgaraka) and his daily life, and of the rules of the social code that 
we find in works like the Kamasutra, the Kuttammata, and the Ndgar- 
asarvasva, the last perhaps slightly later Aan our period, or the 
volume or smriti literature that can be assigned to it. These accounts 
are mostly conventional and stereotyped, and we are seldom certain 
of their date and provenance. It may, therefore, be slated once and 
for all that while the presence of this literature must be noticed by 
the historian, he should draw sparingly on it in his reconstructions of 
the picture of social and economic life of the times. 

The bulk of the population was everywhere and at all times Hindus 
organized in hieiarchical castes. There was a tangible connection be- 
twen caste and occupation, but it was by no means rigid and unalter¬ 
able. The pressure of new situations and forces was always necessi¬ 
tating changes, though there was no lack of protest from conserva¬ 
tives and even occasional attempts on the part of the political power 
to stop the changes. 

In the early part of our period Buddhism and Jainism had a much 
larger vogue in South India ihan at any other time, and this seems to 
have caused some unsettlement of the Brahmanical social order; but 
after the Hindu revival of the Pallava period the Hindu tradition 
gained in clarity and strength, and definite standards of orthodoxy 
were established all over. But speaking generally, departures from 
the code were tolerated when expediency demanded it, and numer¬ 
ous instances occur of the upper classes taking to lower occupations, 
and the lower following those of the classes above them. We hear of 
Mayurasaiman abandoning his career of learning when he felt that 
he was insulted by a Pallava cavalier in Kanchipuram and taking to 
that of a warrior and founding the Kadamba dynasty of Banavasi. The 
DaMkumdracharita refers to a colony of Brahmin robbers settled in 
the Vindhyan forests and turned into Kirdtas, by occupation. But the 
generahty of Brahmins were, as noted by I-tsing, regarded as the 
most honourable caste and held themselves somewhat aloof from the 
rest. They do not, when they meet in a plac'e, associate with the 
other three castes, and the mixed classes have still less intercourse 
with them’.48 

What Abu Zaid records in a.d, 916 of the different classes in India 


48 Foreign Notices, p. 113. 
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and their habits may well be accepted as Epical of virtually the 
whole of our period in the South: The kings of India wear ear-rings 
of precious stones mounted on gold. They wear round the neck col¬ 
lars of great value made of precious stones, red and green; but pearls 
have the greatest value and they are used in most cases. In fact 
pearls constitute the treasure of kings and their financial reserve. 

‘The generals and high functionaries wear equally collais of pearls. 
The Indian chiefs are carried in palanquins; they are clothed in a 
waist-cloth; they hold in the hand an object called chhatra —it is a 
parasol of peacock feathers; they hold it in the hand to keep off the 
siui. They are surrounded (when they go out) by their sci-vants. 

‘There is, m India, a caste the members of wliich will not eat two 
from the same plate or even at the same table; they find this a pollu¬ 
tion and an abomination- When these persons come to Siraf and one 
of the principal merchants invihjs tliem to a banquet in his house, 
at which about 100 persons are present, the host should cause to 
be set before each one of them a plate exclusively reserved for him. 

‘As to the kings and nobles in India they prepare for them each 
day eating tables with cocoanut leaves excellently plaited; they 
manufacture with these same leaves of cocoanut all sorts of plates 
and small dishes. When the meal is served they eat the food in these 
plates and di.shes of plaited leaves. When the repast is ended, they 
thi'ow in the water these tables, plates and dishes of plaited leaves 
with what remains of the aliments. And they recommence it the 
next dav’-'^^ 

An early Sanskrit Pallava copper-plate inscription gives some ideas 
of the diversification of occupations and castes that had come about 
by die fourth or fifth century a.d.; it means metal and leather 
workers, dealers in cloth shops, makers of garments and blankets, 
rope makers, shop-keepers (general), makere of ploughs and other 
agricultural implements, supeiwisors of water sources (for agricul¬ 
ture), weaver.5, and barbers and adds for the sake of completeness 
all (other) artisans.SO Some of the Vakafaka inscriptions contain the 
express provision that Brahman donees of agrahdras and their des¬ 
cendants were to be loyal to die state and to offer the fullest co¬ 
operation in apprehending persons guilty of treason, theft and im¬ 
morality .51 The caste system was still fluid to some extent and inter¬ 
caste marriages, especially among the royalty and nobility, were fairly 

49 Ferrand, Voyage, pp, 138-39. 

50 South Indian Epigraphy, report for 1933-34, pt. II, p. 30, cih d by B. V, K. R.io 
In liis Early DytuuHos of AndhradeSa, p. 237. 

51 Early History of Iho Deccan, p. 196. 
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frequent. Marriage of young immature girls was coming into vogue, 
especially among Brahmins^ and this led to the discontinuance of 
the education and upanayana of girls.52 xhe custom of dedicating 
maidens to serve in temples as devadmis, an age-long inheritance, 
was continued tliroughout our period. No satisfactory explanation has 
been found ot the relation between the gotras and metronymics of 
kiiigs^ mentioned in their charters; the Kadiunbas, for instance, were 
Harltiputas of the Manavya gotra. 

Changes in the social conditions of the period of Ilashtrakuta rule 
are reflected in contemporary literature including the writings of the 
Arabs. Royalty was counted as a separate; sub-caste among Kshatriyas, 
Satkshatriyas (the subkiifrkis of the Arab writer's),■'53 who w'cre even 
more respected than the Brahmanas. The ordinary Kshatriyas conti¬ 
nued to observe the rituals of the twice-born, though Vedie studies 
w’ere not much in vogue among them, or among the Vaisvas who 
were hardly distinguishable from Sfidras. Inter-caste marriages and 
dinners were condemned in stnniis and came to be more or less given 
up by Hindu society as a whole. A section of the Brahmins kept up 
their original duties and ideals of learning and poverty depending for 
sustenance on voluntary gifts of land, house and cash from kings and 
merchants, the land paying lower taxes than usual. Others availed 
themselves of the concessions the siuritis allowed to Brahmins in dis¬ 
tress and took to agriculture or trade. The position of tin; Sfidras 
seems to have improved, and though they could not study the Veda, 
they became eligible for sindrta rituals. They often found employ¬ 
ment in the army and rose to relatively high positions. Some classes 
of workers like shoe-makers, fishermen and washermen were looked 
upon as .semi-untouchables while chandalas and sweepers were com¬ 
pletely so and had to live at a distance from cities and villages. 
Aboriginal Wbes like Sabaras and Kiratas lived in the hills and forests 
and practised strange customs like the offering of human fle.sh to their 
deities. Sati and purdMi were practically unknown; the widow s right 
to inherit the property of her husband was being gradually recog¬ 
nized. Slavery was known, and we find Katyayana laying down the 
rule that a free woman degrades herself into slavery by marrying a 
slave, though a female slave bearing a child by her master attains 
freedom thereby. Temples often acquired slaves by purcha.se or 
voluntaiy^ surrender to escape famine conditions. 

There is an increasing stress on the privileges of Brahmins, Medha- 
tithi, for instance, wridng towards the close of our period, forbids 
the infliction of corporal punishment and even money fines on guilty 

52 Ibid. p. 199 . 

53 Elliot and Dowson, I, 16; Yazdani, 1, pp. 309 S, 
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Brahmins (on Manu VIII. 124), though following the letter of Manu s 
text he permits banishment. The social and religious disabilities of 
tile Sudras are also emphasized in the later Puranic and Smriti litera¬ 
ture ot the period, though there is a relaxation of the originally or¬ 
dained duty of perpetud servitude for the Sudra, and Medhatithi 
(on Manu Vlll. 415) allows tliat the Sudra of means does no wrong 
if he lives an independent life, but denies him the right to perlorm 
imdrta rites as a householder, particularly those of marriage—a set¬ 
back on the rule of the preceding age noted above. But if the 
rights of the Sudra are limited, so, at least according to Medhatithi, 
arc his duties and obligations; he incurs no sin for any act not ex¬ 
pressly prohiliited to him or for failure to bathe or worship his 
deities. 

Social exclusiveness grew in intensity particularly among religious 
sects, and penances came to be prescribed for contact with or even 
sight of the wrong class of persons. Women were held to be generally 
incapable of independent action and tlie need for their protection 
at ail stages of their lives bv their male relatives was stressed more 
and more. 

Gift of land was considered the most meritorious form of charity, 
and numerous inscriptions show the widespread practice of tlie form 
of charity, besides tlie construction and endowment of temples, tanks, 
schools, gardens, clioultries and feeding houses and hospitals. 

TJien, as now, the service of the state in its civil departments, as 
well as Ihe army and the navy (where one was maintained) furnish¬ 
ed openings lor all classes of the population being employed, and 
mjmy are the instances of Brahmin generals who distinguished 
themselves in war. There was often a select body of soldiers, ‘the 
kings companions' who shared a ceremonial meal with him and 
took tlie vow of defending him with their lives when occasion arose. 
Hiuan Tsang notes that a general in Maharashtra who met with 
defeat had to exchange his soldier’s dress for that of a woman. For¬ 
est and bill tribes furnished a favourite reemiting ground for the 
army, especially in times of war. The roads were often infested by 
robbers, and any shai'p local quarrel or turbulence of a chieftain 
might lead to a village being attacked or its cattle being taken away. 
In sudi circumstances the people had generally to carry on their 
own defence, and numerous inscribed stones attest the bravery of 
many village heroes, especially near forests and mountains. 

Conquests often led to considerable migrations of people from 
one part of the country to another, resulting in new adjustments in 
social and economic lelations. Grants of land and other conces¬ 
sions were granted to the immigrants representing the conquering 
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power at the expense of die local inhabitants. Royal patronage of 
teaming, the arts, and religion was another cause of similar move¬ 
ments. The L^halukvas of Bad^i and the Rashtrakufas of Malkhed, 
lor instance, imported worshipping priests {archakas) of temples from 
among the achanjas on the banks of the Ganges. Two tapovanas, 
forest retreats for worship and penance, dedicated to Karttikeya as 
the supreme deit)', were started and run in the Bcllary region by 
some teachers from Bengal. 

The king and his court led an extravagant and luxurious life 
quite in contrast to the modest living standards of the rest of the 
popiilatioii. Tlie pomp and eeremon\ of the court that greatly im¬ 
pressed the foreign travellers who visited the Rajas of Vijayanagar 
in later times were only the culmination of a long development 
which began i>erccptibly with the smaller kingdoms with which we 
are concerned in our period. On the establishment of the ro)'al 
palace there were numbers of vvomcji, chosen specially for their 
youth and beaut)'. Some were imported from abroad while others 
were from among prisoners taken in war. Many were courtesans 
skilled in the music and dant'c, while others were concubines of prin¬ 
ces, nobles and courtiers. A mistress of the Chiilukya king Vijayil- 
dityn of Badami, Vinapotigal by name (notice the honorific plural), 
[jerformed the hiranyagarmadana (gift of tlie golden egg) at Maha- 
kuta and presented to the deity a j)edesta( (pitha), set with rubies, 
with a silver umbrella over it.54 Towards the close of our period 
Abu Zaid noU'ces that most Indian princes while holding court al¬ 
lowed their women to be seen unveiled by all the men present, even 
foreigners not excepted. Sulaiman notices the love of ornaments 
such as gold bracelets set with precious stones that was common to 
men and women of the time. 

Playing with balls {kanduka) and dancing for amusement w'crc 
recreations favoured of high-l)orn girls and women. It is not possi¬ 
ble to decide how far the literary references to drinking parlies and 
goshthis for conversazione were true to the facts of social life or just 
imaginary accounts. 

Higher education was imparted in urban centres like Nasik, Pra- 
varapura, Vatsagulma and Faithan in Vakataka territories, and 
Kmichlpuram, Talagunda, Talakad and other places elsewhere. Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries like those at Vijayapuri and Sri-Parvata where 
monks from diflFerent countries like Malaya, China and Ceylon con¬ 
gregated were also centres of study. After noticing the good work 
that went on in the monasteries of Purva.sila and Avara4ila in the 

. 54 IhH, p. 227. /A, X, p, 103. 
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kingdom of Dhanakataka by laymen and clerics for several centiuries, 
lliuan Tsang mentions their decay at the time of his travels saying that 
‘the place is now entirely waste and desert, without either priest or 
novic'e'.5'5 But agrdhara colonies of learned Brahmins settled in vill¬ 
ages and maintaining themselves from their revenues assigned to 
them were also quite common and practised and promoted learn¬ 
ing in their own way. Some of these Brahmin donees conducted 
large schools where free education was imparted, and the donee of 
the Pai>durahgapalli grant (c. a.d. 500) is described as a teacher of 
a hundred Brahmans. The same conditions continued under the 
Chalukyas of Badami and the Rashtrakutas, and Hiuan Tsang des¬ 
cribes Ae people of Mahar^hpra as ‘fond of learning’. The capital 
VTitcipi (Badami) is described in an inscription of V’^ijayaditya as 
being adorned by the presence of several thousands of dvijas (^ice^ 
born) who were proficient in the ‘fourteen vidyds\ while another re¬ 
cord from the city makes a pointed reference to a kind of academy 
in the phrase Brlmahdchaturvidyd-samuddyan-irchchdswarar i.e., 
the 2,00(> of the academy of the four great sciences. Other inscrip¬ 
tions speak ot the fourteen vidym, and we have traditional reckon¬ 
ings of the two categories—the ‘four vidyds being dnvikshikl (philo¬ 
sophy), trayi (Veda), Vdrttd (economics), and flandamti (politics); the 
fourteen being made up of the four vedas, the six angas, and Purdna 
Mimdrhsd, Nydya and Dharrnasdstra. The language of the people, 
Kannada is called Prdkritabhdshd, the natural tongue, as opposed 
to the language of culture—Sanskrit-—in the Badami inscription of 
Vijayaditya’s time. The presence of skilled and literate artisans who 
could engrave long inscriptions in Sanskrit fairly correctly on stone 
and copper, and the practice of engraving stone inscriptions in pub¬ 
lic places frequented by the populace such as walls of temples and 
fortresses, may well be an indication of a fair proportion of literacy 
among the genera! public; we have little direct evidence on the 
level of popular education or on the organization and working of 
popular schools.56 There was little change in these conditions of 
education during the rest of our period. We owe to I-tsing, who was 
particularly interested m Buddhist education and its institutions at 
the close of tiie seventh century, the following account of the rela¬ 
tions belvs eeu the pupil and his teacher, whidi no doubt held true 
alsr of the other contemporary schools of education. ‘The pupil 
goes to his teacher at the first watch and at die last watch of the 
night. He rubs the teacher’s body, folds his clothes or sometimes 
sweeps the apartment and the yard. Then having examined the 

55 Boal, lAfe, pp. 130-S7. 

5tf Ct. Yazdani, op. cit., pp. 240-41. 
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water to see V'hether insects be in it, he gives it to the teacher. On 
the other hand in the case of a pupil’s illness his teacher himself 
nurses him, supplies all the medicines needed, and pays attention 
to him as if he was his child'. He states that the study of tlie canon 
lasted five to ten years ordinarily, and that the pupils were of two 
types: one comprising nov'ices studying the Buddhist canon, main¬ 
tained by the sangha and becoming monks in due course, and the 
other lay pui'ils who met their own expenses and received secular 
instruction with no intention of retiring from tlie world. 

Of the people of Maharashtra under the Chalukyas of Badiimi we 
get a general account from Hiuan Tsang, He says that their king 
was a kshatriya by name Pu-lo-ki-she (Piilakesin) and that he was a 
benevolent ruler v/ho commanded the loyalty of his vassals. 

‘The inhabitants were proud-spirited and wai'like, grateful foi fa¬ 
vours and revengeful for wronffs. self-sacrificing towards suppliants 
in distress and sanguinancy to death with any one who treated them 
insultingly. Their martial heroes who led the van of the army in 
battle went into conflict intoxicated, and their war-elephants were 
als<j made' drunk before an engagement. Relying on the strength of 
his heroes and elephants, the king treated neighbouring countries 
with contempt’.57 

Vakataka records contain little information on economic condi¬ 
tions V/e may perhaps assume that the fine muslins for which the 
Deccan and Telengana were famous in the second century still con¬ 
tinued to be produced, and Paithan figured as an important centre 
of this trade. Trades continued to l^e organized in guilds as in the 
Satavahana period. No coins of the time are known and cowries 
(shells) served as the means of exchange in small transactions, the 
bieger ones being put through bv bai*ter or with the aid of bullion. 
The rate of interest varied from 12 to 24 per cent. 

The role of the temple in the social economv can hardly be exag¬ 
gerated. Almost all the useful and fine arts of the country flouri.sh- 
ed around it and were devoted mainly to the divine service which was 
also the service of society in a spirit of consecTation. Besides providing 
emplovment for the best technical skills in the land, the temple re¬ 
gularly fed scholars and holy men and distributed alms to the needy. 
A Badami inscription of the time of Mangaleia, for instance, records 
the gift of a village (Lanjlivaran) to a new Vishnu temple for nara- 
yan/i hdl (funerary offering for ascetics), the regular feeding of six¬ 
teen Brahmins every day, and the feeding of parivraiakas (ascetics): 
and ddnaSdldft ralm.*' houses) are mentioned in other inscriptions, A 

57 Watters, On Yuan Chwang, U, p. 250, 
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record at Pattadekal mentions the musicians {gandharvas) of the 
temple and details their privile]ge>'. Garland makers were other pro¬ 
fessionals attached to temples.58 

While the Chinese pilgrims of the seventh century give us a general 
idea of the land being well cultivated as a rule all over' India and 
being rich in the production of cereals and fruits, they provide few 
coiKTCtc data on particular regions especially those of South India. 
The Arab writers of the ninth and tenth centuries mention the rich 
soil and the cultivation of much grain and fruit in western India. 
Malabar had plentv of pepper and bamboo. Cotton was grown in 
Gujarat and Berar, jowar and bajra in Maharashtra and Karnataka; 
and rice, cocoanuts, and betelnuts in Konkan. Mysore yielded large 
quajititi(;s of sandal, teak and ebony woods which had been impor¬ 
tant items of export to western Asia from very eai'ly times. More or 
less similar is the evidence of literature and archaeology on the in¬ 
dustrial arts; we get a general view of the considerably advanced 
state of these arts, but few specific data on the localization of parti¬ 
cular industries. We know, however, that pearls which were valued 
evw^'where and gold, copper and precious stones came particularly 
from the South. The textile and allied industries like dyeing, lace¬ 
making, etc. flourished everywhere and provided employment for 
considerable numbers, including women and even children. Metal 
industries produced domestic utensils for those who could afford 
then and the numerous icons and vessels that found their place in 
temples. The jewellers' arts were encouraged bv temples, courts 
and rich merchants and noller. 

There were no eotid road«: and therefore pack bullocks and ponies 
were miich used for transport of merchandise. Currenev continued 
to be rare, and the use of cowries as means of exchange for small 
transactions and of barter for larger ones persisted. Chola records of 
tin* time give the prices and wares of the time, but it is not easv 
to translde them into corresponding modern terms as we lack the 
details needed. 

Cosmos Indicopleustes records that trade l)etween the ports on 
the east and west coast of .South India was in a flourishing condi¬ 
tion in the sixth centurv^ and that Ceylon b\' virtue of its central 
position had become a great resort of ships from all parts of India 
and from Persia and Ethiopia.'’^ He states that aloes, clove and 
sandal wood were sent from the east coast to Ceylon and exported 
thence to the western ports and conn hies. Pepper was exported 

» Yazdani, I, p. 242. 
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from several ports on the west coast and the sandal wood is said in 
the Amarakoia to have been the particular product of the Malaya 
mountain, the southernmost section of the Western Ghats, and 
Hiuan Tsang confirms this. Cardamen was also a notable produce 
of that area, Hiuan Tsang also notices the prosperity of Orissa due 
to h^r maritime trade with the eastern countries. Trade in horses 
imported from abroad was also beginning to assume importance. 

Trade and industry were organized in specialized guilds and the 
smrHi literature abounds in rules regarding joint enteqnises and 
prolilems relating to them which must be assumed to be based, at 
least to some extent, on current practices. Mcdhatithi defiiu^s a 
sreni as consisting of people belonging to one profession like trade, 
monev lending, conch-diving and so on, while sangha was a similar 
association of people of different castes {fati) and regions {dam)-, but 
we lack the means of testing these literary classifications in the light 
of the concrete facts of life though many inscriptions mention the 
guilds an(l describe piecemeal the part thev pla\cd in the economy 
of particular localities, particularly as making pious endowments or 
helping in administering them. Two of the best known merchant 
guilds of die south were the manigrdman and the mmdesis or imihf- 
dtjmttu-airinmniviir. 

As regards food and drink we mav gather reliable data from indi¬ 
genous literature and the notices of forciern, particularly Chinese, 
travellers. A list of approved foods found in the Lankdvaldra stlird 
includes ^ali rice, wheat and barley, pulses, ghee, oils, molasses and 
sugar. But fish, meat and liquour must have been used by the com¬ 
mon people, and even women are dc'scrilwd as drinking wine in the 
Sanskrit works, romances and dramas, of the time. Hiuan Tsang’s 
acc'ount iii the general introduction to his travel record may well be 
taken to apply to South India in general. He says that the common 
articles of food were cakes and parched grain with milk, sugar and 
preparations made from them and mustard oil; the flesh of goats and 
sheep was allowed though other kinds of meat were forbidden. 
Eating onions and garlic, he says, resulted in loss of caste, Init this 
rule could have applied only to the higher classes. He specifics the 
drinks of the different castes e.g., syiup of grapes and sugar-cane for 
Brahmanas, Bhikshus and Kshatriyas; strong spirits for Vaisvas and 
other drinks for lower castes. Writini^ a little later I-tsing partly con¬ 
firms these data saying that Indians did not eat onions and hhikshm 
abstained even from pure meat on uposatha days.t>f> At a later date 
towards the end of our period, Mcdhatithi discusses at length the oc- 


00 Q. U. N. Ghoshal in Cl<mkdl Age, pp, 573-74. 
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casions when meat eatijig is lawful and the animals that provide law¬ 
ful food and includes among them the cow, goat and deer. Rules 
regarding drink became less strict than before, and even Brahmanas 
were strictly forbidden to drink only liquor made from rice flour 
ipaishtt surd) for which the penalty was death, while drinking other 
kinds of intoxicants could be expiated by penance. One authority 
mentions ten kinds of wines forbidden to Br^manas but permitted to 
Kshatrij'as and Vaisyas. Rajasekhara mentions the drinking of wine 
{marlhu) and the use of betel leaves as common practices of Tamil 
women, -which contradicts the testimony, perhaps wrong, of Arab 
writers of the time on Indians abstaining from wine. 

Personal cleanliness was maintained at a high level, especially 
ammig the upper and middle classes, and daily bathing is noted by 
the Arab, writers as distinctive of the Indian people. The use of 
twigs for cleaning the teeth and of tooth-picks is noted. Unguents like 
saffron, sandal, musk, camphor and aloes, and ornaments and diffe¬ 
rent types of coiffure are richly attested by literary and archaeologi¬ 
cal sources relating to the period. Raja:ickhara takes particular notice 
of Maratha girls applying saffron to their cheeks and collyrium to 
their eyes, and of the people of Kerala chewing betel leaf with cam¬ 
phor and arecanut. 

Tlie data regarding dress are tantalisingly poor. We have, how¬ 
ever, one dependable source in the paintings at Ajanta and else¬ 
where; besides the Jaina texts and the commentaries on them which 
record details on ihe clothing especially of nuns borne out by the 
paintings. It is peculiar that the highly sophisticated and luxurious 
society of the Gupta Age in which a refined sensuality was tolerated 
without being deemed immodest, the dancers both male and female, 
covered their bodies completely. In the Ajanta wall paintings the 
dancers whose sex cannot be determined wear tunics and trousers— 
doubtless fashions due to forei^ influence; and the danseuse having 
thus dressed properly did not feel ashamed when lifting her legs. 
South Indian costumes of the third and fourth century a.d. are fairly 
correctly represented on die reliefs at Amaravati and Nagarjuna- 
konda; men of status wore dhoti, kammarbund and turban; soldiers 
were also dressed likewise, though at times they wore a full-sleeved 
tunic over the dhoti. Brahmins were dressed in dhoti and dupattd 
worn transversely over the chest. Women were dressed in their 
sddis, and coiffures of different patterns besides head ornaments, and 
rai*ely a cap. 

The Al.anta paintings are a veritable cyclopaedia of the costumes 
of the age; dicy show die wealth of sewn materials with striped or 
floral patterns, and die craft of tailoring had come to stay in Indian 
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culture. We see crowds of pilgrims and traders dressed in the char¬ 
acteristic garments of their countries which must have influenced 
the dress of Indians to some extent as attested by writers like Bana. 
The frequent use of caps, tunics and boots by the Ajanfa figures may 
be ascribed to Central Asian influenc'es as also the increased use of 
sewn garments which were however known even from the Vcdic 
times. The well-executed Gupta coins confirm these inferences from 
the paintings of the time. 

Popular superstitions of manv types including the evil eve and 
methods of averting its consequences, attempts to propitiate sundn' 
godJings and planets with offerings, penances and so (hi, and the j)re- 
valent l>eliefs in omens and astrology are all well attested for this 
period as for other times. 
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Chapter Thirty (a) 

LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE- 
NORTHERN INDIA 


I. LANGUAGE 

The period of approximately seven hundred years between a.d. 300 
and A.D. 985 witnessed some far-reaching changes, which transformed 
the already modified Aryan speech of Northern India, now well-ad¬ 
vanced in its second or Middle Indo-Arjan stage, into its third or 
New Indo-Aryan phase, which commenced roughly from a.d. 1000. 

The most vital or fundamental fact in the linguistic history of 
North India during the period prior to the establishment of the Gupta 
empire is the evolution of Classical Sanskrit and its adoption as the 
vehicle of the newly developing composite Hindu (ancient Indian) 
culture which resulted from the reaction of the culture worlds of the 
Aryan, the Dravidian and the Austric speakers. Classical Sanskrit was 
keeping perfect pact with the spoken Prakrit vernaculars in the mat¬ 
ter of progressive admixture with the non-Aryan speeches largely in 
spirit and to some extent also in form. The syntax and vocabulary 
were particularly affected. One reason of its immediate success as 
the uni(|ue vehicle of a composite Hindu, i.e., Aryan-non-Aryan cul¬ 
ture was this wedding together of the spirit of Aryandom with that 
non-Aryan worlds in it, despite the fact that the bulk of the roots— 
affixes and words of the language were from Aryan or Indo-European 
source. The more this comjxwite North Indian Hindu culture began 
to gain in strength and spread rapidly over the mainland of India 
and beyond, the less interest people began to take in their local 
dialects and Classical Sanskrit as the vehicle and symbol of a pan- 
Indian culture began to claim greater and greater homage of all sorts 
and conditions of people—so that by a.d. 300 Classical Sanskrit ac¬ 
quired a place in die general public life of the country that it did 
never possess before, and it became gradually established (the Gupta 
emperors enthusiastically taking up its cause) as the sole language of 
public documents like inscriptions and of international or inter-pro¬ 
vincial ccmtacts wherever Hindu (i.e., Brahmanical), Budcdiist and 
Jaina culture prevailed. 
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The expansion of the Anan speech over such a vast tract of coun¬ 
try was naturally accomjianied by the splitting up of the Ar)'an SiJeech 
into a number of local or regional dialects. The names of these re¬ 
gional dialects are known from the Prakrit grammarians and from wri¬ 
ters on Dramaturgy and Rhetoric, but details or definite information 
cannot be had. 

The numerous regional dialects of the pericxl a.d. .300-1000 deve¬ 
loped out of a small number of similar dialects of the middle of the 
first millennium b.c. which have been noticed l)efore. From Udichva 
developed the Prakrit dialects of the Panjab and Sindh which were 
almost ignored by the Prakrit grammarians; only the names of two of 
ihese viz., Dhakki or Takkkl, a speech of the North Panjab and 
Vrachada, the speech of Sindh towards the end of this 
period, are generally known; and we hear also of the Kekaya or Wes¬ 
tern Panjab speech, also for late or Apabhranisa times. Of course, in 
the inscriptions from the third century u.c. onwards, we have pleiili- 
fu! sjjccimens of the Prakrit of the Panjab in inscriptions in the 
KharoshthT script; here the language shows a strong Sanskrit cast, 
with inevitable influence of or mixture with other dialects. The area 
of the Midland—Eastern Panjab and Western United Provinces of 
the present day—was the area of the Saiirasenl Prakrit. Rajasthim, 
Gujarat and Malwa appear to have been a meeting ground of two 
groups of dialects, the original Saurashtra speech which we find in 
the Girnar edict of Asoka, and the Saura.senT which spread from the 
Midland and overlaid the c'astern diahx ts. Acanti and Aldiin are 
mentioned as two varieties of Nfalwa and Rajasthani speech. To the 
south was Maharashtra, the source of Marathi of the present day. 
This was descended from <^he old Ddkshimlya speech. The dialect 
described as Maharashtrl in the Prakrit grammars apix*ai"S to have 
been quite diflFerent from the real regional dialect of Maliarashtra. The 
Mahar^htrl of the Prakrit grammarians was a speech which was later 
in its general phonetic aspect than MagadhI, Ardha-magadhl and 
Saurashfra as preserved in literature, and it has been suggested, quite 
rightly in my opinion, that the Mahar^h^ri Prakrit of the gram¬ 
marians and of Prakrit literature was not the source-dialect of Mara¬ 
thi, but was a speech of the Midland, a later pha.se of Saur^enl which 
might have been first employed in literature by settlers from the Mid¬ 
land, from the middle of the first millenniumt a.d. East of Saurasenl 
was the area of the Prachya dialect, viz., Ardha-magadhl, current in 
the present-day Eastern United Provinces and Ayodhya the source 

1. Vide Manmnohan Ghosh, ‘Maharashtri, a Later Phase Saurasenf, Journal of ^ 
PepartmOnt of Letters, Calcutta, XXIII, 193^. 
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of the Kosal or Eastern Hindi speeches, and MagadhI, (he speech of 
Bihar, which spread further to die east and south in Bengal, Assam 
and Orissa. The Prakrit grammarians were not quite clear in their 
notions about the character or nature of the various regional spee¬ 
ches. They knew a numljer of names as connected with places or 
tribe or as indicative of some phonetic or odier peculiarity (e.g., Gan 
AbhTrT, Dravidi, Bahliki, Sakari etc.), and they used the terms Fra- 
krita, Bhmhd, Vihhdhsd, Apabhramsa etc., without any precise sense 
attached to them. The formulation of a regional linguistic or dialectal 
atlas of India during the first millennium a.d. will have to be created 
de novo by modern linguists, working from the modern Indian lang¬ 
uages, rigorously checking and utilising the data obtained from the 
inscriptions, the extant literature and the grammars. 

Taldng note of the general line of development of the Aryan 
speech, the history of the spoken forms of Middle Indo-Aryan, rough¬ 
ly from B.c. 600 to a.d. 1000, has conveniently been divided into a 
number of stages: (i) The first Middle Indo-Aryan stage, from b.c. 
600 to B.c. 200; (ii) The transitional Middle-Indo-Aryan stage, from b.c. 
900 to A.D. 2{K); (iii) the second Middle Indo-Aryan stage, from a.d. 
200 to A.D. 600; (iv) The third and the later Middle Indo-Aryan, or 
Apabhramsa stage, from a.d. ^0 to a.d. 1000. The first stage is, in 
the main, represented by the A.sokan dialects, and by Pali; and the 
Prakrit dialects in the fragments of Sanskrit dramas ascribed to 
Asvaghosa. ‘Old Ardha-MagadhT’ and ‘Old MagadhI also belong 
linguistically to this first Middle Indo-Aryan stage. The transitional 
stage roughly includes the Prakrit dialects found in inscriptions of 
the period mentioned above, as well as those of literature composed 
during the couple of centuries before and after Christ. During this 
transitional stage, single interior unvoiced stops and aspirates, k, kh, 
ch, t, th, p and ph became voiced to g, gh, /, d, dh, h, bh, respectively, 
and these fell together with the original g, gh, j, d, dh, b, bh. The 
second stage of Middle Indo-Aryan was established when these voiced 
stops and aspirates, both original and derivative, first became spiran* 
tised and were elided .and were reduced to h in the case of aspirates. 
The sequence or line of change is clear, although the epigraphic re¬ 
mains and the MS tradition of the specimens of literature show a great 
deal of confusion. 

The third stage of Middle Indo-Ara^an viz., Apabhramsa, using the 
term in the specialized sense which has been given to it in die present 
day tenninolf^ for Indo-Aryan linguistics, may be said to have star¬ 
ted approximately about a.d. 600, and Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit 
gradually transfeamed itself into New Indo-Aryan or Bhasa through it 
by A.D. iOOO. Some Apabhramsa traits (e.g. change of final -o to -tt) 
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manifested themselves in the speech of tlic Panjab earlier than else¬ 
where (witness for example the North-wcsteni Prakrit found in frag¬ 
ments of Buddhist literature from Central Asia), and in Kalidasas 
Vikramorvasiya we have some early specimens of Apabhraiksa; and if 
the MS. tradition of this work is not faulty, we may even think of the 
Apabhraihsa stage having been ushered in'by a.p. 4Ut), in the colloquial 
or current speech. It is doubtful if any work in Apabhranisa 
or third middle Indo-Arvan can be as caily as that, and 
we have to take with caution ans' ascription of Apabhranisa as we 
know it to an age earlier still. The great age of Apabhrajii.sa started 
from the tentli century, and excepting in popular poeti*)' of short l\Tics 
and distiches, long compositions in Apabhrani/ia, mostly narrative 
poems of Jain inspiration, show a decidedly artificial character. 

Side by side with Sanskrit, the various Prakrits were used in liter¬ 
ature during die whole of this epoch, with a litenuy Apabhraihsa, 
based on the vernacular dialects of the Midland (SaurasenI area), 
Rajasthan and the Panjab, establishing itself towards the end of tliis 
period. 

The Jainas vigorously carried on the practice of composing in 
Prakrit, and employed various dialects. Brahmanical writers also 
essayed long poems like the Setubanclha, the Brihaikaiha, die 
Ganclavyuha and dramas like the KarpiiramritijarJ, but Prakrit never 
claimed die exclusive homage of the learned in India, whether 
Brahmanical or Buddhist or Jaina. One great reason was that the 
usage of employing several dialects made scholars chary of putting 
their serious contributions in if; and the derivative and dcca)'ed char¬ 
acter of the language in front of die fuller and clearer Sanskrit was 
another disadvantage. With the establishment of Rajput ascendancy 
throughout the whole of Northern India, Sauraseni or western Apa¬ 
bhraihsa, as an auxiliai’y or popular literary language besides Sanskrit, 
came to be established and by a.d. 1000, it acquired a pan-Indian 
prestige and position from Maharashtra and Sindh and Western Panjal) 
to distant Bengal. Poets in Bengal cultivated old Bengali which was 
being established as a literary language in the tendi century, and side 
by side they were also writing in the Sauraseni Apabhraihca. A strong 
bond of cultural and linguistic unity had thus linked up once again 
the whole of Aryan-speaking through SaurasenI Apabhraihsa, which 
was the real precursor of Pihgal and Brajbhakha and Khari-boli 
(Hindi or Hindustani) of later times. 

The history of the transformation of old Indo-Aryan into new Indo- 
Aryan through middle Indo-Aryan during this period (a.d. 300 to a.d. 
1000) is a special subject coming under linguistic, and for this special 
technical works have to be ccaisulted. A working list is appended at 
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end of this section. The Aryan speech shed oflF a great many of its old 
inflexions, and developed gradually the habit of employing post-posi¬ 
tions in the declensions of the noun. Participial forms supplied the 
want of inflected tense forms which were lost, and these developed 
into a series of new tense forms. Far-reaching changes took place in 
the accent system. Rhyme became established in verse from the age 
of Apabhraahiia. The vocabulary was constantly expanding itself by 
the addition of words of non-Aryan origin, a good many of which 
found their way into Sanskrit as well from the spoken languages, by 
words newly created with the native Indo-Aryan elements and by 
adopting a number of foreign w'ords. T..eai*ned words from early Pra¬ 
krit as well as pure and morlified Sanskrit words came to be borrowed; 
and the number of such borrowing was on the increase as the cen¬ 
turies passed. Prakrit words, again, found in their turn a place in 
Sanskrit, and it was but natural when we remember that Sanskrit 
was written by persons who spoke various Prakrit (and Dravidian as 
well as Sino-Tibetan and possibly also Austric) dialects; witness words 
like zapita, lanchhand, bhatlarapa, bhala, nata, {ujhifa, puttala, nikatay 
bhalluka etc. which are of Middle Indo-Aryan or Prakrit origin taken 
over into Sanskrit. Sanskrit, however, was the international or inter- 
provincial language for the whole of India, and this position of Sans¬ 
krit continued in Hindu India down to the eighteenth and early nine¬ 
teenth centuries. The Prakrit and Apabhramsa, spoken dialects of 
different areas, differed from each other in certain salient matters, but 
it would appeal* that on the whole they were dialects of one kind of 
common spoken Middle Indo-Aryan, rather than different languages 
which their descendants have become, in many cases, or are be¬ 
coming so now. It would appear that there was a good deal of 
mutual intelligibility among the middle Indo-Aryan dialects and 
even among the different forms of New Indo-Aryan during the first 
few centuries of the second millennium a.d. Otherwise old Bengali 
poems would not be found in w’orks attributed to Gorakhnath 
presented in Rajasthan, and Marathi poems in the Adigrantha of the 
Sikh; and a whole series of artificial mixed literary dialects would not 
have overshadowed the actual spoken vernaculars of Aryandom 
from Sindh and Panjab to Bengal (e.g., the mixed Apabhramsa, Hindi 
and Panjabi of the Panjab poets; ‘PingaF, and mixed ‘Dingal’ of Rajas¬ 
than; mixed Braj and Khariboli; mixed Kosala and western Hindi and 
mixed Bhojpuri and Khosali as well as western Hindi in the upper Gan¬ 
ges valle)^; and Brajabiili in Bengal, Assam and Orissa). This is why the 
Turki, Irani and other foreign Muslims who visited India between the 
tenth and thirteenth centuries, were conscious of one current Hindi or 
Hindwi speech, widch in their general cognisance was but a single 
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language as obtaining in North India; and on?y scholars among them 
like Al-biruni who were interested came to know the existence of 
Sanskrit as the learned or scholarly form of this Hindi speecli. The 
difference between Sanskrit and the Prakrit and Apabhraihsa was not 
of a fundamental character throughout this period of the hey-day of 
Hindu life and culture. Taking things in the essential character, they 
were just the learned and the vulgar forms of tlie same Indian speech. 
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li. SANSKRIT LITERATURE 

The efflorescence of Sanskrit literature during the Gupta Age, cover¬ 
ing roughly the period between a.d. 300 and ^0, has been described 
in chapter eleven. We shall now trace the further development of this 
literature during the next four ctenturies, following more or less the 
same plan as adopted in the earlier chapter. 

1. Brahmanical Literature 

The popularity of Vedic learning amply borne out by epigraphic 
evidence, is further demonstrated by the commentaries on the Vedas 
written during this period. 

Skandasvamin, son of Bhartri Dhruva or Dhruvasvamin of Valabhl, 
is one of the earliest commentators on the Veda in this period, and 
is said to have been alive in Kali 3740 (a.d. 638). A layer exegete 
Venkata Madhava states that Skandasvamin wrote only a part ot his 
Higvecla-vtjakhyd and that two others, completed the work. The iden¬ 
tification of Narayana with the father of the Samaveda commentator 
Madliava lacks evidence. There is much uncertainty about the his¬ 
tory of Vedic commentaries, and there are quite a number of Madha- 
vas. A Madhava of the village Gomatl who wrote a bhdshtja on the 
Higveda and eleven anukramanis is held to have preceded Skandasva¬ 
min by some, while others place him after the celebrated Sayana. 
Another Madhava, son of Vehkatarya who lived in a village on the 
southern bank of the Kaverl in the reign of a king described by 
him as ‘gatamekvira’; the king meant was perhaps Chola Parantaka 
I (a.d. 907-53) who had the title VIra-Chola; but some have suggest¬ 
ed a later date of Venkata Madhava in the eleventh or twelfth 
century. He is quoted by Kesavasvamin who wrote his Nandrthdr- 
mija-sauikshepa under Kajaraja II (1146-73). On the Taittiriya- 
Samhitd of the Yajurveda, Bhavas\amin wrote a commentary in the 
ninth century, besides Guhadeva, Kapardin, and Bharuchi at differ¬ 
ent times; the last three are mentioned together by Ramanuja. 

Harisvamin, a pupil of Skandasvamin, wrote a commentary on the 
Satapatha Brahmana in a.d. 638 when Avanti was ruled over by a 
Vikramaditya, whose identity is uncertain. Bhavasvamin wrote a 
commentary on the Taittiriya Brahma^ and a Bhavatrata of uncer¬ 
tain date on the Jaiminiya Brahmana. On the ShadvithSa Brahmana 
of the Chhandogas there was a commentary called Anupada which 
is mentioned by Dhurtasvamin on the Apasiamba Srauta Sutra and 
identified by his Vpttikara Ramandara. 

The Nirukta was commented on by the Durgasiihha who is cited 
by Skandasvamin and Udgitha and must therefore be earlier than 
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A.D. GOO. Durga, described as ‘bhagavata’, bved in a hermitage on 
the Jambumarga usually taken to be Jammu. Skandasvamin himself 
wrote another bhashya on the Nirukta which was probably amplifi¬ 
ed or completed by Mahesvara, son of Pitrisarman. The extant text 
quotes from Bhartrihari, Bhamaha, the ^lokavarttika and Tantravart- 
tika besides Karka; on the basis of the last reference, L. Sarup assigns 
Mahesvara to the eleventh century, while others give him a date 
very near Skandasv^in and Udgitha. 

7’he Srauta-and Grihya-sutras were no doubt commented on fre¬ 
quently and some of the many authors with names ending in rata, 
trdta, svdmin, datta etc., whose commentaries arc known and pub¬ 
lished must be assigned to this age; but definite data are lacking. 
Kapardin is known to have commented on the 'Srauta- and Grihya- 
sutras of Apastambas besides the Paribhdsha, Vitrimedha, Pravara- 
and Sulba-sutras; he also wrote a Grihya-prayoga and a Purva-pra- 
yoga-kdrikd. A Kapardikdrika is known as a summary of his views 
in which a sishya (pupil' of his a Sivasvamin are mentioned. Dhur- 
tasv^in seems to have preceded Kapardisvamin as a commentator 
on Apastamba. Bhartriyajha, cited by Medhatithi on Manu (VIII. 
3), commented on the Pdraskara Grihya- and Kdtydyana- Srauta- 
sutras. The Vedic commentator Bhavasvamin explained the Bau- 
dhdyana Srauta-sutra. Devasv^in, author of ^aTiUkarsha-Kdmla- 
bhdshya, commented also on the Srauta- and Grikya-sutras of 
Asvaldyana and the related Mantrapdtha. Gopala, author of the 
Gopdlakdrikds and commentator on the Srauta-sutras of Apasiamba, 
Baudhdyana and Kdtydyana is placed by Velankar in the tenth cen¬ 
tury; he quoted Bhavasv^in. A Matridatta wrote commentaries on 
the Satyashadha ^rauta- and Grihya-siitras and Bhavatrata was the 
author of Jaimiriiya Sraiita-sutra-bhcishya, Jaiminiya-Grihya-mantra- 
vritti and Kaushitaki-Grihifa-sutra-vydkhyd; the fathcr-in-law of 
Bhavatifita was Brahmadatta, possibly the same as the commenta¬ 
tor on Sdnkhdyanu Grihya-siitra. 

There was great activity in the sphere of sacred law and polity 
represented by smriti works in prose and verse many of which are 
extant in two recensions, a smaller and a larger, and present com¬ 
plicated textual problems of a more or less insoluble nature. Indeed, 
so many texts assigned to eponymous sages gained currency that the 
need arose for handy and authoritative compilations like the Cha- 
turvirnsati-mata (views of twenty-four sages) or ShattriniSanmaia (of 
thirty-six sages) and the Smriti-samgraha, all of which were prepared 
towards the end of our period and paved the way for the more sys¬ 
tematic digests (nibandhas) of the next epoch. 

Commentaries on the standard StnHtis was another notable line of 
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activity. Asahri)'a (a.d. 600-700) annotated N^ada, Gautama and 
Manu; he is also known to have commented on iSaiikha and Likhita, 
and is quoted by Visvarupa and Medhatithi. Asahaya’s commentary 
on Narada was much altered in the revision by a Kalyana Bhatta, 
and the work in its original form, is not now available. A Naradiya 
Manu Sarhhita with a bhashya of Bhavasvamin appears to have 
been an early text as good reason has been shown to regard Bha¬ 
vasvamin as a native of the Mathura-Kanauj region of a time before 
A.D. 600. Visvarupa, identified with Suresvara, a pupil of Sankara, 
wrote the B^akrida on Ydjmvalkya-smriti. He quotes Kumarila and 
Gaudapada among others aftd states that his patron was a king Pra- 
tapaislla. Next comes Bharuchi whose commentary on Vishnu Dhar- 
ma-sutras has been known, and to whose commentary on Manu 
attention has recently been drawn; Bharuchi held the doctrine of 
‘Salvation through both works and knowledge’ {jhdna’karmasamu- 
chchaya) as is seen from Vaishnava tradition and from his commen¬ 
tary on Manu (VI. 74-5). Medhatithi quotes from the commentary 
which he refers to as Riju; either it bore the name Rijuvimala or 
Bharuchi had the title Rijuvimala as some of the colophons imply. 

Medhatithi’s bhashya on Manu may be placed in die ninth cen¬ 
tury. He makes the interesting observation that Mlechchhas cannot 
long occupy Aryavarta without Aryas rising up again and tlirowing 
them out (II. 22) and shows himself a liberal, rational, and progres¬ 
sing writer. He too accepts Jmna-karma-samuchchaya though he 
is conversant with Sankara’s bhashya on the Vedmta-suti'as, Besides 
the Manubhdshya, Medhatithi wrote the Smritiviveka, the earliest of 
the nibandhas which is cited even in the Manubhashya. The Vis- 
varupa-nibandha or Samuchchaya, as pointed out by Kane, is not by 
the author of the Bdlakruld. Medhatithi cites several writers, no 
longer extant. 

Many of the Puranas were finally redacted in this period. They 
began to attract Smriti matter from about a.d. 200 and up to about 
500 included only the major heads of the main Smritis; but later they 
widened their scope and included much Dharma-sastra matter which 
was availed of to an astonishing extent by the nibandhas of later 
times. But an orderly chronological treatment of the Smriti sections 
of the Pur^as is by no means easy. 

Dates can perhaps be suggested for parts of particular Pur^as, 
but seldom to the entire composite text of any of them, as it was 
undergoing endless changes by addition and alteration by various 
heads and at different times according to local needs. This applies to 
the (upa-Puranas) also which began to be composed perhaps in the 
Gupta age and to which no lower limit could be indicated. The 
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Snmad Bhdgavata deserves particular notice. Abhinavagupta (on 
Git9, 14.8) is the earliest to quote from it; as llie Purana knows the 
Gaudapdda-kmikas it is reasonable to place it about tlie time of 
Sankara. It was perhaps wiitten in South India, where, it says, Bliakti 
was still alive (XI, 5.38-40). From the synthesis it cifects between 
Advaita and Bhakti, it may not be wrong to assume that it was the 
work of an Advaitin of South India. Unique among the Puranas it 
takes a place with the epics in its popularity and sanctity. 

2. Belles Letters 

(a) KAVYA 

As regards Epic poems, the most famous work of the period is the 
Sisupalavadha of Magha, who flourished in the eighth century a.d. It 
is modelled on Bh^avi’s work but marks a further stage in the ob¬ 
scuration of poetic talent by tlie artifices of learning. The author was 
a grandson of Suprabhadeva, minister of Varmalata, a king known 
from an inscription of a.d. 625. 

In the ninth century there were two poets of note in Kashmir. 
Rajanaka Ratn^aia who had the title VagTsvara (lord of speech) com¬ 
posed the long poem Haravijaija in filty cantos. Sivasvamin, author of 
kapphindbhyudaija, a Buddhist story, was a prolific writer of poetry, 
drama and devotional hymns according to a verse cited by 
Kshemendra. There was also Udbhata, a rhetorician of the court of 
Jayapida, who wrote a KunUk(Usamhhava to illustrate his own work 
on poetics. Under Avantivannan, the critic Anandavardhana wrote 
his Arjunachariia and a little later Abhinanda, son of the logician 
Bhatfa Jayanta, retold in easy verse the story of the Kddambart of 
Bana. Another Abhinanda. a Bengali writer patronized by Yuvaraja 
Ilaravarsha, produt'ed a voluminous but incomplete Rdmacharita 
which attained celebrity in a short time. The voluminous llaravildsa 
of Rajasekhara, known only from citations in the ^ukiimuktavall and 
elsewhere, closes the history of Mahakdvija in this period. That many 
kdvyas of the time have been lost is clear from references to them in 
later works like Bhojas Sringdraprakdsa. The rhetorician Bhamaha 
(I. 17) speaks of Kdvyas which are Bstrdsraya and kddkaya, depen¬ 
ding on sciences and arts—a classification of poems which shows the 
growing intrusion of learning and the arts in the realm of jjoetry. The 
tendency to verbal jingles {yamaka and anuprdsa) also became pro¬ 
nounced; tthe Buddhist writer Dharmadasa illustrated the varieties of 
such dexterous writing in his Vidagdha-rnukha-mandana, mentioned 
by Bhoja. Such tour de force necessitated commentaries, and the 
Gahga Durvinita's comnaentaiy on the fifteenth canto of Bharavis 
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Kirdtdrjunlya was one of the earliest. The distinguished Kashmirian 
Vallabhadeva who wrote glosses on Rudra^a s work on poetics, on the 
poems of K^idasa and Magha, on the Vakroktipanchdsika of Ratna- 
kara, and the Siiryasataka ot Mayura deserves mention. He appears 
to have been a good soldier, and the son of a minister. His grandson 
Kaiya^a wrote a commentary on' Anandavardhana’s Devisataka in 
A.D. 977 with the aid of notes compiled by his grandfather as ‘memen¬ 
tos of a great mind’ (i.e., Anandavardhana). 

In the d(»inain of subhiiahitas, bon mots on different aspects of 
life, Bhartrihari had some able successors. The Amarusataka, ascribed 
to the great philosopher f5ahkara by a doubtful tradition, is a most 
sophisticated attempt to delineate different m(X)ds and situations of 
love and was composed before a.d. 800. Equally early must be the 
twenty rhymed verses of the Ghatakarparakdvya in which a love¬ 
lorn lady speaks out her yearnings in the rainy season; the poem is as¬ 
cribed to Kalidasa himself by tradition. A Silhana of uncertain date 
continued in his Sdntisataka the mode of Bhartrihari’s Vairdgyasataka. 
Stray subhdshitas on traits of human character found indirect expres¬ 
sion in verses addressed to birds, animals, trees or aspects of nature 
in the form known as anyapadesa, anyokti or vydjokti; in this line the 
Kashmirian poet Bhallata was a pioneer who gave poignant expres¬ 
sion to the evils of Saiikaravarman’s rule (a.d. 883-902). 

Several devotional lyrics undoubtedly belong to this period though 
the association of great names like Kalidasa and Sankara with their 
authorship must be received with caution. Mayura, a poet of Harsha- 
vardhana’s court, is said to have been cured of his leprosy by his 
composition of the Surya-sataka; the Telugu Saiva writer Palkuriki 
Somanatha records the story that Surya advised Mayura to praise 
Siva for getting a radical cure and that the poet composed the 
Mayura-stava accordingly, a poem no longer extant. Mayura is also 
credited with a short love poem and is remembered in Kannada 
literature as an author on prosody. Bana’s Chan^ataka and Dandin’s 
Anamaya-stolra on Siva are other works of devotion. Ratnakara 
of Kashmir wrote the Vakroktipanchdsikd, a witty dialogue between 
Siva and P^rvatl, which, however, like the Devtsataka of his contem¬ 
porary Anandavardhana, had rhetorical display as its chief aim. 
Between the eighth and tenth centuries a.d., the exponents of Kashmir 
Saiva philosophy produced several works of devotion which were 
none the worse for the points of doctrine embedded in them. Hie 
Stava-chintdmani of Bhafta Narayana, the Bhavopahdrastava of C3ia- 
krap^i-natha, and the Siva-stotrdvali of Utpaladeva, pupil of So- 
mananda (c. a.d. 900) are the most notable among them. An inscrip¬ 
tion of A.D. 1063 from Mwdhata on the Narmada preserves a stotra 
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on Siva by Halayudha, an ar^Uiya Brahmana from Navagrama in the 
Deccan, dong with the Mdhimnastotra variously ascribed to Piishpa- 
danta, Kumarila and Grahila; these poems together with the 
Anamayastotra ascribed to Dandin, are included in a pentad called 
^ivapanchastavi. 

S^e women poets of this period deserve particular notice 
idj^ekhara mentions the names of Vijayahka, STlabhattarika, 
Vikatanitamba, PrabhudevT, and Subhadra. Vijayahka or Vijaya 
or VijjTka, perhaps the queen of Chandraditya (c. a.d. 660), a 
son of Pulakesin II, was the most accomplished of them all; she des¬ 
cribes herself as a dark SarasvatT, the goddess of learning generally 
conceived of as white in complexion and Rajasekhara who calls her 
a native of Kaniataka praises her as the exponent of the graceful 
Vaidarbhl style after Kalidasa, a tribute justified by her verses pre¬ 
served in the anthologies. Rajasekhara’s wife Avantisundari, a Chau- 
han princess, is believed to have inspired his production of Karptir- 
amanjari and contributed her own views to his Kavyamtmamsa. 

(b) DRAMA 

Dramatic literature flourished after Kalidasa, but many works have 
been lost and are known onlv from citations in works on dramahirgv. 
The Mudrdrakshasa of Visakhadatta is generally assigned to the age 
of the Guptas. The son of a Maharaja Prithu, the author shows a 
fascination for political themes. He dramatises the political revolu¬ 
tion which enthroned the Mauryas; the drama is at once vitrf)roiis and 
full of action; it gave rise to an imitation in the Pratijnd-Chdnakya of 
BhTma. His other play, Dem Chandm^upta, no lontror extant but 
cited by several writers, has already been referred to above (pp. 46 if). 

Among the dramatic works of this period, reference may be made 
to the anonymous KaumucRmahotsam in which some scholar read a 
lot of contemporary history, as noted above (p. 14). King Harshavar- 
dhana was a notable dramatist. He composed three plays of which 
rriifodamkd and Ratndvali are ndtikds on Udayana's love stories mo¬ 
delled on the Mdlavikd^nimitra of Kalidasa; the Ratndvali was a 
favourite with actors and dancers according to the Kuttammata (ninth 
century). The third play, Tuidgdnanda, which dramatises the noble 
sacrifice of the Vidyadhara prince Jimutavahana not only attests the 
Buddhist Icanin&fs of the king in his later life, but frmns a landmark 
in the history of the drama bv the introduction of the Santa (quietism) 
rasa. I-tsing states that the king himself had the play set to music, 
The celebrated Bana apparently tried his hand at play writing in the 
Mukutaddditaka, a war-story from the MahShhdrata, cited bv Bhoin 
and Chandapala. 
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Bhavabhuti ranks highest among the dramatists after Kalidasa. His 
Rdmaijana plays cast into shade many other plays on themes from 
the Rama saga, which are now known only from references to them 
in rhetorical works. One of them was the Rdmabhyudaya by king 
Yasovarman of Kanauj (c. a.d. 725-52), the patron of Bhavabhuti him¬ 
self. Bhavabhutfs style, unlike Kalidasa’s was profuse and exuberant 
in expression, adding to the poetic quality of Ae writing, but adver¬ 
sely affecting the drama. It was also learned, and found imitators in 
Murari, Rajasekliara and others. Bhavabhuti wrote a romantic drama 
in the Mdlatt-Mddhava, but is more famous for his Uttara-Rdma- 
charita in which he is believed to have excelled even Kalidasa in his 
portrayal of the pathos of the later story of Rama and the abandon¬ 
ment of Sita. The Mahdvirarharita, on the earlier phase of Rama’s life, 
is incomplete. Though many other authors attempted this part of 
the story later, relatively few put their hands on the theme of the 
Uitara-RdmacharHa, and a work worth notice in this class is the 
Kundamdld of Anupariija DhTra (\Tra) naga which combines dramatic 
effect with simplicity. 

We now come upon a group of writers of uncertain date who are 
however well known to the rhetoricians of about a.d. 800. Bhatta- 
Narayana, called Mrigarajalakshmana, wrote the Vem-sarnhdra on a 
Mahdhhdrata theme, achieving the dramatic quality at least in some 
parts of it and probably throwing other Mahdhhdrata plays into obli¬ 
vion. With Burari (Ralavalmlki), son of Vardhamana, starts a line of 
poets who wrote some memorable verses but were no adepts in the 
art of the drama. About the same time as Murari’s Anarghardghava 
were produced two ])lavs by Anarigaharsha-Mayuraja or Matraraja, 
son of Maharaja Narenclravardhana of the Kalachuri line of Mahish- 
mati; Murari himself and Damodaragupta mention Anangaharsha 
with approbation. His Tdpasavatsardja has Udayana for hero, and his 
Uddttardghava is a variation of the Rama story recovered in a single 
manuscript by the present writer. Another Udayana play of the time 
was the anonymous and incomplete Vina Vasavadattd, perhaps called 
Vatsardfacharita in its full text. 

At the end of the ninth century and beginning of the tenth flouri¬ 
shed the celebrated Rajasekhara, a Maharashtrian, son of minister 
Durduka and protege of Kalachuri Keyuravarsha of Tripurl and 
Pratihara Mahendrapala and Mahipala of Kanauj. He calls himself 
a Kaoirdifa and an incarnation of Valmiki. His works include the long 
drama Bdlardindyana, the incomplete Bdlabhdrata or Pracharida- 
p3n4am and the Viddhasalahhanjihd ndtika. Kshemusvara, author of 
the Chmdakatmka and Naishadhdmnda, was his younger contem¬ 
porary in the court Kanauj. 
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In Soutii India, besides Dandin and his ancestors already mention¬ 
ed, the great Pallava ruler Mahendravarman I was a notable author. 
His two farces (prahasanas) Mattavilasa and Bhagavadajjukhja are 
remarkable lampoons against the growing religious intolerence of his 
time which turn the laugh against the Buddhists and Kapalikas. In 
his Aschanjadiuclamani Saktibhaclra calls himself a pioneer in Sans¬ 
krit drama in the South; he also wrote Unmadavasavadalta and other 
works. Kulasekhara of Kerala wrote two p]i\yii—SuJdiadrii-Dhanahjaya 
and Tapattsamvaram. ^ 

The Kashmirian Jayanta Bhatta (ninth century) wrote a metaphysi¬ 
cal drama, A^amadambara or Shanmata-tultaka, a series of philosophi¬ 
cal debates thrown into four acts, and thus re\'ived an almost forgot¬ 
ten mode of which we get the first glimiise in the dramatic fragments 
of Asvaghosha. The advaitic drama Pfahodhrichandrodaija of Krishna 
Misra of the eleventh century marked a further stage in the tradition. 
In the erotic monologue {hhmia) we have an old collec'liou of four 
hhdrm {Chaturhhdni). Two of these the Padmaprabhritaka and 
Vhhmfdhhisdrikd ascribed res]iectively to Sudraka and Vararuchi do 
not seem to be so old though they are cited in the Chandovichiiti 
Jandsratji: the Dhurtavita sammda of T.waradatta and the Padat- 
dditaka of Syamilaka quoted by Abhinavagupta are the two others. 
The four excellent plays arc in a class apart. Plays of other minor 
types known as ttparupahis are mentioned bv name by Abhinava¬ 
gupta and Bhoja and must have been produced in this period; but as 
they are no longer extant their names require no notice here. 

(o) PROSE, ROMANCES AND FABLES 

Prose works, according to Danclin and Bhamaha, fall into two 
classes, Kathd or imaginative romance and Akhifdyikd or historical 
story. The supreme excellence of Bana as prose writer apparently 
threw many earlier works into oblivion and these are now known 
only by their names cited by Bana himself and later writers such as 
Dhanapala and Bhoja. Bana mentions a Vdsavadattd, which is usually 
taken to be the prose work now passing under the name of Subandhu; 
this work makes mention of Uddyotakara. Its story differs from that 
of Udayana and his queen and is extremely meagre; it just furnishes 
a fragile frame on which Subandhu hangs heavy descriptive para¬ 
graphs replete with long compounds and double entendre. Its verbal 
identities with Bana and Bhavabhuti raise difficult textual and chro¬ 
nological problems. Bana was the author of Kddambart, a Kathd and 
Harshacharita, an Akhydyikd, both masterpieces of art left incom¬ 
plete by him. The former is a romance based on a story, from the 
Brihatkathd, in which taking two pairs of lovers through a series of 
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bfrths, Baiia demonstrates that death cannot end either life 
or love. His son Pulinda-bhushana Bana has, with moderate 
success, tried to complete the stor)-'. The Harshacharita which 
stops abruptly soon after the accession of Harshavardhana of 
Thane^vara is also valuable for the author s autobiography found 
at its beginning. Bana was a son of Chitrabhanu and a resident of 
Pntikuta on the Sone. His prose style exhibits many variations; while 
die descriptions are often long, over-wrought and tedious, the nar¬ 
rative at its best is at once simple, elegant and moving. He is univer¬ 
sally acknowledged as the unrivalled master of Sanskrit prose. Bana 
salutes a certain Bharschu in the opening verses of the Kadamhari, 
and Rajasekhara supplies the information that Bharschu was the pre¬ 
ceptor of Bana and the court poet of the Maukharl Avantlvarman; 
Bharschu’s verses occur in the anthologies. 

Dandin who adorned the Pallava court in the latter part of the 
seventh century was the next great writer of the prose Kdvtja. Even 
more learned than Bana, Dandin c'ommended a style which though 
less poetic was more restrained and direct than that of Bana. Dandin 
was long regarded as the author of Dasakumdracharita which has 
lost both its beginning and end; but its fuller version known as 
Avantisundarlkathd has recently been recovered from Malabar. Fol¬ 
lowing B^a, whose work is referred to by him, Dandin narrates his 
own story at the beginning. His ancestors hailed from the Nasik 
region. One of them Damodara became, through the good offices of 
Bharavi, a friend of prince Kubja Vishnuvardhana and later visited 
the courts of Gahga Durvinita and Pallava Siinhavishnii. Damodara’s 
son was Manoratha whose last son VIradatta was the father of Dan- 
tlin. Incidentally, Dandin mentions a Tamil §udrakacharitam written 
by the architect Lalitalaya; Bhavatrata who commented on the 
Kalpasiitra was also a friend of Dandin. 

The Tilakamafijari of Dhanapala written in Dh^a under Munja 
V^pati and Bhoja is another extant prose romance of the period. 
The Ascharyamanjarl of the Kerala king Kula^ekhara, and the Kathd 
known as Mris.dnkalekhd Aparajita, a contemporary of Raja’^e- 
khara, are other works of the age mentioned by Rajasekhara, but no 
longer extant. 

The Champu form of composition mentioned by Dandin as in¬ 
cluding both pr<»e and verse is represented by the Nalachampu or 
DamayanH-hithd of Trivikrmna Bhalta, the author of the Nausar! 
Rashlrakute inscription of a.d. 915, and of another Champu {Madd- 
lasdchampu) no longer extant. The )t^astilakachampu of the Jaina 
monk Somadevasuri, an author of nearly a hundred works, is an exten¬ 
sive work on a Jaina theme, Somadeva was a contemporary of Rash- 
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trakuta Krishna III and his Chalukya feudatory of Vemulavada, 
Baddega by name. 

To the litJCTary genre represented by the Tantrakhydyikd belong 
the NtHsdra and Nltipradipa of Gha^akarpara and Vetala Bhafta 
respectively; these authors are counted by tradition among the ‘nine 
gems’ of Vikramaditya’s court. The Nitichishashtiha, a collection of 
maxims in well-turned dryds, passes under the name of Achax}'a Sun- 
dara Pandya, possibly an early Pandya prince otherwise unknown. 
Related more to the domain of policy in sex matters is the highly 
interesting Kuttammatam, the baud’s instructions to the young cour¬ 
tesan, produced by Damodaragupta, the gifted minister of JayapTda 
(a.d. 779-813) of Kashmir. 

Mention must next be made of a number of story-cycles, relating 
to Vikramaditya and Sudraka, of uncertain date. Durvinita’s Sanskrit 
version of the Paisachi Brihatkathd of Gunadhva must have been the 
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earliest of many similar attempts. In the eighth century Budhasvamin 
produced the Slokasam<graha of which a fragment in twenty-eight 
chapters comprising 5000 verses has been found in Nepal; though his 
version differs in some ways from (he Kashmiri version we lack any 
decisive evidence to connect him with Nepfil or any other place. 

(cl) BUDDHIST AND TAINA WRITERS 

A word must be said about the contributions of Buddliists and 
Tains to Sanskrit belles letters. Aryasura’s Jdtakamald (fourth century), 
Buddhist Paramita stories in prose and verse foreshadowing the 
champu form, is written in classical Kdvya style with a sprinkling of 
Pali idiom; it is illustrated in the Ajanta frescoes which reproduce 
the verses of the original and was translated into Chinese in a.d. 434. 
I-tsing noticed its popularity in his day. Other works of Arya^ura 
are reserved in Tibetan and Chinese, and I-tsing refers to the large 
vogue of devotional hymns attributed to almost every literary man 
of note. In Tilietan are preserved the hymns of Asanga, Vasuban- 
dhu, Matricheta, Dihnaga, Dharmaklrti, Santarakshita, Chandrago- 
min, and others. Santideva, a Mahayana writer of the seventh cen¬ 
tury, wrote die Bodhichartfdvatdra which ranks fairly high as 
literature. The Padt/achuddmam-kavya, also on the life of the 
Buddha, is said to be by a Biiddhaghosha who imitates Aivaghosha 
and Kalidasa but appears to be different from the famous P5li com¬ 
mentator of that name. Another Buddhist of no mean capacity was 
Idiarmadasa whose Vidagdha-muWia-mandana has already been 
noticed. King Harshavardhana is said to have composed two hymns— 
the SuprabMta and Mhta-mMktchaitya-vandami but die latter is 
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now seen to be the work of the homonymous Kashmir ruler of the 
eleventh century. A Sragdhara stotra on Tara by Sarvajnamitra 
patronized by the La^a ruler Kayya (eighth century), feudatory of 
Lalitaditya of Kashmir, and Lokehara&atdka of Vajradatta who wrote 
in die reign of Devapala (ninth century) are other Buddhist stotras 
to be noted. 

Among Jains, Bavishena (a.d. 678) comes first with his Padmapu^ 
rSna, a Jain adaptation of the Ramnyam. Jata Simhanandin followed 
with a religious Kavya in thirty-one cantos, VarUnga-charitay the life 
of Varanga, a contemporary of the Tirthankara Neminatha. Jina- 
sena I, who refers to Vnrangacharita, produced the Harimmh-ptira- 
na (a.d. 783) in sixty-six cantos at Vardhamanapura (Wadhwan) in 
Kathiawar. Jinasena IT, who flourished under Rashtrakuta Amogha- 
varsha I, finished in 837 the Jayadhavalattkcl began by his guru Vira- 
sena. In his Parhahhtfudaya in each verse is worked in a lino from 
Kalidasa’s Meshadfifa. Ilis most important work, the Adipnrdna, was 
supplemented by Gunabhadra’s Vtfara-piirana in a.p. 897; the two 
together go by the name of Trishashfidahham-mahapurana and 
deal vidth the lives of the sixty-three saints of the Jainas; like the 
Brahmanical Puranas the composition is replete with varied accounts 
of polity, architecture, ritual, omens, besides containing hymns and 
many valuable literary references. In a.d. 869 Silanka wrote the 
Mahdptmisha-charito. The ^atnmjaya mdhatmya said to have been 
composed at ValabhT at the instance of 8iladitya of Saurashtra is a 
work of uncertain date. The Dharmamrmahhytidaya of Harichandra 
treats of the fifteenth Tirthankara. Hultzsch suggested a.d. 900 for 
the poet who uses Magha and Vakpati and whose other work Jtva- 
mdharachampu is based on the Uttara-purdna. In 932 Harishena 
produced his Brihat-KathakoSa. Asanga wrote the VardhamSnacha 
rita in a.d. 988; among his other works the ^dnUnathapurdna is 
extant in manuscript form. In prose Siddharshi wrote the long al¬ 
legorical work strewn with manv verses, the Upamitibhavaprapan- 
cha-kathd; he mentions the Prakrit Samaraichcha-kaha and names 
its author Haribhadra among his inspirers. Among champus the 
works of Somadevsuri and Dhananjaya have been mentioned alrea¬ 
dy, A didactic work, Prahioftararatnamald, available also in a 
Tibetan rendering, is claimed alike by the Jains, Buddhists and Brah¬ 
mins who assign it respectively to a Svetambara preceptor Vimala 
or to king Amo^avarsha I himself, to a Sankarinanda (with some 
additional verses), and to the great Sankaracharya. Gunabhadra, 
author of Uttara-pur&m, wrote the Atmdnuiasam in 270 verses. 
Among hymns the most celebrated is Manatunga*s Bhaktamara-sto- 
iTQ on l^ishgblia for which different ^atos hav^ be?n advocate fj^in 
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the third to the ninth century. Siddhasena Divakara, also of uncer¬ 
tain date, wrote the Vardhatnana~dvdtrimiihS; the Ksdyaruinuxndifa 
may also be his work though it mentions a Kumudachandra as its 
author. Siddhasena was a celebrated logician whom tradition con¬ 
siders a pioneer of the kdvya. Akalanka s AkalankSshataka, the BH- 
hatpaiicha-namaskdra-stotra (in fifty verses) ascribed to VidySnanda 
or PatrakolarT, the Sarasvatt stotra and a hymn in 96 verses on the 
24 Jinas by Bappa Bhatti (a.d. 743-838), are other notable works. 
Bappa Bhatti figures in fain story books, and according to the Pra- 
hhhvaka-charita he was the author of 52 works including the Tara- 
^am (XI. 649) which Dhanapala assigns to Bhadraldrti. Sobhana, the 
brother and converter of Dhanapala to Jainism, wrote in the latter 
part of the tenth century the SohhanastuH on the 24 Jinas; it abounds 
in figures of speech and verbal tricks which were explained bv 
Dhanapala who also composed the Vtrmfuti in eleven vctscs of which 
the first lines are Sanskrit and the second Prakrit. Other specimens of 
ingenious stotras are the Siddhipritjastotra of the early writer Deva- 
nandf, the Stutividyd or Jin(datdlamkdra of Samantabhadra, a 
Vishapahdrastotra of Dhananjaya. 

3. PMosophdcal Literature 

In the domain of philosophical literature the period under review 
registers a marked advance over the Gupta Age. In the school of 
Nyaya, the greatest name is that of Bharadvaja Uddyotakara, a Pa^ii- 
patacharya, who defends Vatsyayana in his Vdrttika, ‘one of the world’s 
greatest treatises on logic. Uddyotakara is mentioned by Suban- 
dhu in his Vasaoadaitd and by DharmakTrti in his VddanySya 
and Nydyabindu, and may belong to the early part of the seventh 
century. He criticises Vasubandhu and Bhadanta (Dinnaga), as well 
as the works Vddavidhi and Vadavidhdna4tkd of the former. 

Dharmaldrti who is mentioned by I-tsing (671-95) but not by 
Hiuan-Tsang (629-45) attacked Uddyotakara, and this evoked a reply 
in the Tatparya-tika on the NySya-vdrttika from the versatile Vachas- 
pati MiSra who also determined the text of die Nyaya-mtras in his 
Nydya-suchi-niharuffui f841). With profound respect Udayana offered 
his gloss PariSuddhi on Vachaspati’s Tatparya4ikS. Udavana wrote 
other works on Nyaya and Vaileshika, devoting a special treatise to 
a critique of the Buddhist view, and shared with KumSrila and 
Sankara die task of liquidating Buddhism. His LakshamvaU defining 
categories was written in 984; his KirandvaU is a commentary of Pra^- 
astapada’s wwk; his Nyaya-PariMshfa or Prabodha-siddhi is a Jirief 
ex|)ositi(iii of tho element of debate accoiding to the Ny^a^Uirai: 
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his Atma^tattva-viveka or BaudcUm-dhikkara is a refutation of the 
Buddhist doctrines like apoha and Kshanabhanga held by writers 
like Kalyanarakshita and Dharmottara. His masterpiece is the Uvara- 
Kusumdnjali (more commonly known simply as Kusumanjali), a classic 
on the proof for the existence of god also occasioned by Buddhist 
works like Kalyanarakshita’s Uvarabhanga-karikd. An uncompromis¬ 
ing opponent of Buddhistic idealism, Udayana accepted to Upanis- 
hadic philosophy and its manner of denying the reality of the pheno¬ 
menal world. His title Nyayacharya indicates his high position in 
the school of Nyaya. 

Apparently a little earlier than Kirandvali was another commentary 
Vyomavati on Prasastapada by Vyomasivacharya who accepted the 
third pramdna oi hbda (verbal testimony) unlike Sridhara and other 
commentators on Vaiscshika. Vyomasiva mentions Sriharsha and has 
been taken to be a contemporary of Ilarshavardhana; but as he cites 
and refutes Prabhakara he could .not have been so early. Bhatta 
Jayanta of Kashmir an adviser to king Saiikara-varman was another 
writer who preceded Udayana and wrote the Nydtfa-mafijan, a run¬ 
ning commentary on select sutras of Gautama in liyely prose inter¬ 
spersed with yerscs. The Nydtjakalikd was another short work of Ja¬ 
yanta which collected the resume-yerscs occurring in the manjart, and 
another metrical work of his on Nyaya called Pallava is known now 
only from extracts in the Syddvfida-ratndkara. In his play Shanmata- 
ndtaka or Agama-davihara he introduced king Sankarayarman; queen 
Sugandha Devi and himself as characters besides different religious 
teachers who liyed just before his time as representatiyes of different 
religious systems. Thus Dharmottara represents Buddhism and Vi^va- 
riipa is one of the judges in a disputation; this creates the impression 
that the other characters may also be historical. The play upholds the 
superiority of the Nyaya, and finally Dhairyarasi expatiates on the 
noble idea of all darhnas being but different gates to die same man¬ 
sion of salyation and of different branches of knowledge being the 
different streams of the Ganges seeking the same ocean of diyinity. 
and exhorts the adherents of all the schools to preserve the purih^ of 
their respectiye creeds and not allow the corrupter into their fold. 

Bhasaryajna was another leading Nyaya author of the tenth century 
who refutes Prajnakaragupta (c. 940) and is quoted by Ratnakara^wti 
(c. 980). He wrote the Nydyasdra which eyoked eigjiteen commen¬ 
taries. 

PURVA MIMAMSA 

Kumarila-Bhatfa, the greatest exponent of Purva MhnamSy probably 
flourished in die third (Quarter of the seventh century a,d, He wrote 
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five works iii all expounding the Sabarabhdshya^ the Brihat^lka, 
Madhyama-tika, Tuptikd Slokavdrttika and Tantruvdrttika. He had 
a number of distinguished pupils; the best known to them was Pra- 
bhakara who gained the paradoxical appellation of Guru and became 
the founder of a rival school to that of Kum'^ila. Legend localizes 
him in Malabar, holds him as an avatdra of divinity, and ascribes to 
him a prose hymn on iSiva. The great Mamlana Misra has also been 
counted among Kiimarila’s pupils by tradition. A third writer of 
eminence often mentioned already Bhatta Umveka, is also Ijelicved 
to have been a pupil of Kumarila, and is sometimes identified with 
the dramatist Bhavabhuti, though there is no reliable evidence on 
both these points. 

Of Prabhakara’s disciples the chief was S'alikanatha referred to by 
Udayana as Gauda-mimamsaka. He comments on both the works of 
his teacher and must have lived at the end of the seventh century 
and beginning of the eighth. 

The ubiquitous Vachaspati not only commented on 
Vidhiviveka in his Nydyakanikd, but wrote an independent tract 
called Taitvabindu on what exactly is the means or instrumental 
cause of verbal cognition which he held to be the padartkas. A 
regular commentator on Kumarila who may have written in the 
ninth century is Sucharitamisra whose Kasika on the Blokavdrttika is 
available. The renaissance in MTmamsa studies inaugurated by 
Kummla and Prabhakara gave rise to a number of other writers 
whose works are not now forthcoming. 

We now come to the school of Vedanta which owes its pre-eminence 
to the towering personality of the famous Sankaracharya. 

That theistic Ved^ta as well as the Advaita philosophy of the 
Atman were generally accepted even at an earlier period, during the 
Gupta Age is clear from the writings of Kalidasa, Bharavi and odiers. 
Starting from the side of grammar Bhartrihari developed almost all 
the essential concepts of classic Advaita in his Vakyapadiya and 
fought the Buddhist nihilism by his insistence on $abda-sphota as an 
imperishable substratum. But much of pre-Sankara Vedanta literature 
is no longer accessible. 

The only pre-Sankara Advaitic work that has survived is that of 
Gaudapada, die teacher of Saiikara’s teacher. The text is known as 
GaudapddakdriM or M&ndttkyopafiUihad- k&rikd, which has been the 
centre of much controversy. G^uijlni^da echoes Vasubandhu (a.d. 
400) and is cited by Bhavaviveka (c. a.d. 500-50). Such an early date 
for Gaudapada must unsettle either the accepted date for SaUl^ra or 
the tradititm regarding l^kara’s teac^ier being the direct pupil of 
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Advaita differed from the Madhyamaka philosophy in that it was 
based upon one ultimate reality, the substratum of Atman or Brah¬ 
man. Iherefore Sankara, who ccwnpleted the work of Gaudapada, 
treated Buddhism as the chief rival and criticised its doctrine unspa¬ 
ringly. According to tradition, he travelled all over Jndia, put down 
all leftist {vama) practices in the temples where they were in vogue, 
introducing tlie pure Vaidie form of worship, and thus earned the 
title of ShanmatasthUpaka (re-establisher ot the six orthodox paths 
of worship). Bom at Kaladi on the Alwaye in Kerala, Saiikara had 
only a brief span of life, thirty-two years, in which he firmly establis¬ 
hed his system of thought by holding public debates and writing 
great books, and by organising nmfhas everywhere to serve as 
centres for the study and propagation of Advaita. His exact chrono¬ 
logical position is by no means clear. He came after Kumarila, and 
V^aspati (a.d. 841) commented on him. It is clear that the 
Buddhist Dharmakirti, Kum^la and his pupils Mandana Prabhakara 
and Umveka, Sankara and his pupils Suresvara and Padmapada, the 
Jain Vidyananda and the great scholiast Vachaspati formed a 
brilliant galaxy within a few decades of one another. The internal 
evidence in the writings of Sankara is extremely meagre; his mention 
of kings Purnavarman, Balavarman, JayasinAa and Krishnagupta, 
and even his observation (I. iii. 33) that there was no emperor 
{s&rmbhauma hhatriya) in his day have not been found particularly 
helpful. 

The elements of thought that Sankara worked up into a cogent 
system had already come up before his time. Among Sankaras 
works, his bhashyas on the Brahma sutras and nine major Upanishads 
are on all hands accepted as genuine; doubts have been cast, not 
with good reason, upon the bhashyas on the Man4ukya and Gau4ar 
p3da-harikas and on the Bhagamd-gita. Of the minor works asso¬ 
ciated witli his name, the Upadesa-s&hasri in prc»e and verse is authen¬ 
ticated not only by his pupil Suresvara in his Naishkarmya-siddhi, but 
^ Bhaskara also who cites it in his Gitd-bhashya as Sankara’s work. 
Tne Dakshifjdmurtisto^a, a doctrinal hymn, commented on by Sure¬ 
svara may also be genuine, diough some critics see in this a praty- 
abhijfil work. Of the Viveka-chudama^i and a large number of short 
prakaraifas and stotras we can have no certainty. Before taking leave 
of Sankua, attention must be invited to hjs great contribution in the 
doctrine of fivan-mukta, as against the views of Man^ana and others. 
The ftvanrmukta, one who has attained salvation in life, is die same 
as sthit&firaj^ cif t|te Bhagavad-gjid. The ideal is as splendid 
as &at of the Bodbisattva, and Sankara ap/pem not only to,arga^,its 
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perfect possibility, but to claim that he had actually attained it 
(IV. 1. 15). 

Some attention is due to Manc^ana whose contributions to 
grammar and Mimamsa have been already noticed. He was the last 
representative of pre-Sankara phases of Advaita, and the tradition 
which identifies him with Sankara’s pupil Sure^vara is demonstrably 
wrong, as the two writers evhibit vital differences, and SureiSvara 
actually refers to Mandana in sarcastic terms. Mandana was an in¬ 
dependent writer and an eclectic with reterence to Vyakaraija, Nyaya 
and Mimamsa. His greatest work is the Brahmasiddhi comprising 
verses and prose gloss. 

Tradition remembers four pupils of Saiikara. Suresvara is the best 
known among them. He is believed to be the same as Vi^varupa, who 
commented on Ydjnavdkya-smriti. He is the author of Vdrttikas on 
Sankara’s bhdshyas on the Brihadaranyaka and Taittiriya Upanishads, 
of a commentary on Sankara’s hymn on Dakshinamurti, and of an 
independent treatise called Naishkarmyasiddhi; a Panchikarana- 
vdrttika is also ascribed to him. On Sahara’s bhdshya on the 
BrahmO’Sutras, another pupil, Fadmapada wrote a super-commentary 
called pancha-padihd, covering only the first four sutras, A third 
pupil Hastamalaka has to his credit a stotra in twelve verses on the 
nature of Atman and the identity of the individual self with the 
supreme self. The fourth pupil Totakacharya gets his name from the 
metre in which he composed a hymn in praise of his teacher: a 
prakarana in 178 verses in the same metre is also ascribed to him. It 
is called Sruti-sdra-samuddharam and gives the essence of upani- 
shadic teachings in the form of a dialogue between a teacher and 
bis pupil. 

V^haspati Misra’s work constitutes the next landmark in the his¬ 
tory of Advaita. He commented on both Mandana and Sankara 
and essayed to bridge the gulf between them, but he got little thanks 
from the closer foltowers of Sankara who regarded nim as a slave 
of Ma^dana’s theories. In fact Advaita Ved^ta split up into two 
schools—one known as Bhdmati-prasthana after the name of Vi- 
chaspati‘'s commentary on Sankara, and the other Vivaraf^prasthS- 
na from the commentary Vivaraipi of FrakaiiSatman on die PaftchO’ 
pddihd Fadmapada. 

There came up a number of general works of the nature of easy 
manuals comlnning Yoga material with Vedanta in the form of 
dialogues and associated widi the names of s^es and epic charac¬ 
ters; these need not be noticed in detail. Tne Yoga>Ydjfuu)(dhja 
may serve as an example of this class; it is a dialogue between the 
sage and his wife Gar^ and, like die Bhagaoadr^d which it layi 
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under contribution, calls itself a Gita and Upanishad. Possibly tak¬ 
ing its name after this text the Yoga-vaMshfha in which sage Vasish* 
tha figures as the teacher is a voluminous work in a highly poetic 
diction on advanced Advaita incorporating a number of other texts 
and some of the minor works now ascribed to Sankara, In its pre¬ 
sent form it may be assigned to the tenth century, though the kernel 
of it may be of a slightly earlier time. 

Reaction against Sankara was strong and immediate. Bh^kara re¬ 
vived the older dieories of hhedabheda and Brahrm-parinama as 
against the Advaita metaphysics of Sankara, and opposed the new 
order of Ekadandl-sannyasa which advocated complete renuncia¬ 
tion including the casting awa)' of the sacred thread and tuft as 
against the time-honoured Tridandl-sannyasa. Bhaskara’s bhdshtja 
on the Brahma-sfitras, which reproduces Sankara freely except where 
it differs, has been published. 

4. Technical and Scientific Literature 
(A) GRAMMAR. IJSXICOGRAl’HY AND PROSODY 

The study of grammar was pursued in an earnest spirit, though no 
outstanding work was produced during the period. King Jayapida of 
Kashmir (p. 536) is said to have studied the subject under Kshlra. 
Several commentaries were written on well-known grammatical 
works. The earliest commentar)' on the entire Vdkyapadiya was per¬ 
haps that of Vrishabhadeva, patronized by Vishnugupta who may be 
identified with the later Gupta king of that name (p. 602). The 
Vivaranapahjika or Nydsa by Sthavira jinendrabuddhi is an exten¬ 
sive commentary on the Ka^ka. Nyasa is however a genuine name for 
a type of grammatical exegesis and Jinendrabuddhi himself speaks 
of Nyasikas (VI. 1. 3). He may have written about a.d. 800 and his 
work is mentioned in an inscription in Champa bearing the date 
A.D. 918. The Bhdgavritti was, according to Rayamukuta, a rival to the 
KaHkd, more loyal to the Mahabhmhya; it cites Bhartrihari and criti¬ 
cises Magha and may have been written about a.d. 900. Yet another 
Vfitti on Pa^i was composed by tlie celebrated logician of Kashmir 
BhalJa Jayanta (end of ninth century) who mentions the work in the 
prologue to his unpublished philosophical play Shat^mata-nd^ajea. 

Ratna^rijnana or Ratnamati, author of Bab^orthachintS, wrote a 
commentary Pahjika on the Chandra in the tenth or eleventh century 
in Cwloa The Jainendra-Vyakorana of Devanandin alias Pujyapada, 
usually assigned to the latter part of the fifth cei^tury, but perhaps 
eaihejC still, is known in two recensions,! a shmier authentic oiie and a 
longer ainpli$cation of it, It epndensos with the of new 
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uicmosyliabic technical terms, and has a ccwnmentary by Abhayan- 
andin (c. a.d.750) who follows the shorter version. Tlie Sdkatmjana- 
Vy&htrat^ with the Amoghavritti on it is of the time of the 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha I. Having about 3200 slokas the 
work is a forerunner of the later recasts of Panini arranged under 
topics. It was drawn upon by Hemachandra for his Haima Vydkaram. 
A gloss by Durg^imha (c. eighth century) on the non-paninian 
KdUmtra also belongs to this period. 

In lexicography, a Ndmamdla is cited by tlie rhetoriciim Vamana 
(I. 35), and a Isdmaratnamdld by Visvarupa in his commentary on 
Yajnavalkya (II. 266). Among other lexicons of the period may be 
mentioned Sawata’s Anekdrthasamuchchaija (ninth centiuy?); Paryd- 
yaratnamdld, a medical dictionary of about the same age, by the 
physician Madliavakara of Silahrada, son of Indrakara, author of 
Rugvinischaya; Anekdrthadhvani-manjari called in some manuscripts 
Sabdaratnapradipa of Kshapanaka, a contemporary of Kalidasa ac¬ 
cording to tradition; the Abhidhanaratnamdla of Halayudha who 
wrote his Kavirahmja on Rashtrakuta Krishna III; a Ndrmrmld of 
synonyms and homonyms of Dhananjaya, a Jaina poet who is re¬ 
ferred to by Bhoja in his Bringdraj)iakdsa;md a Ndndrfhakom of the 
Jaina Asaiiga (c. 988) known from a manuscript in Warangal, are other 
lexicons of the period. 

In prosody we have the Jandsratjt, probably by the Vishnukun^in 
ruler Madhava-varman II Janasraya (585-615), or perhaps a work of 
Ganasvamin dedicated to him; it cites Bharavi and may safely be 
placed c. a.d. 600. It names a few new metres and its code words for 
gams are not confined to three syllables, but include those of two, 
four, five and six syllables. The ascription of Srutahodha to Kalidasa 
cannot be accepted. The Brihatsamhitd affords a text on metrics (ch. 
CIII) and Bhattotpala comments elaborately on it with the aid of 
odier authorities. Jayadeva’s Chhandas cited by Utpala was known to 
Vakpatiraja according to the commentary on the Gaudavcdio. The 
work was commented on by Harshata, son of Bhafta Mukula, possibly 
the same as Kallata’s son who wrote his excellent commentary Mritas- 
anfivant on Pihgalas mtras, and the Jaina logician RatnakarasantI 
composed the Chhandoratndkara which is preserved in Tibetan. 

(B) POETICS AND DRAMATURGY 

Literary and dramatic criticism made great progress during the 
period. Bharata s Ndtyasdstra was followed by Kohala who codified 
the new operatic forms that arose after Bharata and were partly in¬ 
spired by. folk km&i he called them upardpaka and gave them a 
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place by Bharata s rupaka. We do not have his text, but Abhinava* 
gupta's observations lead us to infer that Kohala's ampUficaticms 
came to be incorporated in Bharata s text as its last chapter under the 
name uttara-tantra. In the middle of the sixth century Matpgupta, 
afterwards king of Kashmir, prpduced an elaborate work on Natya- 
sastra in aniishtup verse which, as the late commentator Raghava- 
bhatfa discloses, collected a wide variety of views of the post-^arata 
period and discussed them with originality and acumen; the work is 
quoted by Abhinavagupta and Siigaranandin. Another early writer 
was Sriharsha whose Varttika on Natya was available only in a frag¬ 
ment comprising the first six chapters even to Abhinavagupta, who 
also cites frequently another work on Natya by Rahula, a Buddhist. 
Jayapida of Kashmir developed a taste for Nafya during his early 
wanderings in Pu^dravardhana where he fell in love with a temple 
courtesan named Kamala. As king of Kashmir he got one of his cour¬ 
tiers Udbhafa to expound Bharata in a systematic commentary. Ud- 
bhafa was followed by Lollata, son of Aparajita, by Sahkuka perhaps 
the same as the author of Bhuvanabhtjudaya, and above all by the 
illustrious Abhinavagupta, whose work Abhinavabhdrati which falls 
in the next period, yields much valuable information on the early his¬ 
tory of dramaturgy and has conserved the names of many authors 
otherwise unknown. 

In Bharata poetics occupied a small place; but it was soon deve¬ 
loped separately by many rhetoricians, such as Kasyapa and Vara- 
ruchi. Subandhu, Baj^a and Bharavi bear indirect testimony to the 
flourishing state of criticism after Bharata by their references to many 
major concepts like sausabdya, gum, utprekshd, dkshepa and so on 
in their works. The relation between word and sense, and the re¬ 
finement of the former and richness of the latter formed leading sub¬ 
jects of discussion at the time. 

Bhaffi, Bh^aha and Da^din are the earliest extant authors in the 
field of rhetoric. Though they differ among themselves they form a 
trinity. Bha|ti in his Ravamvadha, already mentioned, deals with 
figures of sound and sense, the quality of sweetness, sausabdm and 
other topics in the cantos (X-XIV) called Prasanm-kanda, i.e., me sec¬ 
tion embodying the quality of prasdda (grace and clarity). Bhafti 
and Bhamaha agree in several respects, but as Bhamaha makes 
an adverse reference to poetic works such as Bhaffi, the agree¬ 
ment must be taken to be due to both drawing upon a common 
source. Hie relation between Bhamaha and Dan^in is also similar; 
they both belonged to tiie latter part of the seventh century, and tiieir 
texts show that dbready there were two different traditions, Bhimahd 
folbwiiig one and tbe other. Bhamaha on the whole repre* 
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sents an earlier phase of development than Da^din. He gives figures 
of speech in bunches, suggesting stages through which the figures 
increased from the form mentioned by Bharata. He attached im¬ 
portance to figures and was the earliest to emphasise the charm of 
form as the essence of poetic expression which he called vakra (ex¬ 
pression with a charming turn), ii term which hardly seems to do 
justic'e to the high poetic ideal that underlies his critique on the two 
styles known as Gaudi (Eastern) and Vaidarbhl (Southern). 

Dandin expounded a different school of thought in his KJavyddwtsa, 
his emphasis being on the two styles of composition and ten qualities 
of expression which are the basis of this distinction. He favoured the 
Vaidarbhl (Southern) manner in which grace, simplicity, clarity, 
moderation etc., were the dominant features as against the involved 
expression, bombast, hyperbole, long compounds etc., which marked 
the GaufjJ (eastern) style. He went into detailed sub-classes on figures 
of speech and treated of the sixty-four arts {Raids) in his Kaldparich^ 
chheda, not a separate work as was thought till recently, but the 
missing last chapter of the Kdvyadarsa. Dandin, an accomplished 
poet himself, became the maker of literary criticism in the South 
where the Kannada K€tt)iraja-mdrga, the Tamil Dan4iyalangaram, 
and the Sinhalese Siva-bas-lakara were all based on his Rdvyddarsa, 
a name taken over bodily for an old Javanese work on the grammar 
of poetry. 

In Kashmir Udbha^a commented on Bh^aha’s Alankdra and com¬ 
piled the Kdvyalahkdra-sdra-samgraha, a compendium of figures. His 
contemporary Vamana, a minister, took a different point of view in 
his Kdvydlahkara^siitra and its Vrtti, following Da^ejin and laying 
stress on style and its qualities rather than on Alankdra (figures of 
speech). Udbhafa commenting on Bhamaha pointed out the existence 
of two distinct meanings of words, the primary and the secondary, 
and spoke also of an implicatory capacity of words, exclusive of the 
expressed sense; this soon led to the elucidation of the third, the high¬ 
est and most artistic significatory capacity of words—suggestion or 
d/iooni—'Which became the basis of the new school of criticism foun¬ 
ded by Anandavardhana. Rudra^ and Rudra, often confused the one 
with the other by ancient writers as well as modem scholars, prece¬ 
ded Anandavardliana and helped the growth of his system of thought 
Rudra^a, in his work, Alankdra, dealt with rasas in detail as part of 
poetics, and Rudra Bha^ carried this new stress on rasa one stage 
furdier, thus effecting a departure fwan the practice of Bhan^^ 
Vamana who assigned it quite a subordinate place. Inis 
poetics and dramaturgy nearer, and paved the vrny for 
Anandavardhana effecting a revdutioE in the very conception ^ 
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poetry and its enjoyment by doing away with the ancient dicho¬ 
tomies between drama and poetry, prose and verse, poet and critic. 
All the resources of the literary craft, from the crude jingle onwards, 
were duly organized and intelligibly explained as subserving tibe pri-' 
maiy poetic end; Dhvani or Vyanjana, as the principle of expressing 
or realising an idea by leaving it out of the scope of express statement 
and deriving it by the infinite capacity of language to suggest, 
was called the ‘soul’ of poetic expression, l)ecause it compre¬ 
hended the whole realm of a poets expression; but really Bma or 
Rasa^dhvani was the most important, and it was through Anandavar- 
dhana that the ancient rasa doctrine got re-enthroned. While for¬ 
mulating the technical aspects of Dhmni, Anandavardhana did not 
forget the essential requisite of beauty; in fact by its sidelights and 
the argument drawn from the allied artistic field of music, the 
Dhvanydloka forms the main classic of Indian aesthetics. 

Anandavardhana’s doctrine evoked much criticism from his elder 
contemporary Manoratha, from Bhatta Nayaka—a literary critic with 
predilections to Mimaimsa—and from the logician Jayanta Bhajta Mdio 
in his Nydya-manjari dismissed Anandavardhana as a mere literary 
critic not worth serious consideration. But this was wrong, as the 
author of Dhvanyaloka also wrote a gloss on Dharmakirti’s Vinischaya, 
a work of Buddhist metaphysics, besides an original treatise Tattva- 
loka in which, among other things, he elucidated the exact manner in 
which Kdvya (poetry) differed from sdstra (scientific treatise). Mukula 
Bhatta, in the early tenth centiury, was another oppcment of Dhvani 
in Kashmir who wrote a brief tract in verse and a prc^e gloss called 
Abhidhdvrittimdtrikd; his pupil Pratiharenduraja from Konkan 
supported him by reviving Udbhata’s views and arguing that Dhvani 
was comprehended by lakshana. Mukula seems also to have resusci¬ 
tated Vamanas work Which had gone out of vogue. In his Hridaya- 
darpana Bhatta Nayaka accepted Dhvani as one of the elements of 
charm, but could not see how it was all in all. He too held rasa to be 
supreme and gave out many valuable ideas besides on the function 
of poetry, on the distinction between poetry and other forms of 
expression and so on, all of which were accepted by Abhinavagupta 
1a^. Nayaka flouririied under king $ankaravarman and was praised 
by Kalhapa for his learning. Lastly, Rajasekhara's Kdvyamtmdmd 
planned on an extensive and comprehensive scale on the basis of 
Hudrata’s sdieme has survived caily in its initial chapter; the encydo* 
pf^ic nature of Rajai^ekliaras learning so wdll attested by thii^ 
ma^rificent fragment puts an edge on one’s sense of loss at the 
of the bmi, of the work. 
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I-tsing noticed the study of medicine in Nalanda and VikramaiSlla 
and refers to an author who latelv put together the medical science 
in eight sections; Hoemle suggested that this author was Vagfiafa, 
author of Ashtmga-samgraha, and this has generally been accepted. 
A more recent opinion is that the reference is to thie later Vaghha^a 
and his Ashtdnga-hridai/a, the earlier one of that name being a pre- 
Yajnavalkya author. In Vagbhata’s name we have another work Rasa- 
ratna-samuchchaya. In fact there is great uncertainty about the num¬ 
ber of writers bearing the name Vagbhata and their chronology. One 
of them is described as a Rajarshi ruling from Mahajahnu. And 
P. C. Ray considers the Rasaratna-samuchchaija a work of the latter 
part of the thirteenth century. 

In 1938 was recovered by excavation in Gilgit a leaf of a Nyma on 
Kharanada’s lost work; the fragment may be dated between the 
seventh and ninth century; the original work Kharanddi is extensively 
quoted by later commentators. In the eighth century Charaka, 
Susmta and Ashtansa-hridaya were rendered into Tibetan and Ara¬ 
bic. Dridhabala of Panchanada in Kashmir revised the text of the 
Charaka-samhitd, and added to it seventeen chapters in book VT and 
the whole of books VII and VIIT. Madhava or Madhavakara, 
placed by Hoernle in the eighth century, along with Vagbhafa II and 
Dridhabala, was a native of Silahrada and author of several works. 
Ilis father Indukara mav have been the same as Indu, author of a 
medical lexicon auoted by KshTrasvamin, and of commentaries on 
both Ashtanga-samgrnha and Ashtdnm-hridaya. The best known work 
of Madhava is the Niddna or RnpMnischana on pathology, translated 
into Arabic under Hanin-Al-Rashid (a.p. 786-808). Madhava did not 
know Dridhabala’s text of Charaka. His other works are: Chikitsa 
which mentions the Niddna. the short Kutamtidpara, the medical lexi¬ 
con Parydyaratnamdld, a Vdrttika on Sukuta, Dravyaguna, and Togtf- 
vyakhya. Jajjata or Jaivata, pupil of Vagbhafa IT, wrote commentaries 
on Su^ruta and Charaka; he mentions several older commentators on 
Charaka, including Bhatt^a Harichandra whose commentary has 
survived. Tisata, son of Vagbhata II, was responsible for the Chikitsa- 
kalika or Yoga-mdld, and his son Chandrata for a commentary on hi« 
fathers work, an edition (patha-siiddhi) of Su^ruta, and the Yogaratna- 
samuchchaya; he mentions several medical works otherwise unknown 
Rrinda of East Bengal wrote his Siddha-yoga between a.d. 975 and 
1000 . 

XJgraditya, the Jaina authm* of Kjolydnakdraka^ says {XX. 87) that he 
wrote his work at Ramagiri in the territory of the Lord of Vengi and 
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Trikaliriga. At the end of it he says tfiat he argued the futility of meat 
eating in the midst of scholars in the court of Nripatunga Vallabha, 
i.e., Amoghavarsha I. He says that his work is the essence of the Jaina 
medical literature comprising a work on Salalcj^a by Puiyapada, on 
Salyatantra bv Patrasvamin (Vidy^nanda), on Visha by Siddhasena, on 
ICayachikitsa by Dasarathaguru. on Sisu-Chikitsa by Meghanada, on 
Vrishya by Siinhanada, and on the entire Ashtanga by Samantabhadra. 

Buddhadasa, king of Ceylon at the end of the fourth century, was 
himself a surgeon and physician, appointed a doctor for every ten 
villages in his kingdom, and wrote in Sanskrit the medical treatise 
SSrartha-sairigraha, a work mentioned in the Pagan inscription of 
1442. 

A good number of works on veterinary science ascribed to mvthical 
authors are known. Tliat there wore writers on elephantology before 
Kalidasa appears from his Haehuvamm (VI. 27); a treatise on the same 
subject Rdjapufrltfa ascribed to Buddha is mentioned in the Matsya 
Purma (XXIV. 2-3). Of historical authors on horses and elephants 
many are known, but not their dates: Jayadatta, son of Vijayadatta 
(Aivavaidyaka), DTpankaram, son of Nanakara, perhaps a Buddhist 
{Afvamidyaka\ Gana, son of Durlabha (Siddhayo^a-sdra-samgraha). 
'fhere is at least one work Hastivaidyaka of VIrasoma which is quoted 
by Bhattotpala, and this gives some idea of its chronological position. 

(D) ASTRONOMY AND MATHEMATICS 

In Astronomy and Mathematics the greatest writer during the pe¬ 
riod was Brahmagupta. He wrote the Brahma-sphuta-siddhanta in a.d. 
fi28 when he was thirtv. He criticised the followers of the Romaka- 
siddhanta for not following the Puranic division of time. He was the 
son of Jishnu of the Bhillamala family and wrote under king Vyaghra- 
muldia of the Chapa family. Two of his works, Brahma-sphuta and 
KhandakhSdya were translated into Arabic in a.d. 773. Albenmi men¬ 
tions two works Brihan-mmasa of Manu and Laghu-m&nasa of 
Pu(Mu)fijala, a southerner. The Laghu-mdnasa of Munjala (or Mun- 
julScharya) is a short treatise in 60 verses; its calculations are for 
A.D. 662, and from its opening verse it would seem that the Br&ian- 
mdikm was also his work. On the Laghu-mdnasa there was a com¬ 
mentary bv Pra.4a.stidhara. Lalla (c. 638), son of Trivikrama, wrote the 
tfOshya) Dhivriddhidantra, a well-known work besides the others re¬ 
ferred to by Bhaskaracharya, a Patlganita and a treatise on Phdita. 
A commentary of his KhandakhSdya or Triiatika on algebra, flourish¬ 
ed about A.D. <750, The Jain Mahavlricharya wrote his GaniitKara- 
9<|mgrah<z under Amu^avarsha I H^^ku^a, 
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Sankaranarayana wrote liis commentary on Laghubhaskanya in 
869 undar Ravi Varman Kulalekhara of Quilon. The autfior records 
his patron's interest in astronomy and the erection of an observatory 
by him at Mahodayapura and a clock in the Balakndeivara near by. 
He mentions many early authors and works. Aryabhata II (c. 950) 
wrote the Aryasiddkanta. Bhat^a Utpala, a Kashmirian is l>est 
known as the commentator of Varahamihira’s works. The commen¬ 
tary on Brihajjataka was written in 966. He also commented on the 
Shatpanch^ikd of Varahamihira’s son, the Khandakhadna of Brali- 
ma^iupta, and according to Alberuni, on the BrihanmlmUmsd. Vastu- 
vidya, a Horasdstra in 75 verses, two treatises on Karana and Pra^na 
mentioned by Alberuni are his independent works. Tlie Gtldhamrt- 
na of Alberuni is evidently the Jnanamala on Prai^na mentioned bv 
the author himself in his ShatpanchdMkd-Vydkhtfd and known from 
manuscripts. Utpala appears to have supplemented Kalvanavarman’s 
SSravalt, a fact mentioned in a Bombay manuscript of the work, and 
earned the title ‘SaravalTpuraka’. He quotes extensivelv from S5f5- 
vali. Another commentator whom Dikshit places c. a.d. 978 is Cha- 
hirveda Prithudakasvamin, mentioned by Alberuni. He commented 
On both the works of Brahmagupta, and seems to have known Maha- 
vTracharya's work. Apte mentions a commentary of his on the Laghn- 
mdnasa also. 

(E) MISCELLANEOUS 

The paucity of technical Arthasastra literature in our period was 
perhaps due in part to the incorporation of Artha matter in the 
Dharma-^astras and Puranas, not to speak of its popularisation in 
Kavya works and odiers like Tanchatantra. Nitisataka of Bhartrihari 
and so on, but partly also to a moral reyolt against its immoral tea¬ 
chings reflected in the literature of die time. A NltUdstra bv Ma- 
thara is mentioned among works useful to a judge in the bhashya 
on the third Chhadasutra, Vyamhdra, of the Jaina canon dating from 
the sixdi century, Two other important works are the NUisdra of 
Kamandaka which is a metrical resume of Kau^lya’s Arthasastra. 
the Nitivdkydmrita of Somadevasuri, a moralised version of Kaufil- 
ya's doctrines. The former was probably a product of the Gupta 
age and the latter is a tenth-century work written perhaps for king 
Mahendrapala H of Kanauj. 

Hie province of KSma^astra was heavily invaded by the rhetorical 
works which dwelt at length on various aspects of Sring5ra-rasa; 
still this bimidli fared a little better ihan Artha. The earliest work 
ip the period we hpar of was a commentaiy on the sutrm of Dattaka 
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by the Gaiiga prince Madl^iavavarman II (fourth century). Another 
lost work, but much better authaaticated, is the Gumpataka, men¬ 
tioned not only in later commentaries, but by Kokkaka who draws 
upon it thri(» in his Rafirahastja. Gumpataka derives its names per¬ 
haps from a courtezan the answers to whose questions by Muladeva 
constitute the work. One of the most interesting works of diis period 
is the HaramekhaiM written in Prakrit by Mahuka or Maghaka, son 
of Madhava and grandson of poet Mandana; it was produced at 
Chitrakufa (Chitor) in the reign of king Dharamvaraha. The author 
gives the date 887 at the end which the Sanskrit commentator re¬ 
fers to the Vikrama era; but it is the Saka era and corresponds to 
A.D. 965 when the ParamSra Dharamvaraha was ruling in Marwar. 
From the manuscript of the work in Nepal it is seen that Mahuka 
belonged to Bhillamala and to the family of Magha. The work con¬ 
tains recipes for medicinal, toilette, health and love purposes, be¬ 
sides others calculated to harass and destroy others to attract and 
captivate them, for ointments, smokes for destroying mosquitoes, 
flies and reptiles, for increasing memory and intelligence, and for 
counteracting poisons; yet others are meant as maternity aids and 
aids to the growth of horses, trees and creepers. There is also a 
m0iantu (glossary) at the end of the names occurring in the recipes. 
The work attained quick recognition, and was drawn upon by some 
Tantra works like the Kakshaputa and cited by Kshirsvamin who 
called it Haramekhalatantra in his commentary on the Amarakosa; 
it is also cited in the section on enticement in the Ratirahasya by 
Kokkoka, the most noteworthy author on Kdmasastra after Vatsya- 
yana. Kokkoka was the son of a poet Gadyavidyadhara, and wrote 
his work for the delight of one Vainyadatta. Usually the work is 
assigned a date later than our period, but it is cited in the commen¬ 
tary Jayamangda (on Vatsyayana) which is known to Bhoja; and 
possibly there is also an indirect reference to it in Somadeva's YaSas- 
tiUika (A.D. 959). The Rativilasa cited by Bhoja as an example of a 
Kamasastra treatise in Kavya form is a work of a different type which 
most probably falls within our period. It is cited in Mankha's Ko4a. 

The literature (rf music (and dance) is closely allied to that of 
Ndtya (dramaturgy) which has been reviewed aJong with rhetoric 
(AlaAhSra). Kohalas work, for instance, covered the field of music 
also, and MataAga cites from him often. The steps in die transi¬ 
tion from the Gandharva or Marga style (ff music to Gana or Dc^l, 
and from the eariier melodic types called to Jatis to Ragas of pqiu- 
lar <Migm are obscure. Bharata does not loiow of Ragas; die epic 
rhapsodies were not suhg to them, but to the seven old Jatis. A few 
Ragas come into view in the Sihha of N^ada, and K^id^a men' 
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Hons fust one specimen In this transition we hear of a large num¬ 
ber of texts associated with the names of gods and sages; §iey are 
mostly known only from citations by later authors and most proba¬ 
bly fall within our perio<l. They fall into three groups, viz., those 
that belong to the older Gandharva stage such as Kambala-Afivatara, 
and Dattila; those that belong to the early DesI stage—Kai^yapa. Sar- 
dula, Yashtika, Durgasakti and Matahga; those that are very much 
later, like Anjaneya. A fragment of Dattila is known; parts of the 
samhitds of Sardiila and Yashtika, art' found in the Matahga text. 
Kambala and A^vatara are two Nagas who, according (o the ilfar- 
kandeya Purdna, propitiated Siva with a class of Gandharva songs 
called Kapala and Kambala. 

Some interval must be taken to separate Kasyapa and Matahga 
from Narada and Kalidasa. Though Kasyapa's work is lost (Nanya- 
deva quotes from a Brihat Kdsijapa) a long citation from him by 
Abhinavagupta shows that, among other things, Kaisvapa dealt at 
length with the interesting question of the connection between par¬ 
ticular Ragas and Rasas. Matahga’s work which marks the next im¬ 
portant stage bears the significant name Brihaddesi, the big book of 
popular music. Matahga quotes the Dhdtupdtha as codified by Bhi- 
masena (a.d. 600) and is clearly earlier than Damodaragupta fc. 800), 
author of Kuttammata. Riidrata also wrote on music as Abhinava- 
giipta shows, and Binduraja and Kshetraraja are other writers of the 
period. 

In the literature of other arts, the Manasdra, the leading text on 
architecture, has been assigned to a.d. 500-700. Bhatta Utpala wrote 
a work on Vdstuvidyd which he quotes in his commentary on the 
corresponding chapters (52-57) of the Brihatsamhitd. On cosmetics, be¬ 
sides the information given in the Puranas, we hear of a work called 
Lokesvara cited as a nandhasdstra by Padmasrl in his work on erotics 
(eleventh century). The Vishmidharmntfora gives much attention to 
painting and iconography; an independent work on painting was 
the Chiirasutra mentioned bv Damodaragupta {Kuttammata, 124) 

111. PRAKRIT AND PALI LITERATURE 

Prakrit as a literary medium became stylized and fixed by means 
of Prakrit grammars in the same way as Sanskrit, MaharashtrT being 
treated at length and the other varieties more briefly and on the 
basis of Maharashtri. Vararuchi and Chanda are the earliest Prakrit 
grammarians now known; the former may be assigned to the fifth 
or sixth century a.d. and there is a gloss on his work by a Bhamaho 
who is generally ideptified with the rhetorician though with no tan- 

w-as 
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giWe proof. Chanda s PfSkrita-lakshatia is taken by Hoernie to have 
preceded Vararuchi, though it was amplified later; but Gune thinks 
that Chanda wrote sometime after the sixth century a.d. when Apab- 
hrarn^a had ceased to be a spoken language and had become a liter¬ 
ary language like the Prakrits, its place in popular speech being 
taken by the incipient modem Indian languages of the IndoAryan 
group. 

The Setubandha or Eavanavadha, written in Maharashb*! Prakrit 
and ascribed to Pravarasena identified by some with Vakataka Pra- 
varascna II, is the earliest Prakrit poem we possess. Dandin calls 
it ‘an ocean of gems of poetry’, and tradition associates Kalidasa with 
the poem which may be tio more than a tribute to its merit, Vak- 
patiraja (styled Kaviraja) of the court of Yasovarman of Kanauj (c 
700-25} wrote the Ckiuduvaho in Maharashtrl. This long poem treats 
of Yatovarman’s victorious military campaigns and the death of the 
Cauda king in battle. Its commentator Bhatta Upendra Haripala 
calls his text Gaudavahosdm, which may indicate that it is an abrid¬ 
gement of a longer original. An earlier and better poem of Vakpati 
which he himself mentions was Mahumahavijaya, possiblv the same 
as the Prakrit poem Madhimiatfiamvijnija mentioned by Anandavar- 
dhana and quoted by Abhinavagupta and Bhoja, Jain story books 
associate Vakpati with Bappa Bhatti and refer to his imprisonment 
in early life and eventual retirement as a recluse. Harivijaya of 
Sarvasena, known to Anandavardhana, Kuntaka and Bhoja, was per¬ 
haps the most famous of the lost Prakrit kavyas: it was also in Maha- 
rashlrT and according to Bhoja carried the sign-word ‘utsaha’ in the 
last verse of each canto; Kuntaka classes Sarvasena with Kalidasa as 
an evample of the graceful style. Anandavardhana himself wrote a 
Prakrit poem on the exploits f)f Kama, Vishamahdnalil'd quoted more 
than once in his Dhvanyaloka. Manchavadha and Edvanaviiaya are 
two other Prakrit poems named by Bhoja and others. The well- 
known Ltliivatl is a Prakrit Katha in verse fc. a.d, 800) by an un¬ 
known poet, son of a Bhashana Bhatta, dealing with the marriage 
of Hala Satavahana with a Sinhalese princess; Bhoja mentions a 
^udmkakatha and cites a short Prakrit passage from it. He has also 
preserved the names of some other types in Prakrit like the Khatida- 
katha {m verse), Kshtidrakafhd (in prose) and Praudhalikd (mixed prose 
and verse with some Sanskrit passages also), as of Apabhram^a 
works as well. 

Malays anthology Sattasai (seven hundred) attests the early accu- 
mulatiotn of large ninnbers of stray Ivrics, muktakas by learned and 
aesthetic authors, adepts in the art of love. These verses, known 
‘alia* among Prakrit poets, doubtlessly continues to be composed in 
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oiir period and possibly some found their way into the anthology 
that passes under the name of Hala. 

The saUdka (corresponding to Sanskrit rulHka) is represented by 
Bajasekhards Karpuramanjari which employs M^^ashtn and Sau- 
raseni, and presents in four acts called ijavnnikontaras, a romance of 
love variegated by the elements of wonder, magic, festival and 
dance. Some late imitations of the work are known. Prakrit was 
employed in texts dealing with technical and arts subjects like polity, 
love, cosmetics, omens, rearing of animals and so on. 

From the beginning the Jains had a predilection for Prakrit, the 
Digambaras preferring Sauraseni related to the Ardhamagadhl of 
their canon, and the Svetambaras a variet)' of MaharashbT. The ear¬ 
liest Jain Mah^ashtri work in this period was the voluminous Vasti- 
devahindi, written in the beginning of the sixth century a.d. by 
Saiighadasa and Dharmasena in a hundred lamhakas and giving the 
fain version of the Ilarivanim and the wanderings of Krishna-Vilsu- 
deva. A version of the Brihatkathd is also imbedded in it. The ver¬ 
satile and prolific Haribhadra flourished in the first part of the 
eighth century. Originally a Brahmin, he assumed the title Virahnnka 
when two nephews of his, who were also his pupils were destroy¬ 
ed by the hostile Buddhists. His Samardichcha-kahd deals with Re¬ 
tribution, Nidana or Karmavipdka, in the story of two inimically 
disposed persons trac'ed through nine births. In his Dhurtakhtjdm 
Haribhadra parodies the miraculous stories in the Brahmanical Pu- 
ranas and epics to cast ridicule upon them; the language here shows 
traces of Ardhamagadhl. Other works of the poet known only by 
name are; Mnnipnti-charita, Yamdhara-charita and Vinmgodd-kafha. 
The Kiwalayamdld of Uddvotana, pupil of Haribhadra, is a more im¬ 
portant story book. The author, also known as Dakshinva-chihna, 
was a Kshatriya of the lunar line, descendant of a Devagupta, author 
of Tripurusha-charita. Uddvotana wrote his work in a.d. 779 at 
the temple erected by one of his teachers VTrabhadra at Jabalipura 
(Thalor in Marwar) when Vatsaraja of the Pratiharas was ruling there. 
Though it is in Tain M^arashtri, it uses Paisachi and Apabhramia, 
and illustrates all the eighteen desa-bhdshSs (dialects) with the pecu¬ 
liarities of die men speaking them. It refers to a number of authors 
and works otherwise unknown to different classes of kathas like 
ullapa, parthma and vara not noticed by Anandavardhana and Bhoja, 
the features of all of which are combined in this samidrna (mixed) 
kathd in champu form. In a.d. 868 8Tlachar)?a produced Chaupanm 
Mahdpurisacharita on the fiftv-three saints. His real name was 
Vimalamati and he mentions an one-act play of his called VibudhQ 
nanda. Vijayasiihhasun wrote a Bhuvanasundarlkathd ip a,d. 917 
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and the short Kalakacharya-KaihSnaka may be assigned to the tenth 
century. 

Pushpadanta, originally a K^yapa Brahmin of $aiva faith, became 
the leading Apabhramsa poet after he took to Jainism. He was pa¬ 
tronized by BKarata, minister of Krishna III (Rashtrakuta) and by 
Nanna, Bharata’s son. His first and most important work was the 
Mahapurana or Timlthi-maha~]mr\m^ur)Mankara began in 959 and 
completed in 9()5, The author claims that in this work could be 
tVaincl the characteristics of all Prakrits, polity, metrics, figures of 
speech, in fact everything in the world of Jainism. Pushpadanta him¬ 
self added a Mtila-fikd (original notes) on which Prabhachandra 
based his commentary. The work consists of two parts, an AdiptirSna 
in 3'^ and a Uftampurdna in 65 chapters. Two shorter Apabhraiwa 
works of the author were a Ndi/akiimdracharin and a Jasanarachariu 
(Yaj^odharacharita) the latter handling the same theme as Somde- 
vasuri’s Sanskrit cliampn (Yasastilaka) written about the same time. 
Among the authors mentioned by Pirshpadanta is the important wri¬ 
ter Svavambhu whose Uarivamsa-piirana and Paiimachariu were 
both left incomplete and completed by his son Tribhinana Svayam- 
bhu. 

Asaga, another predecessor of Pushpadanta, wrote the Vlracharita 
or Vardhamdna-kdvya between 85.3 and 988. Dhavala wrote a 
Uarivnrhsapurdm in which he mentions many authors and works; 
some of these are referred to bv other writers also. Other Apabhramisa 
works produced at the end of our period are Harishena’s Dharma- 
partkfthd (a.d. 988) based on the earlier Prakrit work of Javarama, and 
the Bhavishyatta-kathd of the Bania poet Dhanapala on the fortunes 
and final nirvana of a merchant prince. The dohwi of Saraha and 
Krishiia (c. a.d. 700) shows that the Buddhists of the East also employ¬ 
ed Apabhramsa. 

In Prakrit didactic poetrv we have the Upadesa-pada of the well- 
known Haribhadra, with a commentary bv Vardhamana (a.d. 998^ 
and the Upadesa-mfdd in 542 pathos by Dharmadasagani with the 
commentaries of Siddharshi (ninth century) and of Javasimha, whose 
Dharmopadesa-imld with his own gloss (856) is another important 
work of the same class. Javasimha wrote it under a Bhoja of Kanauj, 
doubtlessly the famous Pratihara Mihira Bhoja. In hymnology may be 
noted Manatuhgas Bhavahora and Parameshthi stavas, Nandisena’s 
Afita-f^anti-stava, and Dhanapiila’s Rishahha-panchdsikd and Vtrastava. 
Dhanapala also composed for his younger sister SundarT a lexicon in 
275 verses called Pdiyalachchhi {Prnkrifa Lakshmt) which mentions 
the Paramara raid on Manvakheta (a.d. 972). In prosody, Virahanka 
wrote the Vritta-fdti’mmuchchaya in the ninth century; in the next 
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centxiry we have besides Svayambhu’s work already inentioiied Naii- 
dita^ya’s Gdtha-lahiharui. All tliese writers adopt their owu methods 
ot scansion and ignore yati (caesura). Svayambhu defines even Sans¬ 
krit metres by niMras and quotes fifty authors in Prakrit and Apabh* 
raih^a, including two poetesses Rah a and Vijja. Viraliahka defines 
Sanskrit metres in Sanskrit and Prakrit metres in Prakrit, and observes 
that the same metie is sometimes known b)' different names and that 
there is no end to metrical varieties as poets invent new forms every 
day. 

Pali witnessed little development on the purely literary side and 
was more or less confined to the religion and philosophy of Buddhism. 
The oldest grammar of Pali and some chronicles of C^e)'lon however 
deserve to be noticed here. Kachchri)'ana’s Pali grammar was, accor¬ 
ding to Geiger, later than Biiddhaghosha and Dharmaprda. Buddha- 
ghosha does not follow Kachcliayana whose work shows the use of 
Panini, Kotantra and even the kfisikd. Kachchayana was a South 
Indian according to tlie Taking records of Burma, and two othei 
grammatical works aie said to be his, viz., Mahanirutti-gandha and 
Chuttanirutti-gandha. The Dtpavamm is the earliest chronicle of 
Ceylon which presents in Pali material gathertjd from older Sinhalese 
commentaries; Buddhaghosha knows it. it is anonymous, irregular, 
and repetitive and is detective in metre and language;, it goes up to 
the reign of Mahanaman and may be placed lietween a.d. 350 and 
450. Based on it and far better finished in the form of an epic poem 
is the Mahdvamsa which uses much additional material and belongs 
to the fifth or tlie sixth century a.d. Its author Malianaman is tradi¬ 
tionally identified with a Thera uncle of king Dhatusena. The fika 
on this work which embodies much valuable matter of quasi-histori- 
cal nature was written perhaps in the tenth century according to 
Geiger; but Malalasekhara assigns it to the seventh or eighth century. 
The Andgatavaihia on the future Buddlias by I'hera Kassapa, the 
Bodhivamsa or Mahdbodhivaima, a translation or a Sinhalese original 
by Upatissa who also commented on the Andgatammsa in the tenth 
century, may also be mentioned. A work of conspicuous literary 
merit is the Jindlamkdra of Buddhadatta, a life of Buddha in 250 ver¬ 
ses, written not earlier than the sixth or seventh century. 
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LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE- 
SOUTHERN INDIA 


i. ANTHOLOGIES 

With the fourth century a.d. begins a new epoch in tlie history of 
Tamil language and literature as in the political and social history 
of the Tamil land. A new impulse surged through the Tamil land 
and its kings and chieftains felt it their duty to collect the ancient 
poems and arrange them in handy and systematic anthologies. They 
employed famous poets to do this work. The best poems were chosen, 
classified according to their subject matter and then again arranged 
according to their length. Thus in Ahattinai^ 400 poems with 4 to 8 
lines each were put into one anthology known as Kurundogai (short 
collection); another series of 400 poems, 9 to 12 lines each, was made 
into Narrinai; a third group of 400 poems ranging from 13 to 31 lines 
each became Aha-ndnuru. Besides these individual stanzas, there 
existed five centums of stanzas each on one tinai by one poet, and 
they formed together the Aihgurunuru. In Pumttinai 400 stanzas 
went into the collection Pura-ndnuru. Besides, there were the ten 
decads of the Padirruppattu of which a detailed account has been 
given in the previous Volume (II, Chs. XVI and XVII). We may pre¬ 
sume that while in some cases the requisite number of poems were 
chosen from a wide range of competing poems, in others a shortage 
had to be made good by the composition of new poems. The Narrimi 
cc«npiled under the orders of Pandya Pannadu-tanda Maran Valudi 
includes two stanzas by him (97 and 301); a verse of his occurs also 
in the Kurundogai (270). Similarly Ukkirap-peruvaludiia who pa 
tronized the collection of Ahandniiru contributes one stanza (26) to it, 
and another to 'Narrinai (98). There are parallel instances in the history 
of Greek anthologies. 

1 See ari<e, Vol. II, Ch. XXI for an explanation of Aham, Puram etc. 

la' Not the same as the homonymous king who took the fortress of Kgnapper. 
pace L>r. V. Svaminatha Aiyar and Pennattur A. Narayanaswamy Aiyar, 
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We have no similar evidence relating to the Puraridnum of whicli 
the colophon is altogether missing, besides two poems and the names 
of the authors of 14 others. The principle followed in the arrange¬ 
ment of the poems is also not clear. Generally speaking, the grains 
matical categories of Purattinai were followed in the main, attentipn 
being given also to the kings of the Chera, P^idya and Chola dynas¬ 
ties in that order, and to minor chieftains, vallals (patrons) and others 
with little regard to chronology. Some at least of the poets represent¬ 
ed in the collection wrote after the grammatical categories of tinai 
and tiirai were fairly settled;2 some verses may have been culled 
from works not now traceable, while some situations explained in the 
colophons to the poems are obviously fictitious or imaginary. 

The four collections named above under Ahattmai are also found¬ 
ed on established grammatical categories, liven Ktinmdogai (col¬ 
lection of short poems) knows of iiyartinai (224), neydarpmippu 
(114), and madatnrdal (17), a purely literiiry convention. So the 
collection were all made after the first grammatical treatises were 
written, or at least after grammatical speculations had crystallized 
in the form of conventional terms. Tolkapplyam frequently adopts 
the views of earlier authors, some of whom may have lived before 
some of the poets represented in the collection, and long before the 
time of the compilers of the collections themselves. 

Some facts relating to the eight collections not so far mentioned 
may now be detailed. Aihgurunur (five short hundreds) perhaps the 
earliest of the anthologies (end of the third century a.d.), contains 
stanzas of three lines, and was put together by Pulatturai-Kilar 
under the patronage of the ‘Elephant-eyed Chera’. The poet Oram- 
bogi composed the centum on marudam, Ammuvan^ that on neydal, 
Kapilar on kurinji, Odal-Andai on pfdai, and Peyan on rnullai. The 
Kurundogai, compiled by Purikko, includes poems by 205 poets. This 
was also among the first collections to be made, Narrinai followed it 
very soon .after. Purandnuru contains a lament on the death of the 
‘Chera of the Elephant-eye’. If this Chera was the hero of the last 
decad in the ‘Ten Tens’ {Padirruppattu), then that anthology may also 
have preceded the Purananuru. The padigams (Skt. pratika) to each 
decad, not found in manuscripts containing only the text, were 
obviously later additions. There exists old commentaries on Ainguru- 
nuru and Padirrupattu. Only 22 out of the 70 songs of the Paripddal 
have survived. An old verse says that it contained 8 poems on 
Vishnu, 31 on Muruga, 1 on Ka^u-kil^ (Kali) or Kadal (sea accord- 


2 Karandai (340), tuihbai (283), uUfiai (50), klflii (298, 365), vaaji (378, 394)i 
ofsym (194. 898). 
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mg to another reading), 26 on tlie river Vaigai, and 4 on the city 
ot Madurai. Each poem has a colophon giving the name of the 
author, of the musician who set it to music, and of the melody to 
which it is set. The author and patron of the collection are alike 
unknown. Fragments of a learned commentaiy attributed to the 
celebrated Parimel-alagar have Survived. Kolittogai, in the Kali 
metre, contains 150 stanzas distributed unevenly among the five 
limis—pdlai 35, kurinji 29, marudam 35, mullai 17, and neydal 33. 
Nachchinarkkiniyar, the commentator, makes it clear that Nallandu- 
vanar made this collection; it is seen from the comment on neydal 
25 that the compiler was also the author of that section; but whether 
he was also the author of the other sections we have no means of 
determining. A stanza of doubtful authenticity ascribes the five 
sections to five diflerent authors, though apart from it there is no¬ 
thing in the style of the poems to preclude all of them being as¬ 
cribed to Nallanduvanar. Ahanananum has 400 stanzas (excluding 
the invocatory verse) composed by 145 poets. The poems are num¬ 
bered schematically; tliose bearing odd numbers belong to pdlai, those 
bearing 10 and its multiples are naydal; those having 4 like 4, 14, 
24 are niuUai; those having number 2 and 8 (2, 8, 12, 18) are kurinji; 
those with die number 6 (6, 16, 26 etc.) relate to marudam. The 
scheme, unknown to Narrinai and Kurundogai, makes this a later 
collection; and its alternative name Nedimdogai (the long collec¬ 
tion) modelled on the name Kurundogai confirms the conclusion. 
Uruttirasanmar (Rudraearma), son of Madurai Uppurikudi-kilar was 
the compiler and Pandya IJkkirap-peruvaludi the patron. To the 
royal patron are attributed stanza 26 of this collection and 98 of 
Narrinai. The names of the poet and the patron figure prominently 
in the legend of the Three Sahgams narrated in the opening para¬ 
graphs ot the Commentary On Iraiyandr-Ahapporul. There is an old 
commentaiy yaluable but meagre, on the first yO stanzas of the 
Ahandnuru. 

The Purandnuru is historically the most yaluable and perhaps the 
latest of the collections. Poems numbered 267 and 268 are missing. 
There is an old commentary up to poem 266. The text of the sub¬ 
sequent poems is not therefore as well established as that of the 
earlier poems in the collection. Of the extant poems 14 are anony¬ 
mous; for 118 only the poets’ names are ayailable without any indi¬ 
cation of the occasion for the song. The poets represented nuriibei 
157, and the kings, chieftains and others 128. The first 85 poems are 
devoted to the three crowned kings of the Tamil land, though un¬ 
evenly distributed among them; 86 is by K&verpetidu (fost^-mother) 
on the heroism of her foster-son. Hien the vatldls (patrons or bene- 
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i actors) are taken up in order. Adigaman Ncdummi Aiiji aud his son 
(87-104); Vel Pari (105-120); Kari (121-126); ‘Ay Andiran (127-36) 
Naujil Valliivan (137-40); Pchan (141-47); Nalli (148-51); Ori (152-53) 
Kongaiiahgilan (154-56); Eraikkoii (157); and Kuinanan (158-ti5). The 
first poem on Kuinanan mentions all the seven vallals’ best known 
lor their liberality. Then follow (166-81) twelve minor chieftains, 
each getting one poem, except Pittah-gorran who takes five poems 
(l68-7:i). Ihis group includes (176) Nalliyakkodan, the hero o1 
i)iriip(in~dnuppadni in the Ten Idylls. In poems 182-95 some general 
truths and principles ol conduct are expatiated upon by kings and 
poets of distinction. Poems 196-242 are on various aspects of the 
relations between poet and patron. Then occurs a series of pixims in 
which a note of sadness is predominant. A poet regrets the irrecover¬ 
able loss of carefree youthfulness (243), a king grieves over the death 
of his beloved queen (245, no. 244 being a fragment of only two 
line) and a devoted queen perfonns sati (246-47). Poems 248-56 are 
oil the state ol widowhood and its hardships. Till this point the 
compilation includes poems on themes of what are technically known 
as purappuram and ahappuram, and poems bearing on war are few. 
Jleiicetorth the poems begin to bear on war, puram proper. Similar 
in some ways to the shddgunya of the Arthasdstras are the seven 
tinais of puram viz., vetchi dealing with cattle-lifting, karandai witli 
the recovery of cattle—^both themes familiar to the Mahdbhdrata; 
mnji with invasion of foreign territory by a vijigishu (conqueror). 
kdnji with resistance to the invader, urinai and nochchi respectively 
with siege of a fortress and its defence, twnbai and vdhai dealing 
respectively with open battle and victory. These technical terms 
are taken from the names of flowers, and the hero and his army are 
supposed to wear on their heads the flowers appropriate to the occa¬ 
sion. The poems on these tinais bear numbers 257-358. From 359 
to the end the poems once again relate to tinais under purappuram 
and repeat names of some kings and poets that have occurred earlier 
in the collection. It is probable that though the names of poets and 
kings and the circumstances ol the composition of the poems may be 
fairly early in date, the tinais and their subdivisions turais were 
added by the commentator about the twelfth or thirteenth century 
A.D. on the basis of the Purapporul-venbd-mMai, a work of the eleven¬ 
th century .3 

The facts mentioned so far suggest the following as the most pro 
bable chronological order of the collections, viz 1) Mngurunuru, 2) 
Kurundogai, 3) Narrinai, 4) Padiiruppattu, 5) Ahandnuru and 6) Pura 


3 U. Noofacbi n S r k k fni y wr on UZ, 90ti 
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nanuru. The second, third and fifth were compiled at Madurai as 
seen from their colophons; the first most probably at Toodi, the capi¬ 
tal of the ‘Chcra ot the Elephant-eye'; ttie VoUmuppaitu being en¬ 
tirely on tlie Cheras must also have been collected at their capital.^ 
On the Purandnuru we have no decisive evidence, but from the facts 
that the poem immediately after tlie invocation is on a Chera, and 
that the Uhera occupies the first place among the three kings in the 
earlier poems, we may infer tliat it was also compiled at the Chera 
capital. Ihe first collection goes back to tlie end of the third century 
A.D.; the others may belong to the fourth. 

The two remaining collections out of the eight, Pmipa-4al and 
KaliUogai, briefly noticed already, clearl)' belong to a later age. None 
of the poets ot the Paripddal figures among the authors in the 
six anthologies above named.5 ihe nature and number of Sanskrit 
words and expressions in the Paripd4al bespeak its late origin,6 and 
late forms ot even Tamil words abounds,as also late terminations 
and late Puranic tales like the Ahalya episode, Prahlada's story, 
namudramathana, and so on. Social institutions and manners ot a 
late date are also there—e.g. manmagalir (7), expert danseunses; 
ariibdvdclal (11), ceremonial bathing ot maidens with the companies 
in the month ot Tai (Jan.—Feb.). Women’s ornaments, decorations 
and cosmetics are seemingly more varied than in the earlier antho¬ 
logies. Lastly, the astronomical data in tlie eleventh song point to a 
date about the middle of the seventh century a.d.,^^ and the compil 
ation of the anthology was perhaps later. Kalittogai is also in a 
similar case. Late terminations like kdl in alldkkdl (124) and el as in 
KdUdyel (144) besides late formations like and (139) may be noted. 
Earlier poems are drawn upon as for instance Kurundogai 18 in Kali 
137; Tirukkurd in 139, 142-5. An incident from the Uttara-Rdmd- 
yatj^ elaborately described in Kali 38, and the story of Udayana paci¬ 
fying the elephant Nalagiri with the music of his vtm Choshavati 
{Kali 2) also point to a late dale. These two collections which were 

4 Neithfr Ainguj-uiium nor Tadifj-uppattu mentions Vanji or Karavur, though Vafiji 
occurs once iit Padigam IX of the latter. 

5 Nallanduvanar of Ahum 43 is called Madurai Asiriyar; Aham 59 mentions 
Anduvan, These two are different from the poet of the Paripdtlal who is called only 
Asiriyar Nallanduvanar. Likewise the author of Pufam 182 Ilaihpemvaludi who died 
in the sea (Kadaliil-nuiyiHla) was different from the author of Paripadal 15 on Tirumal 
(Vishpu). The former was a Jain as his reference to ‘Indirar’ in the plural and the 
highly ethical tone lus poem tend to show. 

0 E.g. kavitai (6), amritapanam (8), mithuham and mallika-malai (11). 

7 Aniam (6), nan (6). 

0. L. D. Swamikkaimu Pillai gives a,i>« 634, Indian Efdiemerlei, I, i. pp. OS-109* 
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probably made about the eighth century must be taken to be in a 
separate class which may be styled later Sarigam works. 

The invocation in the Pandirruppattu is missing; in the other five 
eaily collections it is by ‘Perundevanar who sang the Bharatam’. 
The identity of this author is not easy to make out. Some hold him 
to be the author of Bh&rata-venbd of the time of Nandi-varman III 
Piillava; if this is correct even the early collections will have to be 
assigned to the nindi century a.d. 9 But in the Larger Sinnamanur 
plates (tenth century a.d.) there is a pointed reference to a transla¬ 
tion of the Bharat am into Tamil which stands in close relation to 
the establishment of the Tamil Saiigam at Madurai. These facts 
together with the extant colophons to the earlier collections point 
clearly to the fourth century a.d. at the latest for their compilation. 
The invocatory stanzas were still later additions. 

Of the PattuppdUu, we may doubt if it ranked as an anthology 
in early times. The Commentanj on the Iraiyundr Ahappurul does 
jiot mention it. There is no colophon indicating that the poems form¬ 
ed ail anthology. Ilampuranar, the earliest extant commentator on 
Tolkdppiyam, mentions the individual poems by name, and gives no 
indication that he knew of them as a collection. But Nachchin^- 
kkini)^ar in his commentary on Malaipadukacldm clearly refers to the 
anthology. 10 Apparently the anthology of the ‘Ten Idylls’ {Pattuppd¬ 
Uu) came into existence as such between the time of Ilampuranar 
and that of Nachchinarkkiniyar, say about the eleventh century. The 
Tirumurug-urruppadai which is placed first in the collection was 
doubtless a late addition. Tolkappiyar (c. a.d. 500) in his definition 
of drrnppadai does not contemplate poems like this. The poem finds 
a place in the eleventh book of the Saiva tirumurai (canon). Its com- 
jiosition may be placed about a.d. 700, and its inclusion in Pattu- 
ppdttu must have been later. 

In a.d. 470 a Dramila Sahgha was established at Madurai under 
the guidance of Vajranandi.il Names like Ulochchanar, Matirttan 
among those of early poets, and the glimpses of Jain cosmology, 
mythology and austerities in some of the early poems 12 indicate die 
role of Jainas in Tamil literature from very early times. The reference 
in the Sinnamanur plates to the Saiigam established in Madurai by 
one of the successors of Nedunjaliyan of Talaiyalahganam, may well 

9 (Ka<^ugu) Perundevanar, author of NajriiyU 8.3, Kutundhgfii 255, and Ahum 51 
was obviously a different poet, and does not come into question here. 

10 Discussion on dnatidak-kunam under 1. 145, 

11 E. P. Rice, History of Ktpvtrese Ltferature, p, 24; IBBRAS, XVn, (i) p. 74j 
C. Minaksbi, AdministraHon and Sodd Ufe under the Pallavas, p. 22^7. 

12 £. g. Furam 175. Aham 59, 198. 
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be to the institution established or possibly revived by Vajranandi. 
I’he tradition of three Sahgams in the Commentary on IraUjanar- 
ahapporul (Kulaviyal) may be later than the Sinnamanur plates which 
menlion only one Sahgam. In tliat tradition Kaduhgon (end of the 
sixth century a.d.) is connected with the activities of the first Sah- 
gam towards its close. This supports the date suggested by the Jain 
sources for the foundation of the Saiigam, a name borrowed from 
lJuddliist and Jaina religious terminology which describes the order 
oi monks as a Sahgha. The Jainas it may be noted were the most 
enthusiastic apostles of learning and literature in the Tamil country 
and elsewhere. While the learned Braliinins generally consorted with 
princes and nobles of the land, the Jainas found their most loyal lay 
adlierents among the merchant classes and the common people and 
their literary work was calculated to carry on appeal to these 
classes.i'^ The Jain Prakrit, Ardliamagadhi, had many points in com¬ 
mon with Tamil such as the tendency to reduce all declensions to 
one type, absence of the dual number, assimilation of conjunct con¬ 
sonants, and so on. The Jains had wide interests and applied them¬ 
selves to the study of logic, mathematics, astronomy and other 
branches of learning with equal ardour. Perhaps grammar was their 
favourite pursuit. Rapsoni4 says: ‘1 hey have played a notable part 
in the civilization of Southern India, where the eiu*ly literary deve¬ 
lopment of the Kanarcse and Tamil languages was due, in a great 
measure, to the labours of Jain monks.’ Though there is no specific 
record of the activities of Vajranandi’s Sarigam, the remarkable out¬ 
put of grammatical and ethical works soon after its establishment 
is evidence of its great achievement. 

2. grammar 

Tradition credits Agastya with the authf)rship of the first Tamil 
grammar- Though some citations in works like tlie Ydpparungalam 
raise a presumption that there existed in fact an Agastya and a gram¬ 
mar attributed to him, it seems belter not to build too much on 
such facts which are proof only of the existence of a common belief 
about Agastya in relatively late times. The work of Agastya is not 
forthcoming and his figure, as has been demonstrated already, t4a too 
shadowy to be treated as historical in any specific context. It is also 
well known that several modem forgeries in the spheres of gram¬ 
mar, medicine, astrology and so on, have been fathered on him. The 

13 Cl. Winternitz, HIL, 11« p. 475. 

14 Afwtent India, p, 56. 

14i Arda, Vof, I, chapter o& Aryantzatton of the South, 
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Tdhappiyam is die earliest of extant Tamil grammars. Its author 
Tolkappiyar (lit. the ancient Kavya, or member of the gens of Kavi- 
u^anas) is said to have been one of the twelve disciples of Agastya, 
joint-authors of a comprehensive work Pannirupadalam or Purrappo- 
rul. This also is a very doubtful tradition, and the Pannirupadalam 
is not known except by a few citations ascribed to it in the commen¬ 
tary of Ilampuranar on Tolhapphjam, and [XJrhajis also in the com¬ 
mentary on Virasoliijam. The Tolkappiyarn is directly indebted to 
Panini.lS even a verse from the relatively late Paninlija^Hhihd being 
rendered in Tamil in Tolkappiyarn I, 83. Patanjali’s elassificatioii of 
compounds is closely followed, and his technical terms translated.16 
Manii has been studied and utilized by Tolkappiyar in regard to 
certain social prescriptions. The thirty-two iantrayuktis of Kaii- 
tilya’s Arthasdstra are reproduced at the end of the Tamil work also. 
Tolkappiyar also borrows from the Ndtya Rostra of Bharata and the 
Kdmasutra of Vatsyayana.i^ The earliest dale to which Tolkappiyar 
may reasonably be assigned is about the dale of the establishment of 
Vajranandi’s Sangam. The use of the word orai (Skt. hard) in Tol- 
kdppiyam (III, 133) may also be taken to support this date. 

Tolkappiyar appears to have been a Jain by persuasion. Tn the 
prefatory verse to his work he is called padimaiyon, one who ob¬ 
serves the (Jain) vow known as padimai, and the Jain classification 
of lives {]wa) and non-lives (afiva) is found in the marapiyal s'eclion 
of the Tolkd.ppiyam {suinui 27-33). The work is said to have been 
tested and approved by Adangottasan (teacher of Adangodu) in the 
learned assembly of Nilandaru-tiruvir-Pandiyan. Adangodu is a 
village in the Vilavangodu taluq in South Travancorc, and some of 
Tolkappiyar’s sutras. (T. 241, 287, 378) relate to linguistic usages which 
have survived in Malayalam language to this day. Tlie identity of 
the Pandya is not clear. The author of the prefatory verse is Panam- 
baranar, a name which occurs in Kurimdogai as that of the author 
of a poem (52). and a grammar called Panarnpdram is also known, 
lor some of its sutras are cited in the commentaries on Ydppariin- 
galam and Nannfd. We mav perhaps identify the author of the 
prefatory verse with the grammarian and treat him as an elder con¬ 
temporary of Tolkappiyar. 

The Tolkappiyarn consists of three adhikdras (sections). The first 
section deals with phonology and accidence in nine iyais or subsee- 

15 Cf. Tol. 11, 557 with Pan. IT, 3, 18; 575 with Pan II, 3, 19 and so on. 

16 11, 419 and Kielhom's ed. of Mahabhashya I, pp. 379-80, 382, 392. 

17 Manu III, 48-7 and Tol. IH, 185. 

18 Cl', the eight rams of Bharata (VI, 15) with the eight meyppadu (Tol. HI, 3) 
^nd the (losdvasthas of Kamos. V, i with Tol. llh 97- 
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tions; the second section, with syntax in nine iyak; and the third 
with poetical themes, rhetoric {rasas, figures of speech), prosody, and 
usage in nine iyds. In the subsection on phonology, it may be 
noted with interest that the letter-forms of the consonants, in par¬ 
ticular of m and short e and o are given in nun-marapu (13-17). 
In the same subsection, we find an important piece of original in¬ 
vestigation. The structure of words has been studied and the sequ¬ 
ence of sounds noted with care {sutras 23-30). This is a feature 
which has not been found elsewhere in the whole range of Indian 
grammatical literature, not excluding P^inlyam. The peculiarity of 
the Tamil language in which the short u plays such an important 
part is also adequately treated. 

The next section, i.e., on syntax continues the treatment of acci¬ 
dence or morphology in the earlier subsections. As Tamil is an 
agglutinative language we see the necessity of treating its morpho¬ 
logy in extenso. Parts of speech are next dealt with; we find four 
parts of speech viz., peyar (noun), vinai (verb), idai (particles incre¬ 
ments, augments etc.) and uri (indeclinables, adjuncts etc.). These 
correspond to the four parts of speech in Sanskrit, viz., ndma, 
dkhyata, upasarga and nipdta. The last subsection on uri mainly con¬ 
sists of lexical matter. Tolkappiyar had liberal views regarding the 
vocabulary of the Tamil language. He says that the poetic or literary 
vocabulary consists of common native words, artificial or affected 
words consisting of homonyms and synonyms, provincial and local 
words and Sanskrit words {echchaviyal, 1). Besides making this gene¬ 
ral observation, he provides us a cardinal principle for our guidance. 
He tells us that if in course of time new words get into currency, 
they should not, on the score of their being new, be treated as un¬ 
acceptable {echcha 56). So far as Sanskrit words are concerned, he 
uses several of them in his grammar. He defines Sanskrit technical 
terms, e.g. suUiram, pat {d) daJam, pindam (seyyul ]6}),amh()tarangam 
tknjiful 145), kdneiigai {marapu 98). He formulates rules regarding 
Sanskrit words, e.g. Bharani etc. {uyh-mayangiyal, 45), Chittirai {ihid., 
84), phalakai (pullimyangiyal, 79), tamarai (skt. tamarasa, pullimayan- 
giyal, 98). He translates Sanskrit terms, (e.g. Tam verrumai = Skt. 
\ibhakti; avaiyalmoli = asabhya; nul = sutra). 

Also he translates Sanskrit sutras (e.g. pirappiyal, 1 = Pan. Siksha, 
12; meyppattiyal 3 = Bharata N§tya Sastra VI, 15). He refers to 
classifications mentioned in Sanskrit works such as the eight kinds of 
marriage (kalaviyal, 1), ten kinds of poetic defects (marapiyal, 95, 105) 
and thirty-two kinds of uktis (marapiyal 95, 107). In addition to the 
above Sanskrit elements, he uses several Prakrit words also e.g. paiyul 
(uri, 45), hmam, (uri, 59) panniatti (seyyuliyal, 173), pa^imai (abatti- 
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nai 30), etc. He adopts Prakrit sutras, e.g., the 21st and 22nd sHtras 
or molimarapu correspond to two sutras of Prakrita-prakMam 
(1.35.42). 

The third section that is on poetic themes etc., deserves careful exa¬ 
mination. Some subsections, the first five, are believed to throw 
much light on the social customs of the ancient Tamils. The sub¬ 
sections one, three, four and five treat of love themes and the second 
subsection of non-love themes technically known as ‘aliam’ and 
‘piiram’ respectively. Taking Aham first, some general considerations 
relating thereto are first mentioned in the first iyal (ahattinai-iyal). 
There are seven love-aspects or timis, including the five regional 
tirnais. The first, known as kaikkilai, is the one-sided love of a youth 
for a maid. The last, known as penmclimi, is the unequal love lead¬ 
ing to excesses. The five regional timis deal with mutual love reci¬ 
procated in equal degree, between a youth and a maid well matched 
in every respect. These are called regional because the Tamil land 
is divided into five regions—^mountainous {kurinji), forest or pastoral 
^mullai), agricultural {marudam), maritime {neydal) and desert {palai), 
to each of which a particular love-art is ascribed.t9 This recipro¬ 
cated love is divided into two kinds, pre-marital love and marital 
love; the former being called kalavu and the latter karpu. Kalavu, 
Tolkappiyar takes care to add, corresponds to the Gandharva union 
of the Aryan system of marriages, made famous by the union of 
Dushyanta and Sakuntala. The third subsection deals with kalavu 
and the fourth, with karpu. The fifth sub-section, porul-iyal and 
sixteen sutras (177-192) of seyyid-iyal treat of some miscellaneous 
matters relating to love. The second subsection deals with non-love 
themes {purattinai) whose subdivisions have been noticed above. 

Even this rough outline is sufficient to show the utterly artificial, or 
at best conventional, character of the treatment. Tolkappiyar him¬ 
self recognises the distinction between art and reality in a sutra 
(ahattinai, 56). The former he calls nataka-valakku and the latter 
ulagiyal-valakku, corresponding to ndtya-dharmi and loka-dharmi of 
Bharata Ndtya Sdstra (Ch. XIV, 69, 73). Hence one must be careful 
when trying to find out any substratum of reality beneath the arti¬ 
ficialities mentioned above. To deduce the existence of free love in 
ancient Tamilagam on the evidence of these artificialities is to follow 
the will-o’-the-wisp. The tinais may have had some meaning and 
function in pre-Tolkappiyam days; but thev never had any influence 
on the development of Tamil literature. Today, as it has been for 


19 Vol. II. Ch. XXI (ante). 
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many cMituries past, they have no meaning except for the anti¬ 
quarian. 

But we may absolve Tolkappiyar of all responsibility for originat¬ 
ing these tinais. Even in the opening sutra of the third secfion he 
refers to previous author's collectively. As Tolkappiyar was a Jain 
perhaps we owe to Jain authors these infelicitous classifications. At 
nnv rate, the conception of the meeting of the lovers in a grove, 
all alone, their mutual love of equal intensity and their immediate 
union so characteristic of the pre-marital love of regional tinais 
'hnlnmi) corresponds to the Jain conception of enjoyment in bhogn- 
hhnmL^Q The famous commentator on Tirukkural defines kalavu^^ 
as the sanctionless union of two lovers who remain changeless being 
free from disease, old age, and death who are well matched in 
beauty, wealth, age, family, character, love etc., and who meet each 
other induced by fate, all alone with no ont. in their vicinity. The 
commentator has developed the idea of bhoga-hhumi and made its 
utterlv conventional character quite obvious. But Tolkappiyar, be it 
said, keeps the extra-mundane aspect entirely in the background 
and is more in accord with tlie spirit of the love-lyrics of the Sari- 
gam age. He is mainly concerned with the several situations when 
the various characters in stray lovc-scencs are entitled to speak. It 
is only the later grammarians that have tried to piece together a 
connected love-drama and made it schematic and thoroughly con¬ 
ventional. 

Besides the poetic themes, the third section of Tolkappitjam con¬ 
tains a subsection on sentiments and their physical manifestations, 
another on figures of speech, a third on prosody and finally a sub¬ 
section on literary usage. These subsections show a master mind of 
extraordinary profundity of learning. The chapters on sentiments 
and figures of speech arc no doubt based upon works like Bharafa 
Natija SSstra; but the treatment shows a rare inwardness, a brilliant 
expository power and a crystal-clear formulation peculiar to the 
author. His subsections on prosody and on literary usage are master¬ 
pieces of their kind. His deep knowledge of the works of the earlier 
grammarians, his thoroughness on the mechanistic side of prosody 
and his accuracy in ascertaining the usage of words have not been 
approached by any grammarian since his time. 

More than twenty works on grammar are cited in the valuable 
commentary on Yapparungalam. But none of them seems to be de¬ 
finitely earlier than TolkSppitjam. Some may be contemporaneous. 

20 Vide DivSkaram, XII, 97; Chuldmat^l, turavu, 186-9Q; Iraiyanar comm. p. 12- 

21 Kftmfittupa-pSl! Kalaviyal, introduction- 
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M^-puranam and Bhuta-pardnam are held to be such. But Md-purd- 
nam contains sutras in venbd metre, contrary to the earlier concep¬ 
tion of siltra. It may be a late work of a very inferior quality. No¬ 
thing is known of Bhuta-purdmm. Avinayam and Panamhdram are 
most probably contemporaneous with Tolkdppitjam. Of these, 
Avinayam seems to have been a work of exceptional merit, and there 
was a commentary on it by Raja-pavittira-pallavadaraiyar, as noted 
by Mayilainathar in his commentary on Nanniil. There was a com¬ 
pendium to the prosody section of this work, known as Ndladi 
Ndrpadu.^^ Both the text of Avinatjam and the commentary are now 
lost. A few of the grammars followed Tolkdppiyam in their treat¬ 
ment of the subject and were definitely later. Such for instance were 
Palkdyam; Pal-kdppiyam, Smikdkkai-pacliniyam and Kakkai-padini- 
yam. A tradition says that Sirttkakkai-padimyam was a contempora¬ 
neous work, as its author was a co-disciple with Tolkappiyar. But this 
tradition cannot be relied upon, as the work deals with metres which 
came into use in later times. Among the later grammars which 
deserve special mention is Mayechchurar-yoppu. Evidently this was 
a work entirely devoted to prosody as its name shows. The author 
made a comparative study of prosody in both Sanskrit and Tamil 
imported several notions found in Sanskrit works on prosody and 
rhetoric and explained his sutras with ample illustrative stanzas. He 
is largely quoted in the commentary on Ydpperungalam, and from the 
terms in which he is referred to, we may infer that he lived not far 
removed from the time of the commentator. He may be assigned to 
the eighth or ninth century a.d. 

Before leaving Tolkappiyar s age, a word must be said regarding 
standard Tamil or ‘Sendamil’ as it is called by him. For the first time 
in the history of Tamil language, this term is used by Tolkap¬ 
piyar. It is not found anywhere in the entire Sangam collections. Its 
importance may easily be recognized. There is said to be a Sendamil 
area surrounded by twelve districts which were the sources of pro¬ 
vincialisms {tisaich-chol). Neither the limits of the Sendamil area 
nor the twelve districts are mentioned by Tolkappiyar. But, since he 
gives the number twelve, it must be presumed that the Sendamil area 
and the adjoining districts were well known in his time. The com¬ 
mentators name the districts with instances of provincialism from 
each of them, and they also define the limits of ‘Sendamil' land to a 
small area round about Madurai. We may infer from this that during 
Tolkappivar’s time, an elementary notion, at least, of linguistic geo¬ 
graphy was prevalent. An advance on the knowledge of the Sangam 

22 See Yapparungdlk-harie(U, I. com. 
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poets is certainly observable here. Of the twelve districts, we hear 
only of three, viz. Kudanadu, Pulinadu and Punanadu in Sangam 
works; we hear also of three tribes, viz. Kuthivar, V41ir, and Aru- 
valar from which three more districts might be inferred. The rest 
are unknown. 

The steps by which the language of Madurai rose to the position 
of the literary norm are not kno>vn, but once the recognition of the 
idiom as the standard began in however small a measure, the exis¬ 
tence of the Saiigain to which all poets turned for guidance and ap¬ 
probation must have helped to consolidate the position. The min¬ 
strels who moved from court to court entertaining their hosts with 
the recitation of songs and tales must have served as a factor ensur¬ 
ing the spread of the literary idiom all over the Tamil country. 
Tolkappiyars definition of usage {valakku, marapu 89) shows that 
this idiom was close to (he speech of upper classes [mjarndor) by no 
means free from dialectical angularities which must have been re¬ 
duced to a purified norm in literary practice as in Sir Francis Gabon's 
composite photographs of race. Tolkappiyar came after the establish¬ 
ment of this literary usage and the distinctions between that usage 
and dialectal varieties of the language had become subjects of obser¬ 
vation and speculation. ‘Sendamil' corresponds exactly to the word 
‘Samskrita’, a name first applied to the Indo-Aiyan speech in the 
Ramayana.23 

3. DIDACTIC LITERATURE 

From the end of the fifth century religious and philosophical con¬ 
troversy began to fill a large place in the life of the Tamil country, 
and the popular theistic bhakti movement led to sharp sectarian 
antagonisms which were reflected in literature. Hinduism girded 
itself up against Buddhism and Jainism. Buddhism was academic 
in its tone, and its activities were confined to preserving and trans¬ 
cribing Buddhist texts, writing commentaries on them, and founding 
monasteries here and there. Jainism on the contrary aimed at pro- 
selytism on a lai'ger scale. The Jains mastered the language of the 
people and sought their allegiance by writing important works in it, 
particularly gnomic and didactic poems. To this activity we owe the 
immortal Kural. This work is ascribed by Tamil Jain tradition to the 
famous Kundakundacharya, whose original name was Padmanandin 
and who was also known as Vakragriva, Elacharya and Gridhrapi- 
chchha. But he wrote in Prakrit and could not have been the author 
of this celebrated Tamil work. Samaya-Divakara, author of a com- 


23 Kdtti, op. oit., p. 5. 
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mentary on Nilakesi who cites the Kural frequently as em-ottu (our 
authority) does not ascribe it to Kimdakunda. About Valluvar, the 
real author of the Kural, very little is known. A doubtful tradition 
makes him an out-caste bv birth; he has also been taken to have 
been a weaver, a Vellala and what not. There is epigraphic evidence 
in favour of equating Valluvar with Vallabha, a superintendent or 
king's officer.24 Valluvar is defined in the Dwakaram (II, 29) as 
ul-padu-karumattalaivan, chief of the drummer boys who proclaim¬ 
ed the royal commands and were usuallv drawn from the Pariah 
caste. Tradition says that Valluvar was bom in Mylapore, lontj known 
as a Jain centre. Relying on a verse (21) in Tiruvalltwamalai some 
suggest that his birth place was Madurai, also a stronghold of 
Jainism from the fifth to the seventh century a.d. We may be sure 
that Valluvar was a lain from fho enithets he bestows on his deitv 
in the opening decad of his work which are jointly applicable onlv 
to Arhat as even Parimelalagar reluctantly admtis. Samava-Diva- 
kara's testimony to the Jain character of the work has alreadv been 
cited. The Rural is counted among the kihk-kanakku (didactic 
manuals) which are always distinguished from Saiigam works as be¬ 
longing to a later time, their authors being described as pirchdnror 
(the alite of a later day) by perasiriyar.25 A study of Valluvar’s work 
jeveals that he is largely indebted to well known Sanskrit authors 
snch as Manu, Kautilva and Kamandaka, to Ayurvedic treatises, and 
to Kdmasutra.^^ Of these works Kdmasutra is assigned to the fourth 
century a.d. by both Keith and Wintemitz, though the former is 
inclined to give even a later date, a.d. 590.27 As for Kamandaka for 
whom Valluvar has a partiality, Keith puts him as late as c. 700, 
though others have made him contemporary with Varahamihira,28 
(a.d- 550). Tbe earliest date for the Kural must therefore be found 
about A.D. 600. This accords well with our date for Tolkappiyar to 


24 M. Raghava Aiyangar, AraychchUtokudi, pp. 206-9. 

25 Tol. Sefjy. 158, 235 com. 

20 Ct. Kural, 41 and 47 on the importance of grdiostha with M. Ill 78; Kufal 58 
with M. V, 155; Kural 396 with M. TI, 218 and so on. Likewise Kufcil 501 and KA. 
1, 10; 431 and 432 with KA. I, 6; Kural 385 with Kamandaka IV. 1 for the order of 
the seven angas of a state; 385 with 1, 20; 581 with XIII. 28, 29, 31. Again, in the 
omission of details of administration and in giving prominence to didactic morality 
the Nltisara ctf Kamandaka is followed by Kural, Kural nos. 984-50 are derived from 
Ayurvedic treatises; 1101 Is a rendering of Kama^ra I, 2, 11. Cf, also Kufol 1312 
with Kamasiitra VI, 2, 15. 

27 Keith, op. (M., pp. 460, 460; Wintemitz, HIL, HI, p. 540. 

28 Keith, op, dSt., p. 403. 
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whose work Valluvar is indebted.29 Linguistic considerations streng> 
then this conclusion. There is a higher percentage of Sanskrit wor£ 
in the Kurd than in the early Sahgam works,39 and in TolkapjHyam, 
New forms of functional words appear in the Kurd for the first time 
and from some notable similarities in the use of new words between 
Valluvar and Appar, we may conclude that the two lived about the 
same time c. a.d. 600.31 

Valluvar’s great work consists of three books, the first book treat- 
inn of aram (dharma), the second, of porul (artha), and the third of 
inham (kdma). There are 37 chapters in the first book; the first four 
called pdyiram (which by the way is a Prakrit word) or prefatory 
matter (invocation etc.), the next twenty about ill-aram {grihasthn 
dkrama) and the next thirteen about turav-aram {sanydsa asrama). 
The second book on porul contains seventy chapters, the first twenty- 
five dealing with kings, their duties etc., the succeding thirty-two 
chapters with the rest of the constituent elements of a State, and the 
next thirteen with miscellaneous matters. The third book on iribam 
contains twenty-five chapters, the first seven being on pre-marital 
love (halavu) and the next eighteen on marital love. There are thus 
one hundred and thirty three chapters in all, each chapter containing 


29 KunU 28 with Tol. Seyy. 178. The date of Valluvar has become a matter 
ot sfflitiment among modern Tamils. One writer places him c. 1250 b . c . (Ktdaikkadir, 
January, 1950). Others begin a Valluvar era from Januaiy, 30 b . c . 

30 For a list see Tuinilch-chu^T-manigal pp. 72-3. 

31 Nouns including those of uyar-tiifai category, have begun to take the sufBx ‘gal’ 
to denote plural (e.g. purijjargal 919). Verbs have begun to take the infix of ‘anippi’ 
to denote pn'sent tense (e.g, iravfininra, 1157) and the termination ‘an’ has begun 
to take the place of ‘al’ indicating future tense of 1st person, singular (e.g, itaptHm, 
1007). 

*1110 .subjuiK-tive ending ‘el (enin < enil < el) (388) and iinril (a-y-in < ayin-al < 
5nal; 53) are late arrivals very far from the ‘in’ ending of the Sahgam post posi¬ 
tions fixing themselves to the roots ‘en’ and ‘a’ respectively. The adverbial ending 
'maV added to the negative particle ‘a’ with verbal themes as in setj-a-a~tnal, (101), 
313) is unknown to early SaAgam works, the earlier ending being ‘tu’ as in Uatxinai 
306. So also is the negative ‘al-l-al’ meaning except, the earlier form being ‘apfi*, a-s 
in Nanimi 27. Moreover, ‘van’, ‘pan’ and ‘pakku’ arc late ending of verbal par¬ 
ticiples. Of these two occur in the Kurd-drivan (701), karappakku (1227, 1129) 
and vepakku (1128). Finally, in the rase of words which have been dianging their 
lorms in course of time, later forms are found in Kural-poldu (412, ^9, 569, 
930, 1229). 

Besides these, many new words which are definitely known to have been in use 
about the beginning of the 7di cent. a.i>. and not earlier are found in Valluvar's 
Kural. Examples are oppSri (1072, ApfMir V, 3, 1) pdU (1074, Appar, V 5 1) tnadu 
(wealth: 400, Appar V, 77, 4) tuc^hu (340, Appar IV, 69, 8); pakkiyam {Kurd; 
1141, Appar, V, 48, 6) pu&mai (18, Appar, IV, 78, 4) namam (380; Appar, V, 
80. 5), Kodu-Kondu (1384, Appar V, 5, 8). 
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ten distichs in the metre known as Ku^al. Hence it has become usual 
to call the work itself by the name of Kura/, though it is fairly certain 
that the name given by the author was Mup-pal or the trichotomous 
(book).3ia 

Never before, nor since, did words of such profound wisdom issue 
lorth from any sage in the Tamil land. It is true that Valluvar drew 
his material from Sanskrit sources, as indicated above, but his genius 
transmuted them into real gold. Manu had features which were pecu- 
har to his own time and to the times of his subsequent redactors. His 
society was god-ordained, hierarchic in its structure, and unalterably 
fixed by the Karmic influence. It denied equality between man and 
man-in the eye (;f the law. Kautilya was more a politician than a 
statesman. He found in his great work room for a state-craft moti¬ 
vated by an unquenching thirst for conquest and cluuacterised by a 
mechanistic efficiency and thoroughness which we now associate 
with the Germans. He would regard humane considerations as 
weakness. Vatsyayana devoted his Kfimasftira to a treatment of 
carnal pleasure in all its details, and he had no e)'e for the ennobl¬ 
ing aspect of lover. Valluvar, the Tamil sage, excels each one of 
these ancients in their respective sphere. lie makes humanity and 
love the cementing force of his society, and considerations of birth 
are of no account to him. Ilis political wisdom is characterised by 
a breadth of vision at once noble and elevating. The sexual love 
w'hich he depicts with inimitable grace and delicacy is idealistic, 
even if it be schematic and mannered. Its romance is ethereal and 
carries us to an atmosphere where purity of emotion, freshness and 
beauty reign supreme. No wonder his great work took by storm the 
learned academicians of Madurai, as tradition would have it. The 
utter simplicity of his language, his crystal-clear utterances, precise 
and forceful, his brevity, his choit'e diction, no less his. inwardness, 
his learning, culture and wisdom, his catholicity and eclecticism, his 
gentle humour and his healthy balanced outlook have made him an 
object of-veneration for all time and his book is considered the Veda 
of the Tamils. The genius of the Tamil race has flowered to jxjrfec- 
tion in this great au^or believed to be a man of lowly birth. 

The influence which his work exercised over the mind, life and 
literatine of the Tamils is phenomenal. Gods and goddesses and 
poets of different times considered to be members of the Madurai 
Academy, are said to have poured out their grateful encomia in ver¬ 
ses collected together under the name of Tiruvalluvamalai. Almost 
all the later poets are indebted to Valluvar’s work in one way or 

31a See pp. 83-88. 
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another. Some have enshrined a few of his sayings in tlieir own 
verses. Some have composed works illustrating selected sayings 
with Puranic and other stories. Several poets have been inspired 
to compose works on didactic morality, an apparently inexhaustible 
theme. Several eminent scholars, as many as ten, have tried to un¬ 
derstand the mind of Valluvar by writing commentaries on the work, 
the greatest of them all being Paiimel-alagar, a Brahmin commen¬ 
tator of the fourteenth century. Some scholars have written notes 
and glosses on the commentaries themselves. Above all, the work 
itself has been the subject of reverent study ever since its appear¬ 
ance. People of all ages, from children to old men, of all sorts and 
conditions, and of all religious persuasions have been so devoutly 
studying this work that followers of every reUgion claim him as their 
own. In short, he became a universal poet and his work became a 
universal work, appealing to the widest human interests and the sim¬ 
plest human emotions. When law-courts were first instituted in the 
Tamil country, the judges and lawyers used to cite the Kurd as 
authority. Like the Bible it was held sacred and used in administer¬ 
ing oatli to witnesses in couits. Even at the present day, it is stu¬ 
died as much as ever and it has been translated into several Euro¬ 
pean languages. 

The inspiration kindled by Valluvar produced a few works very 
much on the same fines as the Kurd. The Ndladi Ndnuru (fit. the 
four hundred quatrains) was one of these. According to tradition 
it was a selection of four-hundred stanzas from out of eight thousand 
stanzas by eight thousand Jaina ascetics, the selection being based 
on the miraculous way in which the stanzas established their merit 
going up the river Vaigai against its strong current. But we may 
infer that it was the joint production of some Jaina ascetics, the 
stanzas being collected, classified topically, and made into an an¬ 
thology by one Padumanar of later times. When it was thus col¬ 
lected, it is impossible to say. The collection is mentioned in the 
commentaries of Yajyparungdam, and Ydpparungdak-ldrigai.^^ The 
commentaries were most probably written in the twelfth century 
So the collection must have been made before this date. As it is 
frequently quoted as a work of great authority and as it is referred 
to with great reverence (e.g. Nda4it-tevar\ a few centuries must 
have elapsed between the date of its collection and the date of these 
references. We may be certain of one thing. Two stanzas of the 

32 Dr. V. S. Iyer's edition, p. 150 and Nmnul (Mylai, p. 14)- 
33, M. Ragbava Iyengar's Smmt-tmilJt-havi-t^K^rUam, pp. 39-44 and my ‘Kavya 
period in Tamil literature.' 
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work (2(X), 296) speak eulogistically about the rich feasting and the 
great weidth of a Peru-muttaraiyar. The Muttaraiya family came 
into prominence only at the beginning of tlie seventh century and 
the Peru-muttaraiyar referred to was most probably Perum-bidugu- 
mattaraiya, the feudator)' of Paramosvaravarman Pallava I vriio had 
the title Perum-bidugu and who flourished in the middle of the 
seventh century.34 Some of the NaJadi stanzas are either transla¬ 
tions or adaptations from the Sanskrit Panchatanira, and Bhartriharis 
(d. 651) Nitisafaka. A Muttaraiijar Kovai is mentioned in the com- 
inentar)' of YUppaningalam (p. 486) and its hero is perhaps this 
Perum-bidugu-muttaraiya- This is made very probable by the fact 
that some ahapporul stanzas in Kalitturai metre are found in the 
Sendalai inscription relating to this Muttaraiya.'^ These facts lead 
us to conclude that some of the Naladi stanzas were composed about 
the middle of the seventh century a.d. At the earliest the collection 
could have been made about a.d. 675 or 700. We may also note that 
there are some striking parallels between Kami and NMaifi Nantini, 
and the latter is also counted as one of the ktlk-kamkku works. 

Another kilk-kanakkn work which appeared a little later was Pala- 
moli Nantiiu. Its author was a certain Munrurai Araiyan, a Jaina 
chieftain of Munnirai, a place not yet identified. Some of the deeds 
attributed to the vallals of the Saiigam period are in this work men¬ 
tioned as ancient events.36 Some stories relating to the Sahgam cele¬ 
brities but not found in Sahgam poems arc given in this work (6, 230, 
239, 381). The episodes of Manuiutakanda Chola and Porkaip-pa^di- 
yan which do not occur in Sahgam poems and which are found in 
Silappadikaram only (XX, 53-55-XXIII, 42-53) are referred to in this 
work, the first as having occurred in ancient days. It may be noted 
here that the earliest mention of this episode is found in the Maha- 
varhSa XXI, ISflF) of fifth century a.d. Moreover, Palamoli is largely 
indebted to Naladi Ndnuru and other work.s.37 A variety of paddy 
known as ‘piramburi’ occurs both in Palamoli and in Appar IV, 20, 7. 
Two inscriptional usages marichhdti (118), and manrividal (288) find 
place in this work. Considering these facts, we may conclude that 
Palamoli was probably composed c. a.d. 725. 

Siru-pancha-miilam and Eladi are two other didactic works belong¬ 
ing to the kilk-kanakku group. They are respectively by the Jaina poets 
Mak-kariy^n and Kani-medaviyar, both pupils of Mak-kayanar. As 


34 sen TamU VI, pp. 6-18. 

35 Sen Tamil X, pp. 228-236 and pp. 281-88. 

36 St, 74, 242 (T. Chelvakesavaraya Mudaliyar's edition), 

37 E.g, 49=Naladi 70; 230=Nala4i 109; 79=Nalad' 186; 95=Nala«Ji HE etc.. 
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the first work treats of five things in each stanza and the second of six 
things, we may take it that the former was the earlier of tlie two. 
It is interesting to note that the story of the notoriously hypocritical 
cat is referred to in Biru-paheha-midam.^^ With uplifted arms the cat 
performs severe austerities on the bank of the Ganges; and he is 
ostensibly so pious and good that not only the birds worship, but 
even the mice entrust themselves to his protection. lie declares 
himself willing to protect them, but says that in consequence of his 
asceticism he is so weak that he cannot move. Theretore the mice 
must cany him to the river—where he devours them and grows fat. 
I’his story is found in the Mohdbhdrata, (V, 160). ‘Duniamaka’ is a 
technical term for piles and this occurs along with other technical 
terms of diseases in st. 76. The name durmma occurs in Ashtahga- 
hridatja and Amarakom (c. a d. 700). In st. 54 five persons are enu¬ 
merated as those who are to protect a women, viz. husband, brother, 
uncle, son, and father. Manu mentions (V, 147-149) only three, father, 
husband, and son. This again argued a late date. Finally, this work 
is greatly indebted to Valamoli, a few stanzas occurring in both with 
very slight variations.‘^9 Hence we may reasonably assign tliis work 
to c. A.D. 800. EWdi owes much to 8iru-pahcha-mulam4(> So it may 
be assigned to the first quarter of the ninth century a.d. To the same 
date may be referred another work of kllk-kanakku, TimimtUai- 
nuraimbadu, by the same author Kani-medaviyar on ahapporul. 

It was not only Jains that were inspired by Valluvar’s great work. 
Hindu works also drew their inspiration from the same source. 
Tifikadugam of about 100 stanzas was the earliest of such works. 
Its author was Nalladanai’, a Vaishnavaite who belonged a Tiruttu 
near Mukkudal in Tirunelveli district. It treats of three things in 
each stanza. Besides its obvious indebtedness to Kural, it owes much 
to Nd/fldit/tfr also.41 Hence its date may be about 725, Next comes 
Nanmanikkadigai which treats of four things in each stanza. The 
author of this work also is a Vaishnavaite, Vilambinaganar by name. 
Vilambi may be either a place name or a professional name. This 
work also consists of 100 stanzas. Its scheme shows that it was 
written after Tirikaclugam, of which some of its stanzas seem to be 
echoes.42 Hence it may be assigned to c. a.d. 750. The next work 
that may be noticed is Modu-moUk-kanji. This consists of ten sec¬ 
tions, each of ten verse-lines. The title seems to 1^ modelled on the 

38 St. 1(^, Madras University edition. 

39 Sifu, 18 * Pala. 389; Sifu. 22, 23 = Pala 93. 

40 Cmnpare st 75-77 of the former with st 37 and 36 of the latter respectively. 

41 Compare rWte<Jtigom, st. 9, 78 respectivdy with 340 and 880. 

42 See Nanmatfi 22, TA1, 11. 
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name of Palamoli, and a definition of it is found in Divahiram 
(followed Tol. Purat, 24) and in Pump-pond VcnbdmSlai (269). 
That it is largely indebted to Kurd is obvious .43 It also uses very 
late words.44 So we may assign Mudu-uiulik-kihiji to c. a.d. 775. 
Innanarpadu (the harmful forty) probably appeared next. The com¬ 
mentator on Vlrasoliyam (p. 52) mentions this work first and then 
only Iniyavai-nurpadu (the beneficial forty), and in manuscripts also 
file same order is observed. Its author is Kapila-devar, apparently a 
different person from the Suhgam poet, Kapilar. There are numerous 
parallels between this work on the one hand and Tirikadugam and 
Pdainoli on the otlier.45 Most probabl)’ Innu-udrpadu is the borrow¬ 
er. A number of late words also occur, some perhaps for the first 
time in the language.46 We may assign this work to c. a.d. 800. 
Upon this work Iniyavai-narpadu is direetly based as may be seen 
by comparing st. 5 with st. 23 of Innd-mrpadu. It has also borrowed 
largely from Tirikadugam Brahma worship in temples is mention¬ 
ed in the invocatory stanza. This and the words pvlihi (st. 40) and 
kiidar (st. 12) betray the lateness of the work. Pudan-jendanar is 
tile author and the date of the work may be about a.d. 825. 

Closely connected with the above works on morals is anotlicr, 
Acharak-komi, which deals with the rules of conduct, customs and 
daily observances of the Hindus. Its author was Milliyai* of Venka- 
yattur, son of Peruvay. It consists of one hundred stanzas based upon 
material drawn, as the author avows (st. 1), from the Sanskrit Smri- 
tis. Apastamba Grihya Sutra, Apastamha Dharma siitra, Baudhu- 
yana Dharma Sutra, Gautama Sutra, Vishnu Dharma Sutra, Vwiish- 
tha Dharma Sutra, Manusmriti, Ydjhavalkya Smriti, Vishnu Purdnam, 
Pardsara Smriti, Usanas-samhitd, SahUia Smriti, Laghu Ildrlta Smriti 
are all laid under contribution. Often the original is literally trans¬ 
lated. The Laghu Hdrita Smriti is placed by Kane between a.d. 600 
and 900. This gives us some indication as to when tlie Achdrak- 
kovai was composed. There are parallel ideas between this work 


4a bee 1, 1 and Kural 134; 1, 6, and Kuffl/ 1019; 1, 7 and Kurd 409; 2, 5, and 
Kurd 429; 2, 6 and Kufd 979; 3, 3 and Kurd 611; 4, 8 and Kurd 651; 5, 2 and 
Kurd 52; 6, 1 — Kurd 61; 6, 8 —Kurd 238; 6, 7 — Kurd 1043 etc. 

44 Kuttiram (2, 7) mippu (3, 2) and a late phrase son-mdai; kuttiram is found in 
Utvukaram only, mippu in the commentary of Purandnuru and son-mdd in Muru- 
gftffupparfal and in Appar's devdram (IV, 12, 1). 

45 Ct, Inna, 24, 30, 32, 38, 41 respectively with Tiri. 81, 20, 20, 6 and 63; cf. also 
Inna 15, 22 respectively with Paldnoli 214 and 226. 

46 E.g. Ufangdi, 12; sattiyaa, 1; vefum, 39; pakku, 40. 

47 £.g. Ini, 31 and Tiri, 63 wl^ the tunihurtty is quite obvious. 
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and some of the kilk-kamkku.^^ We may assign this work to about 
A.D. 825. 

We have so far dealt with twelve works of kilk-kanakku and there 
are six works more, Of these five treat of aham subject-matter and 
one work, Kalavali, treats of the destruction wrought on a battle¬ 
field, a subject-matter of puram. The five aham works are Kmnnilai 
by Piillaiigadanai* of Marogattu-mullinadu, Aintinaiy-aimbabu by 
Maran Poraiyanar, Aindinaiy-elupadii by Muvadiyar, Kdr~ndrpadu 
by Maduraik-kannan-Kuttan^, and Tinairnoliy-aimbadu by Kannan- 
Sendanar. Nothing is known about these authors. Perhaps Kuttanar and 
Sendanar were brothers, both being sons of Kannan. Kainnilai which 
consists of 60 stanzas uses tdrd (duck) in st. 40, a word which occurs 
in Timimdlai-nttrraimbadu (139) and which is known in any earlier 
work. That the work last mentioned is definitely later than Kural 
may be inferred from the use of such expression as semhdgam (69- 
Kuml 1092), ortivandam {10^=iKiiral 563 and 593) and from the re¬ 
ference in st., 85 to Kural 247. It is also later than Kalittogai. Com¬ 
pare st. 52, 53 and Kali. 149; vantaiya (st. 13S = kali 63), vayantakam 
(st, 128 = kali 79). But it is earlier than Chintdmani: comp. 47 with 
Chintd. -Ilakkanai. 80. Such late words as dttui (st. 143) in the sense 
of lord, alahkdram (st. 127), suvarkkam (st. 62), naykar (st. 134), 
j)dlikai, chdlikai (51) tdra (st. 139) and the inscriptional sense of the 
word vifutti (st, 121) enable us to fix the approximate date of the 
work. It may be observed that the author is not so felicitous in his 
expression in his Elddi as he is in this work on aham. Kdmdfpadu 
(40) uses indu (shortened form tndu, date-palm) which also occurs in 
Tinai-mdiai-nurraimbadu (104) only. The work potaru occurs both 
in TinaUmoliy-aimbadu (29) and Tinaimdlai-nurraimbadu (71). We 
may infer that these three works were almost contemporaneous 
with Tinaim^ai-nurraimbadu. Aindinaiy-aimbadu and Aindinaitj” 
elupadu were probably slightly earlier. All the five works may be 
assigned to the first half of the ninth century. 

The last work Kalavali presents a problem which is somewhat dif 
ficult of solution. According to the colophon at the end of the 
work, a fight took place at Porp-puram49 between Solan Senganan 
and Cheram^ Kanaikkal Irumporai, when the latter was comple¬ 
tely routed, taken captive and put in prison. Poygaiyar, the poet, 
composed Ais poem in praise of the victor and got fhe Cheraman 
released. We do not know who added this colophon; but it is fol- 

48 Achdra. n=ZHna, 2, so also parallelism exists between Iniyavai Nafp<k2u (19) 
and Achdra 4 and 34. But Tiriha^gam 4 is probably followed in Achdra 68. 

49 Another batde took place here between Cheraman Ku4ak-ko-Ne<j[unjeral-S.dai) 
and Solan Vef-Pahra^akkai Peruvirarkilli, Puram, 62, 68., 868. 
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lowed in other worksSO also which name the poet but not the Kings. 
A different tradition is found under the 74th stanza of Purananuru, 
in the colophon explaining the occasion when it was composed. It 
is said that die Cheraman while in prison wanted water to slake his 
thirst, water was first refused and later on given. Then the Chera 
felt the indignity and without drinking the water, gave up his life 
{tunjinan). Some scholai’s interpret this word to mean ‘fell into a 
swoon’, but this is against its commonest meaning. We may note 
that the stanza does not refer to any king by name and die occasion 
detailed above does not find support in die stanza itself. Moreover, 
the colophon does not say anything about the poet Poygaivar or 
about the release effected by him. The Tamil Natxilar Charuai im¬ 
proves the occasion and adds that the stanza was sent by Kanaikkiil 
Irumporai to Poygaiym'. Save in this colophon, neither Solan Seu- 
ganan nor Cheraman-Kanaikkal-Irumporal occur anywhere else in 
the w'hole of die Saiigam literature. A Kanaiyan is mentioned in si- 
44 and 386 of Ahananuru, Kaiiaiyan of Aham 44 lieing merely a 
Chera commander-in-chief fighting with the help of Nannan and 
some other confederates of his, and the Kanai)’an of Aliam 386 being 
just a wrestler, Poyaiyar was the author of three poems {Narrinai 
18, Puram 48 and 49). In the Narrinai stanza, Kanaikkal is not re¬ 
ferred to and the Puram stanzas mention Clieraman Kokkodaimarv- 
p.in as die poet's patron and not Kanaikkal. Hence, so far as the 
colophon in Purandnuru is concerned, we may set it aside as a late 
addition by some one who wanted to add to the pictiirescpieness of 
the stanza by giving unauthenticaled details. I'lu; colophon at the 
end of Kalamli is not worth a moment’s notice as it is directly con¬ 
tradicted by the poem itself. St. 39 says clearly and the old com¬ 
mentary makes the meaning clearer still, that the Chera king was 
killed in the battle. So the traditions embodied in the colophon 
have no historical foundation at all. A new light is thrown on the 
matter by the old cominentar\’^ on the Kulottunga-solan-uld (II. 19- 
20) published by Dr- V. Swaminatha Iyer. It says that die king 
who got the Kalavali was ‘Tafijai Vijayalayan’, the founder of the 
later Chola dynasty. It was probably copied from an old manuscript 
by Chidambaranathan of Pan-amadai (Timnelveli district) in a.d. 
1640. The commentator is unknown; but whoever he may be, he 
has taken great trouble in tracing the various references in the ula. 
Most probably his identification is correct, and if that is so, the 
slender information we possess of Vijayalaya’s activities is sli^tly 
increased. We know that his son Aditya I conquered Kohgu-desa 

50 kalingoitup-paratjii (182), Vikkiramasoln tda (14), Kulottuugasolan ula (19) amt 
RSiarSjan iM (18). 
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and governed it in addition to his own.Si Vijayalaya also may have 
made an earher but similar attempt, though it did not materialise 
in the shape of a conquered territory. To celebrate this attempt 
which ended most probably in the death of the Chera enemy, Poy- 
gaiyar composed Kalavali, basing his poem on a contemporary, his¬ 
torical iact. The poem mentions the defeat of Kohga people (14), 
capture oi Kalumalam, the scene of battle (36), and compares the 
Chola victor to Serigaiimal (Vishnu) in several stanzas (st. 4, 5, ll, 
15, 29, 30, 40)- The last mentioned comparison gave the author of 
the colojihon the idea of making Solan Senganan, the hero of the 
[)ocin. Since Vijayalaya’s date is about a.d. 850 tlie poem also must 
be as.signed to that date. The poem has taken some of its ideas 
from Periingadai^^ and has supplied a good many ideas to Chintd- 
nuini.^’^ This fact also suits very well the date we have assigned. 
Some words found in Kalavali also support this date.54 

We have been thus far considering the activities of the Jains 
mainly in regard to etliieal literature, and the activities of their co¬ 
religionists, the Hindus, trying to emulate them. The literary at- 
temj)ts of the followers of both the religions on love themes have also 
been mentioned in some detail. The ethical themes tended towards 
an idealistic atmosphere and the love-themes towards an imaginative 
atmosphere. Both the kinds of literatures developed a literary style 
learned, poli.shed, artistic and reminiscential. Their diction is in the 
main archaic, sweet, and felicitous, occasionallv enlivened with 
words 111 current speech, raised iiy force of usage to the rank and 
dignity of literary words. But neithei’ school was in intimate asso¬ 
ciation vdth life as then lived and with the current language as then 
spcykcn except in a larger sensf\ Even such a work as Kalavali, 
which aimed at the approbation of a living kind and which could do 
so with success only if the approach was real, looks too reminiscen¬ 
tial in style and hankers too much after figurativeness to be of las¬ 
ting, permanent interest. But there were exceptions like the Kural 
and the Ndnmanikkadigai whose glory shines all the brighter in the 
murky atmosphere which enveloped them. 

4. RELIGIOUS HYMNS AND LYRICS 

Let us now hark back to the time when the immortal Kural came 
into being. There was a bloodless revolution in the Tamil country 
slowly working its way to a tremendous power. The success of the 

51 KongadeSa BajakM, p. 10 (Madras Govt. Or. Series). 

52 E.g. 7 and I. 44 II. 81-84; 14 and I, 53, 27. 

53 » and Chin. 2236; 4 and Chin. 2237; 26 and Chin. 2242. 

54 K.g. Miivain (21), tottam (24) (28) antiuvi (35), uvama& (^). 
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Jaim iOt tiiem athiulciaj? and a rival religious force s^ron|, enough to 
stem the tide the overspreading [aii.i'in had to be created The 
ancient religion of Hinduism served as a power-house generating the 
requisite force. The Brahmin centres of learning known as ghafikas 
were select and exclusive in their constitution. The yciga perfor¬ 
mance was still more solemn and it was more rigid in its exclusion of 
the non-brahmins. Neither in the ghatikas nor in the yiigas were the 
people at large allowed to participate. Brahminism had to be trans¬ 
formed into Hinduism in which all and sundry could take part In 
this transformation, the Puranic lore was the main plank. People 
loved to hear talcs of gods and goddesses, often times miraculous and 
oftener still savouring of human weaknesses. An absolute Wief in 
the most extravagant miracles alleged to have been worked by these 
deities and an implicit acceptance of every monstrous detail of their 
legendary histoiy were insisted on. The relationship of the human 
soul to the divine was described in the language of human love, and 
illustrated with images and allegories, suggestive of conjugal union. 
Ihe long course of development of ahani in Tamil literature and 
grammar gave a peculiar relish to Tamil poets in treating of this rela¬ 
tionship. Puranas came to be written for the express purpose of exal¬ 
ting one deity or the other to the highest position. Siva and Vishnu 
were the two serious rivals to this place of honour. Some Puranas 
exalted Siva at the expense of Vishnu and some other Puranas did the 
reverse. Hagiology and hagiolatry followed soon and the great 
Bhakti cult originated. In the practice of this cult the followers 
knew no distinction of caste among themselves, at least temporarily. 
They saw that the popularity of the doctrines inculcated bv them de¬ 
pended on their attracting adherents from all ranks, high and low. 
Hence most of the great religious revivalists proclaimed the soc:ial 
equality of all who enrolled themselves in the same society, as wor¬ 
shippers of the same deity. Another fact mav also be noted. How¬ 
ever much the devotees of Vishnu and J5iva differed and (jiiarrelled 
among themselves, they showed equal vigour in contending against 
Jainism. 

Political powers also took sides in this grim battle of religions, and 
whichever the religion the kings embraced and espoused, it com¬ 
manded the greatest influence among the people and it became for 
the nonce, the state religion. Sometimes, these religfoiis squabbles 
invaded the precincts of royal households and set their members on© 
against the other, queen working against their kings and minister 
intriguing against their royal masters. But whatever disunion such 
partisanship of political powers created both in the families and out¬ 
side, it did a lasting benefit to the country. Big temples with towers 
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of enormous proportions were constructed by them. Temple walls 
and towers were adorned with beautiful paintings, festivals were in¬ 
stituted with grants of lands for their annual performances, musical 
entertainments and dances in the temple, were arranged for. Thus 
several branches of the fine arts received encouragement. More, these 
structures became centres of education also. Itihasas andPuranas 
were expounded here for the benefit of the masses, including women 
and non-brahmins. Though Vedic and auxiliary studies received 
their due share of attention in the temple halls, we are not at the 
moment, concerned with them. 

The Bhakti movement attracted large crowds of people of every 
sort and it became a popular movement in the real sense of the word. 
Even learned non-brahmins who had embraced the Jain religion on 
conviction returned to their old fold and worked for the propagation 
of the religion of their birth. Brahmins of liberal spirit dared to join 
the Bhakti movement which set at nought all rules of caste, and they 
soon occupied the van of this advancing force. Controversies rose 
to a high pitch. The popular feeling became a powerful weapon 
which a leader could not neglect and it had to be kept red-hot, never 
being allowed to languish. Large concourses of people went from 
place to place, chanting their way, visiting temples old and newly 
built, and offering worship. In front of the deity, they poured out 
their hearts in fervent recitations of songs composed by their leaders 
and such joint recitations necessitated a kind of simple chorus music 
in which any one could join. Thus developed the pan system of 
music, so peculiar to the Tamils. It must not be supposed that the 
paiis were invented by the religious leaders. The oldest of them 
were presumably popular melodies to which in very early times 
semi-religious songs were sung at communal celebrations and national 
festivals, and we may compare their origin and development with 
those of the ancient music of the Saina Veda.^S But from our point 
of view the most important result of the religious movement is its 
reaction on the Tamil language. The language of the masses and 
their racy idiom got into the very texture of the literary language, 
and made an appeal to tliein at once direct, clear and forceful. Tbe 
Sanskritic diction of the Brahmin leaders was another element which 
added to the richness of the language. Mainly on account of rfiis 
admixture, the Tamil language became flexible and resilient. Music 
also, however simple it might be, was a help in tihis direction. iTius 
the language of the people prevailed and the literary language so 


55 Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 167. 
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artistically and arduously cultivated mainly by the Jains took a back 
seat for a time. 

This sixth century saw the beginning of the Bhakti movement and 
in the course of a century, the movement developed, gathered 
strength and momentum, and reached its culminating point ai^ut the 
first quarter of the seventh century. The great Itihasas were trans¬ 
lated into Tamil, the Mdhdbharatam first and then the Rdmayanam. 
We have seen that the MaMbhdratam may have been translated by 
Perundevanar whose poems stand as invocations at the head of some 
of the Sahgam anthologies. 

4bout the Ramayanam translation, no information is available. 
The commentary on Vdpprnngalam (p. 239) mentions a Rdmdyamm 
in pahrodai venbd metre. Tliis was perhaps the earliest translation 
of the Rdmdyamm and it may be ascribed to c. a.d. 650. Tliese two 
Itihasas in Tamil must have provided ample material to excite the 
interest of the Tamils in mythological stories of national importance 
and the Bhakti cult drew its sustenance from the inexhaustible store 
of these ancient legends- Two separate but parallel movements are 
noticeable, one Saivitc and the other Vaishnavitc. The first great 
saint poet among the Saivites was Tiru-naviikkarai'hi. He is also vari¬ 
ously known as Appar or VagTsa. Tie is considered to have lived 
during the time of Pallava Mahendravarman I (a.d. 600-30), At first 
a convert to Jainism, Appar mastered the Jaina lore and became bv 
sheer merit the head of the Jaina mult at Tiruppadirip-puliynr 
(Piitaliputtiram), modern Ciiddalore in the South Arcot district. Later 
on, dissatisfied with the Jaina doctrine, he came back penitent to the 
religion of his birth. Through his influence, Mahendravarman, the 
Jaina king, became a convert to Saivism. With all the zeal of a neo¬ 
phyte, this king destroyed the Jaina temple at Pataliputtiram and 
built with the materials a Saivite temple at Tiruvadigai, naming the 
deitv Cunabhara after his own title.56 But the saint was not inter¬ 
ested in such deeds of intolerance. He travelled from place to place, 
offering worship at the temples there, and singing the glorv of the 
Lord in a company of hhaktas (devotees'). The bhaktas in¬ 
creased in number and his fame spread, not only as a great bhakta 
but also as a poet who sang the praises of Siva in melodious language 
with a rare appeal to earnest souls seeking spiritual communion. 
Sundarar says (stanza beginning with anikoladaiya-am) that Appar 
composed 49000 hymns though we have 311 parUgas 3110 hvmns at 

56 P&riya. Uruijayukkarasu, 145, 146. (This tradUicmal account is not free from 
diliiculties. Sundarar's date (c. a.d. 70(^ has been accepted as the controlling 
Ed.). 
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present 57 Not given to verbosity or florid style, his poems are sim¬ 
ple, soulful utterances which reach the innermost recesses of our 
being. In a particular kind of composition, tandaka, he has no equal 
and he has rightly earned the name ‘tandaka vendu’ (master of 
tQtT4oka). 

In one of his pilgrimages, he heard of a younger saint-poet, 
Tiruinana Sambandar and hurried to Sikali (Shiyali) where the latter 
lived. Sambandar heard of this and went in advance to receive him. 
Appar made obeisance by falling at Sambandar’s feet while the latter 
reciprocated and then embraced him in utter abandonment of ecstatic 
frenzy. It may be mentioned here that Appar refers to Sambandar 
in his Devaram (IV, 56, 1; V. 50, 8). Sambandar was a young brahmin 
boy of Shiyali, precocious in his learning, piety, and saintly life. Too 
young to walk to the several distant shrines, he was carried by his 
doting father on his shoulders. Unlike his elder and more sober 
contemporary, this young prodigy thirsted for controversies with the 
Jainas. And with his smiling face, his charming personality, his 
prodigious learning, his resourcefulness, and his argumentative 
powers, he always came out successful. He was a terror to the Jains 
wherever he went. He had a large coterie of disciples and com- 
rades58 among whom we might mention Siruttondar alias Paranjoti. 
The latter led for the Pallava king an expeditionary force to Va- 
tapi, the ancient capital of the Chalukyas, won a great victory and 
razed the city to dust.59 So {siruttondar and Sambandar must 
have flourished about a.d- 650, The saint’s progress to the Pancli/a 
country deserves special mention. The king of this country, like 
Mahendravarman I, was a fain. Ilis queen was a Chola princess®^ 
and she was a Saivite by religion. Deeply concerned for the spiritual 
welfare of her lord she with the assistance of the minister Kulach- 
chirai,61 sent messengers to Sambandar imploring him to visit her 
capital Madurai, convert her lord to ^aivism and rescue the country 
from the evil influence of the Jains. Sambandar agreed and pro¬ 
ceeded to Madurai, visiting temples on the way and offering worship. 
At Madurai a controversy took place between the Saivite saint and a 
Jaina leader and the latter was worsted. Never more did the Jainas 
regain their political influence in the South. 'Iliey confined them¬ 
selves to literary, scientific and cultural activities. It mav be noted 


57 For a discussion about the DevaraCm hymns, see Sen TantU, I, jq), 439-447. 

58 Sambandar, I, 61, lOj III, 63; 7; & 8; AhtdafyapOIaiyar TimvulSmSJai II, 71-73. 

59 PerM/a, Sinitt, 0. 

60 Sambandar, n, 120, I. 

61 Sambandar, HI, 120. 4. 
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in passing that the cultural centre, which was Madurai during the 
Sahgam age, shifted north to the Chola country during the age of 
this Hindu revival. 

Amidst his busy life this young found time to compose an enor¬ 
mous number of devotional lyrics- Nambi Andar Nambi says that 
he sang 16,000 padigamsfii^ Perhaps padigams here means single 
stanzas and not decads. Even so, the total output is prodigious, 
and we have at present only 384 padigmns or 3840 l\Tics of remark¬ 
able beauty and felicity of expression. A padigam of 11 stanzas on 
Tiruvidaivay of the Nannilan taluk, Tanjore district, has been 
recovered from an inscription of the twelfth century.62 TJie 
style of the hymns is ornate and the language picturesque; but of 
emotional appeal there is only a very moderate quantum. The title 
Tnmil-akaran (lit. the ocean of Tamil learning) by which he is 
frequently called by Nambi Andarfi^ aptly d(*scribes him. 

Prodigies arc generally short-lived, and our saint, as his biogra¬ 
pher Sekkilar says, entered the divine glory with his bride and others 
at the time of his marriage An old stanza says that tliis to<)k place 
in his sixteenth year.^^ During the half century after Stimbandar 
there lived six poets of importance in the Saivite world, and they are 
all mentioned in the Timttondat-iogai of Sundarar. The first among 
them is the lady-saint Karaikkal Amrnaiyar. She was the author of 
twr) padigarm, of an Iratlai-mani-rnMai, and of Arpudat-tiruvandddi. 
the total number of stanzas being 143. Of these, the last named poem 
is deservedly popular.65 The next poet mentioned by Sundarar is 
Tirumular, the well-known mystic. He was the author of Tiruman- 

r' 

diramdlai or Tirumandiram, as it is popularly called, consisting of a 
little over 3000 stanzas.^o Tirumular is said to have lived 
for 3000 years and composed at the rate of one stanza every year.67 


61a Aludclaiya pUlaiyar TiruvuldmSlai I. 63. 

62 ARE, J913, p. 147. 

63 Op. cU., 33. 

64 K.S. SHnivasa Pillai in bis Tamil varalaru (pp. 49-54) gives a.». 655 as the date 
ol Sambandar's deTnise. 

65 Two stanza.s bepnning with ‘vanji veliya’ and ‘Karaipparperu' are ascribed to 
this potitess and Anvaiyar jointly by Nachchinarkkiniyar (Toil. Sepyuf, Nacch. p. 66). 
timtrary to this the former stanza is ascribed to Poygal>rar exclusively (YSp. com. 
p. 350) and the latter to Bhutattalvar and KaraikklrpeySr jointly (Yap. com. p. 352) bv 
the commentator (m Yapparungalam. poygaiyar and BbutattSr, it must be noted, 
are Vaishpava saints, KaraiklrarP«yar may be assigned to c. 700. 

68 Tirumandiram, 99. 

07 POrlyapur&iam, Tirumula, 26, 27. But in the Tbrunuutdfram itself a stanza says 
that the author lived for seven crores of Yugams before he composed the work (*t. 74) 
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He claims that Patanjali, dearly the author of Yogmutra and not of 
MaMbhdshya, was his co-disciple under Nandi (st. 67). The work 
contains a lot of Tantric and Agamic matters. A good deal of simi¬ 
larity exists between this work and Tiruvahgam. It is interesting to 
note that one of its stanzas (204) is cited with a slight variation in the 
commentary of Yappamngalam (p. 352). Most probably the date of 
Tirumandiram is about the first quarter of the eight century-6S 
Avyadigal-kadavar-kon is another poet who sang about sacred places 
in Kshetrat-tiruvenbd, The poem consists of 24 stanzas and as many 
as 22 shrines are mentioned. As the name indicates, the poet was an 
ascetic belonging to the Pal lava royal family. Finally Tiruttomlat- 
refers to a poet Kari bv name. This poet composed a Koi^ni in 
Tamil, and named it Kdrik-kovai, as the Peritfaptimnam^^^ clearly 
states. Nothing more is known about him or his kavai. 

The poet-saint who has mentioned all these and many more Saiva 
devotees is Sundaramurtti-navanar, an adi-saim of Tirunavalfir. His 
(late is fairlv certain, as he himself savs that the king who ruled the 
sea-girt world during his time was Kalar-chimgan of the Pallava 
dynasty and canonises this ruler as a Saiya saint. This can be no other 
than Narasimhavarman IT (a.d. 680-700) who built the famous Kailasa- 
natha temple at KafichT, had the titles ‘SrT-Sahkarabhakta’ and Siva- 
chfidamani. and who was said to haye destro^^ed his Karmic imnuri- 
ties by walking the path of ‘Saiva-Siddhanta {^aha-Mddhdnta marge- 
hhafa-sakala-mald).^ His feudatorv who adopted Sundarar was call¬ 
ed Narasiiiga-munaiy-araiyan after his name and Sundarar himself 


68 Tlmm»yar himself seems to refer to the Devaram h 5 mins of Sambaodat, Afipar. 
and Sundarar (st. 76) and to the five man^/as of the Tamil country (1646). All that 
Sundarar says of him is T am the slave of the slaves of our master Tlmmulam'. Nambi 
Nambi savs that Tirumular sang devotional hymns. It is only Sekkilar who 
says that he was the author of Tirumandiram. Perhaps SundarSr’s Tirumular and the 
author of Tirumandiram are two different persons. Many late works are found utilised 
in this work E.g. Tirtiman 2847 = Palamoli 339; Tinman 2069 = Iniyamindr 41: 
Tintman 167 = Naladi 26. Ashtangayoga of Pataniali (Tiniman 549 = 639); week¬ 
days are mentioned in vdra-xaram and vara-Mai (Tinman 790-798). Very late 
words also are found used oddiv.anam (st. 818). tindadi (st. 2779), olakkam 
(st, 540). kapkani' (st. 2067), tavadi (.376). ad^nrbaram (16551 At any rate there is no 
doubt that there is a good number of interpolated stanza*’, in the work. 

68a Kdrindyandr 1. 

60 SI/. I. 12-13. See Alvargal-kalanilai (M. Raghava Iyengar), pp. 135-136. Dr. C. 
Minakshi's attempt to identify the contemporary king of Sundarar with Nandivftrman 
111 (a.d. 8.35-60) in her Adminis^ation and Social Life Under the Palhms, pp. 299- 
3(X5. is based on verv flimsv grounds. For the date riven here for Nandivarman TIT, 
»ee K.A.N. Sastri’s naoer ‘New Light on Later PaHava Chfcmology’ in Potdas 
Viimrnfltnorii^on 
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refers to him.69a These are very strong grounds for assigning this poet 
to the beginning to the eighth century a.d. 

The number of padigams, probably stanzas or hymns, sung by the 
poet is traditionally given as 38,000; but we have at present only 100 
padigams or 1000 hymns. Tlie conditions of the times is reflectejd 
in these hymns. The danger to the Saivaite religion from the Jains 
had disappeared, and there is not even a single reference to the Jains 
in Sundai'ar’s hymns. The storm and stress of religious controversy 
had cleared and a time had come when a calm spirit prevailed. Even 
sacred things were made fun of, life was taken easy, and saints too 
enjoyed the pleasures of the sense without rousing disapprobaticm. 
The poet is said to have lived for only 18 years. Within this short 
life he married twice, first within his caste and next from a family of 
danseuses attached to the t(;mple at Tiruvarur. He served the cause 
of hagiology by listing all the Saiva saints up to his time including 
his own parents. He has also left for us his autobiography in 
verses, and this pleasure-loving saint treated his god as a friend 
on equal terms who would cater to his foibles and weaknesses. 
Saivism had lost its austerity and had assumed a more human aspect, 
thus making an approach to Vaishnavism. 

A contemporary and friend of Sundarar was Cheraman-perumal- 
nayanar, a king of the Chera country. But this is not the name by 
which he is called in Tirultondat-iogai. Kalarirrariv^ is the name 
given (st. 6) and it is explained as one who would understand any¬ 
thing spoken by any beiiig.^o This could not but be a title and the 
author of Periijapuranam gives the proper name as Pemmdk-kodaiySr 
fst. 5) A humorous situation showing his great reverence to bhaktas 
is referred to by Nambi Andar Nambi and narrated in detail by 
Sekkilar. When the saint-poet accepted the sovereignty of the 
Chera kingdom after the death of Sengol-poraiyan, he was taken in 
a procession through the streets of his capital. On the way he met a 
man whose body was white with washing-lye- Mistaking him for a 
Saiva devotee besmeared with holy ashes, he got down from his 
palanquin and fell down at the washerman s feet in obeisance to him. 
The latter in full horror fell down at the king’s feet and cried that 
he was the king’s washerman. The king in his turn, said he was the 
slave Chera’. But the poems of this Chera do not betray any such 
eccentricity. They are Pon-mnmtt-andAdi, Tiruvurur-mummanik- 
kovai and Tiruk-kaiyilaya-jnfma-vtdd, and in these we find him a 


H9a Tiruttoi^Kiat-togai^ 

70 Periyapurntfatn, Kalar, 14, 
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poet of a superior order and a great scholar. The ulS is also vari¬ 
ously known as Adiy-tda or Tiruvulappuram. These works are men¬ 
tioned by $ekkilar.7i There is absolutely no reference to Sundarar in 
any of these poems, nor do we find any in Sundarar s Demram to the 
Chera saint except the one about Kala-irrariv5r already mentioned. 
Yet Periyapumnam says that both were very intimate friends and 
that they visited several shrines together to offer worship. The pura- 
pam refers also incidentally to a Chola king who had married a PSij- 
dya princess.72 

The poems deserve to be mcM^ widely known and studied- No 
doubt they follow the Sangam stanzas in their aham portions; but 
they are charming and their style is elevated and dignified. The feli¬ 
city of expression which the poet wields compels our admiration. We 
have reason to believe that he was the inventor of a new kind of 
prahandha known as Mla.73 They were intended to be and were 
actually sung during festival processions of deities by the danseuses 
of the temples. Contemporary life and manners were reflected in 
these poems and later, the history of the shrine to which these related 
was also given. The Adi-uld has incorporated two KuraW^ and refers 
to the author of the Kurd as ‘pandaiyor, the ancient.75 

Tiruttondat-togai mentions also a group of poets under the gen¬ 
eral name Poyyadimaitj-illdda-pulavar and Nambi Andar Nambi 
names three poets specifically, and they are Kapilar, Paranar and 
NakkTrar. These names occur among poets whose poems are col¬ 
lected in the ‘Eleventh Tirumurai’, and are different from the San- 
gam poets who were the great literary luminaries of the ancient 
period. NakkTrar, the author of Tirtimurug^ruppadai might seem 
an exception. But sufficient reason has been shown in the intro¬ 
duction to my edition of the work that he was a different poet from 

71 Kalafi^ st. 87 and Vellanai 47; and the second mummaiftii-hovai is also refened 
to (fCalarir St. 69). 

72 KaJapr. 92. 

'*^3 For an interesting note on the textual criticism of this ida, see Chera-Vendar. 
Seyffut-Komi, II, 144. 

74 Rural 752 = ula. 1. 136-7; 1101 = 11. 175-6. 

75 A tradititm in Kerala country says that a certain Cheraman Perumal become a 
convert to Islanr, left his kingdom and went on a pilgrimage to Mecca in 
A.D. 825, and that the Kollam era was inaugurated in that year to commem<»ato 
that event. An enterprising scholar identified this king with our Cfceramin PerumSl 
who went to Kailas with his fiiend Sundarar and assigned both of them to a-d. 825. 
But it is a well known fact that the era was started to commemorate the founda* 
tion of Quilon. We may summarily dismiss the, sdiolar's identification and date 
without any oomroeot. 
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the author of the Sahgam poem Ne4unelvd4ai and lived much later. 
Sambandar has a poem on Farahgu^iu, but he has nothing to say 
about the presence of Muruga in this hill as do Murug-ajruppacj^ 
and Paripadal. The Muruga shrine must have been built after a.d- 
650. In the eleventh Tiruinurai, Tirwnurug-anuppa^m is included, 
and we would be perfectly justified in dating this poem and its au¬ 
thor to about A.D. 700. The other two poets Kapilar and Faraijiar 
of this Tirumurai probably fiourished about the same time at the 
earliest. These might very well be later than Sundarar as he does 
not specifically mention them. They bear the names Kapila-deva- 
nayan^, Fara^a-deva-nayanw, and Nakkira-deva-nayanar, sufiici- 
ent indication that they were different from the Sahgam poets. 
Nambi Apdar’s statement in this respect is not of much historical 
value. 

Nakkirar is also the author of nine other poems, two of these, are 
of special literary interest. Tiruv-elu-kurrirukkai is quoted in the 
commentary on yapparuhgalam (p. 500) with varia lectio. Most pro¬ 
bably Sambandar’s Elukurrimkkai (I. 128) served as a model. Kar- 
ettu, contrary to our expectation, is not a poem on ahain subject 
matter. Kapila-deva-nayan^ is the author of three poems. From 
his Mutta-Ndyandr Tiruv-iraftai-manimdlai, two stanzas (6 and 20) 
are found cited in Hampuranar s commentary on Tolkappiyam Sey- 
yul-iyal (175). Farana-deva-nayanar is the author of only one poem, 
Sivaperumdn-tiruv-andddi. This consists of 101 stanzas in venbd 
metre and in most of the stanzas, some sacred place or other is men¬ 
tioned. 

The congregational bhakti of the Saivas as a genuine popular 
movement probably came to an end about the first half of the eighth 
century a.d. After Sundarar s time, the movement must have taken 
a different turn. Individual devotees must have carried on the bhak¬ 
ti cult, perhaps in a languid and lifeless manner for about a century 
more. This period is probably represented by such poets as Adira- 
vadigal, Ilamperumanadigal and Kallada-deva-nayanar, included in 
the ‘Eleventh Tirumurai’. In the poems of these authors, the lan¬ 
guage of the people, the current diction and idiom, was shoved into 
the background and the old artificial style was again adopted. They 
have never been popular and had it not been for their inclusion in 
the Tirumurai, they would not have survived at all. Frobably Ham- 
perumana^gal is identical with Ko($a|ru Ilamperumanar of the 
Sendalai msaipti(ms.76. 


7 ^ Sdmn0t4amBk’k»t<h0ril^ 9, 19> 
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After this period of decline, we come across Saiva poets, some 
of them of very great eminence, who had nothing to ao with the 
bhakti movement as such. The name ■'of Manikka-vasagar stands 
out in superb splendour among these Saiva poets- Duiing the early 
days ot 'lamil literary research scholars were contending notiy whe¬ 
ther this poet lived earlier or later than the three great saints: Appar, 
Sambandar and Sundarar. Now scholars are almost unanimous in 
holding that he was posterior to Sundarar: it need only be men¬ 
tioned that he relers in his Tirukkovaiyiir (306, 32?) to Varagui^ia 
Pandya II (a.d. 862-80) and to Saiikara's (died c. 820 a.d.) doctrine 
of nidydvadaJ^ A number of divine sports arc meiilioned by him. 
We may be certain tliat he flourished during the latter halt ol the 
ninth century a.d.78 

The Tiruvdsagarn and the Tirukkuvaiydv arc the two great works 
written by the saint. Of these, the first by itself is counted as the 
‘Eighth lirumurai’. Uhe second is exclusively a poem on aham. But 
there need be no doubt about the authorship, lor it is ascribed to 
him under tlie name, iSivapaddiyan (Sivapadahridaya) by Nambr 
Ai.u^^ Nambi in his Koyil-tinippanniydr-viruttavi (st. 58). It contains 
400 stanzas in Kalitturai metre on almost all the approved themes 
of aham subject-matter, schematically arranged. Ihe lelicity ot dic¬ 
tion and the polished style arc noteworthy. One of its stanzas (86) 
mentions Vishnu’s shrine at the entrance ot Natarajas shrine at Lhi- 
dambaram. But the magnum opus of this poc*t is his Tinwdsagam 
which consists of 4 ahavals and 654 stanzas. It is a modest produc¬ 
tion so far as quantity goes, but its merit gives it an exalted place 
among the devotional lyrics of the Saivites. Its sincere and earnest 
utterances coming as tlicy do from the great depth of a noble 
soul, reach the innermost recess ot our being making it resound with 
answering echoes. We hear the voices of the saved and the doom¬ 
ed. Even Silence seems to be a speaker in the poet’s rhapsody. The 
mystic insight into the spiritual world, the bursts of vision lyrically 
realised, and tlie ecstatic delight stand cleai‘ in his words. Expres¬ 
sion seems to halt in trying to portray the varied experiences ot his 
soul. From this spiritual height the poet sees the world of com¬ 
mon men and women and they look like children playing on the 
seashore of Eternity. The poet becomes himself a child for the 
moment and in the simple delightful language of the sporting chil¬ 
dren sings of truths of great spiritual value. To read Timv&agam 

Tl Tiruvasagam, IV» 54-55. 

75 For a detailed study of the question, see ‘Sidelights on Tamil authors’ II, date 
of MSiukka-vasagar in the Journal of Oriental Research, VII, part I. 
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with intentness and earnestness is to get drunk with joy. The say- 
ing goes that if a person does not melt at the sweet strains of this 
great master, he will never*find himself in a melting mood at any¬ 
thing he hears. 

We have now reached the summit of the Saivite bhakti cdt 
which, in the last resort, is intensely personal. A parallel move¬ 
ment, that of the Vaishnavites, began probably somewhat later than 
the Saivite movement. It is represented by twelve Alvars who 
flourished between a.d. 700 and 900- The earliest of these are said 
to be the three Alvai*s, Poygai, Bhutam and Pey and each has sung 
a centum of venbas in antdeU order. The first centum by Poygai 
is called ‘mudal (first)-tiruvandadi’. This must have been the earliest 
of the Vaishnavite hymns and the Alva’s utterances where they do 
not comply with rules of prosody are said to be ‘arshas’.'^Q 

Poygai Alvar was born at Kanchi under the asterism Jyeshtha. A 
record of tlie ninth year of the Chola king Ko-Parakesarivarman alias 
yikrama Chola Devar (a.d. 1129) registers the gift of 780 kalaiiis of 
paddy out of the interest of which worship during thirteen days of 
Jyeshtha, the constellation of Bhutattalvar and Poygai Alv^ was to 
be perforaied every year.^*^ Later Gtiruparamparais give Avittam and 
Tiruvonam as the respective nakshatras of these two. Bhutattalvar 
was born at Tirukkadalmallai and Peyalvar at Mylapore. All the 
three Alvms were contemporaries since they are traditionally said to 
have met for the first time at Tirukkovalur (referred to by Poygai and 
Bhutam) and aftei*wards at Tiruvallikkeni (referred to by Peyalvar) 
also to enjoy the companionship of Tirumalisai whom we shall notice 
below. Perhaps Peyalvar was a younger contemporary of the other 
two Alvars. 

About the date of these Alv^s, nothing definite is known. Poygai- 
yar and Peyar has referred to a Vinmgaram in st. 77 and 62 of their 
respective antddis. This Vinnagaram is identified by some with 


79 Yap. com, (p. 350). Two of his stanzas (51, 69) are cited in the commentary 
(pp. 220, 459-460). The other stanzas beginning with ‘arimalar-ayndakap’ and ali-y- 
ilaippa' are also ascribed to Poygai by this commentary (pp. 220, 518); but they are 
not hymns at all and we do not know where they are cited Ironi. If any reference can 
be drawn from the exclusive devotion of this Alvar to Vishpu, we may hold that 
Poygai, the Alvar, and Poygai, the poet, were two different persons. After all Poygai 
was the name of a nadu (district) and a rwgar (town, see Permthgai, st. 2146f and 
any prcaninent person hailing frwn either could be named Poygaiyar; Per-5iiriyar 
refers (Tolkoppiyam, Seyyul 239) to the antSdi eff POygaiyar as an example of virundy 
(new composition) and this must be the AlviPs work. 

80 IMP, I. eg, SX5. 
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Parameivara-vi^^agaramSl and by others with the Nandipura- vi^na- 
garam,82 this Nandi being taken as Nandivannan 1 who it is alleged 
was a devotee of Vishiau. Since nothing is known about Nandivar- 
man I except that he was the father of Simliavish^u and the Pallava 
line itself is known as the Simhavishi^u line, the latter identification 
has to be given up. Moreover, Nandipura-vinnagaram, the modem 
Nathankoyil is in the Chola country near Kumbakonam, and it was 
Siihhavishnu who brought the region watered by Kaveri for the first 
time under the Pallavas. Paramesvara-vimiagaram was built by 
Nandivarman II (731-96) so called by his personal name which was 
Paramesvaran. This identification also may not be accepted. But 
there is one fact which indisputably settles the question ol date. 
Bhutattalv^ has in his Irandam Tiruvandadi (70) referred to Ma- 
mallai which is no other than the modern Maliaballpuram. Its origi¬ 
nal name was Mahamallapuram and in spite of the ingenious argu¬ 
ments put forward to show that Ma-mallai had nothing to do with 
‘mah^aila’,S‘3 we have to hold to the contrary. The fact is too 
obvious to be blinked. Even tradition says that this Alvar was born 
at Kadal-malai which is the same as Mah^allapuram. Now 
Mahamalla was the famous Narasiihihavarman I (630-60). So 
Bhutattalvar could have lived only after a.d. 650. We have already 
stated that he and K^aikkarpeyal were contemporaries, being 
joint authors of a stanza and that Karaikkal would have lo be placed 
about A.D, 700 (p. 1141, 65 n.). Poygi and Bhutam must be assigned to 
the same period. Pcyalvar, who was according to tradition, a younger 
contemporary of tlieirs refers also to vinnagar (st. 61-62), Tiruvallik- 
keni (st. 16) and Ashtabuyakariun (st. 99) in his Munran Tiruvandadi, 
These three Alvars most probably lived in the first quarter of the 
eighth century. 

Next we may take up Tirupp^-^var, as he is mentioned imme- 
ditely after ‘mudal-alv^s’ in Ranmnuja-nurmndddi (st. 11), the ear¬ 
liest and most authoritative work mentioning the Vaishnava saints 
in a certain order. Divyasun Charilam and Guruparamparais give 
different orders with several particulars not easily reconciled. But 
the above andfldi, well-known as Prapanna-gdyatrl among Vaish- 
navites, seems to be most reliable. Tiriippan, like Tiru-nllakanta-valp- 
pa^ of the Saiva hagiology, was a musician of a low caste, but in 
addition, he was a poet also. He is the author of a single poem 
anuilanadi’pirm consisting of ten stanzas. The poem must have 

81 M. Srinivasa Iyengar, Tamil Studies, p. 301. 

82 M. Ragliava Iyengar, Alvdrgal KSkinllai, pp. 50-51. 

«‘ 83 AlvorgcU-KSUmUai, 31-2, and 143 
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been set to music, though its tune is not given anywhere. How the 
divine beauty of the several limbs of Lord Sri Rahgan^tha affected a 
lady who had fallen in love with Him is the subject-matter of tlie 
poem. Its exquisite simphcity and the deep sincere emotion it 
evokes make it an outstanding contribution among the poems of tlie 
Vaishnavite Tamil saints, generally known as Nalayira-Divya- 
Prabandam. The ancient musical system of the Tamils has com¬ 
pletely disappeared, but we can appreciate its power and sweetness 
Irom tliis specimen left to us by Tiruppan-alvar. There is nothing 
to indicate tlie date of this poet except a tradition which states that 
he lived for 80 years. He belongs to the distinguished galaxy of 
genuine lyric poets such as Pcriyalvur, Andal and Kulasekharar, and 
in the world of poetic thought at least, he is nearer to them than to 
the other Vaishnava saints. Considering the order in the Ramanuja- 
nurrandadi and considering also the dates to which Periyalvar and 
others could be assigned we may perhaps suggest the first quarter of 
the ninth century as the date of Tiruppan-alvar, allowing an interval 
of a century between the first three Alvars and this Alvar. ‘Udara- 
bandhanam’ (4) and ‘varam’ (5) are two late words used by him. 

Tirumalisai-^var is mentioned next. Credited by legend with 
a life of 43(X) years, he may be regarded as the Vaishnava counter¬ 
part of Tirumular, though there is little in common between the 
Alva’s virus against Saivism and the unconventional cosmopolitan 
and at times even iconoclastic outlook of Tirumular- The story that 
Tirumalisai met the three earliest Alvai's may indicate that his reaj 
date was later tlian that of Tirumular and fell in the ninth century. 
The miracle of the rejuvenation by Tirumalisai of an old prostitute 
with whom king Pallavaraya fell in love after her youth was restored 
is apocryphal. It may be that he introduced the use of mchurna in 
tlie Vaishnava caste-mark {namam) and this is perhaps commemor¬ 
ated in the story that he discovered the place where the red earth 
for that mark was available. His Tiruchchanda ViruUam and Fourth 
Tiruvandadi are inferior as literature. He mentions the shrines of 
Tiruvengadam (Tirupati) and Srirahgam, and many smaller ones in¬ 
cluding Tiruvallikeni (mod. Triplicane) where a record in the twelfth 
year of Dantivarman Pallava is found. His verses are reminiscent of 
the AchSrakkovai and other works. His date may not be earlier than 
A.D- 850.84 


84 His use of gunaparm {Antadi flQ), a surname of Mabentkavarman, can have no 
CtuoQOlogical signllicaiice in the face of znudi later forms of words Iflte podn-jjojyhi 
(AfK, 83)^ odMinv (UHd,, 38), unddnfM 4|) etOi 
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To^dar-adip-podi alias Vipranarayana was also a staunch sectarian 
as is seen from his Tirumulai. The other poem Tiruppdliy-eluchchi 
is a piece of remarkable beauty, challenging comparison with 
M^ikka-vasagars poem of the same name, both songs to be sung 
when waking up the deity in the morning—one of the rdjopacH^as 
(royal honours) that formed part of daily worship in temples. Two 
stories one about Mudgala and the other about Kshatrabandhu are 
traceable to the Vishnu-dharmottara-purdnafi^ This purdna is later 
than Brahmagupta (a.d. 628) whom it cites and earlier than Alberuni 
(a.d. 1030) who studied the purdna minutely.J>6 The Tirumalai may 
be assigned to the second quarter of the ninth century- In form and 
expression the poem owes much to Appar particularly his Tiru-nerisai 
and Tirukkuru-tdndakam.^7 Tliie reference io the squiiTel helping 
Rama in the construction of tlie causeway to Lanka {Tirumalai 27) is 
popular and unique. The recitation of Tiruppalliy-eluchchi in the 
Sriraiigam temple is provided for in an inscription of a.d. 1085. 

Kulasekhara Alvar was probably a Kongu-Chera chieftain, lliough 
he mentions no sacred shrine in the Cheia country and tliere is, 
nothing to indicate his nationality except possibly his use of the word 
achchan in one of his verses.88 He may have preceded Tondar-adip- 
podi who perhaps took that title from one of Kulasekhara’s verses (II, 
2), If this is correct, Kulasekhara may be placed around a.d. 850. He 
sings about Tillaichchitrakutam, the shrine of Govindaraja in Childam- 
baram, which seems to have come up later than the time of Sundarar 
who docs not mention it. Kulasekhara composed 105 stanzas known 
as Perurndl Tinimoli, consisting of five decads on Briranga, and 
other shrines, and five decads on the avatdras of Krishna and Rama, 
the latter being of great poetic merit. His hymn ‘tettarumdirar was 
recited at Sriraiigam according to an inscription of a.d. 1085.89 

Periyalvar, whose personal name was Vishnuchitta, won a bag of 
gold by his victory in a religious contest in the court of the Pandyan 
Iring and spent it in improving a flower-garden for his deity. The 
dvdr himself calls the Pandya Ko-Nedumaran, (IV, 2, 7) and the 
Curuparamparai identifies him with Sri-Vallabha. The king was per¬ 
haps Sri-Mara Sri-Vallabha (c. a.d. 815-62). ‘Periy^var and his cele¬ 
brated foster daughter Kodai (Goda) or And^ may be assigned to the 

85 T. A. Gopinatha Rao, History of Sti-Vaishmtm, p. 20 for Kshatrabandhu; the 
other story is traced to the purana by an ancient commentator. 

86 Wintemitz, HIL, I, p. 580. 

87 Cl. Timmalai, 34 wtth Appar IV, 75, 3; and 17 vidfli Tiruk, 13. 

Hfi PerumSl Tirumoli, 11. 9. 

89 K. A. N. Saatii. tlm Cal&s, U, p. 479. 
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middle of the ninth century.9® Periyalvm* was the author of Tirup- 
palUindu, besides 460 stanzas. We are reminded at once of Sendanars 
liruppaUandu in the 'Ninth Tirumurai' of the Saivites. Sendanar 
must nave nourished probably in the last quarter ot tlie tentli 
century. Of the 460 stanzas, a major portion deal with the child- 
life ot Sri Krishna under the topics ot ihe ‘Pillait-tamil’ prabandt^. 
This shows clearly that Periyalvar could not have lived eaiJier than 
the ninth century a.d. The rest deals with the life of Sri R^a. 
Ihough his poetiy is ol a higher order, it is his language that arrests 
our attention, lie avoids the learned style and uses colloquialisms, 
mostly brolimin, of his age. A proverb pandanru paUinam kdppu^^ 
very much in vogue during his time is found in a whole decad 2); 
He introduces Krishna stories which must have been current in the 
Tamil country in his days, e.g. story of Simahkan (11, 7, 8). He refers 
to Tu’ukkottiyur and the royal purohit ot that place (IV, 4, 8), Tirup- 
per (11, 9, 4), Tiruvellarai (1, 5, 8) Tirumal-iruii-jolai (V, 3) Kuruhgudi 
(1, 5, 8), Villiputtur (11, 2, 6). 

And^ was the author of Tiruppdmi, besides 142 stanzas. It had its 
origin from a religious observance {vrata) among maidens of marriage¬ 
able age. More details ot the practice of this vrala in her days become 
clear from this section. The Jains also have a similar poem; but we do 
not know when it was composed. This type of poem was called ‘pavaip- 
pattu’.92 Ill Paripddd 11, the vrata is clearly described and in Kalit- 
iogai (50) also tliere is a reference to it. Andal seems to refer to. her 
lather’s TiruppalUhulu in Tiruppdvai 26. Like her father, she uses 
colloquial expressions .9‘3 She uses expressions from previous pro- 
verbsy4 and sings about conventional themes like kuvir-pdttu (V. 
1-11)- The expressions marrolaip-pattavar (X, 2) seems to have refer¬ 
ence to slave-dealing. Andal takes a high rank among religious poets. 

Tirumahgal Alvar is the next saint referred to in the Rdmdnuja- 


90 Oil the strength ot Aijdal’s Tinuii-pavai (V, 13) M. Raghava Ai>angar choses 
December 18, a.d. 731 as the day which the poetess had in mind. But he says also 
that A.D. 885 or 886 would equally meet the case. Astronomical argmiients about 
the remote past are by no means so decisive as they appear. 

91 Ct. Purateirottu, 1562. 

92 Tol. in, 461 Perasiriyar. See M. Raghava Iyengar’s Aiachehittokudi pp. 185-203. 
95 E.g., Kalakkalital (pavai 5); ki^kisu {Ujid,, 7); m.aiumagal (ibid., 18); ettanai- 

podum (ibid., 19); siru-ch-chiridu (ibid., 22); siraran-jirukal (ibid., 29); siramapa{{om 
(ii, 3); para-vid.ay (III, 7); parakkalittu (XII, 3); mel-appu (XIV, 3). 

94 Arikkidugo-pusal ini — ix, 2, x, 1 = PufatHrattu 1519; Tammaiyugapparait-tSmu- 
gappar XI, 10, (Puppir-pulippeyadai-pola XIII, 1; vafivalaiyil pugundu vandi papfum 
valakku IX, 3). 
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nuftandMi under the name of Nllan. He is believed to have been 
born of Kalvar caste and to have followed a robber s life. The Divya- 
suri-charitam aays that he robbed Srl-Ranganatiha and Sri 
when they were reluming to Srmlliputtvir. The third wall round die 
shrine of Sriraiigam is ascribed to him. He is the author of 1361 stan¬ 
zas, consisting of Periya-tirumoli, Tirukkurun-ddn^akitm, Tirune4un~ 
dandakam, 2'iruveluk-kurrirukkai, Siriya-tirumadd and Periya-tirU' 
rmdal. He seems to be the most learned of all the Vaishnavaite saints. 
Though bom at Kuraiyalur of AJi-nadu, he spent his last days at 
Tii’ukkuruhgudi in Tiruuelveli district. He is referred to by several 
names, viz., Kaikanri, Kaliyan, Parakalan, Arulm^, Arattamukki, 
etc- These titles indicate perhaps his real profession. He must have 
lived in stirring times, chosen a military career, and won high dis¬ 
tinction in it. 

This Aiv^, unlike several of the Tamil poets, has left clear evidence 
of the time when he flourished. He has sung about Paramesvara-vin- 
nagaram (II, 9) which was built by Nandi>'arman II (a.d. 731-96): 
The terms in which he relcrs to this Pallava worshipping the deity 
shows tliat it was a past event perhaps lingering in die memory of 
his generation. He has referred also to Vayiramegham (Nandivar- 
man's son) Dantivarman (a.d. 765-836) in his decad on Atta-bhuya 
Karam, (II, 8, 10). Here Vayiramegha’s power and glory are mention¬ 
ed as things of the past. It may also be noted that in the twelfth 
regnal year (ad. 797) of this Vayiramegha, a certain Pugalttunai- 
Visaiyaraiyan redeemed a field of the P^iasarathi Svamin temple 
at Timvallikkcni previously mortgaged by the temple priests, and 
restored the usual quantity ol rice-ofierings every day.^5 Perhaps this 
temple was built about a.d, 790. Pugalttunai of the inscription was 
perhaps a descendant of tlie Nayanar of the same name mentioned 
by Sundaramurtti. During the days of Peyalvax, TiruvaUikkeigi was 
perhaps without any temple-stmcture, though it had attained sacred¬ 
ness as a Vishnu shrine. One of the Guruparamparais says that Tiru- 
maiigai lived for 105 years. He must have been a long-lived person 
to induce lliis belief, and we may assume that he died at about his 
70th year. Taking all this into consideration, we may be justified in 
concluding that he lived between a.d. 800 and 870. 

Literary and linguistic evidences support the above conclusion 
fully. Referencs to Kurd (a.d. 600) occur here and there in Tiruman- 
gals poems.96 A stanza in Nda4iydr (a.d. 680) is referred to in Sifiya- 
iinma4d,^ A number of proverbs in PdamoU (a.d. 725) are used 

95 IMP, Ms. m. 

99 Kvrai, 1137, P^rtvo^trumid, couplet 39. 

97 St U4 « cooptol 4> 
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here and there.®® VSsavadatta's story in Perungadai {c. a.d. 700) is in 
Siriyortirumadal (couplet 65). The type of poem named Sappa^i (I, 6) 
is very similar both in Periyalvar {c. a.d. 850) and in Tirumangai 
(Xj 5) one line actually occurring in both; so also ASodai tan iingam 
of Tirumangai {Periya-tirumoU VI, 8, 6) and Ahdai-yilchi-Mgam 
{Tirnp-pa4)ai 1) of Xndal (c- 8i^) are similar. There are some simila¬ 
rities between Tirumangai and Manikka vasagar. For instance TCol- 
tumbi' occurs in both.®® ‘Achcho’ occurs in Periyalvar, Tirumangai 
and Manikka v^agar. Tirumangai has also introduced some new 
types of poems such as Kulamani-turam, Pongattam pongo, molai, 
tokkai, tara, parakkalital, mochchu, ullal. 

It has been already noted that Tirumangai was a very learned poet. 
He had made use of the hymns of Sambandar, Appar and Sundarar. 
The type of composition, Tiru-nedundandakam is evidence enough. 
Phrases and expressions of these saints are also found in Tirumau- 
gai’s poems. He is considered by tlie Vaishnavites themselves as a 
controversialist-poet and there is a tradition which says that he 
worsted Sambandar in a poetic contest. The tradition has no foun¬ 
dation in fact-ioo 

The next and last of the Alvars mentioned in Rdmdnu/fl-ntfffan- 
dMi is Sadagopa (Skt. Sathakopa), better known as Nammalvar. He 
is considered the greatest of the Alvars and was certainly the most 
philosophical among them. With him the Bhakti movement reaches 
its culmination and a disciple of his, Madhurakavi by name, com¬ 
posed a decad in honour of his gurti and ended the long lines nf 
Vaishnava Saints. This Madhurakavi is also counted as an Alvar. 

Nammalvar is the author of four poems, viz., Tiruviruttam (100 
stanzas in Kalitturai metre), Periya-tiruvandadi (87 stanzas in Venba 
metre), TiruvaMriyam (seven stanzas in aUvkja metre), and Tiruvay- 
moli (1000 stanzas divided into ten section, each scctibn containing 
ten tens). The stanzas in each of these four poems are in antddi 
arrangement. 

The Gtiruparamparai says that Tinivaludi-vala-nadar, the seventh 
ancestor of Nammalvar in his father’s line, obtained his son on his 
reciting Tiruppdvai for a year. It is also said that our Alvar lived 
for 35 years and taught in his archdvatara the whole of Ndldyifo- 
Divya-Prabandha to Nathamuni, the first of the Acharyas- This 


98 St. 223 s= Periya tirumoU, XI, 8, 8; st. 358 = VII, 10, 4; st. 252 * X; 9, 8, 253 
=XI, 8, 3; 370 — Tiruma^ couplet 3. 

99 Fer^a-HmmoU V. 3, 4 = TirtwaSagam 

IQO Alv^&ai p. 137» 
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Ac^Srya was bom at Vira-n^ayai^apuram and died at Cangaiko^4^ 
cholapuram. These statements of Gttruparamparai give us some in¬ 
dication of the date of Nathamiini and therefore of Nammalvar. 
XTra-narayana was the surname of Parantaka I (a.d. 907-53) and 
Gangaikonda-chola of Rajendra-chola (1912-44). So Nathamunfs 
date might be from a.d. 940 to 1020. He is said to have lived for 330 
years on account of his yo^ic powers. Probably he was taught Nala- 
yiram about a d. 975. If we assign Nammalvar to the second half of 
the ninth century, the data noticed so far will be covered. A certain 
Srinatha is mentioned in the Anbil plates,and he might very well 
be Acharya Nathamuni especially because his age, accordinc? to this 
record, would be the end of the ninth and the beginning of the tenth 
century a.d. 

The date suggested for Nammalvar received full corroboration 
from his poems themselves. Of the shrines he has sung, two are of 
utmost importance in this connection. One is Varagunamangai or 
Varagunamahgalam, named after the Pandva king Varaguna. There 
are only two Varagunas known to history, the earlier of whom reign¬ 
ed from about a.d. 780 to 820- Another shrine is SrTvaramahgalam or 
Vanamamalai, and this came into existence in the reign of the Pandva 
king Ko-Maranjadaiyan under the circumstances set forth in the 
following extract from a copper-nlato grant of that king. ‘WTiile the 
seventeenth year of the reign of Nedunjadaiyan, the most devoted 
follower of Vishnu, was current... he gave with libations of water 
the village of Velahgudi in Tenkalavali-nadu, having cancelled its 
former name ... and having bestowed on it the new name of Srlvara- 
mangalam to Suj'jata Bhatta’- Ko-Maran|adaivan is now identified 
with Varaguna I and so the grant must have been made towards the 
end of the eighth century. This shows clearly that Nammalvar must 
be ascril)ed to a date later than a.d. 800, 

There are some linguistic evidences which indicate that Nammal¬ 
var is later than Periyalvar, Andal and Tirumangai.l<^ So Nammrdvai 
must have lived later than a.d. 870. 

101 SI, XV, p. 54. 

102 Cbrnmunity of words and expressions are strong pieces of evidence and I shall 
mention only a few of these 'Arkklduko-pu^al-ini’ occurs with a slight variation in 
NSchchitfar Tirumoli (IX, 2) and in Tirua^mymoli (VIII, 2, 6); Sakkarach-chdvan occurs 
both in Tirumangai {TkwnoU V, 9, 5) and in Nammalvar (Tiruvaynu^i VII, 7,, 10). 
So also pirakkal (Timmoli X, 5. 2 — Tiruvay HI, 7, 5). More than all these ihe 
verbal termination Tcinru' functioning as an adveth (e.g. vakukldrtru, TiruoSu I, 4. 9) 
occurs eight times in TiruvSymoli, hut only once in Tirumailgai’s poems (Poiyarfkii’ 
madot, 92). Incidentally one other peculiadty may be noted. The negative form of 
verb nUld takes in the fytqre tense, niUappal, in the seconej person singular and 
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iThis is made more than probable by another consideration. A rare 
proverb occurs both in Manikka-vajSagar’s Tiruvdhgam (91) and in 
Nammalvars Tiruviruttam f^94), and the mode of citation in the latter 
poem makes it highly probable that this poem has taken it from some¬ 
where else* It may be noted that there arc very many similarities 
between the TiruvSymoli and the TimvdsagamA^'^ Even the names 
are highly suggestive both being identical in sense. Tiruviruttam cor¬ 
responds to Tirukkovaitjar. Rare ex]5ressions like ‘val-mutal’ occur in 
both. Kil, originally an infix added to verbal roots and to infinitive 
forms of verbs to denote ability, was later used by some poets as an 
independent verbal root with finite forms of its own. Such finite 
forms are found both in Tiruvamgam and TiriwayvioliA^ Tirumari- 
gai uses a very rare form, kirkinrilen.^^’^ Finally parallels in senti¬ 
ments and ideas are found in plenty. Hence we would be pcrfectlv 
justified if we place Nammfilvar a little later than Manikka-vasagar. 
that is, later than a.d. 875- 

In an inscription at Ukkal, of the 13th year of Rajaraja the Great 
fi.e. A.D. 998), the deity of the place is called Timvaymolideva and 
another inscription of the same king (I6th year i.e., a.d. 1001) at 
Vijayanmayanam refers to the temple of Sathakopa-vinnagara-peru- 
manadi in the village lf^ TiruvaymoU is the name of the most im¬ 
portant of Nammalvars poems and Sathakopa is a surname of the 
Alvar himself. Allowing even a century for the fame of this Alvar 
to spread and for his pre-eminent position among the Alvars to be 
recognised, the last qunrter of the .ninth century would be the most 
probable date for this Alvar. 

The spiritual wisdom enshrined in the poems of this greatest of the 
Alvars has rightly earned for him an exalted position similar to that 
of Maiiikka-vasagar. It has called forth several commentaries, the 
most elaborate and famous of them being the ‘Idu of Periyavach' 
chan Pillai. Successive generations of scholars and specialists 
in the Vaishnavaite lore engaged themselves in writing out the ex¬ 
positions as they heard them from their spiritual masters. But the 

torms are used in a many as four places, of course, the personal termination changing 
fo accord with the person and the number. Periua-tieuvandadl 23, 60, 83. See M. 
Kaghava Iyengar’s Amijchchit-fokudi, pp. 304-308. 

103 Val-mudaJ, Tiruvdis. 143, 144 = Timmy. II, 3, 5; pollamhi Tiruva.^; 438 Vis 
Timmy V, 1, 2. 

104 Tifuoas. 37, 45 = Timvdy HI, 2, 6. 

105 PeHya-tirumoli I, 9, 5. 

106 K, A., N, Sastri, Tfw Colon, I, pp. 493, 499, 
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credit of laying the foundation of this stupendous structure goes to 
i?rT Nathamuni who was the first of the Acharyas. He collected all 
the poems included in the Ndtayira-PrabanMam, classified them, and 
set them to tunes with the help of his two nephews. In diis he did 
a service similar to that of Nambi Andar Nambi of the Saiva faith. 
The parallelism does not end here. 

5. SECULAR LITERATURE: MINOR PRABANDHAS 

Though the Bhakti cult was the main force which directed the 
current of literary activities in this period, there were other and 
more ancient forces which could not be entirely suppressed. The 
latter help to relieve the monotony and give us a glimpse of the 
political life in the country. We learn, for instance, that, even dur¬ 
ing the first onset of religious enthusiasm, Nedumaran, the Pandya 
contemporary of Sambandar was glorified in a poetic composition, 
known now as Pdndik-kovai. This name is found in the commen¬ 
taries of Kalavitjar-Kdri^ai and Ilakkanavilakkam a late gram¬ 
matical work of the seventeenth century. The Pdndik-kovdi 
as a whole has been lost, though a substantial portion of it (as many 
as 353 stanzas) is found embodied in the commentaries on IraiyanSr 
Ahapporul and Kalaviyar-Kari^ai (ed. 1931). About twenty battle¬ 
fields are mentioned in the poem and one may legitimately doubt 
whether the engagements in all these relate to one and the same 
king. It may be noted that some of the battle-fields such as Nelvcli, 
Sennilam etc., are referred to in the Velvikudi grant and the Sinna- 
manur plates. Some of the titles of the hero or heroes of the poem 
are Arikaiari, Parahkusan, Adisayan, Ranantakan, Ranodavan, Uchi- 
tan, Sembiyan Maran, Nedumaran, Puliyan, Mummadil Vendan, 
Vanavan Sembiyan, Vanavan Maran, Varodayan, Vicharitan, and 
Vijaya-charitan. Perhaps the work is a Kovai prahhanda on some of 
the early Pandyas of the ‘Hymnal period’. The date of the work 
may be about a.d. 700- Tliere were other Kovais also, such as the 
Muttaraiyar Kovai {Yap. Comm. p. 510) composed a little later. 

The lengthy and highlv schematic form of the Kovai must have 
palled on the ears of the Tamils. Its unrelieved metrical monotonv 
must have been wearisome to the utmost. Hence a new type of 
poem, Kalambagam, came into vogue. It admitted varietv both in 
metre and in substance. Nandikkalamba^am is one of the earliest 
of this kind- The edition of the work published by the Madura 
Tamil Sangam contaias many intenmlated stanzas and its editor has 
l#:en care to note this fact. Perhaps the original work contained 
only ninety stapjsas in accordance with the rules of Paltiyal. The 
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hero of the poem was Nandipottaraiyan (Nandi Varman III) of Pal- 
lava dynasty, the victor of Tellaru. Since this Nandi ruled from a,d. 
826 to 849, the Kalambagam would have to be assigned to the first 
half of the ninth century. Tirukkalamhagam, a Jaina work by Udl- 
chi-devar belongs perhaps to the same century’. 

The above types of prabandhas contained matter which was not 
quite germane to the object of the jpoem. By virtue of necessity 
they had to deal with several extraneous matters. The kings whom 
the poems tried to please were too bus\' with state-affairs and all 
that they required was plain unvarnished statements of their ex¬ 
ploits, of eourse flattering to them and to the memory of their anecs- 
tors. To serve this purpose Mevkkirtti [prakviti) compositions came 
into vogue, and they began to Ije inscribed on stones and copper¬ 
plates. The Patti)'al works like VanniriqmUujal describe their charac¬ 
teristics. Perhaps the earliest of such inscriptions b(?longs to the 
reign of the Chola king Parantaka I (a.d. 907-55). 

Besides the works mentioned above there were other tyj^es of pra- 
handha^ also, described in the Pattiyal works. Pillai Tamil, Andadi, 
etc. may be specially noted. 

Another work of great poetic merit, the MuttoUHijirani must also 
be ascribed to the last quarter of the ninth century. A reference in 
the commentary of Ihikkana-vilakkam (pattiyal s. 88) says that this 
work consists of less than a thousand stanzas; and so the number of 
stanzas in this work was 900 and not 2700 as generallv believed. 
Most probablv cac-h of the Tamil kings, Chera, Chola and Pandva 
was sung in 300 stanzas. Perasirivar mentions this as a virundu 
(Seyyul 239) and the same commentator says that several stanzas of 
the work relate to kaikkilai or one-sided love. The work consisted 
mostlv of venba quatrains; but some stanzas contained as many as six 
lines. Some of the most exquisite love lyrics in Tamil are found in 
his classic and the Pnrattirattu contains 65 stanzas of this kind, be¬ 
sides 44 stanzas treating of other themes such as the three capital 
cities, the territorv of the enemies, battle-field etc.^^‘‘ The author was 
a Saivaite; but nothing else is known of him. Some scholars (e.g.. 
M. Raghava Ivengar) are of opinion that the iddustrative stanzes of 
Purapporul'VenhdnwIai mav have belonged to Mnttoll^tfiram. Tlie 
Palamoli stanzes are freely drawn upon by its author.lf^t* 

e. SECULAR LITERATURE; KAVYAS 

The absolutely secular nature which characterised the literature 
of the Sangam Age began to assume, as we saw, an ethical aspect 

106a Purat 1464, 1485. 

106b Purat 1506 

H-66 
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with the appearance of the great Kurd. People were struck with ad¬ 
miration for the ideals set before them; but something more was 
needed to catch their imagination- Naticmal epics suppli^ this need. 
Tha MahabhSratam and Ramayariam were first popularised in the 
Tamil country by translations, and the followers of the Vedic religion 
were satisfied by such efforts for a time. The Jains tried to gain the 
allegiance of the people by writing stories about royal personages 
who figured largely in the history of their religion and culture and 
about their saints and other great men. Being literary craftsmen of 
a higher type, they produced works of great literary importance in 
Tamil. We shall consider these works now. 

The Jains first directed their efforts to adapting in Tamil famous 
works in Sanskrit which were very widely read and appreciated. The 
BHhatkathd drew their attention, Indian literary tradition attributes 
this work to Gunadhya who, it is said, wrote it in Paisachl langtiage. 
It is not extant now. But it was perhaps first translated into Sanskrit 
by the Ganga king Durvinita, a Jain, towards the end of the sixth 
century a.d., though some scholars doubt this l07 The Tamil version 
known as Pmmgadai is the work of a certain Konguvel and most 
probably it followed the Sanskrit version. In Gunadhva’s work, Nara- 
vahana-datta is the hero; but in the Tamil Perungadai. Udavana is 
the hero. It has adopted the Kurd couplets in a few places; 108 and 
Ndladiyar stanzas in others.iP? It uses nan' for the first person 
singular, kmm, the adverbial form and the vocative suf¬ 

fix^ in Mt/arrina/,111 all late developments. Since Ndladi was collected 
somewhere about a.d. 700 Konguvel’s work could hardly be earlier 
than A.D. 750. The linguistic peculiarities noted above support this 
date. 

The Perungadai is composed in Ahaval metre, the nearest equi¬ 
valent being the well known blank verse in English. We may guess 
that it consists of about 150 sections or gathas, each section ending 
in *en’ and following the antddi order. It is a pity that only a frag¬ 
ment of this great work has survived. This fragment consists of 
five Kandas, but several sections of the last are missing. About 100 
sections or gathm are available, Virtuallv the whole of Udavana's 
story is covered and the narration goes up to Naravahanadatta’s 
marriage with Madana-maniikai and the separation of the latter. 
How effectively and delightfully the diaval metre can be employed 

107 Keith, History of SamkHt Liteirature, p, 268, fn. 2. 

108 V, 7, 148-9«K«fyrf 783; I, 35, 234-4~K«foi 989, 

109 I, 35. 156-8^N5ia^ 370; II. 7. 74-5=Nala<ii 384. 

no ni, 14, 251; 27, lie. 

m IV. 7. 70, 1. 36, 150. 
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in narraticm is well illustrated by this work. The monotwiy is re¬ 
lieved by various devices, and our interest in the story never slac¬ 
kens. The author has great poetic powers and h!s command of lan¬ 
guage is far above that of any other poet known till then. The sweet 
diction, the liquidness of his style and the magnificent flow which is 
sustained throughout place him in the front rank among Tamil poets. 

Like Perungadai, another work also was written with Brihatkathd 
as its basis. This was Vdsudevanar-Mndam mentioned in the com¬ 
mentary on Y&pparungalam (p. 350). It was a Jaina work, and 
there is a Prakrit work Vdmdeva-hindi by name which deals with 
the story of Guna^ya’s reputed work. 112 

The Buddhists also did not lag behind the Jains in writing narra¬ 
tive poems in Tamil. But they concerned themselves wfth the life 
of the Buddha and with the Buddhist legends. There was a Vim- 
basSra Kathd from which a few lines are cited in the commentary 
of NUakeH, a late Jain work. Bimbisara (543-491 b.c.) was a king of 
Magadha and contemporary of Gautama Buddha. The lines cited 
refer to the birth of Buddha. Nothing else is known. 

7. SILAPPADIKARAM AND MANIMEKALAI 

These works deal with romantic tales and historical incidents which 
were of North Indian origin. Soon following them, efforts were made to 
utilise stories and incidents of the Tamil Land for composing Kanyas. 
Probably Silappadikdram was the. first among them. Kannagi, the 
heroine of the poem was married to Kovalan, both belonging to a 
rich merchant class of Kaverippumpattinam in the Chola country 
But soon Kovalan deserted his wife in favour of Madhavi who was 
like Vasantasena of Mrichchhakatika, a virtuous courtesan of the 
city- He spent all his wealth on his mistress and being reduced to 
poverty came home to his wife in a repentant attitude. Both the 
husband and die loyal wife left for Madurai in the Pandya country, 
there to retrieve their fortune. Leaving his wife under the protection 
of Madari, a shepherdess, in the outskirts of Madurai, Kovalan went 
into the city for selling one of his wife’s anklets (Silamhu). The golds¬ 
mith of the royd household to whom the queen’s pearl-anklet had 
been entrusted for repair met Kovalan and, with the intention of 
appropriating the royal ornament in his custody, accused Kovalan of 
theft. The king, without investigation, ordered capital punishment, 
and Kovalan was unjustly killed. Having come to know of this. 
Kannagi went into the royal presence, accmed the king of injustice. 

112 K. M, Munskij Gufmt und ifs hUeraiure p. 23; also PEN, April, 1949. 
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and proved the innocence of her husband by breaking her anklet of 
nibies and showing its contents. The king died brokenhearted at 
the enormity of his injustice, and the queen also followed her lord. 
Kannagi's rage was not appeased. She tore off her breast, filing it at 
the city of Madurai, and the city was destroyed in flames. Then 
she left the city for Sengunrur in the Chera country. The king of 
this country heard of her presence and of her going to heaven 
with her husband from his tribesmen named poet Sattanar who hap¬ 
pened to be there in the company of Ilango, the king’s younger 
brother, proclaimed himself an eye-witness of Kannagi’s deeds, nar¬ 
rated all the details and wound up saying that everything was the 
result of Karma. Requested to explain himself, the poet gave the 
history of the persons in their past birth, as revealed to the heroine 
by the guardian-deity of Madurai and heard by himself while res¬ 
ting at night in the Velliyambalam. King Cheran Senguttuvan on 
hearing the story desired to perpetuate the memory of Kannagi, 
With this object in view, he went north to the Himalayas, defeating 
on his way several Aryan kings, brought a stone consecrating it bv 
bathing it in the waters of the Ganges, sculptured an idol of Kannagi, 
finished the shrine and inaugurated Kaniiagi worship in the land. At 
the worship, several kings were present—the Aryan kings brought 
captive from the northern e.xpedition and now released, kincfs al¬ 
ready in prison, Koiigu princes of the west, Malava kings, and king 
Gajabahu of the sea-girt Cevlon. These kings prayed that Kannagi 
might be pleased to grace their celebrations of her with her presence. 
She granted the prayer in an aerial voice. Then Senguttuvan sat in 
state in a decorated pavilion, with his brother, the poet. The divine 
Kannagi entered the spirit of her brahmin friend Devantikai and 
explained the reason why the poet had turned an ascetic. In the 
end the poet exhorts all those who heard his narration to lead a virtu¬ 
ous life in this world and secure what would be a help in the world 
to come. 

The poem consists of three Kandas, viz., puhark-kandam, Maduraik- 
kandam and Vanjik-kandam. The first two kandas deal with the life 
of Kannagi in her mundane existence and the last, with her as a deity 
in a shrine. 

We may also state here that Kovalan had a daughter named Mani- 
mekalai by his courtesan-wife Madhavi. Her life-histon'^ as a Bud¬ 
dhist nun is narrated by Sattanar, the companion of Ilango, in a separ¬ 
ate kavya, well known as the MnnimekalaL 'Tbis poet was first a.sked 
to enshrine the life-historv of Kannagi in a narrative poerh: but he 
excused himself and said that Ilango was better fitted for the task. 
Accordingly Ilango composed the poem and named it ‘SUappadi- 
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karam’ after the ‘^ilaimbu’ which establishes the justice of Kannagi’s 
case. The two narrative poems, Silappadikarain and Manimehaiai 
are by some called the ‘twin epics’, though they do not exhibit any 
of the characteristics of epic poetry. 

Sehguttuvan was a king of renown in the Saiigiun period and his 
exploits form the subject-matter of the 5th decad of Padirruppattu 
and of two other stanzas one in Aham (212) and another in Purara 
(369) all by Paianar. Ilahgo does not occur among Sahgam poets, 
but Sattanar’ does. Gajab^u of Ceylon is also a well known king 
and more than that, he furnishes a clue as to the date of Sehgiiftuvan 
and of the Sahgam period in general. Basing his conclusions on this 
synchronism, Kanakasabhai fixed the Sahgam Age as the second 
century a.d. and actually drew a picture of the Tamil civilization and 
culture during the Saiigam Age in his b(K)k The Tamils 1800 years 
Ago. Seeing tlie many historical difficulties in accepting this posi¬ 
tion, M. Raghava Aiyangar brings the Sahgam age itself down to the 
fifth century a.d. i 12a 

Ihe most important fact we must bear in mind is that ^ilappadi- 
kciram is essentially a story. It is not a history treating of actual 
events. Most of the chapters of the work are called ‘Kadai’ by the 
author and the commentaries explain this term as meaning ‘that which 
contains a story or kathd. The story has been till within recent times 
developing, gathering and adding new materials to itself to suit the 
varied tastes and fashions of tlie Tamils at different periods. A popu¬ 
lar ballad Kovalan Kadai even now read or recited with great relish 
in rural parts, contains many elements not found in Silappudikarcim- 
In this Kavya, a story from even Pahchatanlra is given and Kovalan 
is said to have a part in it.H'l Surely this is proof enough of the purely 
imaginative charactei of the work. It is full of miraculous elements; 
a wicked person who pokes fun at Kovalan and Kannagi and makes 
indelicate suggestions is cursed by a Jaina nun and he becomes at once 
a jackal and cries for mercy; the Sun-god prophesies that Madurai 
would be consumed bv fire; Kovalan after his death revives at the 
touch of Kannagi and speaks to her. Such things clearly show that 
the poet does not distinguish between fact, fiction, maiwel and mira¬ 
cle. Supematuralism was the very atmosphere in which he lived, and 
his religion which was Jainism brought him up in that element. We 
must need be extremely cautious in drawing any historical 
conclusion from any statement of his. We must seek corroboration 
from a reliable source for everything that has the seeming appearance 

112a Sehgu^iamn, first edition. 

113 Ox. 15, ii. 54-74. 
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of a historical fact. Fortunately we have a trustworthy work which 
ou^t to satisfy us in this respect. It is the Padirfuppattu whose de- 
cads are contemporaneous witn the kings they celebrate. The Mat^i- 
mekalai which is contemporaneous with Silappadiharam itself is help¬ 
ful in a different way. 

Let us consider some of the main statements which have a histo¬ 
rical verisimilitude. It is said that llahgo the author of the Mappa- 
dikdram was the young broher of Chcran Sehgut^van. Not even the 
Manimekalai corroborates this statement. Padirruppattu, as we have 
seen,ll4 does not also support this, and differs in many other ways 
from the narrative of the Slappadikdram. The most important state¬ 
ment from a historical standpoint, that Gajabahu of Ceylon was pre¬ 
sent at Sengutfuvan s court, stands singularly uncorroborated. Map- 
padikaram itself contradicts this in its Uraiperu-Kattiirai. The 5th 
decad of Padirruppattu does not say anything either of Ceylon or of 
Cajabahu. In fact no reference at ^1 to Ceylon and its kings occurs 
in the whole of Padirruppattu. The Manimekahi also, though it men¬ 
tions Sehguttuvan and his consecration of Kannagi’s temple at his 
capital, is silent about Gajabahu. Finally tlie Mahavamsa does not 
say anything either about this king’s attendance during the conse¬ 
crating ceremony at the Chera capital or about his introducing the 
Ka^agi worship in his own country.HS Paranar who is the author 
of 65 poems besides the decad on Senguttnvan in Padirruppattu and 
who is one of the most allusive of Sahgam poets, has in all these 55 
poems, not a word to say about Seiigut^uvan instaling Kannagi as 
deity or about Ilango being Sehgidtuvan’s bother or about Gajabahu. 

If llahgo s relationship with Sehgutfuvan were true, it would mean 
that he was a poet of the early Sahgam period. He has not contri¬ 
buted even a single stanza to any of the existing anthologies of the 
period. He does not show personal acquaintance with any poet except 
Sattanar, nor do the other poets of the period know even of the 
existence ol such a poet as llahgo. The author of the Manimekalai 
was no doubt a Sattanar. But he was not the same as the Sahgam 
poet Sittalai-sattanar. Tlie latter lived during the time of Chittira- 
mai^attut-tuhjiya Nanmaran and has sung about him {Puram 59). 
The Sattanar of Manimekalai was a contemporary of Ara^u-katfilil- 
tuhjiya Ne<Junjeliyan, for it was this king who, according to Silappa- 
dikSfom ordered the execution of Kovalan. No poet of the Sahgam 

114 Ante, Vol. U, Ch, 16 where this and other discrepancies have been discussed. 

115 It is only RaiavdU, a late chronide oi hie sixteenth century, that connects 
KjUtpagi woisbip wMh GajabShu and this is not of any historical ^ue and ca nno t 
be relied on. 
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period has sung about this Ne^unjeliyan, and he is most probably a 
fictitious person. Sattan^ of the Mai}imekalai was a deeply religious 
Buddhist, and secular poetry could not have attracted him. On the 
other hand Sittalai-sattanar was the author of ten secular poems, 
nine on love and one on Namnaran already referred to.tt^ Neither 
in the $ilappadikdram nor in the Maniinekalai is found the adjutnct 
‘Sittalai’ which is crucial. The diction and style of the two poets are 
so entirely different that it is impossible tliat they could be ideu- 
tical.117 The whole course of the development of the Tamil lan¬ 
guage is against such identification. To hold, on this basis, that 
Ilaiigo was a Sahgam poet is absolutely unsustainable. 

We may now consider the chief characters of the poem, Kovalan 
and Kamiagi. In the Maniinekalai which is according to die com¬ 
mentator Adiyarkkunallaar, earlier than the ^ilappadikdram, it is said 
that Kovalan was ninth in descent from his ancestor, another Kova¬ 
lan, and that this ancestor was a friend of Imaiyavaramban Ne(;ilun- 
jeraladan.118 From Padirruppattu we know that the Cheraladan was 
the father of Sehguttuvan. If the former statement were correct, then 
it would follow that Kovalan, Kannagi’s husband, was removed from 
Senguttuvan by eight generations. In another context Maniinekalai 
makes Kovalan and Kannagi anterior even to the Buddha by several 
generations.119 Kannagi as deity informs Manimekalai that to expiate 
her sin of destroying Madurai, she and Kovalan would be undergoing 
births and deaths for generations together in this worldi20 and 
at long last they would hear the dh^mic word from the mouth of 
the Buddha himself and Uien they would get the final release. These 
statements show clearly that Kannagi and Kovalan are not historical 
figures. 

The fictitious nature of these characters is apparent also from 
another reference in Narnnai (216). The passage is obscure; but 
there is in it a clear reference to Tirumavuijni who tore off one of 
her breasts.We might well doubt if it is a reference to Kaiji^agi; but 
if it is her story it is more ancient than the Sahgam period and must 
have differed materially from the Bilappadik&raxtt version. We hear 
in the Buddhist Divydvaddna and Jdtaham&la stories in which tear- 

116 Aham, 53, 134, 229, 306, 320; Kutun; 154; Nofrinaf, 36. 127, 339; Puram, 59. 

117 Evea words like anda (27, 85), inda (S^, 155), asBOdi (29, 400) ipeOdi (29, 
469); tense iniixes like Hpu (29, 125), tinfu (29, 294) and dninru (29, 20CQ occur 
in the MatfitnekaliU. 

118 XXVni, 103, 123. 

119 XXVni, 141-46. 

120 Sttflb stioBlef of bii^, deaths and M release occur frequently in Baddhift 
Utaatoie. Wlntaniti; BIU % 9* 
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uig off of breasts occur, And we might easily infer that the stoi^' 
was originally of Buddhist origin. Sattanar has given us the Bud¬ 
dhist version of the sequel to Karinagi’s stoiy; but it was Ilahgo- 
adigal who with his genius timied this a story of remarkable j^iower 
and beauty, tense with dramatic situations. He adds Jain and 
Hindu elements to the original story, and he shows equal reverence 
to the Buddha and his religion. It is idle to expect historicity in 
tales like the Manimekalai and the Silappadikdruin where witch¬ 
craft; and birtli-slories relating the action of Karma in determining 
present lile abound; gods and minor spirits mingle freely in ordi¬ 
nary lile, curses take eifect immediately and traiisfonn people into 
all sorts ol animals, and spirits of dead people visit men and women 
in ordinary lile and relate to them events long past and predict the 
future. In such tales, the love of the marvellous is fully satisfied by 
tales of adventures at sea with shipwrecks and strange rescues, of 
wanderings on land to strange places like camphor-land, and of 
travelling through air by means of mantras. But regaid lor reality 
has never been the aim ol these authors. 

So much about Uie historicity of the personages and events refer¬ 
red to in tlie two narrative poems. We shall now consider their date. 
As already noted, the Sitappadikdram was the later of tlie two. It 
is not a work of the iSahgam Age. Nowhere in the whole of the 
Saiigam literature is anything mentioned about tlie Pattini worship, 
i.e., the woi’ship of Kannagi as a deity, which was unknown in an¬ 
cient Tamil country. Jn canto XXI, when the Pandya king and his 
consort fell down in a swcxin, Kannagi praising tlie country of her 
birth, as having produced women of exemplary virtue, makes a vow 
that, if she is in truth a chaste wife, she would destroy the city of 
Madurai along with its king. In quick angry tones, she enumerates 
six of the above pai'agons of virtue and none of them is known to 
Sangam literature .122 a few countries like Kamafaka imd Bengal 
(XXV, 156-7) which were known to the Tamils of the Saiigam pericxl 
arc mentioned. Some sacred places like SrTraiiga and Veiigadam are 
mentioned in ^ilappadikdram (XT, 35-51) and these attained religious 
importance only in later times. Sangaiii literature knows Veiigadam 
only as the hill which bounded the Tamil country on the north and 
no religious importance was attached to it in ancient times. Religion 

121 Wintemitz, HIL, II, p 290. 

122 The eminent scholar who edited this work has in a footnote identified Karikal 
Vaavan-magal with Adimandi and Vahjikkon with Aftan Atti (canto XXI, 1, 11), 
There is no justification for this. Adiniandi's story occurs in Parapar s poems (Ahum, 
45, 76, 222^ 236, 376 and 396) and Kufundogai (31) Is by Adimandi herself. Both 
are dancers. 
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also has advanced a great deal in the twin Kavyas from what we 
find in the Sahgam literature. For instanc*e, tlie patichakshara and 
the ashtdkshara and the ninety-six kinds of P^hoiidas are referred 
to in Silappadikdrarn. Kavirippupaftinam is described in Pattinap- 
palm, a Sarigam work as wel as in the Kavyas. The latter description 
shows great development in the city. The name Kaviri itsell, has 
during the time of ^ilappadiakram geguii to be pronounced Kaveri, 
and a puranic derivation making the river the daughter of tlie sage 
Kavera has been found for it in the Manimekalai (111, 55-6); so also 
the paUinam has acquired a new name Kukandi on the basis of a 
puranic story (XXII, 62-8). As already noted, the birth-stories ot seve¬ 
ral people which abound in both the Kavyas clearly indicate a later 
date than the Saiigam period where tliis feature is entirely absent. 
Ihe social life and habits as portrayed in these works point to a 
later age. For instance compare Kaimagi’s marriage with the mar¬ 
riage de.seribed in Ahum 80, 136, and 221.'-'^ Ihe relerences to 
Kfitkichcfiakkiyar,i2‘i and to lalaikkul^^ show a later stage than the 
simple dancing of kCittar tmd viralis of the Sahgam period. '] he many 
passages of Saiigam works which have found place in ^illappadi- 
kdram show no doubt the vast scholar.ship of Ilaiigo, but at the same 
time show also that he was definitely a later poet. 126 

Linguistic evidence also supports a later date. A number of words 
that became current in the language about eighth century and later 
are found in Silappaciikdram.^^l 

The metrical verieties Unit we meet within Uie Bilappadikdram are 
a further proof of the lateness of the work. Such vaiicties are not 
found in the Saiigam classics. The development of vaiippdtfu in all 


123 'Marriage in ancient Tainil-agam’: Dimnuini Kudir, dated 3. 8. 1950. 

124 SUap, XXVIII, 77. 

125 lU, 120. 

126 Sec also Kuvya Period in Tamil Utetature, 

127 A lew ' instances may be noted. Siilui (Canto 16, 1, 147 = Ntdoifi 377). 

ommumi (29,5), tndmi (29, 9), (16. To 19,) tambi (c. 17 padarkkai- pparaval; 1); 

Uadai in the sense (rf shop (6, 1. 139). Here arc a few word foiins that came into use 
slightly earlier; nclii (c. 29, Uhanti-sol etc.) iuda (21, 1. 51), ttn (23, 29), jrinuai (13, 
136), alldl (14, 1. 44), ui}4el (14, 57). The tense infixes like ‘kinjru’ (14, 125) arc also 
teatures that came into use in later times. The frequent use of the expletive ‘Ian’ 
and ‘tam’ in their several cases to indicate the inflexion of the main words is also 
another characteristics of later times. For instances see my Kavya Period in Tamk 
Literature, The use of Sanskrit words and compounds in greater numbers (c. 10. II. 
180-187) and of foreign words like suruhgfii (c. 14, 1. 53} may also be specially noted 
Of the latter words, which is of Greek caigin, Keith observes: ‘probably later India 
borrowed furunga from syrinx in the technical sense of an underground passage 
History of Sanskrit LMeratwsSt p. 25. 
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its varieties is a unique feature of this kavya, also a sign of its Iate> 
ness> 

Above all, the literary evidences clinch the matter finally and once 
for all. The whole of the third canto of Mappadiharam is based on 
Bharata Ndtya Sdstram. A story from the Panchatantro is given in 
canto XV (11. 54-74) and the well-known sloka beginning with 
apcaikshya m kartavyam is actually indicated. This means that the 
kdvya Is later than a.d, 500.128 Besides these, a number of later 
works in Sanskrit, though their dates are not definitely ascertained 
have been made use of or referred to by Ilahgo. They are treatises 
like Mayamata^^^, Ratna-parikshdi^^, a treatise on the art of thiev¬ 
ing, on Ayurveda and on dreams and augunes. It may be noted that 
Apaharavarman of Dandiiis Dasakutndra-charita follows the rules 
laid down by Karnisuta. The knowledge of astronomy and astrology 
which the author of Silappadikdram displa)-s as in canto XXVI (25- 
26) is noteworthy. He mentions the twelve ram, the positions of 
gfi/kw and the five elements known as panchdnga. He also refers 
(canto XXIII, 11. 133-137) to the eighth tithi and Friday of the week 
{velli-vdram). This is very important for our purpose^ more of this 
later. The Manimekalai in its 29th canto follows Dinnaga's Nydya- 
pravesa which proves that this kdvya as also its companion is later 
than the fifth century a.d. 

Turning now to Tamil works which were utilised by Ilango, we 
are able to get a more definite idea about his date. I pass over his 
indebtedness to Padirruppattid^^ and TolMppiyamA^^ A famous 
couplet from the Tirukkural (55) is found used both in the Mani- 
mekalai^^, and in the Silappadikaram.^^ In the former, the author of 
the Kurd is referred to as the poet who never utters (lit. is without) 
an untruth. Ndnmandkkadigai (84) is the source of the first venbd at 
the end of canto XX of Bilappadikdram. Palamoli (46) is the source 
of canto XXI, 11. 3-4. These two works are assignable to the latter 
half of the eighth century. 

It is well known that Udayanan Perungada is one of the works 
which Ilango has utilised in his Bilappadikdram. The commentator 
A^iyarkkunallar strongly suggests this in his uraippdyiram, and there 

128 Keith, op.cii., p. 262, 

129 XIV, 97 comm, 

130 XIV, 180-200; XVI, 180; V, 44; XV, 106 comm. 

131 88 snap, 28, U. 135-149. 

132 Punt. 63, 79—8%. 25. U. 131-45. 

133 xxn, Jl. 58-ai. 

134 XXm, final ofM 
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are several parallel passages in support of this. 135 We have seen that 
the Perungadai was composed about a.d. 750. Aranerich-charam and 
Achdrakkovai are two omer works which have been laid under con¬ 
tribution by Ilahgo.136 These two works as already stated are assign¬ 
able to the first quarter of the ninth century. Hence $UappadikSram 
must be assigned to a date later than a.d.325. 

The Manimekalai is the earlier of the two kdvym. A^iyarkkunallar 
specifically mentions this fact at the end of his ura^pdyiram. In 
adjuncts of several proper and common names, descriptions in several 
places, in similes and metaphors, in phrases, in collocation of words and 
in ideas, there is considerable agreement between the two works.i37 
There is no doubt that Ilaiigo had the text of Manimekalai in his 
mind while composing his great work. Now most of the arguments 
above set forth will apply equally to this Buddhist kdvya^^^, for 
which the first quarter of the ninth century may be considered a suit¬ 
able date. It follows that the Silappadikdram was most probably 
composed about the middle of the ninth century a.d. 

The late L. D. Swamikkannu Pillai gathered together all the astro¬ 
nomical data relating to the time when Kovalan and Kaiinagi left 
Kavirippumpat^inam for Madurai and to the time when the cityl39 
according to prophesy, would have been consumed by fire,i40 and 
came to the conclusion that a.d. 756 was the one year which would 
satisfy all the data. 141 Nobody would take the burning of Madurai 
to be a historical fact. The astronomical conjunction must have been 
the result of backward calculation either by the poet or somebody 
who knew astronomy. So all that can be inferred from the astrono- 


135 Ferun. 1, 35, 219 = Silap. Ill, 168; Perun I, 36; 266 = Silap. V. 137; Perun 
11. 5, 6 = Silap. V, 157. 

136 bee Afa. 59 = Silap, XI, 11. 156-7; Aya. 67 = SUap, XXVIII, U. 179-80; 
Achd. 64 = Silap. XXI, 53-4; Acha. 95 = SUap. XVI, I. 13. 

137 For instance compare Marjimekalai, canto XXVIII, II. 31.50 with Silap. canto 
V, 11. 22-48. • 

138 A tew interesting paints may be noted. The story (rf hunger-stricken Visvamitra 
trying to eat dog's llesh, mentioned in Manu is referred to in this Kavya also. (M, X, 
108 = Marji XI, 84-87). Either Harsha’s Nasamndo (7th cent.) or Jataka No. 543 or 
Jdtakatthavatfriam, (5th cent, a.d.) seems to be indicated in canto. XI, 1. 70. About 
the indebtedness to Dihnaga, the famous Buddhist logician, menb’on has already been 
made. An incident in Udayan’s story is referred to (Alopi. V, 61-6. NdUufi and 
PalamoU are drawn upon. (Polo. 376 = Mapi Xiii, 103; Pala. 21 = IV, 11. 107-108. 
m. 285 = Maf^i. XI, 11. 76-7; Nal. 153 = Mopi XVUI, 3; Nil. 315 = Motrf. XX 50.) 

139 SUap, X, 11. 1-3. 

140 smp, XXm. .I38*7. 

141 An Ind^ EnfmoBr^ I, lA, 1, ill 
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aiical result is that Silappadiharam was composed later than a.d. 756. 
That the author has mentioned a week-day has already been noted. 
With regard to this, the obscervations of A. B. Keith are relevant: 
‘We know tliat, according to Dio Cassius, the calendrical use of the 
names of the planets was regular in his time and in 321, Constantine 
gave the seven days’ week its definite sanction by appointing Sunday 
as a day of rest... It is supported to some extent by the fact that the 
first case of the use of a name of this kind in an inscription is in a.d. 484, 
after which it is still rare down to a.d. 800.’t^‘2 This shows that the 
date we have arrived at is quite in consonance with our knowledge 
of the calendar as it was in the ninth century a.d. 

'There ai-e two references in ^ilappadikaram which are of special 
interest in tliis connection. One is Tondii^a and the other is Pah- 
galar.t44 Tondi is said to be a port in the east and the kings of Choia 
branch of this place are said to have brought to Kudal, tne Pandya 
capital, large quantities of agil, silk,- sandalwood, spices like musk 
[kasturi) and camphor {karpiira) as tributes in flotillas wafted ashore 
by the wind blowing from the east. This could not be the Tondi of 
the Cheras on the west coast, nor could it be the Tondi of the 
Pandyas in the east coast near Ramnad. If we may rely upon the 
statement of the poet as explained by the commentator, the reference 
must be to a Choia settlement in the Far East, and over this settle¬ 
ment the Piuidyas had perhaj^s some sort of suzerainty. There was 
some connection between the Pandyas and the Sailendras in the 
eighth century a.d.^ 45 xhis also supports the date we have indicated 
above. As regilrds Pahgalar, which means the people or the kings of 
Bengal, we may at once say that it is a late name. The ancient names 
of the country is Vaiiga. It is said to have derived its name from a 
prince of the Mahiibhdrata to whose portion it fell on the partition 
of Bharatavarsha among the prnices of the Lunar race. But a 
city called BAUigala, near Chittagong, which is now washed away, 
appears to have given the mune Bangala. This word, according to 
Encyclopaedia Briiannica (s. v. Bengal), was first used by the Mus- 
salmaiis.i45a xhe earliest use of ‘Pangala’ in Tamil appears in a Tamil 
inscription the Tiruvalaiigadu plates of Rajendra Choia (a.d. 1012-44) 

142 Uiatory of Samkrit Literature, p. 531. 

143 XIV, 11. 106-112. 

144 XXV, 1. 157. 

145 K. A. N. Sastri, History of Sii Vijaya, p. 47. 

145a This is wrong. Tlie earliest mention of Vaiigalo is found in the Nesarika Grant 
ot A.D. 805 of the Rashfrakuta king Govinda III (794 = 814), see El XXXIV, pp. 
123^. For a discussion on Vangala, see HER, pp. 18-19 HABM, pp. 1012 ai^ my 
IWid O SamkrtH (in Bengali), Calcutta, 1977, w>. 172, pp, 172-174. KKDG, 
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Perhaps this late name found Its first entry in Tamil about two cen¬ 
turies before. In Ya^astilahi Champtll^ which was written in a.d. 959, 
the name Vang^a occurs, and this is perhaps the earliest reference 
to the country in classical Sanskrit literature. The name could not 
have come into vogue much earlier than this date. 1^7 

It remains now only to note the importance of this great clas.sic 
in the history of Tamil poetry. This is the earliest extant work to 
employ varip-pdttu in its comjiosition. The nature of this stanza 
must be carefully distinguished from the hymnal stanzas of Naya- 
nars and Alvars. The former might have for its subject-matter either 
a god or human being; it would generally consist of triatic (piatrains 
eminently suitable for being sung to the accompaniment of vim or 
other musical instrument and its emotional content would often re¬ 
quire repetition of the second line. A special favourite of the Jains, 
it must have been a development from the hymnal pieces, eschew¬ 
ing monotony both in content and form. Elaborate treatises existed 
on this varip-pdttu, and though it disappeared with the decline of 
Jain literature, its musical quality continued to pervade the viruttam 
metre which came into use about the time of the ^ilappad^Mram. 
Another new feature which the Mappadikdram intixKluced and which 
unfortunately was not followed up in the Kavyas of later times was 
the metrical variations to suit the ideas and situations portrayed. 
Take the verv first canto (Mangala-valttup-padal) of the work. The 
variety and the artistic finish of the stanzas and the verses have set 
a very high standard for the poetic art. A third feature which is note¬ 
worthy is the mixed prose and verse found in several cantos, each 
supplementing the other. No earlier instance of this kind of compo¬ 
sition is met with in Tamil literature, though Tolkappiyar refers to 
this type.148 About this type, Winternitz observes that ‘it was ever 
a favourite method in ancient India to enliven narrative prose bv 
verses and to introduce or to garb narrative verses by explanatorv 
prose passages.’l49 xhe Buddhistic Jataka tales among others adopted 
this type, and the $ilappadikdram also followed this ancient prac¬ 
tice, A fourth feature which characterises the ^ilappadikdram is the 
dramatic presentation of the story sustained by dialogues of extra¬ 
ordinary quality. The author’s genius is quite apparent here and it 
is only in Kamban that we again meet with a genius of surpassing 
merits. Yet another feature which is of special interest is the intro¬ 
duction of foreign matters such as the details of Natya 15astra in 

146 Book III, p. 481. 

147 K. K. Handiqui, YaSaOikika and Indian cidture, p, 518. 

148 Sevyul-iyal, s. 166. 

149 mu n, p. 118. 
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canto III into the very texture of the story. Several incidents and 
situations are merely opportunities for instruction. This feature is 
found in other literatures also. The Sanskrit romanticists are fond of 
displaying their specialistic knnowledge of this kind. Though Ilahgo- 
vadigal is open to a similar charge, we have reason to be grateful 
to him for imparting to us some knowledge of the twin arts, music 
and dancing of the ancient days. 

The Manimekalai from one point of view is of greater importance 
than the Silappadikdram, for it is the only Buddhist hdvtja extant in 
Tamil literature. In this also, as in Ulappadikdram, there are thirty 
gdthas or sections. But the story which concerns the different lives of 
almost all the characters in it is too complicated to be summarised 
briefly. It is said that Manimekalai would, after several male births, 
ultimately become the first among the disciples of the Buddha and 
attain nirvana (XXI, 175-79). From this we may infer that the story 
must be traced to an avadSna about the past births of either Sariputta 
or Moggal^a, the chief disciples of the Buddha. 

From a study of the chronology of the Sanskrit sources to which 
the Manimekalai is indebted, we may gather that this Buddhistic 
kavya could not have been written earlier than the seventh cen¬ 
tury A.D. But the citations from the early Tamil works clearly indicate 
that this classic could have come into existence only about the first 
quarter of the ninth century a.d. 

As already noted, a number of works ending in ‘en like the Mani- 
mekdai were composed about the same time. We have lost most of 
them; but the name of one of them, the Kalyanakathai^^^ is interest¬ 
ing, and reminds one of Mananul which is another name of the well 
known Tamil classic Jivakachintamani. Ydpparungalam mentions also 
another work Amirtapati (or Amirtamati) which might be ascribed to 
about die same date. It dealt with the story of Amirtamati’ occurring 
in Yaiastilakachampu.^^^ 

We have seen that Silappadikdram was based upon the fifth section 
of Padhruppattu. Another section of the same historical work, the 
ei^di, was made the basis of anodier classic, the Tagadur-Ydttirai, 
which is now lost. It is referred to as a todar-nildch-cheyyul by 
Nachchinarkkiniyar,i52 and hence there is no doubt it is a kavya. The 
work is also mentioned as an illustration of tonmai by Perasiriyar. An¬ 
cient classics like Purandnuru and Ahandnuru were utilised in the 
preparation of this work. Kllk-kanakku works like Ndladiydr were also 

150 YappamAgalam, s. 74, p. 262. 

151 Yap. 487, Kdaik-kadtr, special issue. 1960, pp. 38-43- 
158 PuratHi^at 17, comm* 
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laid under contribution.i52a Chintdmanl has borrowed ideas dnd 
phrases from this work.i52b Hence this may be assigned to tibe latter 
half of the ninth century. It is said that this is like Champu, a work 
of mixed prose and verse, the prose section predominating. 153 it also 
contained a large admixture of foreign words. 153a All that is left to us 
of this ancient work (about 44 pieces) is included in the anthology of 
Purattirattu. iTie author was a follower of Vedic religionl54 and 
nothing more is known of him. 

The work deals with the military expedition of Cheraman against 
Tagadur (the modern DharmapurT, Salem district) belonging to 
.\digaman. Yattirai is a technical term meaning military expedition. 
These two kings were cousinsiSS and hence the work, like the Maha- 
bhdrata, is an account of a war between cousins due to land-hunger. 

Some Sangam poets such as Arisil-kilar and Pon-mudiyar, and San- 
gam kings such as Adieaman and Cherama occur in this work as 
dramatis personae. Arf^il-kilar and Pon-mudiyar are the court-poet of 
Cheraman. Perumpakkan, perhaps a translation of Maha-par4va, is 
the commander of Adigaman's anny and Nedum-keralim is the com¬ 
mander of the Cheraman’s forces. A pitched fight between these two 
warriors seems to have caught the imagination of the poet, who des¬ 
cribes it with great skill and in elaborate detail. While besieging the 
city of Tagadur, Nedum-keralan falls in the battle-field and his 
mother seeks his body pierced through and through and lying on a 
bed of arrows. This touching scene is described in very poignant 
terms.156 

The beginning of the tenth century saw a renewal of literary acti¬ 
vity by the Jains and the Jivakachintamani may be taken as the 
first fruit of this activity. This poetic kavya was composed in viruf- 
tam metre which found its wav slowlv from Sanskrit prosody. Its 
author was Timttakka Devar who probably lived during the reign of 
Satyavakya Konguni Varma Butagap-peniman-adigal (a.d. 908- 
950).l57. So Tiruttakka-Devar must have lived in the first half of the 
tenth century'. The Sanskrit sources which Devar used were Kshatra- 

152a Puratt, 227 = Naladi, 307. 

152b PuraO, 1405 = Chinta, 2286-87. 

153 Tol. Pond, 485, P&i^iriyar. 

153a m. Pond. 485, Nach. 

194 PuiptHraffu, 19. 

155 Purat. 776. 

150 Puikd. 14(». We may be sure that this work was extant about the time of 
Machchinurkkiniyar. The editors of the last century such as Kalattur Veda^iri Mudali- 
yar were making claims that they possessed manuscripts of his work and even men¬ 
tioned it as one of the works under preparation for the press. 

157 See Introduction to the Santajam edition of 
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chudnmarU of Vadibha-simha (ninth century) and Gadya-chintammi, 
and we find literal translations from them. Lines from earlier classics 
are also found imbedded in this Tamil work and several stanzas from 
Kalavalirukpadu are borrowed freely. Just as Devar utilised these an¬ 
cient works, his work, in turn, was utilised by several poets of later 
times. It is considered a masterpriece, though its construction is de¬ 
fective in many respects. 

Jwaka-Chintdmani is one of the Pancha-kavyas, the other four 
being the Silappadikdram, the Manimekalai, the Valaiydpati and the 
KundalakeU. The Valaiydpati has, except for a few citations, com¬ 
pletely disappeared. Even the story of the poem is not known. A 
later Purana in Tamil, Vaimfapurmam, gives a storv purporting to 
be the theme of the Valaiydpati wherein Kali is made the supreme 
goddess. But this is impossible. From its stanzas cited by ancient 
commentators,158 we might infer that its author was a Jain. There 
cannot be any reasonable doubt that this was a Jaina kdvya. There 
are some 66 stanzas from it included in the Purattirattu. Two other 
stanzas are found in the commentarv of Ydppaungalam, and we might 
surmise that some of the stanzas occurring in the commentarv of 
^ilappadikdram^^^ belong to this work. The commentarv on Takka- 
tfdgapparani (425) says that the p(x?t (Ottakkfittar) thought highly of 
Valaiydpati for its poetic beautv. Tt is interesfiiig to note that this 
work also like the ^ilappadikdram, the Manimekalai and the Chintd- 
mani has incorjiorated a Kural (345) in one of its stanzas.18^ Being 
one of the earliest works in mruttam metre, it may be justly ascribed 
to the first half of the tenth century. 

The last of the Pancha-kd-vyas, the Kundalakesi, is another work 
not now extant. But its ston^ is preserved in the commentary on 
NUakchi (st. 176). It is also found in the Pali Then-gdthd, the sonc^^s of 
the Lady Elders. Hence we may be certain that it was a Bauddha 
kdvya. Its aiithoris Nathagupta. The story is as follows; 

Kundalake.h* was a Vaisva maiden. One day while she was playing 
on the terrace of her mansion, she happened to see a Vaisva youth, 
Kdlan, who under sentence of death was being escorted to the state 
prison. With this vouth, who, though a follower of Buddhism, was 
a gambler and robber, the maiden fell violently in love. Her father 
approached the king, influenced him to pardon the youth, and gave 
his daughter in marriage to him. One dav. in one of her love sulks 
Kundalakej^i charged Kalan with being a thief. This hurt him and 
he resolved to kill her. With this object in view, he inveigled her to 

158 Sftop. IX, 1. 13 com., Tolkappiyam; leyyul, 148, Nadi, 

150 VI, 11. 82-108. 

160 Pufot. m, 
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visit a mountain with him. As soon as the couple reached the sum¬ 
mit of a hill, Kalan disclosed his intention to kill hfs wife. She in her 
turn made a secret resolve to put an end to his life first and said to 
him, 'If I am to be killed let me first circumambulate you and then 
die*. She was allowed to do so. When she was just behind him 
while poin? round, she pushed him over the steep hill. Kalan fell 
down and died: but beinff a Buddhist he attained salvation. Kundala- 
ke^l, stricken with remorse and Prief for her departed husband, re¬ 
nounced the world and turned an ascetic. She held disputations 
with the leading exponents of several religions and established the 
supreme excellence of Buddhism. She led a devout Buddhistic life 
and finally attained Moksha.lfil 

This kavi/a is referred to by the commentator of ViraSoUtfam as 
‘Agalakkavi’, that is an elaborate poem, and it is also believed to con¬ 
tain manv rare words of unknown meaning.t^S From the definition 
of Agalakkavi or Vistarakavilfi'^ we might infer that this kavija par¬ 
took of the nature of the tripartite Tamil— iifol, isai and natakam, and 
that it displaved a knowledge of the several arts. There nre IQ 
stanzas of this work in Pnrattirattu, besides 2.5 stanzas in full and 
about 180 fragments in the commentars^ of Nllakesi. 

Besides this work of polemics, there were other works of the 
same nature, which must also be ascribed to the latter half of the 
tenth century. One of the‘!e works is Nilakesi, a Tain work which 
takes the stanzas of Kundalake.n and controverts them in detail. 
Tliere is a valuable commentarv on this work bv Samava-divakara 
Munivar. Tlie plot of the stor\’ is not edifying; but it throws con¬ 
siderable light on the nature of medieval controvers’es. Ntlakek is 
mentioned along with AnianakeM and PinffalnkeH in Yanmrtins'aJam 
commentary fp. 40V But of these other works nothing is known and 
there is absolutely no trace of them anywhere. 

The Tains have produced minor kavunft as well. Most of these are 
\'ery inferior productions and it is verv doubtful whether thev would 
be entitled to a place amQn<» kdvms of merit. These have been re¬ 
cently clubbed to<^ether and stvled as Ain-iiru-kappiyam (the five 
minor kavifas). There is no authority for this grouping. One kdvun 
only deserves to be known and it is ChtidSmani. Tts author was Tola- 
molit-tevar. The subfect-matter of the work has been taken from the 
Sanskrit Mahdpurdna which was written in a.d. 897. Hence thi« 

161 The Therigatha substitutes Bhadra and Sattuka for ICundalake^i and Kiilan 
respectively. 

162 AlaiikSiain. 4. 

m Yap. Com, p. 513. Divakaram (XII, 51). 
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kSvt/a must have been composed in the first half of the tenth century. 
A Sanskrit Moka and the Tamil RSjardjan-ula (couplet 186) mentions 
this work after Chint&mani; we may be justified in ascribing this 
work to A.D. 950. In poetic diction, in felicitous phrasing, in the 
sweet melliflous flow of verse, this work takes a very high rank among 
Tamil kSvyas. 

The Jain authors were well known for their versatility. In addi> 
tion to literature, they also interested themselves in lexicons and 
grammars. The earliest Ni^hantu (lexicon) in Tamil, Dk^haram. is a 
Jain work. Forgetting this, Saivaite scribes and editors have 
paced Siva’s names at the beginning of the first section in contraven¬ 
tion of Jain practice. Its author was Divakarar and as it was com¬ 
posed under the patronage of Sendan,i84 son of Aruvandai and a 
chieftain of Ambar, it was named ‘Sendan Divakaram’. 

The work consists of twelve sections, each called a togudi. This 
name reminds one of the Sanskrit term nighantu which means a collec¬ 
tion. The first ten sections of Divakaram deal with class-vocabula¬ 
ries, that is to say, vocables divided into sections according to sub¬ 
ject-matter, such as names of gods and heavenlv bodies, of ranks arid 
orders of men and parts of the body, names of birds, beasts, insects, 
names of plants and Irees, names of places, countries, rivers, names of 
tools, weapons, names of natural products, names of qualities and 
of actions, and terms connected with sounds and words. The ele¬ 
venth section deals with homonyms and the twelfth with group- 
names arranged in arithmetical progresion. 

The Ashtanga-yoga is given in detail and the work betrays a know¬ 
ledge of Patanjali’s Yoga-sutra hhOshya (c. sixth century a.d.) 1S5 
Hence the work was composed later than the sixth century a.d. The 
Chalukvas and their boar-banner are mentioned in this work. There 
is a clear referent'e to Panchariga in astrology and this may imply a 
date subsequent to the eighth century. The eighteen Piiranas and 
Upa-puranas are enumerated. Lastly the term ‘abhava’ occurs as a 
name of the Cholas in general. Hence we may conclude that the 
work was composed about the tenth century a.d. 

The colophons at the end of the 9th and the 10th sections of the 
Divdkaram say that the patron Sendan composed an anfadi On Siva’s 
consort and sang about the strong bow which destroyed the Raksha- 
sas, the famous bow which routed the enemies in the Mahabharata 
battle and the Javelin which killed Darukasura. Probably these 

164 Puqram 385 is in praise of a certain Ambar Kilavon Nall-aruvandai. Probably this 
Aiiivandai was an ancestor of Sendan. 

105 Macdonnel, p. 154; Yeith, ffSL. p, 490- 
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poems formed part of some small kdvyas, and if so, the mtddi and 
the kovyas must be ascribed to the ten^ century a.d. The nature of 
these works leads us to infer that Scndan was a follower of Hinduism. 
There was a contemporary poetess, Auvai by name, who composed a 
panegyric poem on this patron (colophon 3rd section). 

The Jains interested themselves in the preparation, not only of 
nighantu, but also of various works on Tamil Grammar. Some of 
these works mentioned in Ydpparungalavirutti may be ascribed to the 
tenth century a.d. Aniy-iijd dealt probably with rhetoric; Panniru- 
pditiyal and PatiUjal marapu with the characteristics of the several 
kinds of poems known at the time; Seyitriyam and Vilakkattanar- 
kuttu with dance and dramaturgy; Kanakkiyal was perhaps an arith¬ 
metical work like Lildvati, Sanga-yappii must have ben a work on 
Tamil prosody. Purimmam probably treated logic. The variety 
of subjects noted here gives us an indication of the activity of Jains 
in this period, in regard to the several departments of knowledge. 

Of these works, Panniru-pdtUyal is available in full. It is believed 
to be a joint production of twelve authors; but the authors in the 
edition now available number more. Some of them bear names fami¬ 
liar to us in the Sangam age. Ffrom a close study of this work, we 
might gather an idea of the extent of Tamil literature in the tenth 
century. 

The Saivaite authors were no less active. Candaraditya wrote some 
hymnal pieces of great merit, and he is usually identified with the son 
of Chola Parantaka I. There is reason to think that a few grammatical 
treatises such as Mayechchurar-ydpjm (ninth century) were also writ¬ 
ten by them. The Vaishnavitcs were engaged in preparing a collec¬ 
tion of their sacred hymns. Sri Nathamuni is, as we have seen, the 
accredited anthologist. 

The period we have been treating is the longest and most import¬ 
ant in the history of Tamil literature. The Sangam works, both the 
earlier and the later, were collected into anthologies during this 
period. The influence of the Aryans steadily and rapidly increased in 
the South till it reached its culmination in the ^eat Bhakti move¬ 
ment between the seventh and the ninth centuries. The hymnal lite¬ 
rature was a result of this. The Buddhists and the Jains gave a moral 
tone to die Tamilian society and literature and inspired them to lite¬ 
rary expressions of a diversified character. The didactic works, gram¬ 
mars, kdvyas, lexicons and other works were produced in abundance. 

The Tamil language also grew rich owing to fts contact with the 
Sanskrit language and its literature. Technical terms belonging to 
several departments of knowledge found entry in our language, and 
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the complex!^ of life which was the result of the great religious move¬ 
ments gave rise to new modes of expression. The style became more 
flexible and resilient and new metres were adopted by poets in their 
versification. The Tolkappiyam, the Kurd, the Demram, the SiZap- 
paMkaram, the TirumSagam and the N&ldijiram were the outstand¬ 
ing productions of the Tamil genius. 



Chapter Thirty-One (A) 

ART AND ARCHITECTURE 
NORTHERN INDIA 


1. ARCHITECTURE OF NORllIERN INDIA A.D. 320 TO A.D. 985 


The Gupta period marks a turning point in the history of Indian 
architecture. The architectural activities in the earlier period, it has 
been observed in the previous volume, were mostly concerned with 
cave excavations and sunple erections in wood or brick. Ca\^cs con¬ 
tinue to be excavated during the pericKl under review and the ela¬ 
borate cave excavations of tihe Deccan and the South furnish us 


with some of the most magnificent examples of this expression, beau¬ 
tiful alike for their rich sculptures and their bold and varied con¬ 
ceptions. Sometimes they are found to have been embellished with 
fine and elegant paintings. The caves of the period belong to all 
the three principal religious denominations—Buddhism, Brahmanism 
and Jainism, and in each group there are a few that may be recog¬ 
nised to be outstanding creations in the history of Indian architec¬ 
ture. With this magnificent series the cave style, which may be 
regarded as a continuation of the earlier practice and tradition, 
reaches its utmost fruition leading ultimately to an exhaustion and 
decline of the tradition. In this respect the period marks the close 
of a brilliant era in the histoiy of Indian architecture. 

On the other hand, our period saw the u.shering in of a new epoch 
which is particularly connected with the growth and development 
of structural monuments of distinctive forms and styles. The re¬ 
mains of the earlier structural buildings, constructed chiefly of im¬ 
permanent materials like wood, bamboo, brick, etc., are now too 
fragmentary in character to be of any real use for a study of the 
development of the structural types and forms. In the Gupta period 
a new zeal and sensibility marked every sphere of human activity 
and pursuit, and architecture took a rational character with the use 
of dressed stone which, apart from the use of brick, came to be em¬ 
ployed in a gradually increasing degree. Our period thus saw the 
beginning of the structural procedure in right earnest, and the seri¬ 
ous appheation of structural mode and principles put immense 
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power in the hands of the builders. It is this first definite step to¬ 
ward the technique of building constructicm and the principles of 
architectural composition that foreboded immense possibilities. Apart 
from the use of the structural mode in the architectural forms 
already established like the stupa, the chaitya hall or the monastery, 
this new movement is particularly concerned with the erection of 
temples for the proper enshrinement of images. Varied experiments 
were conducted till suitable forms were crystallised. With regard 
to the growth and development of the monumental temple styles 
the Gupta period may hence justly be regarded as a creative and 
formative age, an age portent with tremendous future possibilities. 

With the above general observations regarding the main tenden¬ 
cies of the period it will be pt)ssible for us to confine our discussion 
to the monuments of Northern India and trace the history of architec¬ 
ture during the whole period under review. It should be emphasised, 
hovyever, that for the earlier part, say, up to the eighth century a.d., 
it ils difficult, if not impossible, to separate regionally the march of 
the architectural movement which retains a more or less all-India 
character. Moreover, the monuments of the North have suffered 
most from the successive political avalanches from which the South 
remained comparatively immune. We shall have to refer frequently 
hence to the South for the sake of completeness and for a bt?tter 
elucidation of the various points involved in the study of the monu¬ 
ments of Northern India in a historical and stylistic perspective. 
CAVES 

In the Deccan and the South, up till the eighth century a.d., there 
is felt a marked pei'sistence of the rock-cut method and some of the 
finest examples of the rock-cut mcxle were executed during this 
period. In Northern India, however, the rock-cut mode does not 
appear to have been as persistent as in the South. A few caves are 
known to have been excavated in the North during the period under 
notice; but they seem to have been localised in certain areas where 
the mode was in vogue in the earlier times. Moreover, the North- 
Indian caves, except the Buddhist series at Bagh (Gwalior), do not 
pretend to be such elaborate and magnificient conceptions as those of 
the Deccan or the South. They w'ere more in the nature of simple 
excavations without either the elaborate details of their plan or their 
rich ornamentation and decorative style. 

As those in the South, the caves of Northern India belong also to 
the three principal religious orders—^Brahmanism, Buddhism and 
Jainism. The Brahmanical caves appear to have been the earliest. 
The remains of one such cave, possibly the only instance of a cave 
shrine in Bragal, may be found at Susunia in dre Bankura district of 
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West Bengal. The cave, according to the inscription, was dedi¬ 
cated to the god Chakrasvamin (Vishnu) by Mahlraja Chandravar- 
raan, son of Maharaja Sijhhavarman, Lord of Pushkarana.i Push- 
karana may be identified with Pokliaina, a village with extensive 
ruins on the river Damodara in the Bankura district, and Maha¬ 
raja Chandravarman appears to have been a local ruler of Soijth- 
west Bengal. It is also possible that he was identical witli Chan¬ 
dravarman mentioned in the Allaliabad pillar inscription of Samu- 
dra-gupta along with other king of Ar)^avarta who were forcibly 
uprooted by that monarch. The cave dedicated to the god Cha¬ 
krasvamin thus belonged apparently to the fourth century a.d. 
Only the^ back wall of the cave containing the inscription now re¬ 
mains and we are not in a position to ascertain the plan or other 
arrangements of this cave shrine. The technique as well as thei prac¬ 
tice are new to the locality and the shrine appears to have been no¬ 
thing more than a rude and primitive cell dug out of the ledge of the 
rock. 

The hill of Udayagiri, neai* Bhilsa (Bhopal), contains a series of cave 
shrines, nine in number, partly rock-cut and partly stone-built.2 
There are two inscriptions belonging to the reign of Chandra-gupta 
II, one being dated in the (Gupta) year 82 corresponding to a.d. 
401-02. Evidently all the caves represent one single movement which 
may hence be dated about the beginning of tlie fifth century a.d. 
Cave no. I, also known as the ‘false cave’, represents apparently the 
earliest of the series. Here we find a natural ledge of the rock con¬ 
verted into a primitive shrine with the addition of a pillared struc¬ 
tural portico projecting from the front. The other caves of the series, 
each consisting of a plain and rectangular sanctum cella, dug out 
of the rock, preceded by a shallow structural portico with pillars in 
front, indicate a gradual advance of the design. Partly excavated 
and partly stone-built, these shrines follow the type and conventions 
of the contemporary structural temples to be noticed hereafter. In 
the fundamentals of their plan, in their richly carved doorways of 
the typical Gupta style, in the design and ornamentation of the 
pillars of the portico and in their columniation we may recognise 
the same principles which are noticeable in the structural temples 
of the age; and in the gradual refinement of the treatment of the 
various features it is easy to discern signs of an advance of this style 
in whidi the two modes—^the rock-cut and the structural—^have 
been pleasingly combined. Cave no. IX, locally known as the Amrita 

1 £p. Ind., XII, p. 317f; XIII, p. 135; ASH, 1927-28, p. 188f. 

2 ASU, X, p. 4U. 
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Cave, represents perhaps the latest example of the series, not only 
on account of its spacious dimensions and introduction of new fea¬ 
tures consequent thereto, but also because of the finished treatment 
of its decorations. In the entire series the cella of the Amrita Cave 
is the largest, being 22 feet by 19 feet 4 inches, i.e., nearly twice 
the size of the others. This increased spaciousness of the cella led 
to an innovation in the arrangement of the interior as may be seen 
in the four massive pillars, naturally hewn out of the rock, which 
are left in the centre of the hall to serve as additional supports for 
the mass of the rock fonning the roof. It is this necessary feature 
that inaugurates further development of the design and is to be 
noticed equally in the cave excavations as well as in the structural 
forms of the subsequent days. 

In the Buddhist group mention should be made of the series of 
caves in the neighbourhood of Bagh in the now-defunct Gwalior 
state.3 Situated in the southern slopes of the Vindhyan range on the 
left bank of the river Wagh or Bagh, a small tributary of the river 
Narmada, the caves extend over a frontage of nearly 7^ yards. 
There are no inscriptions in any of these caves to help us to deter¬ 
mine the dates of these excavations with a certain amount of exact¬ 
ness and precision. But stylistic considerations of architecture, of 
sculpture and, above all, of paintings which form a distinctive fea¬ 
ture of their embellishment, point to a period between a.d. 500 and 
GOO as the approximate age of these caves. 

There were altogether nine caves in this series, but due to the 
friable nature of the rock a good many of them are now in an 
utter state of collapse. The porticos in front of the caves are now 
all gone and only the bases of the pillars supporting the roofs re¬ 
main. Of the nine caves, nos. II, III, IV, V and VI are found in a 
comparatively fair state of preservation to enable us to form some 
idea regarding tlieir plans and interior arrangements. The earliest in 
the series appeal's to 1x5 cave no. I, which consists of a single rectan¬ 
gular chamber, 23 feet by L4 feet, with a group of four pillars in 
the centre of the hall for support of the roof. This component of four 
central pillars appears to be a characteristic feature of the Bagh 
caves where the peculiarly friable nature of the rock makes this com¬ 
plement a functional necessity to support the mass of the rock form¬ 
ing the roof. The rock is not such as to sustain a bearing of consider¬ 
able length and hence some central supports were thought necessary 
and were provided for by the group of foiu: pillars foiming a central 
square inside the hall. The Amrita Cave at Udayagiri, it is signifi- 


3 London, The Bagh Cooei; India Sodefy. 
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cant to note, has also this complement of four c*entral pillars pio- 
vided, no doubt, for the same puqDose. 

Cave no. 11 at Bagh represents an elaborate monastic establish¬ 
ment and chapel combined. Locally known as the Faiidavas’ cave, 
it consists of a square monastic hall with ranges of cellas on the 
three sides, a pillared portico in front and a chaitya chapel preced¬ 
ed by an ante-chamber at the farthest rear end. The race of the 
portico with the six octagonal pillars has collapsed. J hiee doorways 
are provided in the back wall of the portico lor access to the monas¬ 
tic hall and two windows iu between lor admission ot light and 
air. The doorways as well as the windows cxliibit a succession ot 
receding reveals, which constitute a characteristic feature of the or¬ 
namentation of the openings in all the caves of the series. The 
monastic hall has twenty pillars ranged along its four sides in front 
of the cells with an additional complement of four in the centre. 
The pillars in the centre have tapering round shafts with spiral llut- 
ings and end at the top in square blocks under the biackets with 
sixteen-sided and octagonal bands as transitions. The pillars lorming 
the colonnade in front of the cells are of vaiy ing designs. Uhey are 
all squaie at the lowest sections with a plain torus moulding at the 
base. The supper sections are varyingly treated, some octagonal 
and sixteen-sided, others dodccagonal and twciityfour-sitlcd, with 
bands either of spiral llutings or of oblique reedings or of diverse 
other patterns. The pillars are surmounted by bracket capitals ot a 
type reminiscent of bundles of rods fastened together by an orna¬ 
mental band. There are twenty cells, including one each on either 
side of the portico, each representing a bare chamber with a single 
lamp niche at the back. The chaitya chapel at the rear end, driven 
axially further into the depth of the rock, is preceded by a rectan¬ 
gular ante-chamber with two twelve-sided pillars in front. A nar¬ 
row passage connects the two. In the chapel is enshrined a rock- 
cut chaitya, resting on an octagonal base with l)old mouldings. It 
consists of the usual cylindrical dium and the hemispherical dome 
with the harmikd and the parasol, all complete and measur¬ 
ing over 14 feet in height. Though the chaitya retains its place ol 
honour in the sanctuary, image of the Master is by no means un¬ 
known in the monastic caves at Bagh. The side walls of the ante¬ 
chamber preceding the sanctuary in cave no. II are decorated each 
with a group of three figures, apparently the Buddha between two 
Bodhisattvas. The back wall of the ante-chamber is likewise embel¬ 
lished by two Bodhisattva figures, one on each side of the passage 
leading to the sanctuary. 

Hi© monastic establidiment at Bagh, as seen in cave no. 11, is not 
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unliqc those at Ajanta, numbered XVI, I, II and XXIV, in plan and 
general arrangement, though a marked divergence may be 
recognised in the massive form of the pillars and in their decorative 
treatment. The four central pillars also supply a discordant note 
and the interior appears to be more congested. But they provide 
for a necessity which was less felt at Ajanta because of the strong 
and homogenous fabric of the rock there. It should be mentioned, 
however, that this feature appears in a few of tlie Ajaii^ caves, such 
as the lower storey of cave no. VI, belonging to a period of experi¬ 
mentation in the varied modes of interior columniation. The most 
significant divergence, however, is noticed in the sanctuary which, 
unlike those in the Ajanta caves, has a chaitya, instead of an image 
of the Buddha, as the chief object of worship. The sanctum of cave 
no. IV at Bagh has also a chaitya enshrined in it, and in this respect 
the vihdra caves at Bagh may be found to have retained the ancient 
practice of enshrining a chaitya in the sanctuary, whereas in the 
nearly contemporary caves at Ajanta the image ot the Master occu¬ 
pies the place of honour in the chapels. It is on account of this 
significant feature that Vogel thinks that the Bagh caves represent 
a stage in transition prior to the development of the full-fledged 
monastic type at Ajanta showing the image of the Buddha in the 
sanctuary at the rear end of the hall. 

Cave no. Ill, locally known as the lldthikhdnd or elephant stable, 
is in a damaged state, much of the front having collapsed. From 
whatever is preserved it appears to have been of a singular type, 
not usually found in the monastic caves we are familiar with. The 
central hall is rectangular with its roof supported on eight octagon¬ 
al pillars in two rows and has ranges of cells on the two longer 
sides and another hall, also supported on eight pillars, at the back. 
These halls are connected with each other by three doors. The hall 
at die back has no connecting cells and from its unfinished appear¬ 
ance appears to have been a later addition. Of the cells flanking 
the outer hall, one set slightly at the back on the north-east side has 
a two-pillared ante-chamber in front. On account of this distinc¬ 
tion and from the presence of painted effigies of the Buddha accom¬ 
panied by kneeling worshippers on the wall this cell appem:s to 
have been the chapel of this establishment. The hall as well as the 
other cells are embellished with paintings and must have looked 
quite diflferent from its present gloomy appearance. 

About 250 feet apart from cave no. Ill are situated three caves, 
nos. IV, V and VI which are contiguous to one another. The first 
two are joined together by a continuous portico which once ran 
along the entire length of the facades of the two caves, while 
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no. IV is connected with no.V by a broad passage linking up the two, 
It is not impossible hence that these three caves were contemporary 
to one another. Cave no. IV, locally known as tlie Rang Mahal from 
the fine series of paintings that still survive, was the most important 
of all the Bagh caves. The portico which ran along the facades (rf 
the two caves is now almost entirelv' gone. With tliree entrance 
doorways and two windows in the back wall ol the portico, with the 
square hall with colonnaded corridors on the ft>ur sides and tlie cen¬ 
tral complement of four pillars inside the colonnade, with ranges of 
cells on the three sides and with the chuitya chapel slightly set back 
at the rear end, cave no. IV shows a plan and general arrangement 
not unlike those of cave no. II. The pillars in the colonnade, how¬ 
ever, number 28, instead of 20 in cave no. II, and in tliis respect it 
has a parallel in cave no. IV at Ajanfa- Moreover, a highly ornate 
porch projects inwards from the middle of the eolonnade on each 
side, except on the side of the frontal portico. Each porch is sup¬ 
ported on two columns, circular in shape and decorated with fine 
flutings, vertical as well as spiral, and elegantly carved decorative 
bands. These columns hold up a deep entablature adorned with 
seated buddha figures and chaitya windows with human heads. ThiS 
kind of ornamental poreh inside is singular in its appearance in this 
cave and is not known to occur anywhere else. It is not impossible 
that these columns with deep entablatures, though having the ap¬ 
pearance of ornamental porches in front of tlie colonnades, were 
primarily functional and were inspired by the desire to lend extra 
supports to the spacious roof, such additional precaution being felt 
necessary on account of the extremely soft and friable nature of the 
rock. The pillars of the suiTOunding colonnades, though of the 
same general design as those of cave no. II, exhibit more variegated 
decorations. The doorways and windows in the back wall of the 
portico are likewise elaborately carved. All the designs and pat¬ 
terns, whether on the ornamental porches or on the doorways and 
windows are exquisitely chiselled and the diversified and fine exe¬ 
cution of the carvings, combined with the novel features in archi¬ 
tectural setting^ maria a distinct advance on the style presented by 
cave no. II. The rich carvings, coupled with the elegant paintings 
that were made to cover every available space, provided a highly 
decorative and colourful appearance to cave no. IV which may hence 
be regarded as the finest in the whole series. 

Cave no. V consists of a rectangular hall with a central doorway 
and fout windows in the back wall of the portico and with sixteen 
round columns in two rows supporting the roof, but without any 
rai^ of connecting cells. The columns are all of the same pattern 
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and entirely devoid of any fluting or of any other decorative device. 
Each row stands on a common plintli that extends from end to end 
of the hall, and parallel to it and at the foot of each wail there runs 
a raised platform, evidently intended as a seat. An almost similar 
aiTangemeut may also be recognised in the Malianwada cave at 
Ellora. The appearance of this cave at Bagh is singularly bare ex¬ 
cept for the paintings on the walls, pillars and ceiling. This cave, 
it has aheady been stated, is joined to cave no. IV by a continuous 
portico and is usually described as the Md attached to the vihdra 
cave. It is possible that it served as a refectory, or perhaps an ora¬ 
tory, for the inmates of tliat vihdra. 

The next cave, no. VI, is connected again with no. V by a broad 
passage and consists of a hall with cells opening out on its two 
sides. It has a single dooiway flanked by two windows; the porti¬ 
co, had there been any, has entirely collapsed. The four octagonal 
pillars that supported the roof of the hall has also fallen and little 
is left of the painted decorations that once adorned the walls. The 
remaining three caves, no. VII, VIII and IX, call for little attention 
as they have entirely collapsed. Of these, the first appears to have 
been an establishment not unlike cave no. II, though not so decora¬ 
tive in appearance as the latter. 

Though few in number and in decayed states, the Bagh caves are 
interesting in more than one aspect. The chaitya hall, a familiar 
type in the earlier period and persistent also in the period under 
notice at other places, is singularly absent in the Bagh series. Like 
those at Ajanta and Ellora the principal caves here represent monas¬ 
tic establishments and chapels combined into one, though a signifi¬ 
cant divergence is recognised in the sanctuaries at Bagh which, 
unlike tliose at Ajanta, contain chaityas, and not images of tlie Bud¬ 
dha, as the chief object of worship. The group of four central pil¬ 
lars, as already noted, forms a characteristic feature of the Bagh 
caves and added to this, the three oniamental porches fronting the 
colonnades in cave no. IV strike an altogether new and singular note. 
The plan of cave no. Ill constitutes also a novel arrangement not 
found elsewhere, while that of cave no. V is very rarely met with, 
the only other instances of this plan being the Mahanwada cave at 
Ellora and the Durbar cave at Kanheri. The massive pillars and 
their decorative treatment, as we find in the Bagh caves, have no 
exact prototypes elsewhere. In all these respects the Ba^ series 
appears to have represented an independent local movement, paral¬ 
lel to, and possibly synchronous with, the group of Ajan^ caves be¬ 
longing to the Gupta-Vakafaka period. Because of the fragile na¬ 
ture erf the rock, sculptures formed a minor pait of decoration in tihe 
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caves. But the art of painting was fully exploited in the em¬ 
bellishment of the caves and from the scanty remains the pictorial 
art seems to have been in a highly developed state, in no way in¬ 
ferior to the style and tradition that we find at Ajanfa. 

Buddhist excavations belonging to the period may also 1x3 found 
in Rajputana at Dhamnar, halfway between Kota and Ujjain, and 
at Kholvi, 22 miles south-east from Dhamnar. The former group 
of nearly sixty to seventy* excavations is laid without any regular 
plan and even the principal establishments lack the ordered and 
harmonious design that we recognise in the caves at Ajanta, or at 
Ellora or at Bagh. Cut in a coarse laterite conglomerate they have 
suffered greatly, and every detail, architectural or decorative, was 
probably in plaster and has now entirely vanished. The excavations 
consist of chaitya halls and monastic establishments, as well as 
shrines dedicated to the image of the Master, Of the monastic caves 
one is particularly interesting as exhibiting a rather unusual plan 
not found elsewhere. This peculiar cave represents a monastic es¬ 
tablishment consisting of a pillared hall with cells opening out on 
the three sides. Its interest, however, lies in the fact that a chaitva 
shrine, complete in itself and of the usual stereotyped apsidal plan 
with the chaitva situated near the apsidal rear end, has been ac¬ 
commodated in the midst of the monastic hall. At Kholvi there 
appears again a number of excavations which are of peculiar inter¬ 
est as exhibiting chaitva shrines in which the chaityas themselves 
have been hollowed out to form cells for the enshrinement of images. 
The series of caves at Dhamnar and Kholvi probably represent the 
latest phase in the historv of such kind of shrines envisaging a tran¬ 
sitional stage to what is to come later, namely the age of the inde¬ 
pendent free-standing shrines for the proper installation of images 
So far as North India is concerned, caves of the Taina order are 
very rare during the period and the few that might have been exe¬ 
cuted during the period were more or less primitive in character 
and do not call for any detailed notice. In the Udavagiri-Khanda- 
fdri group, near Bhuvanesvara, in Orissa, a few of the caves might 
have belonged to. this period. The Ganesa Gumpha at Udayagiri 
belonged, no doubt, to the earlier movement discussed in the pre¬ 
vious volume. In this cave there appears an inscription of the reign 
of Santikara, a member of the Bhauma-Kara dynasty of Orissa, ap¬ 
parently belonging to the first half of the eighth century a.d. The 
inscription is concerned with some kind of dcdicah'on made bv a 
physician, named BhTmata. Apparently the object of dedication 
was a cave shrine which, however, is difficult to identify in the pre- 
sppt state of pur knowledge. The inscription indipates that ahopt 
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the first half of the eighth century a.d. there was again a movement 
concerned with excavation and dedication of caves. 

A group of caves in the Khandagiri hill were apparently medieval 
excavatiwis. Of these, the Lala^endu Keto and Navamuni caves 
contain inscriptions respectively of the fifth and the ei'ghteendi years 
of the reign of king Udyotaka KesarT of the Somavaihsa dynasty of 
Orissa. Udyotaka Kesarl is placed approximately in the middle of 
the eleventh century a.d. and these caves may fall outside our period. 
The other caves, the Dhyanghar, the Barabhuji and the Trilula or 
the Hanuman caves, from the stylistic evidence of the sculptures 
of the Jaina Tirthankaras and of other Jaina divinities appear to have 
belonged to the period under review. There is a possibility also 
that the caves bearing the two aforesaid inscriptions, might have 
been earlier than the period of the inscriptions. All these caves are 
hence treated together for the sake of completeness. They are all 
in the nature of rude rectangular cplls preceded by pillared veran¬ 
dahs, and there is very little to be said of their architectural charac¬ 
ter and composition. The pillars as well as the intervening walls 
between the verandaha and the cells have mostly vanished, and the 
caves are now open to the front. The Navamuni and the Dhyan- 
ghar, which are adjacent to each other, appear to have been once 
provided with a structural portico in front, as is known from the 
long sunken groove on the front wall of the caves. All the caves 
are rude and primitive in character as well as in execution, and, ex¬ 
cept for the images on the walls of a few, are entirely devoid of any 
sculptural decoration. They thus stand in significant contrast even 
to caves that we find in th{^ earlier proup at the same place, or to 
caves of this order at Radami and Aihole, not to speak of the mag¬ 
nificent examples at Ellora. 

The rock-cut tradition in Indian architecture which had such a 
long and jxjrsistcnt history through centuries declines roughly from 
about theeighth century a.d. and no new form or conception ap¬ 
pears to have emerged after this date. In our discussion of the 
structural forms it will be apparent that the structural mode has been 
radually gaining ground from as early as the fourdi century a.d. The 
popularity of the structural mode and of the forms dependent there¬ 
on is also reflected in the application of the rock-cut technique for 
shaping out monolithic shrines and other appurtenances out of the 
natural rock in imitation of the stmctural forms. From a long prac¬ 
tice the Indians boldly directed this mode to the rearing up of en¬ 
ormous shrines by cutting the rock both inside and out as free-stand¬ 
ing monuments in space, Just like tfie structural buildings, In tbe 
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c&ve series also this tendency is manifest in some the caves at 
Ellora, for example, die rock-cut gateway preceding the forecourt 
in cave XII, the free standing mandapa n the centre of the court¬ 
yard of the DaMvatara cave, separate shrine for Nandi in the centre 
of the forecourt of the R^e^vara and the monolithic shrine in the 
courtyard and its rock-cut gateway in the Jaina cave, Indra Sabha. 
In the Brahmanical caves the sanctuary proper usually takes the 
shape of a free-standing shrine within the hall of the cave. Such 
experiments in carving out structural forms out of the rock indicate 
on the one hand the persistence of the rock-cut tradition, and on 
the other the unsuitability of cave excavations for shrines intended 
for the installation and worship of images. In the rathas of Maha- 
balipuram we have free-standing monolithic shrines shaped in direct 
imitation of structural forms and isolated from any context of cave 
excavations. In the far-famed Kailasa at Ellora we have an exten¬ 
sive composition with all the appurtenances of the temple complex 
entirely cut out of the rock in imitation f)f the celebrated Kailasa- 
natha temple at KanchTpuram. In Northern India also an ex|x;ri- 
ment in this direction is recojBuised in the gable-shaped shrine, cut 
out of the rock at Colgong (Bihar), which is tentatively assigned to 
the ninth centurv a.d. It is apparent that the unsuitability of the 
caves for image shrines was becoming more and more felt, and the 
structural mode with its unlimited scope and possibility was soon to 
replace the rock-cut mode. 

STRUCTURAL BUILDINGS: 

A.D. 320 TO 750 

The Gupta period, it has already been observed, saw the beginn¬ 
ing of the stnictural procedure in right earnest. The ritualistic 
needs, connected with the worship of an image, are not quite suited 
to cave excavations. The proper enshrinement of an image requires 
a frce-standinff temple, and this can be more easily put up by the 
stmctural method. With the growing popularity of the image the 
structural mode gains a momentum and it is not surprising that the 
new movement is particularlv associated with the production of 
structural temples. India is noted for her excellent varieties of 
building stone, while in the plains the rich alluvium supplied a con¬ 
venient material for bricks, which, when burnt, assumed a warm 
red texture. The use of brick for structural ournose is very anti- 
ent in India, and the technique and method of brick-laving, had 
already reached a high level of maturity even as early as the iieriod 
of the Indus civilisation. The use of stone has also been known. 
But the employmept pf Rud dressed stone for building pur- 
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po<!es began in a large scale in the Gupta period. With a gradual 
advancement of the technique and methods and a growing masterv 
over the principles of construction architecture was rationalised and 
the period saw a prolific building activity in stone as well as in 
brick. With their innate decorative sense, Indian craftsmen covered 
these buildings with beautiful embellishments, in stone as well as 
in terracota and stucco, the latter being usually confined to brick 
buildings. Apart from temples the structural mode was also mani¬ 
fest in other kind of buildings, religious as well as secular. 

The advantages of the structural mode came to be more and more 
increasingly felt and the new movement gained ground rapidlv. 
How abundant in output the new movement was may be gathered 
from inscriptions of the period as well as from the itinerary of the 
celebrated Chinese pilpfrim. ITiuan Tsang. The Gangdhar inscrip¬ 
tion of Visvavarman of ihe (Mfilava) year 480 (a.d. 432)4 enumerates 
the different kinds of public works, executed bv Mayurakshaka. in¬ 
cluding temples, halls, bridges, pleasaunces tanks, etc. It is Bilsad 
inscription of the (Gupta) year 96 (a.d. 415-16)5 one Dhruva^arma 
is said to have erected a high gateway provided with a flight of 
steps in the temple of Svami Mahasena. The Mandasore stone ins¬ 
cription, dated the Malava vear 493 and 529 (a.d. 436 and 473)^ 
describes Dasapura (Mandasore) as a city of a great beauty adorned 
with temples as high as the Kailasa mountain and with buildings 
which appear to have shot out of the earth. The Junagadh rock 
inscription, with dates respectively in the Gupta years 136, 137 and 
138 (a.d. 455, 456 and 457),7 records how Chakrapalita. restored the 
breach, caused by execessive rain, in the ancient embankment of 
the vSudarsana lake bv causing to be made anew a massive and enor¬ 
mous masonrv embankment. He also erected a resplendent temple, 
dedicated to the god Chakrabhrit (Vishnu) which is said to have 
obstructed the pasage of the birds, no doub*- iu reference to its 
lofty height. Such statements arc also to be found in o^her inscrip¬ 
tions and that thev represent no poetic fancies is testified to bv the 
itinerarv of ITiuan Tsang who, in th seventh centurv a.d., found the 
whole countrv literallv studded over with fine buildings of diverse 
orders.8 Unfortunately, very few of such monuments have escaped 
destruction. The remains that caTi now be seen are. further, mostly 
fragmentarv^ and represent naive and simple executions bearing the 

4 CII, ni, p. 72. 

5 IhM., p. 42. 

6 IMd., p. 79. 

7 IMd., p, 50. 

0 T. Watters^ On Ymn Chwa**^s fracels in India, % vols, 
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impress of primitiveness and immature technique. Nevertheless 
these primitive efforts are pregnant with future possibilities and have 
a supreme significance, because of tiieir historical import, to the 
student (rf Indian architecture. 

1. TEMPLE 

The few temples of the Gupta period that have survived are found 
to be small and unpretentious and represent, without doubt, an 
initial stage of the movement. The remains, again, are, in most 
cases, fragmentary. But they are significant enough because of the 
wide variety which they present in form as well as in general ap¬ 
pearance. The Gupta period constitutes an age of experiments in 
temple forms and types, and of the various forms, prevalent during 
the period, significant ones were chosen for further elaboration and 
final ciystallisation into distinctive styles. 

In Northern India the following well-defined groups may be re¬ 
cognised among the temples of the Gupta period:9 

(i) The flat-roofed square temple with a shallow porch in front. 

(ii) The flat-roofed square temple with a covered ambulatory sur¬ 
rounding the sanctum cella and preceded by a porch in front, some¬ 
times with a second storey above the shrine chamber. 

(iii) The square temple with a low and squat tower or sikhara 
above. 

(iv) The circular temple with shallow projections at the four car¬ 
dinal faces. 

The last is represented by a single example, namely, the peculiar 
cylindrical brick structure, known as the Maniyar Matha, i.e. the 
shrine of Mani Naga, standing almost in the heart of the old city of 
Rajagriha.lO it is now in a fragmentary state, the top having en¬ 
tirely collapsed. As it now stands, it represents accumulations 
through successive ages, of which one definitely belong to the period 
under notice. The building of this period consists of a circular 
structure with shallow projections at the four cardinal directions 
and further embellished and diversified with fine stucco sculptures 
in niches all around. Unfortunately, the stucco sculptures, which 
were in a highly decomposed state, have crumbled away and some 
of the finest specimens of Gupta plastic art have been lost thereby. 
The circular wall with these stucco embellishments is found to have 
been supported on an earlier structure of hollow cylindrical shape 
with a projected buttress in each of the cardinal faces and an entr* 

9 S. K. Saraswati, ‘Temple Architecture of fire Gupta Age,” JISOA, VIII, pp. 148- 
58. 

10 M. H. Quraisbi and A- Ghosh, Chtid^ to Rai$tr. PP. ?1’24, pi, V. 
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ance doorway in the nordi. The circular plan with the projected 
buttresses closely resembles the stupa designs of the Andhra coun¬ 
try which, with their a^aka projections at the cardinal faces, supply 
a close parallel to the plan of the Maniyar Matha. This peculiar 
structure is enclosed by a surrounding wall which, though square 
now, also appears to have been originally circular. The plan (rf the 
earlier structure, it appears more than probable, was borrowed from 
the almost contemporary stupa designs of the Andhra country, and 
in the upper structure, belong to the period under notice, the 
cylindrical form with projections at the cardinal faces is more a re¬ 
sult of following the alignment of the earlier building beneath than 
of a conscious or deliberate attempt towards creating a new form. 
The type represents a survival from an earlier practice and appears 
to have no place in subsequent Indian architecture. The circular 
temples of the later ages can be found to have no connection with 
it. 

(i) The First Group 

The other three groups of Gupta temples are, however, supremelv 
important as supplving the genesis of the medieval Indian temple 
stvles. On a closer analysis, again, the first group, i.e. the flat-roof¬ 
ed square temple with a shallow verandah, mav be found to have 
STipplied the basib and fundamental form of which the second and 
the third appear to have been elaborations. One of the most well 
known examples of the first group may be found in temple no. XVII 
at Sanchi.ll It is a modest and unpretentious shrine consisting of 
a square sanctum cella with a pillared verandah in front. Small in 
dimensions though, in stnictural propriety, in symmetrv and pro¬ 
portion, in appreciation for plain surfaces and for restraint in orna¬ 
ment it has often been compared to the best creations of classical 
architecture in Greece. Other temples of this group inav be found 
at Tigawa in the Tubbulpore districti2 and at Eran in the Saugor 
districtis of Madhva Pradesh. At Nachna Kuthara in the former 
Ajaigarh stately in Madh\’a Pradesh there are remains of a few earlv 
temples of which two from their foundations, mav be known to have 
belonged to this group. The numerous scTilptural and architectural 

11 ASC, X. pp. 60-62, pis. XVI, XX; HIIA; p. 78; fig. 131; T- Marshall, Cktide to 
SancM, pp. 117-19, pi. VII. b. 

12 ASC, IX, pp. 42-45, 116, pis. X & XI; Percy Brown, Indian Architecture (Bud- 
dhixt and Hindu), pi. XXXIV; R. D. Banerji, Age of the Imperial Guptas, pi. VJ. 

13 AS(;, X, pp. 82-88, pis. XXV. XXX. 

U t'KASh WC, 1919, p. 6h 
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remains, found at Gharwa (Allahabad district),15 Bilsad (Etah dis¬ 
trict),16 KhdK (former Nagod state in Baghelkhand),i7 etc., from their 
style of carvings as well as from the evidence of inscriptions, 
are known to have l^elonged to the period under notice, and it ap¬ 
pears that the buildings of which they formed parts Ijelonged possi¬ 
bly to the group under discussion. The above evidences indicate 
the popularity of this type of building during this early period. Cun¬ 
ningham and Coomaraswamy were inclined to think that the Patai- 
ni Devi temple, near- Unchunara (former Nagod state), belonged also 
to our period, the plain square design and the flat roof being pro¬ 
bably responsible for such a dating. But the style of the carvings 
of the door-frame, which is, no doubt, an original and intergral ele¬ 
ment of the temple, is much later, and on account of this the temple 
can hardly be dated earlier than the tenth or the eleventh century 
A.D. But the close affinity which the temple presents to those at 
Sanchi, Tigawa, etc. is worth noticing and the example may be 
regarded as a survival of the plan and archaic type of early flat-roof¬ 
ed shrines in the medieval period. 

By a comparative analysis of the pillars of the verandah it is pos¬ 
sible to attempt an approximate chronological arrangement of the 
temples of this group. In this connection we should take into ac¬ 
count the temple no. XVII at Sanchi, the Kaiikall Devi temple at 
Tigawa and the Vishnu and the Varaha temples at Eran as they re¬ 
present the best ])rcserved examples of the group. Long ago Cun¬ 
ningham proposed a chronology of these temples on the basis of the 
relative proportion between the diameters and the heights of the 
so-called ‘bell’ capitals of the verandali pillars. This point, however, 
cannot be tot) much relied on; but the ornamentation of this so- 
called ‘beir may offer an approximate indication regarding the rela¬ 
tive chronology of these temples. At Eran every pillar of the veran¬ 
dah shows at the top a highly ornate ‘bell’ with elaborate turnovers 
below the corners of the abacus. The pillars in the Tigawa temple 
exhibit just the l^eginnlngs of these tum-overs thereby indicating a 
stvlistic priority, further corroborated by the plastic considerations 
of the carvings. In the verandah pillars of the Sanchi temple we 
have the plain reeded ‘bell’ without turn-overs of any kind and the 
suggestion of its being the oldest structural temple extantis might 
be quite likely. Smithi9 assigns the temple at Tigawa to the period 


15 ASC, X, PP. 1-19, pis. vi-vn. 

18 Ihkt., XI, pp. 17-18, pis. V-VI. 

17 Ibid., X, p. 6; PRASI. WC. 1920, pp. 105-06 & pis. , 

18 ASC, X, p. 62. 

19 V. A. Smith, “Inditm Sculgtur# of die Gupta period" p. 4- 
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of Samudra-gupta and this chronology does not appears to be far off 
the mark. But we can hardly accept his suggestion that the Vishnu 
temple at Eran might also belong to the time of Samudra-gupta. 
The form and ornamentation of the ‘bell’ capital represent an ad¬ 
vanced phase and assign the temple certainly to a later date to 
which fact an additional confirmation is supplied by the appearance 
in the Vishnu temple of a buttress-like projeclionSO in the middle 
of each of the three faces of the temple walls corresponding to the 
projection of the doorway in front. This feature, conspicuously ab¬ 
sent in other temples of the group, is itself late in appearance and 
indicates an advance in the temple design. The plain and bare 
walls are thus diversified and this scheme is destined to play hence¬ 
forth a most significant role in the effective distribution of lights 
and shades in Indian temple architecture of later days. 

The first group, the flat-roofed square temple, has a distinct place 
among the temple forms of the period as the basis of future ela¬ 
borations of the temple structure. The sanctum is square in plan, 
except in the Vi.shnu and the Varaha temples at Eran where they 
are rectangular. In front of the sanctum cella there is a shallow 
verandah with four pillars supporting the architrave on which the 
roof rests. The intercolumniation is slightly wider in the middle 
than at the sides, and this significant feature constitutes, according 
to Cunningham,21 one of the minor characteristics of the Gupta ar¬ 
chitectural style. A flight of steps in front of the middle intercolu¬ 
mniation leads up to the verandah and the sanctum is entered 
through a single doorway in the middle of the front wall. The walls 
of the temple, both inside and out, are severely plain, except for the 
string-course around at the top in continuation of the lines of the 
architrave supporting the roof over the verandah. This is also a 
characteristic feature of the style according to Cunningham. The 
roof was made up of long rectangular slabs of stone laterally placed 
from end to end on the ton of the walls, sometimes extending in 
front to the architrave of the verandah and, occasionally with over¬ 
lapping grooves, as we have in the Tigawa temple. The flat roof, 
thus formed, is provided with projecting spouts for the discharge of 
rain water. In strong contrast to the severe plainness of the walls 
the pillars and the door-frames are richly carved in the best tradi¬ 
tions of Gupta plastic art. 

Small and unpretentious though, these flat-roofed structures mav 
really be found to have been the precursors of the monumental tem- 

20 ASC, X, pi. XXV. 

SI Ibid., IX, <9. 
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pies of the later days and with them begins the story of Indian tem¬ 
ple architecture. The nucleus of a temple, namely a cubical sanc¬ 
tum cella, i.e. the garhhagriha, with a single entrance and a pillared 
verandah that is to grow into tlie mandapa or the porch hall, ap¬ 
pears for the first time in the archaic group of flat-roofed structures. 
At Udayagiri may l>e seen-rock-cut shrines of identical form, el^ch 
with a structural portico in front, which, as we have seen before, 
belonged to about the beginning of the fifth century a.d. Similar 
cave shrines were, in all possibility, in existence in the earlier times 
when the rock-cut mode was the prevailing practice, and it is quite 
likely that the simple primitive-looking type of buildings, as we have 
at Sanchi, Tigawa, Eran, etc., represents nothing more than a trans¬ 
lation, in structural form, of the plain rock-cut cave shrines of the 
earlier period. The flat roof, the square or rectangular form and 
the stem simplicity of the walls, characteristic of these early build¬ 
ings, lend a strong probability to this hypothesis. The stnictural 
mode in these flat-roofed temples and the almost contemporaneous 
Udayagiri shrines, partly excavated and partly stmctural, may re¬ 
present parallel reverberations of the same movement. 

(ii) The Second Group 

The second group of Gupta temples is represented in Northern 
India by the so-called Parv'atT temple at Nachna Kuthara22 and the 
Siva temple at Bhumara (in the fonner Nagod state),23 both situated 
in Madhya Pradesh. Further afield in the Gangetic plains there 
have been exposed the remains of a brick-built temple at Baigram 
(Dinajpur district. North Bengal),24 possibly the remains of the tem¬ 
ple of Govindasvamhi referred to in a copperplate grant, dated a.d. 
447-48, found at the same site. The remains exhibit a ground plan 
similar to that of the group under notice and might, in all probabi¬ 
lity, have belonged to the same type. At Aihole25 in the Deccan 
the type is represented by the temples of the Lad Khan, the Kont 
Gudi and the Meguti, thereby indicating its wide popularity both 
in the north and in the south, and it is in Southern India that the 
type experienced further elaborations ultimately leading to the deve¬ 
lopment of an independent temple style in the medieval period. 

22 Ibid., XXI, pp. 96-97, pis. XXV-XXVI; PRASL WC, 1919, p. 61; pis. XV-XVI; 
AKJ. pp. 137-39, pi. HI. 

23 R. D. Banerji, “Siva Temple at Bhumara”, MAS/, No. 10; AIG. 142-45; pis. 
II & IV. 

24 ASH, 1934-35, p. 42, pi, XIX. b, c, d. 

25 H. Cousens, “Aancient Temples at Alhole”, ASH, 1907-08, pp. 109-92, 1^96; 
H. Cousens, Chalukyan Architecture of the Canerese Districts, pp. 29412, 38, pis. 
m-VI; fl/M, p. 79. eg. 148; R. S. 
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The Parvatl temple at Nachna Kuthara and the Siva temple at 
Bhumara are much alike in their plans as well as in their dimensions. 
In each we have a square sanctum cella inside a similarly roofed 
square cloister. The temple at Baigram, now in ruins, also exhibited 
a similar plan which may be described as that of a small square 
sanctum cella within a larger square hall that serves as a covered 
abulatory for pradakshind around the inner sanctum. The temple 
with such a covered ambulatory came to be known in the later days 
as sandhdra prasdda, as opposed to the one without which was 
called nirandhdra. The entire building is preceded by a slightly 
smaller open portico, rectangular in shape, with a flight of steps pro¬ 
jected further in front. A trellis or trellises in each of the three sides 
lights up the covered ambulatery. In the Nachna Kuthara temple 
the inner sanctum cella has further a trellis in each of the two side 
walls, and in the front wall of the ambulatory one each on either 
side of the doorway. The doorways leading to the ambulatory and 
to the sanctum cella are in a line with the flight of steps in front and 
are richly carved in the typical Gupta tradition. Apart from the 
above features, which the temples of this group share in common, 
the Nachna Kuthara temple along with those at Aihole, offers a 
variety in the type as having an upper storey above the inner sanc¬ 
tum. This second storey, supported as it is on the inner sanctum, is 
smaller than the bigger hall forming the ambulatory and is neces¬ 
sarily set back. This receding storey forms a distinct scheme in the 
elevation of such a temple. The Bhumara temple exhibits also pecu¬ 
liar feature in having a miniature shrine on either side of the stair¬ 
case in front. In this respect the Bhumara temple indicates the be¬ 
ginning of a design that came to have its logical culmination in 
temples of which several remains have been laid bare at Nalanda.26 
In plan these brick temples at Nalanda appear to have been indenti- 
cal with that of the group under discussion. They show, further, the 
remains of four subsidiary shrines, one at each corner of the temple 
proper. Such an arrangement came to be known as panchayatana 
and may be found in not a few temples of the later days irrespective 
of the style to which they belonged. 

In the simplicity of the design and of decoration the Parvati tem¬ 
ple at Nachna Kuthara corresponds to the early temples of the first 
group with which it was probably co-eval in date. The exterior 
walls are embellished by a peculiar kind of carving, in imitation of 
rock-work, and by elegant sculptured panels of early Gupta work¬ 
manship. The Siva temple at Bhumara, now all but in ruins, was 

2S A. Crhosh, Gufcht to Ntianda, p. 17, plan at end. 
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once a splendidly ornamented monument, as is evidenced by the 
sculptured stones lying all about. Exquisite figures of ganas, kiriti- 
mu^as, divinities, etc., usually within elegantly carved chaitya- 
window niches, testify to the richness of the decorative motifs used 
for the embellishment of this temple. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji, 
who discovered the temple, is inclined to assign it to about tne 
middle of the fifth century a.d. The carving and workmanship are, 
however, in a maturer tradition of Gupta plastic art and the rich, 
obliquely cut arabesques of the pillars and the door-frames indicate 
a date somewhere about the first half of the sixth century a.d. The 
temples at Nalanda, referred to above, are still later; but they are 
too fragmentary now to be any real value in the study of architec¬ 
tural forms. 

So far as the extant remains go the earliest temples of this group 
belonged to Central and Northern India. The type was also known 
in the Deccan. Graduall}', however, it became obsolete in the 
north and it is in the south that we recognise its further develop¬ 
ment and elaborations. 

{Hi) The Third Group 

The third group of Gupta temples is characterised by a square 
sanctum cella surmounted at the top by a low and stunted conical 
tower. In general plan and arrangement it differs very little from 
the type presented by the first group. It records, however, a not¬ 
able advance on the temples of the first group in having a tower or 
6ikhara capping the sanctum cella. In this respect it marks the 
beginning of monumental temple architecture in Northern India. An 
aspiration for ascending height is always felt in religious buildings, 
the lofty height, to a certain extent, symbolising the supreme aspect 
of the divinity enshrined in the temple. Towers or Mkharas thus 
soon make their appearance in the temples, and such temples pro¬ 
vide a significant contrast to the early and archaic fiat-roofed build¬ 
ings of the first two groups. We have previously referred to inscrip¬ 
tions which, even as early as the fifth century a.d., speak of high and 
lofty towers {vistirna-tuhgasikharam sikhariprakSsam), figuratively 
described to be as high as the Kailasa mountain {Kailma-tungm- 
khara~pratima)2~ or as reaching the sky {nabhdhsprisan). 

No extant example of a sihhara temple can, however, be placed 
earlier than the sixth century a.d. The most representative and well 
known example of the early Mkhara temple is found in a dainty little 

27 It is not known whether such statanents have any allusion to a class of builds 
togs, known as KaUasa, in sudi t«ts as the SfiMt the Motsya Pnrotje, etc. 
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structure at Deogarh (Lalitpur district),28 unfortunately in a bad state 
of preservation, known as the Dasavatara temple. Otlier exam¬ 
ples of this class are found in the Mahadeva temple at Nachna Ku- 
thara29 and also, possibly, in one of the ruined temples at. Pathari 
(Gwalior).80 The well-known brick temple at Bhitargaon (Kanpur dis- 
trict)3i and the great Mahabodhi at Bodhgaya, also seen by Hiuan 
Tsang,32 belonged also to this group. A number of sikhara temples 
of early form, dating possibly not earlier than the seventh century a.d., 
may also be found in the Deccan, at Aihole, Pattadakal and Badarni. 

7’he Dacavatara Temple at Deogarh and the brick temple at Bhi¬ 
targaon may be regarded as the two representative examples of the 
early hkhara type in Northern India. The former is in stone and 
stands on a high and wide basement terrace approached by a flight 
of steps in the middle of each side. This terrace itself is nearly live 
feet high and lends to the monument a dignified appearance. The 
sides are embellished all around with panels of sculptures set bet¬ 
ween pilasters and surmounted by a continuous coping, recalling, in 
a c'ertain measme, the disposition of the railing of an early stupa. 
The sanctum cella is placed in the centre of the terrace. The cube 
of the cella ends at the top in double cornice from over which rises 
the skhara or tower, now in a dilapidated condition with the top por¬ 
tion entirely gone. It is made up of tiers of stone courses, each 
superposed above the other and receding as they go up. Thus a 
tapering outline is obtained, but from what little is preserved of the 
Sinara it is difficult to say whether the contour is straight-edged or 
curvilinear. At the comers there still remain the vestiges of angle- 
dmdakas^^ thereby indicating the division of the sikhara into bhumis 
or horizontal stages; tihere is a possibility, hence, that there was a 
spheroid mialaka at the top. 

The exterior walls of the sanctum are no longer plain. In confor¬ 
mity with the richly ornamented door-frame in front there appears 
in the middle of each of the other three sides a sculptured panel, 
within an architectural setting of pilasters and architrave, contain¬ 
ing a mythological scene carved in high relief. These sculptured 
nidies with their architectural frames appear to set off the walls in 
the middle of each face of the cube and divide the surface into three 


28 AUC, X, pp. 105-10, pis. XXXIV, XXXVI; HIIA, p. 80; AIG; pp. 146-52; 
M. S. Vats, "The Gupta Temple at Deogarh”, MASI, No. 70. 

29 ASC, XXI, p. 98; PflASI. WC, 1919, pi. XVI. b; AIG, pp. 154-55. 

30 ASC, X, pp. 70-71. 

31 ibid., XI, pp. 40-50; ASH, 1908-09, pp. 6-16, pis. I-V. 

32 S. Beal, BuddhiH Becords of the Western World, II, p. 118. 

33 J. Burgess, Ancient Mcnitmeaitl, ternp^ and &Dulptw^es of Indio, 218, 252. 
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vertical planes which are further carried up the body of the tower. 
This exj)edient results a variegation of the grouud plan and conse¬ 
quent diversification of lights and shades. Such a scheme constitu¬ 
tes certainy a move towards a greater and richer elaboraticm of the 
plain and square type of temple, as represented by the little shrine 
at Sanchi and others of its kind. The advanced design also leads to 
a greater aesthetic significance because of an effective and charming 
play ol light and shades along the elevation of the temple. 

From pillars lying on the terrace on which tlie temple stands Cun¬ 
ningham reconstructs another notable feature of the Deogarh tem¬ 
ple. He was of opinion that these pillars were intended as supports 
for the roofs of the porticos, one on each side of the sanctum, that 
to front protecting the entrance doorway and other three the scul¬ 
ptured panels on the three walls. Percy Brown also supports this 
reconstruction and says “the most notable feature of the Deo¬ 
garh temple is the arrangement of its portico. Instead of only one 
of these, as is usual in front of the entrance to the sanctum, there 
are four of them, one projecting from each side of the central struc¬ 
ture, each with a flat roof supported on a row of four pillars, with 
the customany wider intercolumniation in the middle.''34 Accord¬ 
ing to R. D. Banerji, however, the terrace was covered over with 
a flat roof, thus forming a covered ambulatory round the sanctum 
cella with its sikhara. In the present fragmentary state of the tem¬ 
ple, particularly of the basement terrace, it is difficult to ascertain 
whether the terrace was open to the sky or was wholly covered, or 
whether there were narrow porticos only to protect the carvings of 
the doorway and of the sculptured niches, as Cunnigngham and 
Percy Brown would suggest. The last suggestion would appear to 
be more plausible, as such an arrangement of the exterior of the 
sanctum provides a pleasing harmony with the design of the base¬ 
ment terrace underneath with its projected flights of steps in the 
middle of each face. Excavations conducted by Daya Ram Sahni 
around the basement of the temple have revealed the remains of a 
square miniature shrine at each comer. This is, perhaps, the ear¬ 
liest occurence of a panchdyatana composition in Indian temple ar¬ 
chitecture. 

The brick temple at Bhitargaon, as the excavations have shown, 
stands also on a wide basement terrace, the latter being made up of 
cell-like foundations. It consists of a square sanctum cella with a 
smaller vestibule boldly projecting from the front, the two connect¬ 
ed with each other by a narrow passage. In conformity with the 

34 Percy Brown, Indian Art>Mtectwr§ (JBmddhiat and Hindu). 
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projection of the vestibule in front the other three sides show each 
a comparatively shallow prelection in the middle and the ground 
plan may thus be described as square with double recessed angles. 
The walls rise perpendicularly upwards and terminate in a double 
comice of carved brick-work enclosing recessed friezes of smaller 
terracotta plaques. The lower portion is much damaged, but there 
still remain traces of bold mouldings serving as the plinth. In the 
upper portion the surface is decorated by a regular row of terracotta 
panels alternating with ornamental pilasters. The skilful treatment 
of the surfaces, broken up into vertical planes and accentuated hori¬ 
zontally by bold mouldings of the plinth and comice and by dado of 
terracotta panels, relieves the flatness inherent in a brick stmeture. 
The double cornic*e separates cube of the sanctum from the body of 
the tower. The tower is made of well-defined superposed horizontal 
courses with straight or nearly straight sides, and as each successive 
course recedes several inches the sikhara gradually diminishes to¬ 
wards the top. . The projections on the body of the cube are carried 
up and the sikhara is decorated with successive tiers of chaitya 
niches containing boldly carved busts or heads or even entire figur¬ 
ines. The decorative treatment of the temple as a whole has been 
eflFective throughout and, when entire, it appears to have been one 
of the most charming monuments among the sikhara temples in res¬ 
pect of form as well as of decoration. The stmctural expedients 
used in the temple are also of considerable interest and anticipate a 
long tradition in br.'ck constniction. The vegtibule and the sanctum 
cella ai'e each covered by a domical vault and the connecting pass¬ 
age between the two by a waggon-vault. The voussoirs employed 
in the constmetion of these vaults are placed, not face to face as is 
usual, but end to end—a structural mode which Cunningham calls 
the Hindu fashion. Above the sanctum there was a hollow space 
covered, in all possibility, by a second dome,'^ and the two together 
anticipate the double-dome construction of the later days. 

From the above it is clear that the brick temple at Bhitargaon re¬ 
sembles the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh in tlie essentials of shape, 
form and elevation. The Deogarh temple may be ^signed to about 
the sixth century a.d. on considerations of the style of its carvings. 
Scholars, however, differ with regard to the date of the Bhitargaon 
temple. Cunningham, who discovered it, observed that it could not 
be placed later than the seventh or the eighth century a.d. and might 
probably be even older. Vogel, on the analogy of the decoration 

35 Fercy Brown’s reomstruction of the top of the temple (loc. cit, pi. XXXIII. b) 
as consisting of a bairel-sbaped vault does not suit the square plan and other w- 
rangoneots ot tbe ‘ 
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o£ the surface of the temple with pilasters and niches which corres¬ 
ponds to a similar treatment in the plinth of the Parinirvana temple 
at Kasia, assigned the Bhitargaon temple to a date at least three 
centuries earlier than the period proposed by Cunningham. Percy 
Brown categorically places the temple in the fifth century a.d., while 
R, D. Banerji observes that it cannot have been earlier than the 
medieval period. The .bold and vigorous carvings of the terracotta 
panels, the shape and form of the Ukhara, etc. arc sufficiently indi¬ 
cative of a Gupta date, and though the date proposed by Vogel may 
appear to be too early it is not far removed from tlie Deogarh tem¬ 
ple with which it presents certain clear affinities in shape and plan 
and in decorative scheme. 

The famous Mahabodhi temple at Bodhgaya has undergone so 
many restorations and renovations that it is rather difficult now to 
determine its original architectural form. As it stands at present, it 
consists of a square sanctum cella covered by a straight-edged coni¬ 
cal pyramidal tower, approximately 16() feet high, crowned by a 
conical hti with a fluted iimalaka-like lower member. An^c-amalakc^ 
appear at regular intervals at the corners of the tower thus dividing 
it into a number of bhumis. The four faces of the tower present 
each several tiers of niches of chaitya v^nndow shape, eveiy one of 
which, no doubt, originally contained a Buddhist sculpture. There 
is a tall lancet opening on the front face which, apart from lighting 
the interior, is effective as reducing the load of the masonry of the 
lofty tower. At the base of the tower there rise four turrets at the 
four comers, each a replica in a small scale of the main tower. An 
entrance porch appears on the east and is evidently later than the 
date of the original temple. 

The Mahabodhi is perhaps the most sanctified Buddhist shrine, 
now extant in India. Associated with the Masters enlightenment it 
was held in great veneration, and shrines were raised to mark the 
sacred spot since the early days of Buddhism. Regarding the cons¬ 
truction of the present temple reliable evidence is very scanty. We 
have hence to depend on the evidence of architectural style, coupl¬ 
ed with the descriptions left by the Chinese pilgrims, for an ap¬ 
proximate indication as to the age of the temple. Fergusson ascrib¬ 
ed the external’ form of the present temple to the fourteenth centuiy' 
A.D. In this connection it should be noted that the Chinese pilgrims, 
Fahien and Hiuan Tsang, visited this sacred place and Hiuan Tsang 
s])ecially had left a rather detailed account (rf the temple which he 
called the ‘Mahabodhi Vihara’. It is noteworthy that the dimen¬ 
sions and the general appearance and form of the ‘Mahabodhi Viha¬ 
ra*, as ^ven by Hiuan Tsang, approjdmately correspond to we 
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see now in the temple before us. The restorations and renovations 
during the successive ages appear hence to have followed the fun¬ 
damental hnes and arrangements of the original temple and Cun¬ 
ningham’s suggestion that die temple in its present shape and essen¬ 
tial elements must have existed in the seventh century a.d. might 
not have been far from truth. The technique of construction in 
brick—^particularly the method of placing the voussoirs of the vault 
edge to edge—the straight contour of the tower, the tall lancet open¬ 
ing in front indicating the existence of a hallow chamber above the 
sanctum cella, the chaitya niches accommodating figures of the Bud¬ 
dha, etc, have close parallels in the Bhitargaon temple. Even if the 
date of the actual construction of the temple remains problematic 
on account of the various legends connected with it, it would be 
reasonable to assume, from the above evidences, to assign it to a 
period contemporaneous or nearly contemporaneous with that of the 
Bhitargaon temple. It should be noted further that the relief re¬ 
plica of the shrine, appai*ently of the Mahabodhi at Bodhgaya, on 
the terracotta plaque found at Kumrahar (Patna), shows, inside a 
square railiiig, the temple which is not unlike the present one minus 
the corner turrets. The date of the plaque has been a matter of 
controversy. At any rate, it does not appear to have been later than 
the sixth-seventh century a.d. on considerations of style, and exist¬ 
ence of the temple, about that time essentially in its present shape 
and form, without, however, the comer turrets, appears to be a 
reasonable conclusion. 

The monastic institution at Nalanda (Patna district) grew up to 
be a famous establishment from about the fifth century A. D, as a 
result of the munificence of several royal patrons and we have to 
discuss in brief its arrangement and general form in the section of 
monasteries. Hiuan Tsang describes the establishment in detail 
and among the notable monuments he mentions a great temple, 
erected by king Baladitya, as Ijeing over 300 fc'et in height and re¬ 
sembling the great tower at Bodhagaya.36 Unfortunately, nothing 
now remains of this lofty structure, except the massive basement. 
Hiuan Tsang’s comparison of this temple with the great Mahabodhi is 
instructive and there seems to be hardly any doubt that when entire, 
it presented a shape and form not unlike th(»e of the Mahabodhi 
which appear to have been characteristic of the early iSikhara tem¬ 
ples of die period. 

We have already observed that the chief interest of this group of 
temples lies in the Ukhara or tower covering the sanctum and be- 


se HTB, n, p. i7e i. 
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cause of tfiis the group provides a marked ccmtrast to the low and 
flat-roofed temples of the archaic type. The addition of a tower ovei 
tibe sanctum ^ds grandeur and clignity to the building and this 
may justly be r^arded as an advancement of the temple form. In 
almost every case, at least in the early temples of the group, the 
tower is either badly damaged or entirely gone. The iikhara temple 
at Pathari, already referred to, appears, from the remains n<?ar about, 
to have belonged to about the sixth centiuy a.d. It is a slightly 
better preserved monument and its height is found to be just twice 
the width of the building. In this connection one should note that 
Varahamihira, the celebrated astronomer, prescribed that the height 
of a temple should be double its width {yo vistaro bhaved-yasya 
dvigund tat-samunnatih)^'! and the strict conformity of the Pathari 
temple with this almost contemporaneous injunction is interesting 
and might have been followed in a few other temples also. The group 
of three ruined temples known as the Satrughnesvara, the Bharates- 
vara and the Lakshanesvara, at Bhuvanetsvara, also appears to have 
belonged to this period. The contours of the towers of the earlv 
monuments that have been preserved suggest a straight-edged pyra¬ 
midal form of the sikhara, not unlike the one shown by the present 
Mahabodhi temple at Bodhagaya, though thew lacked the lofty height 
of the latter. The curvilinear outline of the sikhara, characteristic 
of a temple of the later days, is a subsequent growth and may first 
t)e noticed in the Mahadeva temple at Nachna Kuthara, probably of 
the seventh century A.D., and in the brick temple of Lakshana at 
Sirpur (Raipur district), probablv of the same or a slightly later date. 
The sikhara in each case in its upward ascent exhibits a pleasing 
inward curvature which softens the harsh outline of the straight- 
edged pyramidal foiTn of the earlier temples. The Nachna Kuthara 
temple is in perfect preservation and shows anele-amoZakas at the' 
comers of the tower demarcating the different bhumis and a com¬ 
plete spheroid anudaka at the top. The Lakshana temple at Sirpur, 
though damaged at the top, represents one of the most beautiful 
monuments among the sikhara temples of the early period. A 
greater variegation of the ground plan leading to attractive effect' 
of lights and shades, richer ornament and more refined treatment 
indicate a considerable experience in the art of building. Already 
new forces are seen to be at work and a detailed discussion of the 
temple should better be reserved for a later section. 

2. MONASTERIES AND STOPAS 

Monasteries and stupas are also known to have been structurally 

37 BfifMt Saihl^td (Vangavasi ed.), chap. 56, 
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erected during the period under notice. The numastic institutions 
attained vast proportions consisting of large aggregations erf various 
kinds of buildings grouped together within a spacious courtyard, 
surrounded by walls, and all constructed mainly of brick. They were 
usually raised in spots specially consecrated to Buddhism, such as 
Kapilavastu, Bexlhgaya, Sarnalh, KusTnagara (Kasia), Sravast! (Saheth 
Maheth), etc. Sanchi continued its flourishing existence, while 
a new mahdvihSra grew up at Nalanda^ during the period under the 
period under the patronage of successive royal personages. Hiuan 
Tsang has left glorious accounts of many of these, especially of th<5 
last, the great vihara at NalandL Many of these institutions lasted 
for several centuries and naturally consisted of collections of build¬ 
ing erected from time to time. Apart from these successive periods 
of building, many of the monuments, during their chequered his¬ 
tory, have undergone successive restorations and renovations, in¬ 
cluding even re-erections over older structures. With the Islamic 
occupation of Norlhcni India the monasteries were deserted and the 
monuments, left to negkjct through all these centuries, fell into ruins 
and were turned into shapeless mounds. Recent excavations have 
laid bare several such ruined sites, but the structures, exposed there¬ 
in, are in extremely fragmentary states. Sometimes, only the found¬ 
ations and parts of the walls are left. With the help of Hiuan Tsang*s 
accounts of Sarnath and of Nalanda one may visualise their splendour 
and magnificence. Of the latter Hiuan Tsang gives the following 
description: ‘^8 

"The whole establishment is surrounded bv a brick wall, which 
encloses the entire convent from without. One gate opens into the 
great college, from which arc separated eight other halls, standing 
in the middle (of the san^harcima). The richly adorned towers, and 
the fairy-like pointed hill-tops are congregated together. The obser¬ 
vatories seem to be lost in the vapours (of the morning), and the up¬ 
per rooms tower above the clouds. 

"From the windows one may see how winds and clouds (produce 
new forms) and above die soaring eaves the conjunctions of the Son 
and Moon (may be observed). 

“All the outside courts, in which are priests* chambers, are of four 
stages. The stages have dragon projections and coloured eaves, the 
pearl-red pillars, carved and ornamented, the richly adorned balus¬ 
trades, and the roofs covered with tiles that reflet the light in a 
thousand shades; these things add to the beauty of the scene. 

, 38 HTB, II. p. 8. 
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“The Sanghar^as df India are counted by myriads, but this is the 
most remarkable for grandeur and height.” 

Unfortunately, very few vestiges of the past splendour now remain. 
From the excavations at Samath and Nalanda it appears that the 
usual practice was to group the stupas and religioiLs monuments on 
one portion and the residential establishments on the other. The 
latter normally took the shape of four rows of cells on four sides of a 
square courtyard,with the entrance dooru^ay in front and usually a 
sanctuary in the centre of the rear end. In front of the cells there 
ran continuous comdors with pillars supporting the roofs. Some¬ 
times these residential structures consisted of more than one storey 
and in the bigger establishments the view of the colonnades from the 
inner courtyard looked dignified and imposing. To relieve the flat¬ 
ness of brick constructions ornamentations and mouldings were ap¬ 
plied to the surface, carved brick, terracotta and stucco being em¬ 
ployed for these purposes. The skill in brick-laying, comer-binding, 
breaking the bonds in different layers, strengthening the constnic- 
tion by occasional layere of headers, use of voussoir arches, etc. indi¬ 
cate the technical efficiency of the builders whose power and sense 
of design and composition are further reflected in the execution of 
such vast schemes as the monastic institutions were in days of their 
prime. The fragments of such institutions that are still before us re¬ 
present an architectural activity of remarkable power and dignity. 

Among the stupas belonging to this period two merit special atten¬ 
tion. They are situated in widelv apart regions, one {it Mirpiir Khas 
in Sind*^^ and the other at Samath in Uttar ?nidesh.40 The stupa at 
Mirpur Khas was built of bricks and consisted of a square terrace as 
basement supporting a cylindrical dmm in three stages and a hemis¬ 
pherical dome along with the crowning elements of the harmikd and 
the chattrdvall. The upper elements, including top portions of the 
dome, are entirely gone, but can easily be reconstnicted as the form 
of each of these changed but very little. The general shape and ap¬ 
pearance correspond to those of the later stupas of the Gandhara 
country, the extensive river system having supplied an easy means of 
intercourse between the two reg:ions. The basement terrace, a 
square of 50 feet side and rising to a height of eight feet from the 
ground, is embellished on three sides by ornamental niches between 
pilasters, each such niche originally accommodating a sculpture. The 
western side, however, shows a distinctly individual treatment. This 
sides is projected in the middle, the projection having possibly an 

39 Percy Brown, Indian ArcMtecture (Buddhist and Hindu), p. 52, pi. XXXII. 9, 

D, % SaJini, Guide to ^he Buddhist gains of Semdh. pp. 30-37. 
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external portico with flight of steps leading to the platfonn of the 
terrace. Internally it leads to a vestibule with three chapels on three 
sides, further driven into the solid masonry of the basement terrace, 
each chapel originally containing an image. The central chapel has 
an arch constructed of voussoris on the radiating principle.4l From 
stylistic indications of the decorative scheme, die structure appears 
to belong to the fourth century a.d., at any rate, not later than the 

afth. 

In spite of its battered state the Dhamekh stupa is now the most 
imposing monument among the ruins of Samath. As it now stands 
it rises in three stages, the basement, die drum and the dome, the 
upper elements having entirely gone. U'he basement is circular and 
consists of a low platform on which rises the drum of cylindrical 
shape relieved on the outside by eight projecting bays, each with a 
large niche apparently for the reception of an image. No such image 
can, however, be seen now. The lower section of the drum .shows, 
further, a broad carved ornament of intricate geometric pattern with 
floral arabesques above and below it. The basement and the drum 
are built of stone masonry, but the upper stage, the dome proper, was 
of bricks, in all probability originally faced with stone. The top 
portion of the dome has suffered a good deal; but as it is now seen 
it is also of a cylindrical shape, instead of the orthodox hemispherical 
“one. The name Dhamekh is probably derived from the Sanskrit 
dharmekshd, meaning the “pondering of the Law”—possibly not an 
unreasonable suggestion from its association with the site of the first 
preaching of the Law by the Master. Excavations have revealed 
that the present stupa stands on an older structure and from its posi¬ 
tion, in a line with the Dharmarajika stupa originally built by Asoka, 
it appears to have been an important monument, the original building 
on the spot possibly going back to the days of that far-famed em¬ 
peror. The carvings on the body of the drum of the present structure 
are singularly vigorous and exquisitely beautiful and on the evidence 
of the plastic diction of the ornament the monument, as it now 
staii^, may be ascribed to the Gupta age, at any rate not later than 
the sixth century A.D. One of the two stupas at Jarasandha-kl-Bai- 
thak at Rajgi!r exhibited an identical shape and form and might pro¬ 
bably have belonged to the same period. Another stupa at Kesariya 
(Champaran district), known as RdjS Bern Ka Deur or Deora shows 
again a cyimdrical shape with a slight bulge towards the top. The 

41 Among instances ci the occurence of true voussoir in Indian architecture of 
pre-Muslim age tbe example at Piprawa {JRAS, 1898, p. 573f) and the arch-stone of 
Mauryan date, now in Patna Museum, are possibly tbe earliest, 
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present slructiuc is built over an older stupa which may go back to 
the pre-Chrislian period. From the shape it appears that the present 
Kesariya stupa might have belonged to the period under review. Be¬ 
cause of elongated elevation on account of the increased heights of 
Ihe different elements of the structure the Dhamekh stupa looks al¬ 
most like a tower, and this shape and form seem to have been char¬ 
acteristic of the stupas of the period. It is significant that Hiuan 
Tsang is sometimes known to have described a stupa by the term 
tower. 

,3. FORMATION OF THE NAGARA TEMPLE STYLE 

The next phase in the histor\' of Indian temple architecture is con¬ 
nected with the development of distinctive styles of which three are 
recognised in the canonical ^ilpa texts.-is They are the NUgara, the 
oesara and the Dravicla. The name Dravida indicates that these terms 
were primarily geographical and the texts refer to some sort of a region¬ 
al distribution of the different styles. The temple style prevalent in the 
region between the Himalayas and the Viudhyas, i.e., in Northern India 
has been described as the Nugara in the available StZpa texts.43 The 
descriptions given of the different styles in the various texts are, how¬ 
ever, rather vague and inadequate and in the present state of our 
knowledge it is difficult to equate such descriptions with the extant 
monuments of Indian temple architecture. The three styles, the 
Nagara, the Dravida and the Vesara, have been distinguished in the 
texts according to their shapes. With reference to the Nagara, that is, 
the style prevalent in Northern India, the texts unanimously des¬ 
cribe it as being quadrangular all over,44 i.e. from the the base to the 
.s7»pj.45 Every type of building may be found to have begun from a 
quadrangular .shape which is retained, with slight modifications, till 
a very late stage in evolution. This kind of ground plan is a rather 
general and common feature with almost every type of building and 
cannot be regarded as a sure and distinctive cognisance of a parti- 

42 Mayamata, chaps. XIX and XXI; ISGDP, Patala XXX; Tiintrasamuchchava, 
Patala II; Suprabheddgama, chap. XXX (Kesara of this text is apparently a mistake 
tor Vesara); Kdmikagama, p4ala XLIX; Kas'japa-Mlpa, chap. XXV; SamarSngarfa- 
sutradhdra, chap. LVII (this text replaces Vesara by Varata); SR, chap. XVI; Ap.-p 
(Ms. in S. K. Roy collection, fol. 51) omits Vesara and mention.s, along with Nagorl 
and Draoidi, Lati and Vairdti; an inscription from Holal adds KuUnga to the list of 
Nagara, Dravida and Vesara (Annual Report of the Assistant Archaeolozical Superin- 
tendera. Southern Circle, for Epigraphy, 1915, pp. 40*90). 

4S ISGDP; SR; Kdsyapa-Mlpa; KdmikSgama, 

44 SR; Tan^-samuchchaya, 

45 KdmikSgama; Mayamata, Here stupi means top of the dkhara. 

H—71 
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cular style of temple. The octagonal and circular shapes, prescribed 
respectively for die Drcvida and the Vesara styles, are also too in¬ 
adequate to be regarded as distinguishing marks fw the styles con¬ 
cerned. Under the circumstances, one has to depend on the evidence 
of the extant monuments for a knowledge of the particular charac¬ 
teristics of one or other of the styles. As the Silpa texts hint at a 
geographical distribution of the st\'les, a study of the extant temples 
geographically is expected to vield fmitful results. 

In the classification of the different temple styles the Ndgara and 
the Drdvida have been sharply distinguished in the ^ilpaSatras, one 
as belonging to the region between the Himalayas and the Vindhyas, 
i.e. Northern India, and the other as belonging to the Dravida coun¬ 
try between the river Krishna and the KanvakumarT, A careful 
study of the extant remains inevitably leads also to the conclusion 
that the medieval temples in each of these two regions admit of 
some common denominator in respect of ground plan as well as of 
elevation. In regard to these factors the temples in the two regions 
may be found to be clearlv distinguished. The Negara and the Dra¬ 
vida styles may hence be explained with reference respectively to 
the temples of Northern India and the Dravida country and it is 
possible to determine the characteristic form and features in each 
case. 

Here we are concerned with the temples of Northern India which, 
the Silpa texts say, belonged to the Ndgara style, A study of such 
temples reveals two distinctive features, one in planning and the 
other in elevation. In respect of the first a North Indian temple 
always shows a square ground plan with a number of graduated 
projections in the middle of each side thus leading to die shape of 
a cruciform on die exterior with a number of projecting and re-en¬ 
trant angles. In elvation it has as a superstructure a tower (MJdiara) 
which gradually inclines inwards in a convex curve and is capped 
by a flat spheroid slab with ribs round the edf^e (dmaiaka-Sild). A 
prominent feature of such a temple is supplied by the vigorous and 
unbroken linear ascent of the tower for which it is also known in 
some regions as the rekha svkhara. Temples with the above charac¬ 
teristics are found widely distributed not only throughout Northern 
India, but also over parts of the Deccan and Western India. It is 
likely, therefore, that there would be distinct varieties and ramifica¬ 
tions of the style in different localities, due to local factors as well as 
to different lines of elaboration followed by each. In spite of such 
elaborations and consequent individual modifications, the crucfform 
plan and the cmvilinear tower are common to every medieval tem¬ 
ple of Northern India, wherever it is situated and whatever its Jocfll 
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stamp might be. Indeed, the above two features may justly be re¬ 
garded as the sure and distinctive marks of the temple style preval¬ 
ent in NcnThem India, that is, of tihe NSgara style. 

Hie projections on each face of the square plan, diaracteristic of 
the Negara temple, each leaves out a small portion at either end and 
a number of projecting angles {asras) and vertical planes are thus 
formed. The latter are known as the rathakas in Sanskrit and as the 
rathas in the Orissan Mlpa texts. The Kamikagama and the Maya- 
mata describe a Nagara temple both as chaturasra (quadrangular) 
and Syat^aA^ Some scholars interpret the term ayatasra as rectan- 
gular47 in which case there is no sense in juxtaposfng the terms 
chaturasra and Syatasra which become more or less svnonymous. In 
the circumstances, chaturasi-ayatasra of the texts should better be 
explained as “square with angles projected’* {ayatasra, i.e., with 
angles made ayata or projectecl). This meaning finds confirmation 
in the characteristic plan of the Nagara temple which, on account of 
the projections on each face, may appropriately be described as a 
square with projecting angles. 

The cruciform ground plan and the curvilinear sikhara thus con¬ 
stitute the fundamental characteristics of a Nagara temple of which 
the simplest arche-type may be recongnised in a group of shrines of 
approximately the sixth century A.D., discussed in a previous section. 
The Daiavatara temple at Deocarh and the brick temple at Bhi- 
targaon represent the most well known examples of that group, 
and though belonging to the Gupta period in its later phase, they 
present a significant deviation from the archaic Gupta type of flat- 
roofed shrines, each on account of the low and stunted sikhara, gradu- 
ally receding upwards, over the square sanctum. This constitutes a 
distinct departure, certainly a new direction in temple building, and 
in this respect these temples may justly be classed with the medieval 
temples of Northern India of which they were surely the precursors. 
Tn the Da^vatara temple we recognise, again, a new feature, apart 
from the Mkhara, in the arrangement of an ornamental sculptured 
panel between two pilasters, on each of the three walls, correspon¬ 
ding to the decorative door-frame in front. These sculptured panels, 
along with the door-frame in front, appear to set off the walls in the 
middle of each face. Such an arrangement may hence be regarded 
as the beginning of a device that subsequentlv developed into the re¬ 
gular practice ^ setting forward the middle of each side of the 
square, a design tfiat we have already seen to be a characteristic of 

40 Chaturcssr&yataaram yan- Nagaram parifStHtam — Kamikagama; Mayamata, 

47 W, m pp. 74-79. 
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ihe ground plan of a Ndgara temple of the later days. We already 
notice one such projection in the brick temple at Bhitaigaon and in 
the Mahadeva temple at Nachna Kuthara. In the Deogam as well as 
in the Bhitargaon temples the sikharas are badly damaged. The 
former, however, shows the use of comer-dmalakas indicating the 
existence of a fairly big-sized spheroid dmalaka as the crowning 
member of the sikhara. These features also constitute inseparable 
elements of a Ndgara temple. The projections on the body of the 
sanctum, whether by sculptured panels, or by regular buttresses, are 
carried up the body of the Sikhara in every one of the above monu¬ 
ments and such features may also be recognised as the essential ele¬ 
ment of the Ndgara temple. In each of these Sikhara temples of the 
early period a recessed frieze usually separates the cube of the sanc¬ 
tum from the body of the tower, i.c. such a frieze serves as a transi¬ 
tion. This feature may also be recognised in the early temples of the 
Ndgara style. In the graceful and wellproportioned Mahadeva tem¬ 
ple at Nachna Kuthara with the pleasing curvature of the Sikhara to¬ 
wards the top we have the nearest approach to a temple of the 
Ndgara style in all its essential elements. The brick temple of Lak- 
shana at Sirpur, contemporary to, or slightl)' later than, the Nachna 
Kuthara monument also offers a plan and elevation of the superstruc¬ 
ture that are not far removed from those of the Ndgara temple. With 
its origins and antecedents in the Gupta period, the Ndgara temple 
style emerges in its typical form and characteristics b}^ the seventh- 
eighth century a.d. 

4. THE NAGARA STYLE 

In Indian temple architecture the Ndgara style had a long and va¬ 
ried history. Temples with the distinctive marks of the style, as 
mentioned above, are found to have been widely distributed over a 
greater part of India. The SilpaSdstras define the geographical ex¬ 
tent of the style as the region between the Himalayas and the Viu- 
dhvas, ^rydvarta as it is called by the writers of the DharmaSastras, 
and Fergusson’s nomenclature for the style as Arywarta is, to a cer¬ 
tain extent, correct. Temples belonging to this style can, however, 
be seen from the Himalayas in the north to the Krishna-Tungabha- 
dra basin in the south, from the Puniab in the west to Bengal in the 
east; the style may thus be said to have transcended the canonical 
littiits far to the south. With stich a wide geographical distribution, 
local variations and ramifications in the formal development of the 
style are only natural and expected. Such variations are due to 
local conditions, to different directions in development in different 
localities, and to assimilation of extraneous trends - wherever such 
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trends made themselves felt. But such local developments do not 
materially alter the basic characteristics of the style. In view of such 
a wide distribution and varied developments a consecutive histori¬ 
cal study of the Ndgara style is possible only on a regional basis. 
The various developments of the Ndgara style will hence be discuss¬ 
ed geographically, each according to the region in which it flourish¬ 
ed. 

(i) Orissa 

One of the most remarkable regional dc\clopments of the Ndgara 
temple may be found in Orissa (ancient Kuliiiga). This Orissan deve¬ 
lopment represents one of the earl.est movements in the history of 
style and its prolificity is well illustrated by the large number of ex¬ 
tant monuments dating from the seventh century onwards if not 
earlier. From the seventh to the thirteenth century a.d., and occa¬ 
sionally in the later penod also, numerous temples were erected in 
Orissa and one scholar rightly observes that “there are more temples 
now in Orissa than in all the rest of Hindusthan put together”. The 
sacred city of Bhuvanasvara, literally a temple town, alone furnishes 
us with hundreds of temples, large and small, in various stages of 
preservation and provides the hub of this abundant architectural 
activity. The movement extends along the coast in the north—east 
and tile south-west and approximately covers the area of the 
modem state. The temples within this area form, to quote 
Fergusson, “one of the most compact and homogenous architectural 
groups in India”.48 This vigorous and sustained architectural acti¬ 
vity was due as much to the religious sanctity of the different centres 
as to the patronage of the different dynasties of Orissan kings. A 
comparative immunity of the country from the Islamic inroads till 
a late period of Muslim rule in India has fm’ther been responsible 
for the preservation of so many fine examples with the result that 
there is a consecutive series of notable monuments to trace the his¬ 
tory of this local movement of the Ndgara style from the earliest 
days down to the latest with a certain degree of exactness and pre¬ 
cision. One other notable fact about the Orissan movement is dial, 
in spite of an unbroken history of several hundreds of yeais, this 
devdopment remains nearest to the original arche-type of the Nd¬ 
gara style, whereas other regional manifestations of the style under¬ 
go significant modifications and transformations in course of evalu¬ 
ation, as a result of the elaboration of the original prototype and, 
sometimes also, of the assimilation of other trends. In this respect 


48 J. Fergusson, HlEA, U. p. 02. 
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the Orissan group may be said to have furnished, to a certain ejt* 
tent, a pure form of the basic Nagara style. In its graceful pro¬ 
portions, solemn and unbroken outhne of the lofty tower, and ele¬ 
gant design and decorative scheme the beauty of die original 
prototype has been greatly enhanced, but without any loss of ba¬ 
lance, strength or stability. Historically, as well as architecturally, 
Orissa supplies us with one of the most interesting and instructive 
series of monuments among all the temple forms of the Nagara 
style and it is quite natural and logical that a study of the develop¬ 
ment of the style should begin with Orissa. 

Orissa had its own set of canonical Silpa texts in the venvicular 
of the province interspersed with passages in rather indifferent 
Sanskrit. These texts have been critically edited by an eminent 
scholar who studied them with the help of traditional craftsmen, 
stiU to be found in Orissa, further supplementing the study by his 
extensive knowledge of the extant monuments.49 In the study of 
Orissan monuments we have thus a happy collaboration between 
modem archaeological approach and traditional knowledge. The 
canons of building art of Orissa may be found to have a separate 
and distinct nomenclature, each part and each section of the build¬ 
ing having a particular name. Of these, those describing the essen¬ 
tial elements may, with a certain amount of appropriateness, be 
applied with reference to other temple groups of the Nagara style. 

Of the extant Orissan temples the earliest to be erected may be 
recognised to have been closely related to the Ukhara temples of 
the Gupta and post-Gupta periods and to have many things in com¬ 
mon with them. The individual features and peculiarities, which 
may be termed as local on account of their being confined to the 
temples within the area of the province, make their appearance 
mudh later. But whatever the loc^ marks, the Orissan temple type, 
as has already been stated, remains nearest to the origih^ arche¬ 
type i.e., to die earber §ikhara temple. The beginnings of Orissan 
temple architecture are not clearly known. The earliest of the 
monuments that are extant already exhibits a developed form and 
a mature sense of decorative scheme. Such a temple represents a 
single building consisting of a square sanctum with a curvilinear 
tower as the superstructure. On the exterior it shows a single but- 
tress-like projection in the middle of each face, this pmtion in the 
front accommodating the doorway. In plan as well as in elevation, 
it is the same as the early Sikhara temple. The typical Orissan tem¬ 
ple is, however, a component of two members joined axially, the 

49 N, K. Bose, Canom of Ortstan Archiiocture, 
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sanctum proper {garbha-griha) surmounted by a curvilinear towel 
{rehhd) and the assembly hall in front distinguished by a pyramidal 
roof {pidhd). In the early Orissan temples, such a frontal adjunct 
{mukha-rnandapa or jagamohana as it is known locally) appears to 
have been absent. In the Parasuramesvara, temple at Bhuvaneivara 
one of the best preserved monuments of the early group, there is a 
rectangular hall in front with a roof of sloping tiers fonning a clere¬ 
story. Some scholars are of opinion that this frontal hall in the Para¬ 
suramesvara temple represents a later addition. Whatever the case, in 
the later examples the assembly hall is found to have been a necessary 
concomitant of the typical Orissan temple, though the disposition of 
the'roof of this hall takes some time to acquire the typical Orissan 
form. The sanctum with the curvilinear tower is known in Orissa as the 
rekha deul, while the jagamohana with the pyramidal roof as the 
bhadra or pMhd deul. The rekha and the bhadra or the pidhd con- 
titute the two essential elements of the tvpical Orissan temple. 
Abutting on each other one offers a counterplay on the design of the 
other. 

The sanctum and the jagamohana may each be divided along the 
vertical axis into four distinct sections. They are the pish^a (the 
pedestal or the platform on which the temple stands), the bdda (the 
cube of the sanctum cella or of the assembly hall), the gatidi (the 
superstructure or tower), and the mastaka (the head, i.e. the crown¬ 
ing elements). The first, however, does not appear to have been an 
indispensable element and there are import^t examples where it 
is found to be absent. The bdda or the cube rises perpendicularly 
and, in case of the rekha deul merges into the gari^t usually with a 
transitional element known as the baranda. The gan4i of the rekha 
gradually inclines inwards in a convex curve and is furdier subdi¬ 
vided into a number of sub-sections, known as bhumis, literally stages, 
by ribbed elements at the comers. This ribbed element evidently 
stands for a sectional amid, called the bhumvamld as separating the 
bhumis or stages, and as a substitute in the body of the of the 
massive and spheroid ribbed stone, dmalaka-Hld, that surmounts the 
gandl. In the bhadra or pi4hd deul the ga^i is made up of a 
number of compressed horizontal platforms {pidhds) piled up in re¬ 
ceding tiers in the shape of a stepped pyramid. The ptdfyds are 
sometimes, particularly in the later monuments, grouped in two oi 
more sections known as the potalas. In the rekha, as well as in the 
bhadra, the crowning elements, collectively called the mastaka, rise 
from die top of the gandi. The recessed circular portion above the 
dat top of the gar}4i is known as the beki (corresponding to the neck; 
Sanskrit—Next comes the andd (Sanskrit— 
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amoHamaka) which is an enormous flattened spheroid ribbed round 
the edge. In the full-fledged Bhadra deul an elongated domical 
member, shaped like a bell and sometimes ribbed like the dmalahi, 
intervenes between the heki and the amB. This is known as ghan- 
td-srdhi. Over the amid appears the Jdiapuri (literally the scalp of 
the head) which is a flattened domical element resembling an un¬ 
folded umbrella. Next comes the kalasa or water jar, an auspicious 
object in Indian religion and ritual. In the Rekha, as well as the 
bhadra, the ba4a along with the gandl is square in cross-section, but 
the crowning elements are all circular. Cresting the entire struc¬ 
ture appears the dhvaja or dijudha, i.e., the emblem of the particu¬ 
lar divinity enshrined in the sanctum. 

In plan the sanctum luid the jagamvhana are sqiuue internally; 
but cxt(!riially the walls in each have buttress-like projections in 
the middle of each face with the result that a cruciform shape is ob¬ 
tained in the external plan which may hence be described as one of 
projecting and re-entrant angles. One such projection divides the 
wall on each face into three vertical planes, literally known as ralhas 
or rathakas, and tliis kind of plan is hence known as iri-ratha, i.e, 
consisting of tliree rathas, the two on either side being on the same 
plane and the central, representing tlie projection, being set forward 
a little. Similarly there may be recognised pancha-ratha, sapta-ratha 
and nava-ratha plans according as there are two, three or four such 
projections on each face of the cube of the bdda. These projections 
on the bd(M are carried up the body of the gatidi up to its top and 
the conesponding sections on the body of the latter are known as 
the pagas. A narrow and continuous depression usually runs bet¬ 
ween any two of the vertical sections and separates and accentuates 
the projections still more. 

The above description is generally valid for every temple of Oris¬ 
sa, early or late. Basically it is also correct with reference to other 
temple groups of the Ndgara sh le. The tendency in evolution is re¬ 
cognised in a greater elaboration, increasing exuberance of details 
and a more pronounced accentuation of height. Among the early 
group of Orissan temples there are a few which exhibit each a tri- 
ratha plan and a C'OiTespoiiding three-fold division of the bdda along 
the vertical axis. These segments are the pdbhdga (from Sanskrit 
pddabhdga, the portion of the foot, i.e., the plinth), the janghd (die 
shin, i.e., the perpendicular wall portion of the bdda) and the baran- 
da, i.e. the section intervening between the bdda and the gandi to 
separate and demarcate the two elements, tectonically the transition. 
Of tlie extant Ori'ssan temples those with the above shape and forni 
may be recognised to have been the earliest in date. 
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In this connection reference should first be made to the three 
ruined temples in front of the Ramesvara at Bhuvaneevara. They 
are locally known as the Lakshanesvaia, the Bharatesvara and the 
Satrughnesvara. These three temples stand side by side and were 
in all probability, erected at the same time. They are now extreme¬ 
ly damaged, the facing stones having mostly fallen down, so that 
each now represents a mere shell of its original form. Of the three, 
one is slightly better preserv^ed and may be examined with profit fo( 
an idea of the shape and fonn of each. In spite of its battered slate, 
a tri-ratha plan, a three-fold division of the Ixida and a curvilinear 
form of the Hkliara may be recognised in this temple*. The top has 
entii'cly collapsed, but from the use of Idnlmi-innldfi on the body ol 
the gamli it is reasonable to infer the (‘\istcnce of a complete cnnalu- 
ka at the top. In the tri-rallia plan, in the three-fold division of the 
hada, in the form of the transition betwee'n the* hUda and the gwidi, 
in the curved outline of the ^ikhara, in the frequent use of the chait- 
ya window motif, and in its other decorative arrangements, this 
pju’ticular temple supplies a close analogy with the early s^khara 
temples already noticed and the group may be placed about the taid 
of the sixth or the beginning of the seventh century a.d. A tiny little 
shrine that once stood by the side of the Vindusaravora at Bhuva- 
nesvara, from its plan and shape and decorative leatiircs, also ap¬ 
pears to belong to the same or a slightly later date. Only about a 
generation ago it was sc*en complete and standing. It has since been 
pulled down, unfortunately without any regard to its architectm’al 
importance, and thus was lost a shrine that aesthetically as well as 
architecturally constituted a landmark in the histoiy of Orissan 
temple architecture in its initial phase. 

With the small, but exquisitely decorated, shrine of the Parasu- 
ramesvara at Bhuvanes^^ara we reach the next phase and from it can 
be traced the story of the development of OriSsan temple architec¬ 
ture through an unbroken series of notable monuments. As in the 
temples of the previous group, the ground plan is iri-raiha, but with 
indications of a further advance in the design. On each face of the 
janghd, above the pdbhdga, there are two subsidiary niches on two 
sides of the central niche accommodated in the buttress-like projec¬ 
tion in the middle—a mode that may justly l>c regarded as an antici¬ 
pation of the future paficha-ratha plan. 'I'he hdda is divided into 
three segments—tlie pdbhdga or the plinth consisting of three sim¬ 
ple mouldings, the janghd with three niches on each face each cap¬ 
ped by a tiered supcrstiiictiire, and the baranda, i.e., J:he transition 
between the and the gandi, consisting of a narrow r('Coss(‘d 
frieze showing human couples alternating with chess-board-pattern- 
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ed panels. The gandi appears low and stunted and shows inward 
curvature even from its lowest stage thus resulting in a gradually 
curvilinear outline. The projections on each face of the hdda are 
carried up the body of the gandi- The continuation of the buttress 
of the central niche forms the rdhd-paga (the central paga), while 
two other intermediate pagas {anurdhd-pagas) are seen on two sides 
of the rdhd as a result of the continuation, though not in the same 
alignment, of the projections of the two subsidiary niches on two 
sides of the central buttress of the bdda. The gancU is divided into 
five stages, i.e,, bhumis, by bhwni-amlas shown on the corner pagas 
[konaka-pagas). Above the fifth bhiimi the gandi ends in a flat tier, 
known as the bisama, also called the vedl or the altar. Right up to 
the top of the gandi the temple is square in cross-section and the 
harsh edges at the comers and in the raiha-paga projections are ri¬ 
gidly maintained. The gandi, as a result of the gradual inward 
inclination, ends at the top in a much smaller square. The bisama, 
i e., tlie tier with which the gandi ends at the top, is a plain square 
without the indentations of the paga projections seen on the body 
of the gandi- This is a feature which constitutes a characteristic of 
the early sikhara temples, noticed elsewhere. Above the bisama 
begins the circular section of the crowing elements. The massive 
dmalaka-sild resting on the beki, appears to have been supported at 
each of the four corners on a scdant lion with two hinder parts, lo¬ 
cally known as dopicM shhha, placed over the bisama. The finial 
is gone and what we see now represents a modem reconstruction. 
It is possible that the dmalaka was originally topped by a prism¬ 
shaped object, as seen over the dmalaka of the little shrine by the 
side of the Vindusarovara, now lost. This prism-shaped object, from 
its occurence on the now-lost shrine, appears to have been the usual 
finial of the early group of Orissan temples, especially of the Saiva 
order. The nearness of the prism to the shape of a hhga, usually 
enshrined in such shrines, mav warrant such an inference. The 
height of the parasuramesvara temple is approximately three times 
the inside length of the sanctum chamber, whereas the early Hkhara 
temples, already discussed, were roughly double that length. In 
this emphasis for height and in the indication^ foreshadowing the 
pancharatha plan, the Parasuramesvara reveals advanced ideas in 
temple conception, when compared to the early Hhhara temples else¬ 
where OT to mose of Orissa just discussed. The plastic treatment of 
its decoration also bears this out. With reference to the ParaSura- 
meSvara temple Monomahan Ganguli observes that it is "probably 
dated in the 5th or the 6th century at the latest/'SO This date is 

50 M. Ganguly, Orisia ond her Remins^-Andent and Madlaaval, p, 307, 
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palpably wrong on tectonic as well as plastic considerations. R. D. 
Banerji, on a palaeographic examination of the inscribed labels on 
the Navagraha lintel over the doorway of the sanctum, assigns the 
temple to the eighth century a.d.si Another scholar has tried 
to place the temple, on the same palaeographic considerations, ap¬ 
proximately a century earlier.52 in view of the nearness of the tem¬ 
ple, in form as well as design, to those of the earlier group, a date 
about the close of the seventh or the beginning of the eighth cen¬ 
tury appears to be quite probable. 

The joining between the sanctum and the rectangular hall in front 
is rather a haphazard piece of work and the view that the frontal 
adjunct represents a later addition is not beyond the range of pro¬ 
bability. It should be noted, however, that in Orissan temples the 
system of joining between the different components remains always 
a crude and perfunctory process and too much emphasis need not 
be laid on this feature. Rectangular in shape and with a sloping 
roof of flat stone slabs having in the centre a sort of a clerestory, this 
frontal hall, it has already observed, does not partake of the usual 
from and elevation of the bhadra deal typical of the Orissan /flga" 
mohanas. In the composition of the Orissan temples pillars have 
seldom a place and the two rows of three pillars reach in the interior 
of this hall supporting the clerestory offer a rather unusual note in 
the essentially astylar arrangement of die Orissan temples. The hall 
had three doorways, one on each of the two larger sides and the 
third in front which was later on closed by a sculptured slab form¬ 
ing a grilled window. Besides, a latticed window of the chess 
board pattern in one of the longer walls and the clerestory of the 
roof admit fairly sufficient light into the interior of the hall which 
with, its mellow and subdued light, offers a contrast to the dark and 
mysterious appearance of the sanctum chamber. The walls of the 
sanctum as well as of the hall in front are covered with sculptured 
decorations in good and elegant taste. On the gandi the diaitya 
window forms the principal motif of ornamentation executed with 
a care and skill reminiscent of the shape and form of the motif as 
seen in the Gupta age. 

The Parai^uramesvara temple is a comparatively small structure. 
The sanctum is only twenty feet at its base, the frontal hall oiuy 
forty-eight feet in length and die rekha only forty-four feet in height 
from the base to the top. The entire structure was built of 
masonry erf large and massive size vrithout any binding mortar. The 

51 R. D. Banerji, History of Orissa, II, pp. 338-39. 

Sa JMSBL, XV, pp. 109-14. 
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masonry was kept in position by their weight and balance, streng¬ 
thened further by a system of inter-locking flanges. The mode of 
construction was thus very simple, though effective, as is proved by 
the survival of the monument through all these centuries. This sim¬ 
ple mode was widely in vogue in Orissa and was followed later even 
in raising up such massive and monumental piles as the great Liii- 
garaja at Bhuvanesvaia and the celebrated Sun temple at Konarka. 


A few other temples with distinct analogies witli the Parasuramea- 
vara may still be found at Bhuvanesvara and among these mention 


should be made particularly of the Svarnajalesvara, near the Kotitir- 
tha, the Siyiresvara by the side of the Vaitul Deul, and the Mohiiii 


by the side of Vindusarovaia. In plan as well as in elevation each of 


tlicsc temples offers a close resemblance to the Farasiiraineisvara, the 


second and the third having a further po.'iit of analogy the rectan¬ 
gular frontal halls. The sculptural decoration of the Sisiretsvara 
betrays, however, an advanced conception, on account of which the 


temple, though belonging to the issue architectural group as the 
Parasuramesvara'^and temples of this class appears to be of a slight¬ 
ly later date. The twin temples at Gandharadi in the naw-defunct 


Baudh State also belong to the Parahiramesvara class, in plan as 
well as in elevation and general fonn and shape. The frontal hall 


in each is rectangular* in jrlan and the roof is composed of two re¬ 
ceding stages of sloping tiers, but without the clerestory as found 
in the hall of the Parasuramesvara. Several instances of such an 


arrangement of the roof in sloping stages may be found in different 
parts of Orissa and in such a process may justly be recognised the 
nucleus of the typical pyramidal foi*m of the Orissan pidhd deuls. 
In the Gandharadi temples the general scheme of ornamentation 
remains the same as in the Parasuramesvara, but the rounded corners 
and bevelled edges of the pagas testify to a tendency to refinement 
from harsh to soften contours, obviously a sign of advancement of 
the temple design. 


The next landmark in the development of the Ndgara temple in 
Orissa may be recognised in the little shrine of Mukto^vara, situated 
in the neighbourhood of the Parasuramesvara at a place known as the 
Siddharanya or die forest of the perfect. It stands within a quadran¬ 
gular court suiTounded by a low wall with a batdemented coping 
and panelled sides. An elegant tor ana composed of two richly deco¬ 
rated columns supporting a semi-circular arch, serves as an effective 
approach in front. Built in sections each of the columns consists of 
a square base, a sixtccn-sidcd shaft and a capital composed of an 
mn^ka with a spread-out many-sided vediT^ supporting the arch. 
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The last is built of oversuiling courses with the ends shaped as 
makara heads and the top surmounted by a kalasa. Each of the 
faces is beautifully carved with elegant floral patterns, miniature 
niches enclosing human heads and a pair of female figures in grace¬ 
fully recumbent attitudes occupying the entire segment of the arcli. 
Superb in its setting and chastely carvx^d, lliis ornamental frontage 
to the temple enclosure acts as an appropriate prelude to the temple 
behind; it is unlike any gateway in Orissa and there is a tradition, 
which might have some basis of truth, that it was intended for swing¬ 
ing the god on festive occasions. 

Like the Parasurameisvara, the tf'mple of Muktesvara stands on a 
low plinth and belongs to the same class, though a further advance¬ 
ment of the temple design is recognised in the regular pafwha-ratha 
plan and the piled up pUlhd form of the jagamohana. The latter is 
a nearly square hall with a projection each in the front and the other 
two sides. That to the front accommodates the doomay and the 
side ones, each a latticed window of class-board pattern. The 
roof is pyramidal with gradually receding tilers, piled up one above 
the other, surmounted at the apex by the auspicious kalasa, the pedi¬ 
ments over the projections on the three sides having each the figure 
of a prancing lion. The spite of the pyramidal shape of the roof, 
the jagamohana is yet to reach the t\'pical Orissan pidhd form. 

In plan the sanctum of the Muktesvara, it has already been observ¬ 
ed, is a regular paheha-ratha and the pdhhciga consists of five ele¬ 
gant mouldings instead of three in the Parasuramesvara. A recessed 
frieze separates the bdda from the gandi. The lat’er consists of five 
hhumis and is surmounted by the recessed held, the dmalaka and 
the usual kalasa. It is interesting to note that the bisama, unlike that 
in the PiU'aihiramesvara, partakes of the indentations of the ralha- 
paga division. The corners of the building are also gracefullv round¬ 
ed and the sharp edges of the ratha-paga ))rojections arc bevelh'd 
to a certain extent with the result that the four-square contour of 
the earlier group gives place to an elegant and softened outline to 
the sikhara as it goes up. Further, rich carvings, consisting of a 
luxuriance of ornamental detail executed and finished with the grea¬ 
test care and taste, cover the entire surface of the temple. The rich 
and deep fret-work, possibly an adaptation of interlacing chaitya 
window motifs in miniature, decorate the intermediate ratha-paoa 
sections from the base to the top as well as the upper portion of the 
rdha-pam. Clean-cut and decisive, if' exmstitutes an effective sur¬ 
face adornment of a continuous pattern pleasingly diversified bv 
lights and shades. This mode of ornameniation is rare in its appear- 
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ance in Orissa. Elsewhere too it has been seldom used and the only 
place where the pattern has been executed with an equally success¬ 
ful effect is Osia in Rajputana. On the r3ha-paga on each face the 
Mukte^vara shows again a bold design consisting of a couple of grin¬ 
ning dwarfish figures on two sides of a highly ornamental chaitya 
window device surmounted by the kirttimuldia. A characteristically 
Orissan motif and technically known as the *hho\ it invariably ap¬ 
pears on the well known Orissan temples; but none excels the superb 
treatment and masterful animation of the motif on the Muktesvara 
Apart from these, the floral bands, the rich scroll works, and other 
details display a remarkable sense of design and a perfect delicacy 
of execution on the part of the artist. In spite of lavish details, 
everything is orderly, balanced and distinctive. Not a scrap is out 
of place. The reliefs, again, are bold and impressive and the charm¬ 
ing and elegantlv modelled statuettes, naturally stepping out, as it 
were, of the surface, are full of animation. One of the smallest of 
the Bhuvane^vara temples, the Muktesvara is barely 35 feet in height. 
Yet, at the same time, it is one of the prettiest. Apart from its rich, 
and at the same time chaste, ornamentation, much of its beauty rests 
on its elegant proportions. The artist has so beautifully adjusted the 
different parts of the building and has so cleverly adapted the orna¬ 
ments to the scale of the monument that one fails to detect the 
smallness of the structure. In spite of its modest size, the entire 
conception appears to have been insnired by a brilliant and rhythmi¬ 
cal design in which the structure and its ornament are in full accord. 
Fergusson has described it as the “gem of Orissan architecture”.53 
while Rajendra Lala Mitra speaks of it as the ‘handsomest—a charm¬ 
ing epitome of the perfection of Orissan architecture”.54 These are 
well-deserved praises, no doubt, especfally in view of the fact that 
both these discerning critics saw the temple furrowed and wrinkled 
bv the decay and overgrowth of centuries. 

The Parahiramesvara and the Muktowara renresent two notable 
examples of an earlv period of Nagar a temnle building activity in 
Orissa. The Muktesvara, though representing an advance over the 
Para^urameivara in design and form, does not signify as yet any de¬ 
finite break with, or departure from, the earlier monuments of this 
class. The erection of this fine temple is usually assigned to about 
A,D. 950, i.e. approximately three centuries after the date of the Para- 
^unimeVara. Architectural and stylistic considerations, however, 
indicate that this date fpr the Mukte^ivara appears to be much too late 

53 niEA, II, p. m. 

54 R. L, Mitra. Anfiqutfi^ of Orfm, II, p. 91. 
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and the longest interval that separated the two temples could not 
possibly have been more than a century or a century and a half. 

At Bhuvane^vara and other places in Orissa there are temples al¬ 
most similar in shape and design, and from their nearness to the older 
arche-types they may be recognised as belonging to an early period 
in the evolution of the Orissan type of the Ndgara temple. Temples 
of this class represent, no doubt, an early expression of the Nagara 
style which may be found to be widely distr/l>uted over a large ter¬ 
ritory from the Himalayas in the north to the Krishna-Tungabhadra 
basin in the south, from the western to the eastern seas. A common 
arche-type, namely the Gupta Sikhara temple, was the basis from 
which each locality within this vast area derived its inspiration and 
none of them, as the extant monuments show, can be said to have 
developed as yet any local or regional characteristic. 

The simple and early form of the Nd^gara temple in Orissa repre¬ 
sented by the Parasuramasvara-Muktesvara group, experiences a 
distinct transformation, as a result of evoluton, into an individual 
and elaborate type which may be termed as particularly Orissan. 
The tendency in evolution is towards an elaboration and refinement 
of the simpler design of the earlier temple and also towards an ac¬ 
centuation of height. The eleaboration is recognised in a greater 
variegation of the ground plan, obtained by adding to the 
number of projections. The archetvpal tri-ratha plan elaborates, in 
course of time, into the pancha-ratha, the sapta-ratha and even the 
nava-ratha. Each of these rathns, again, is further subdivided into 
a number of smaller facets, leading not only to greater diversification 
of lights and shades but also provision of additional planes for the 
application of or ornament. The sapta-ratha and nava-ratha plans 
are met with only occasionallv; it is the pancha-ratha plan which is 
characteristic of the typical Orissan development of the Ndgara tem¬ 
ple. 

Similar efaboration is noticed also in elevation. In conformity with 
the archetypal design, the earlier Orissan temple exhibits a three¬ 
fold division of the bdda along the vertical axis—the pdbhdga, the 
janghd and the baranda. The later group of Orissan temples invari¬ 
ably shows a five-fold division of the bd(h, there being a further sub¬ 
division of the janghd into two segments, the tala-janghd and the 
uparorjanghd, by a course of mouldings, known as the bdndhana or 
the bond. Correspondingly, there was an increase in the number of 
mouldings of the pdbhdga and those of the baranda, the former con¬ 
sisting of five and the latter (rf seven in almost every important Oris- 
gan temple of thp latgr perio4f divided into a larger 
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number of hhitmis and fn contour it takes a more peqjendicular rise 
with an abrupt inward bend towards the top. The greater variega¬ 
tion of the elevation of the temple is, no doubt, dependent on an 
urge for increased height. 

Along with such greater diversification of the different parts and 
elements, there is correspondingly an increased variety of decorative 
detail and the whole exterior is not only covered with rich and ele¬ 
gant mouldings, and intricate carvings, but also with pilasters, 
niches and figures—^human, animal and composite—each having its 
proper and appropriate place in the scheme of ornamentation. 
Along with increased height the ratio between the length of the 
sanctum and the total height of the temple also increases. In Gupta 
and post-Gupta sikhara temples this ratio is approximately double 
the inside length of the sanctum cella. In the Ptnasuramesvara and 
other early Orissan temples it is approximately 1:3, whereas in tem¬ 
ples which, in plan (multiplication of rathas) as well as in elevation 
(five segments of the hada, multiplication of the mouldings), greater 
detail in decoration, etc., exhibit late features in evolution the ratio 
increases from 1:4 to 1:5, and in the magnificent Sun temple at 
Konarka the estimated ratio is approximately 1:7. All through the 
history of Orissan temjde architecture there is recognised a cor¬ 
respondence between claboratioii and heightening. 

Further, a refinement and delicacy of the outline may be recog¬ 
nised in the gradual rounding off of the sharp edges at the comers 
as well as in the ratha-paga projections. But in doing so the Orissan 
builders took especial care not to break up the vertical outline in 
any section, and the unbroken contour of the tall tower, together 
with the emphasised verticalism of the ratha-paga projections, gave 
the monument an impression of aspiring height and grandeur. This 
rounding off of the corners and of the edges of the projections logi¬ 
cally leads to the practice of decorating the exterior of the gandi 
with miniature replicas of Mkharas. The corner pagas, rounded off 
and with hhumi-amlas at the different stages, tend to take the shape 
of miniature rekhas and soon they begin to appear on the gandi 
all around. Tlic different stages of the spire thus simulate the main 
one by repeating themseh^es on the body, and quite in a logical wav 
too. The Rajarani temple at Bhavanowara has a cluster of smaller 
towers round the body of the main tower. Some scholars consider 
it to be an exotic growth ih Orissa as the feature is rare in its oc¬ 
curence in the area. It can, however, be explained as the natural 
outcome of a logical course of evolution following the direction out¬ 
lined above. In tihi.s context the Rajarani, instead of being an exo- 
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He growth, represents a logical stage in the normal cycle of the evo¬ 
lution of die Nagara temple in different regions, Orissa not excluded. 
The different miniatures had the effect of breaking up and dissolv¬ 
ing the forceful outline of the tower, an outline that was more 
pleasing and architecturally more sound. For diis reason, it seems, 
the process was not carried further in Orissa. It had, however, its 
full play in Central India where the aspiring outline of die tower 
had been whittled away by an exuberance of turrets, each with its 
own mass and volume, clinging to the body of the main tower and 
thus breaking up its emphatically vertical ratha-paga aiTangement. 
To the Orissan architects die aspiring verticality of the rekha tower 
seems to have been of greater import and when they realised that 
the process of evolution, if carried to a logical culmination, would 
lead to a loss of architectural effect they reached a compromise and 
confined the mihiature rekhas to the anurahd-pagas only and casual¬ 
ly to the rdhd-paga on the front face. While thus accepting the 
logic of evolution, they showed a rare manipulative skill in adapting 
this logic to their own idea about the overbearing importance of the 
rekha tower. 

Thus the Nagara temple assumed a particular and individual form 
in Orissa. The distinctive characteristics of this typical Orissan 
development may be described as the five-fold (pahchdhga) divi¬ 
sion of the hada and miniature replicas of the rekJia tower on the 
anurdhd-pagas of the gancU. The figure of a lion rampant on an 
elephant (gaia-simha) projecting from each face of the garidi and 
caryaHds, called detd-chdraim, above the bisama supporting or ap¬ 
pearing to support the heavy dmalaka-sild, also occur invariably in 
this characteristic type of Orissan temple and may be recognised to 
be among its distinguishing elements. Again, an Orissan temple of 
this characteristic design may be found to exhibit an almost per- 
pendiculai' rise of the rekha tower with a pronounced inward curve 
vciv near the top. The mouldings of the pdbhaga, the hdndhand 
and the haratida increase in number, no doubt, as a necessary co¬ 
rollary to the increased height of the temple. The above features, 
confined to temples in Orissa alone, may be considered to be typi¬ 
cally Orissan. And the emergenc'e of Ais typical Orissan form of 
the N&gara temple may be studied with reference to several inter¬ 
esting examples at Bhuvaneevara, namely the Siddhesvara, the Ke- 
daresvara and die Brahmesvara. By reason of the inscription that 
once existed in the Brahmewara temple, but is now lost, it may be 
assigned to a date in the second half of the eleventh century.55 Be¬ 
ss JRASBL, XIII, pp. 63-73. 

H—72 
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cause of the nearness of the design to the Brahmei^vara, the Sid- 
dhe^vara and die Kedare^vara do not appear to have been very 
much earlier. Possibly, they belonged to a period outside the scope 
of diis volume. They are intimately associated with the evolution 
of the typical Orissan temple which emerged with all its character¬ 
istic elements in the century bebveen 1000 and 1100. A study of 
these temples should hence be reserved for the next volume. 

To the early phase of building activity in Orissa may be assigned 
certain temples, apparently of an alien inspiration in the north. Of 
course, the precursors of the type may be recognised in the repre¬ 
sentations of a particular form of structural buildings occuring fre- 
quendy in the reliefs of early Indian art, in the north as well as in 
the south. A mediaeval shrine of this order appears, however, to 
be a new conception, rare in its occurence in die north. The most 
notable example of the type in Orissa is supplied by the Vaital deul 
at Bhuvaneilvara, a shrine dedicated to the worship of the goddess 
in her terrific form. Situated within a quadrangular court enclosed 
by a low wall, it stands on a raised platform and consists of a sanc¬ 
tum chamber preceded by a porch hall in front. Unlike the usual 
type of the Orissan temple, the sanctuary is rectangular in plan (13 
feet by 25 feet) and is surmounted by a superstmeture which is also 
of an unusual shape. The porch hall in front is also rectangular 
and is roofed as the ja^amohana of the Parasuramowara. In the 
jagamohana of the Vaital deul there is, however, a new feature that 
consists of a small replica of a tri-raiha rekha temple embedded at 
each of its four comers, a parallel of which may be found in the 
jagamohana of a temple at Baijnath (Kangra district),56 the latter 
however, having a pyramidal roof- 

The most significant deviation that the Vail^ deul presents to 
the usual type prevalent in Orissa is to be recognised in the shape 
and form of the superstructure oyer the sanctum cella. In the lower 
section this has a rise not unlike that of the gandi of NSgara temple 
of Orissa. In the upper .section there is an elongated barrel-vault¬ 
ed roof in two stages, separated by a recess in between, and further 
crowned by three dmalakas, each with the usual finials, placed 
along the ridffe of the upper semi-circular vault. The bSda again, 
has no rathaka projection on any face; the manner of treating and 
diversifying the exterior walls is of a kind that is new in Orissa and 
in Nasard stvle of temple as well. Each wall is divided into richly 
patterned pilasters and recessed panels with sculptures—a highly 

56 Fbr th? information the aythor is indebted to Professor N. If, l^ose, 
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eflFective mode that is identical with that of the treatment of the 
exterior walls of a temple of Dravida style. With its beginnings in 
the storeyed temples of the Gupta and post-Gupta periods this 
mode becomes clearly established as a distinctive decorative scheme 
in the seventh century as may be recognised in the Jairia temple 
of Meguti at Aihole (a,d. 634) and the rock-cut rathas of Mahaba- 
lipuram. The scmi-cylindrical vaulted roof of tiic Vaital deul, clear 
analogies of which are furnished by the Bhima and the Gane^a 
rathas at Mahabalipuram, provides a further link with South India. 
It should be noted, however, that analogies with the south end with 
the shape of the roof and the manner of treatment of the ex¬ 
terior walls. Such features, in theiir origins, were not particularly 
South Indian, though in the early medieval phase they formed 
distinctive elements of a South Indian temple. Again, the storeyed 
arrangement of the superstructure, a characteristic feature of a 
South Indian temple, is conspicuous by ils absence in the Vaital 
deul. In spite, hence, of the shape of the superstructure, the man¬ 
ner of treatment of the walls, and rectangular plan, which may in¬ 
dicate a familiarity with South Indian types, the Vaital deul cannot 
be considered to an exact copy of a South Indian model. Rather, 
the other essential arrangements, including the rise of the super¬ 
structure up to a certain height, exhibit a more general conformity 
with the early Ndgara form as presented in Orissa and the distinc¬ 
tive quality of the architectural treatment of the temple may, hence, 
})e described as of Ndgara inspiration. 

A rich profusion of carved work, elegant and graceful in an ex¬ 
treme measure, covers the exterior surfaces of the building. The 
pleasing proportions of the sanctum, the skilful disposition of its 
surfaces and decorative elements denote an aesthetic sense of a 
very high order. Many of the decorative elements are closely ap¬ 
proximate to those of the Parahuramesvara. With the latter, again, 
it is clearly allied in respect of the form and disposition of the jaga- 
mohana and on stylistic considerations of its sculptures. The Vaital 
deul has, hence, to be assigned to a period not far removed from 
that of the Para^uramet^vara. 

The radier exob’c shape of the Vaital deul may indicate its deri¬ 
vation from an alien inspiration or its assimilation of extraneous 
influences. It is to be noted, however, that the shape is recognised 
in the canonical texts of Orissa as constituting a distinct class of 
temples, known as the khdkhard. Miniature relief replicas of the 
KMkhard often appear in the surface decoration of the usual shape 
and form, In Nortli Indian temples of this shape and fmm are 
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not quite unknown, a likely parallel, though much transformed due 
to subsequent renovations, being possibly the Durga temple at Bhu- 
vanei^vara. In Orissa several other temples of this design may be 
notfced, namely the little shrine of Durga at Badesvar (Cuttack),57 
a ruined temple at Ranipur Jharial (Patna),58 the Varahl temple at 
Chaurasi,59 et al. Of these, the Dur^ temple at Badesvara and 
the Varah! temple at Chaurasi seem to have been structures of re¬ 
markable beauty and excellence. Outside Orissa, examples of the 
type may be met with in the well konwn Teli-ka-mandir at Gwalior, 
the Navadurga temple at Yagesvar (Almora district, U.P.),60 and 
also possibly in the rectangular temple, now ruined, at Osia, Raj- 
piitana. It is also interesting to obseiwc diat the majority of the 
temples of the type in Northern India ai*e dedicated to the worship 
of the goddess Sakti in one or other of her forms, and an association 
of the type with this cult may not be entirely ruled out. The cano¬ 
nical texts of Orissa refer to several varieties of the KhSkhara tem¬ 
ple, namely the DrSvkla, the Varatl and the Kosali. The first name, 
no doubt, echoes the South Indian affinity of the type, and this is 
only too apparent in the extant monuments to be missed. 

Three ancient temples within the compound of the modern Ra- 
meiivara temple at Baudh^l supply us with yet another interesting 
type of temple in Orissa. Each of the temples stands on a raised 
platform and consists of a snactum cella with an attached portico 
in front. The sanctum cella in each case ft planned on the principle 
of two squares placed diagonally and intersecting each other at 
an angle of 45 degrees. The angular faces, thus formed in the ex¬ 
terior walls, give it the shape of an eight-pointed star. In other 
words this st^shaped plan is the result of rotating the square of 
the plan on its own axis and stopping it once midway at 45 degrees 
angle. Each angular face is, again, subdivided into three smaller 
facets thereby leading to a charming arrangement of light and 
shade along and across the entire design. The angles of the plan 
rise boldly up the height of the gandi and convey an appearance of 
greater height than any of the temples really possesses. Notwith¬ 
standing die star-shaped plan, other arrangements of the Mda and 
the s,and% are not different from those of the Bhuvane^vara temples 
of the early phase. From die base to the top eadi temple is covered 

57 MSB, VII. pp. 828-29. pi. XL. 

58 Infonnation Wndly supplied by Professor N. K. Bose. 

59 

eo ASH, 1928-29, p. 18, pi. IV.a. 

81 /BORS, XV, pp. 85-68, pi. IV, V; ASC, XIII; pp. 11849; S. K. Saraswati- 
Three Old Tamples Baudh”, P. B. Desai FeUdtotion Volume. 
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with rich and elaborate carving, the most prominent motif being 
the intricate tracery work, with deep shadows in the interstices, 
which accentuates still more the effect of light and shade. The 
scheme of ornamentation is not inconsistent with that of the early 
temples of Bhuvanesvara, and in respect of their general shape and 
form and plastic considerations of their sculptures, these Baudh 
temples could not have been far removed in date from the Muktes- 
vara at Bhuvanesvara. Another temple of an identical plan in 
Orissa is recogaised, perhaps, in a mined brick monument at Rani- 
pur Jharial (Patna)62 which, from the single wall, now remaining, 
may be found to have a star-shaped plan obtained obviously on the 
principle of intersecting or rotating squmes. 

The stellate plan of intersecting squiures, though a rare occurence 
in the early phase of the history of Indian temple architecture, 
seems to be latent, along with the plan of rathaka projections, as 
a pai'aUel measure of elaboration, in the variegation of the ground- 
plan arid diversification of the walls of a Ndgara temple. A further 
advance on this simple plan of two intersecting squares may be 
noticed in a temple within the Nurpur fort63 that has the angles of 
intersections filled up, leaving only small projecting angles between 
the sides of the resulting octagon. Another direction of elaboration 
consists in the addition to the number of intersecting squares ob¬ 
tained by rotating the squaie on its own axis and stopping it at 
more frequent and regular intervals. 

Further elaboration of this principle consists in the addition to 
the number oi intersections obtained by rotating the square on its 
own axis and stopping it at more frequent and regular intervals 
than the plan of two intersecting squares would require. Other re¬ 
gions of the Ndgara temple style are known also to have made use 
of this principle occasionally which, hence, does not appear to be 
entirely outside the scope of development that a Ndgara temple 
might have. In Malava and the Dakhan the two principles, i.e. 
those of the rathaka projections and of the intersecting or rotating 
squares, are found to have been combined in a number of impor¬ 
tant monuments of the regions concerned. The principle had its 
extreme expression outside the limits of the Ndgara temple style, in 
the later Chalukyan and Hoysala monuments of the twelfdi-thir- 
teenth centuries in which the full-fledged stellate plan, because of 
its many points of intemection owing to an increased number of 

62 Mormation kindly supplied by Professor N. K. Bose. 

63 ASH, 1904-05, 1^. 116-20, pis. XXXVI,. XXXVH. 
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stoppages of the rotating square, is found to have described a coirii 
plete circle at the periphery. 

(«) Central India 

Central India provides another regional expression of the Nagara 
temple style. The direction of development ot the Nagara design in 
Central India was not different from that in Orissa. The evolutionary 
process had, however, a full and unrestrained play in Central India, 
and the Central Indian type of the Nagara temple may be said to 
have reached one of its most exuberant expressions. The course of 
evolution was a long one and temples in different parts of Central 
India illustrate identical stages of development, as to Orissa, till the 
emergence of the typical Central Indian features. Such typical fea¬ 
tures make their appearance, however, in the period that falls out¬ 
side the scope of this volume. 

Central India had been the home of early sikhara temples, the 
nucleus of the N&gara design, as described above. The temple of 
Vaidyanatha Mahadeva at Baijnath,64 9 miles from Rewa, supplies 
us with the archaic form of die Nagara temple in Central India. It 
is in a dilapidated state and a greater pait of the sihhara has colla¬ 
psed. But enough remains to provide an idea of its plan and eleva¬ 
tion. The sanctum is tri-ratha in plan and the cube is divided into 
the three usual sections (angas). The cubical section ends in a re¬ 
cessed frieze separating it from the curvilinear. From die portion of 
the sikhara preserved, it appears to have curved inward from the 
very bottom and to have a rather stunted elevation. Chaitya win¬ 
dow motifs, simple in execution, cover the faces of the sikhara. The 
shrine is said to have an antardla and a mandapa in front, but such 
adjuncts appear to be later additions. The late Mr. R. D. Banerji 
cites the evidence of the Bilhari inscription to identify the temple 
with the one given by king Lakshanaraja to the Saiva teacher Hri- 
dayasiva. The suggestion, however, is a tentative one. Stylistically 
the Baijnath temple seems to be much earlier to the time of Lalffiha- 
naraja. In plan, to elevation, in the general character of its orna¬ 
ments the temple has its closest parallels in the Satrughnesvara 
group and in the Uttaresvara at Bhuvanesvara and could not be far 
removed from them in date. At Bargaon diere may be found the 
ruins of a temple of the Baijnath type.65 

In the well loiown Lakshana temple at Sirpur^O may be recognis- 

64 MAS/, No. 26, pp. 61-62, pi, XVIILb, 

65 Ibid., p. 66^ pi. XVin.a. 

66 ASC, XVU. p. 28; ASR, 1908-10, pp. 11-14; 1822-23, pp. 49-90. 
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fed a linfeal descendant of the Vaidyanatha Mahadeva temple of Baij- 
nath. In It may be noticed a further elaboration of the archaic 
Afagoffl design. It is built of large size red bricks and is supported 
over a raised ten'ace. The scheme consists of the sanctum proper 
and a forward mandapa hall with an antarala (vestibule, antecham¬ 
ber) connecting the two, all raised over a substantial terrace. Of 
the mn4apa only a few pillars remain. A greater variegation over 
the plan of the Baijnatii temple is recognised in the pancha-ratha 
plan of the sanctum cella. The result is a more attractive effect of 
light and shade and with the continuation of the rathas on the body 
ot the Mhhara there is, again, an emphasis on tlie verticality of the 
conception. The cube of the sanctum is divided vertically into three 
sections, as in the earlier temples and tlie transition to the curvili¬ 
near section of the sikhara is formed by two lines or recessed friezes 
of seulptures. The mouldings of the plinth [pdhhdga) arc bold and 
elegant. On the rathas of the next section {jahghd) there appear re¬ 
cessed niches for accommodation of sculptures, that on either side 
of the central being surmounted by a graceful chaitya window. On 
the Hkhara, likewise, graceful chaitya windows, repeated one above 
the other, on the vertical planes, lend a charming effect to the entire 
ensemble, enhanced further by the rounded forms of the attached 
dmalaJats at the corners. The top has toppled down and has been 
replaced in modern times by an ill-fitting hut-shaped cap. The 
contour of the tower has a pleasing inward curvature and on the 
analogy of temples of similar design and elevation as well as from 
the vertical sequence of attached amalakas at the comers of the 
tower there can be very little doubt that a flattened and spheroid 
dmalaka-sild supported on a recessed neck {beki, kantha) formed the 
crowning element of the sikhara. Over the doorway in front there is 
a triangular dormer opening, a prominent characteristic also of 
other early brick temples, that has probably been introduced to re¬ 
lieve the load of the masonry over the doorway opening. The brick¬ 
work in the construction of the temple is highly efficient; the sur¬ 
faces and the joints have been rubbed to a beautiful smooth texture 
and die ornaments are bold, well-defined and finely cut. In its per¬ 
fect proportions, in the pleasing disposition of its parts, in its rich 
red texture and refined treatment of its surface this brick temple at 
Sirpur is, perhaps unequalled among the early Ndgara temples in 
Central India. There are differences of opinion regarding its date. 
Some scholars would like to place it in the seventh centuiy a.d. 
while others bring it down to the ninth. The fine construction of 
the temple together with the refined treatment of the exterior indi¬ 
cates, no doubt, a long experience in the art eff building, especially 
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building in brick. At the same time, a link with the Gupta brick 
temple at Bhitargaon is supplied by two lines of recessed friezes 
separating the cubical section of the structure from the curvilinear. 
On these considerations, and in the light of the development of the 
Ndgara temple design in other parts of India, including Orissa, it 
would not be wrong to assign the temple to about seventh-eighth 
century a.d., a date midway between the two proposed by previous 
scholars. In Central India, in the seventh-eighth century there was 
apparently an abundant activity in brick building. Among the few 
fragmentary examples, the two battered shrines at Kharod (Bilaspur 
district)67 and the one at Pujaripalli (Sambalpur district)^® appear, 
from the available remains, to have been impressive productions. 

The above temples illustrate an early phase in the development 
of the Ndgara style in Ccntial India. In form and appearance the)' 
are identical with the typical Ndgai'fi temples distributed over other 
parts of Northern India and a substantial pait of the Deccan, and 
do not indicate, as yet, any deviation from the typical Ndgara design. 
In Central India the essential characteristics of the early Ndgara 
form were retained and elaborated, while others were added in 
coiuse of the evolution of the style in this region. In this manner 
was developed a distinctive and individual type of the Ndgara tem¬ 
ple which may be said to be peculiar to Central India alone. 

At Bai’oli, at a wild and romantic spot near the Chambal falls, 
there is an interesting temple^Q that affords an instructive example 
in tlie evolution of the distinctive Central Indian type of the Ndgara 
temple. Paitaking of the characteristics of the early Ndgara design, 
the sanctiun is pancha-ratha in plan with the usual three-fold divi¬ 
sion of the cube along tlie vertical axis. A recessed frieze between 
two projecting mouldings separates the perpendicular cube from 
the curvilinear sikliara, in which the paga offsets, in continuation of 
the rathas in the lower section, extend beyond the shoulder course, 
each in the shape of a triangular ffnial, almost touching the flattened 
dmdaka-sild above. Over this dinalaka there is, again, a smaller one 
supporting the kalasa. Two dmalakm in the crowning section and 
the extension of the pagas beyond the shoulder are characteristically 
Central Indian features and are not found to occur anywhere else, 
except in very rare instances. But for these two, the Baroli temple 
closely corresponds to those of the early Ndgara form. Stylisticdlv 
it appears to belong to the ninth century. Ihe pillared portico at- 

67 ASC*, n, p. 201 f.; ASR, 1909-10, pp, 15-16; 1924-25, p. 33. 

68 ASC, XVII, p. 8; ASIWC, 1903-04, p. SO, ASR, 1909-10; p. 16. 

69 UmA, H, pp. 133-84. 
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tached to the mtarala and a detadied pillared hall that now stand in 
front of the shrine seem, in all possibility, to be later erections. Two 
other temples at Baroli are each essentially of the same form as that 
of the one noticed above. 

Another interesting example of the early Nagara phase is furnished 
by the Chaturmukha Mahadeva temple at Nachna Kuthara.70 The 
sanctum stands on a high basement and is paficha-ratha in plan. On 
the walls of the cella the groupings of niches, each within an elabor¬ 
ate framework surmounted by a shallow sloping eave of an inden¬ 
ted pattern, introduce a new note in the treatment of this section. 
Again, the shallow eave, forming the ti’ansition between the cubical 
and curvilinear sections of the structure, may also be considered to 
be a novel feature, so far as Nagara temples in Central India are 
concerned. This feature, it may be noted, is typical of the Western 
Indian expression of Nagara style. The extension of the pagas 
l)eyond the shoulder in the Nachna Kuthara temple is in the manner 
of what we find in the Baroli temple; the triangular finials are, how¬ 
ever, more emphatically expressed. The dmdaka is much smaller 
in girth and seems to be rather incongruous with the shoulder, Over 
the dmalaka is placed the kalasa. The exterior surfaces, in the lower 
as well in the upper sections, are overspun with miniature chaitya 
window patterns, sharply cut but shallow in depth. Kramrisch is 
inclined to assign the lower part of the structure to the ei ghth cen¬ 
tury and the Midiara to the tenth. Stylistically, however, both the 
parts seem to belong to the same period, and a date in the eighth 
century may not be far off the mark. The crowning elements of the 
dmalaka and the kalasa, which seem to be ill-fitting so far as the 
structure and its superstructure are concerned, might have been 
later restorations. 

The process of variegating tlie temple structure by dividing and 
subdividing the body, bodi horizontally and vertically, was carried 
a little further in Central India. For example, a typical Central 
Indian temple is sapta-ratha in plan and the cube of the cella is 
divided into seven sections {saptdnga) horizontally. In Orissa we 
have paficha-ratha plan and panchdnga division only. In this respect 
the Central Indian temple may be said to have reached a further 
elaboration, though, of course, follovring the same line of evolution. 
The walls of the cube, thus diversified, horizontally as well as verti¬ 
cally, offer a background for a moving pageant of elegant sculptures 
in various attitudes and poses, all conforming to the varied composi- 

70 Stella Kramrisch, Art of India through the Ages, Fig. 107. 
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tion of the walls. The evolutionary tendency with regard to angd* 
iihharas, already felt in Orissa, was carried to its logical conclusion 
and cluster erf anga~sikharas clinging to the body of the main tower 
and obliterating its paga divisions, as we have in the Central Indian 
temple, impart to it a plasticity and volume hardly paralleled else¬ 
where. Boldly project^ and rising up one above the other, they 
signify an imperient and restless upward urge which, not infrequen¬ 
tly, interferes with disciplined movement. This restlessness is em¬ 
phasised further by tlie projections of the pagas beyond the shoulder 
course. Another characteristic Central Indian feature is furnished 
by two amcilakas as the crowning member not only of the principal 
Mkhara but of the anga-sikharas as well. The last two are already 
known to have made their appearance in a few of the temples noti¬ 
ced above. 

A typical Central Indian temple is, again, a component of a larger 
number of elements, all joined together in one axi'al length and 
rai.sed over a substantial and solid terrace (socle, adhisthan^. From 
the back to the front they are the garbhagriha (sanctum cella), the 
antarala (vestibule or antechamber), the mandapa (audience hall) 
and the ardha-mandapa (frontal portico hall), the last communica¬ 
ting with the tall flight of steps forming an impressive approach. The 
first is covered by a Ukhara of the form described above, the second 
by a pediment of an ornamental shape abutting on the Mkhara and 
the thiid and the fourth each by a pyramidal {pidhd) roof of a slight¬ 
ly domical outline. Ascending in graduated heights, these super¬ 
structures sweep up to tlie tall ^ikhara standing behind and suggest, 
to a certain extent, the rising peaks of a mountain range converging 
on to the highest. A somewhat similar effect of the elevation may 
be noticed in the Ananta V^udeva temple at BhuvancRvara In 
Orissa such halls are usually astylar, but in Central India pillars have 
been introduced in the interior as well as at the lateral ends for sup¬ 
port of the roof. These pillars with their architraves, supporting the 
domed ceiling, afford suitable backgrounds for elegant carvings 
with the result that the interiors of these halls are richly ornament¬ 
ed, in definite contrast to the dull and bare appearance of the inter¬ 
iors of the Orissan halls. Again, such halls in Orissa are closed, but 
in Central India they are open on the lateral sides, the openings 
between the pillars forming balconied wdndows shaded by projec¬ 
ting eaves. Along the sides are provided seats {kakshSsanas) with 
sloping balustrades. In the more ambitious schemes the sides of the 
man4apa hall form transepts which, going round the sanctum ceUa, 
constitute an inner ambulato^ {pre^ksnina) widi balconied win- 
lliws on three of its sides. These openings not only provided well 
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lighted halls, in contrast to tlie gloomy interiors of such Orissan 
components, but also throw intense shadow athwart the interme* 
diate section of the building and provide a significant contrast to 
the solids in the lower and upper sections of the temple scheme. 
This contrast of solids and voids lends an effect which is seldom par¬ 
alleled in any other part of India- 

The above characteristics, gradually evolved, reach their frui¬ 
tion in the temples of Khajurjdio of which the Kandaiiya Mahadeva 
represents the most notable creation. It is useful to discuss certain 
instructive monuments illustrating the emergenc'e, one by one, of the 
significant elements expressive ot this development. The complete 
emergence of the type with all its characteristic features falls, how¬ 
ever, outside our scope and it will be possible here to notice such 
instructive examples that ma)' appear to belong to the period under 
discussion. The practice of crowning the sikhara with two dmalakas 
and projecting the pagas beyond the shoulder course have already 
been noticed. The five-fold division of the cube of die cella, in 
conformity with the pancha-ratha plan, may be noticed for the first 
time in the Visvanatha temple at Maribagh (Rewa district)7i which 
may be said to illustrate an earl) phase in the transition from the 
early Ndgara design to the typical Central Indian form. At the same 
time the high plinth with its boldly designed elegant mouldings, the 
graceful sculptures in two tiers in the wall section of the sanctum 
cube and the gable-shaped pediment over the antardla anticipate 
the well-marked characteristics of the typical Central Indian temple. 
The sikhara, however, is one unbroken mass, except for the division 
into receding vertical planes of the pages, and has a pleasing conti¬ 
nuous contour all along the height in conformity with the character¬ 
istic Ndgara design. 

Amarkantak, reputed as the source of the rivers Narmada, the 
Son and the Mahanadi, has been a very sanctified place from an¬ 
cient days and not a few beautiful temples were erected and con¬ 
secrated at the spot in pretty old times.72 Of the monuments that 
still stand, three are extremely important as signifying important 
developments. They are the temples of Kasavanarayana, Machch- 
hendranatha ?md Patalepvara, the first two standing contiguous to 
each other stod the third a little apart. Each of them consists of a 
sanctum, an antardla and a mandapa, combitaed in one axial length 
as a unified scheme, and exhibits, along with the pancha-ratha plan 

71 JUL, XXDC, Artide No. 8. 

72 For temples at Amarkantak, MASI, No. 23, pp. 53-60, pis, XIIl-XVI. 
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and five-fold division of the cube, balconied windows with projec¬ 
ting eaves and kakshasanas on the lateral sides of the man4apa. In 
the characteristic Central Indian fashion the pagas project beyond 
the shoulder course and the sikJtara is crowned by two mudakas, 
one above the other, the upper on© being smaller. The m(di4(ipa 
roof (now broken away in the Machchhendranatha) is pyramid^ in 
shape and rise in horizontal tiers, receding as they go up and crown¬ 
ed at the apex by two amalakas and the usual finids. In the Mach¬ 
chhendranatha and the Patale^vara a central complement of four 
pillars each, in addition to those that go around the hall, has been 
introduced for support of the man4apa roof. In all these respects 
these three temples represent notable advances towards the typical 
Central Indian form of the Ndgara temple. Stylistically they iu*c to 
be dated about the tenth century a.d. The cvolutionaiy course conti¬ 
nues in the subsequent period and may be studied with reference to 
several other instructive monuments till the type reaches its fullest 
expression in the magnificent temples of Khajuraho. 

It will be useful to refer to a few temples of exceptional design in 
order to complete the stoiy of the Central Indian architectural move¬ 
ment during our period. In this context mention should first be 
made of two temples, one at Gurgi Masaun and the other at Chan- 
drehe (both in Rewa district). The former is in a battered state, a 
substantial portion of the sikhara having fallen down. The latter is 
in an excellent state of preservation, complete with all its adjuncts 
and details. Identical in conception, both might have belonged to 
the same period. It is possible, as has been suggested, that they were 
erected by one and the same person, the abbot Prasantasiva of the 
Mattamayura sect of the Saivas, about the middle of the tenth cen¬ 
tury .73 Each temple consists of a sanctum, circular in plan both in¬ 
side and out, with an antarala and an open mandapa projecting from 
the front. The Chandrehe temple, in view of its completeness and 
elegant appearance, merits a fuller description. The entire scheme 
is raised over a terraced basement and faces west. The plinth con¬ 
sists of several boldly designed and elegantly ^ecuted mouldings, 
the section below the sanctum being circular. Over this circular sec¬ 
tion the external wall surface is broken up by shallow pilasters 
arranged in even intervals all around. The projections and recesses, 
thus produced, allow certain alternations of li^t and shade, though 
less pronounced than in temples of cruciform shape. The cube ad¬ 
mits of division into five segments in vertical axis. The pilasters and 
recesses in the wall section are continued as a refrain on the ele^t- 

73 MASI, No. 23, pp. 32-35, 41, pis. I, VI. 
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ly tapeiing sikhara, the facets, thus formed, continuing beyond the 
shoulder course in the characteristic Central Indian manner. The 
pilasters in the lower section supporting the facets in the upper, are 
plain. The latter, however, are exquisitely treated, the entire surface 
being covered by shallow-cut tracery of chaitya window motifs 
x\gain, two amalakas crowning the sikhara reproduce the usual Cen¬ 
tra Indian feature. In the like manner the mandapa has kahhasa- 
nas on its two sides and is surmounted by a pyramidal roof with 
sloping eaves running along its thr^e sides. The antarala is topped 
by a gable-shaped superstructure leaning on the sikham. One not¬ 
able fact about the Gurgi temple, of which the superstructures arc 
gone, is the seven-fold division of the cube, as in the typical and 
full-fledged Central Indian temple. Apart from tlie circular plan of 
the sanctum in each, these two temples may be found to be closely 
related to the Central Indftm architectural movement in the composi¬ 
tion of the different components as well as in the essential features of 
elevation. In spite of the novel pliui, they represent, hence, a move¬ 
ment that is parallel and analogous to the Central Indian architec¬ 
tural tradition. A few brick temples in Uttar Pradesh may be found 
to offer interesting analogies to the circular temples at Chandrehe 
and Gurgi and will be dealt with later. 

Among the unusual temple types in Central India mention should 
be made here also of the peripteral shrines dedicated to the worshiji 
of the Chaunsatha YoginTs associated with the cult of the goddess 
Sakti. They were fairly popular in Central Indian territories, 
though a few may be found outside the geographical limits of Cen¬ 
tral India. A temple of this type usually takes the shape of an open 
circular court surrounded by a peripheral colonnade with chapels 
with the images of the sixty-four YoginTs and occasionally of some 
accessory divinities as well, besides a principal shrine, sometimes in 
the centre of fhe peripheral chapels or situated in the centre of the 
open court, which is occupied by the image of one or other aspect of 
fiakti. The Chaunsa^a YoginI temple at Bheraghat,74 near Jabalpur, 
has an internal diameter of 116 feet with eighty-one peripheral cha¬ 
pels including a central shrine with an image of Uma-Mahesvara. It 
appears to date from the ninth century or earlier even. A similar 
temple may be seen at Mitauli,75 possibly of the eleventh century, 
which has a diameter of 120 feet and sixty-five chapels in peripheral 
range and a circular shrine with a mnrwjapa in the centre of the 
court. Circular Yogini temples may also be found at Ranipiir Jharial 

74 ASC, IX, pp. 60-74. 

75 ASH, 1915-16, pt. 1, p. 18. 
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(Patna),76 Hirapur (near Bhuvanesvar)77 and Kalahandi,78 all in 
Orissa and at Dudahi in Lalitpur district79 in Uttar Pradesh. All of 
them may be assigned to the early medieval period. The type 
seems to have extended to Coimbatore in the south where it is 
represented by a single shrine reproducing the above essential fea¬ 
tures. The Chaunsatha YoginT temple at KhajurahoSO illustrates an ex¬ 
ceptional design in this kind of shrines. It is slightly later dian the 
Bheraehat YoginI temple. It is rectangular in plan, the central qua¬ 
drangle measuring 102 feet by 5915 feet. It has sixty-four peripheral 
chapels, arranged around the court, together with a larger one in 
the back wall which, no doubt, renresents the main shrine. Each 
one of the chapels is surmounted by a small sildiara of essentially 
NS^ara design, but crowned by more than one amalaka (wherever 
the top is preserved) in the characteristic Central Indian manner. 

(Hi) Western India 

In Rajasthan and in Gujarat-Kathiawar may be recognised yet 
another expression of the Nagara temple style which may be des¬ 
cribed as the Western Indian. In both these territories the stor>' of 
the NSgara temple may be traced back fairly early and the regional 
ramification that emerges eventually is found to be linked together, 
not only by historical circumstances but also by fundamental identi¬ 
ties in conception and form. As in Orissa and in Central India acti¬ 
vity in Nagara temple building started with shrines of the triratha 
plan ultimately developing, in course of time, into pancharatha. In 
Gujarat and Kathiawar temple building activity extended to con¬ 
ceptions other than Nd^ara and such conceptions had a certain im¬ 
pact on the Ndgarn temples of this area. It is interesting to note 
that manv of the Nagara temples of this repion appear to have been 
provided with a wooden ambulatorv around the sanctum cella. This 
feature, unknown in early Ndgara temples elsewhere, seems to have 
been drived from a tyne of early temples, apparently an exceptional 
growth in this area. The most eminent monument of this type, and 
perhaps the earliest (sixth century), is a temple at Gop in the Rarda 
hills (Kathiawar), in which the square sanctum, with a roof of two 
stepped courses crowned by a graceful domical finial, had a wooden 
ambulatory around. Except for this, the Gop type is not known to 

76 HlEA, II, p. 51. 

77 iOHBS. 

78 ASC, Xin, p. 132f. 

79 P. C. Mukherji, Beport on the Antiquorim Remains fn the Lalitpur Pistrict 
pi. 39. 

60 HIEA, II. p. 51 
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have left atiy marked impress on the f^ormal development of the 
NSgara temple in this area. 

In spite of a fundamental identity in the architectural movement 
in Rajasthan and Gujarat-Kathiawar, it may be found convenient to 
treat the story of temple architecture in the two regions separately. 

(a) Rajasthan 

Rajasthan supplies us with the earliest remains of a structural 
shrine (c. third century b.c.), namely the circular stnicture at Bairat, 
near Jaipur. Narayana-vatika of the Hathibada inscription, (c. 
second century b.c.) might have contained some kind of shrine, the 
exact nature of which is no longer possible to ascertain. Fragments 
of an amalaka (parts of the crowning member of a Mkhara temple), 
unearthed at Nagari, near Chitor, and datable in the fifth century 
a.d.,81 indicate building activities in this order of temple as early as 
the Gupta period. This part of the country thus seems to have been 
familiar with the early evolution of the Ndgara temple that had its 
beginnings in the sikhara temple. The records of this evolutionary 
phase have not survived. Extant monuments date from the eighth cen¬ 
tury; the Ndgara design had already become established in its dis¬ 
tinctive features and characteristics. 

The small village of Osia (Ukesa of ancient days); 32 miles north¬ 
west of Jodhpur, supplies us with about a dozen interesting tem¬ 
ples, 82 representing two phases of building activity, one early and 
the other late. Temples of the early phase belong to about eighth- 
ninth centuries a.d. and illustrate a stape in the elaboration of the 
Ndgara temple in which the regional characten''stics are yet to ap¬ 
pear. 

Among the temples of the early series, which are, more or less, 
alike to one another, a few are of panchdtiatana composition, each 
with a larger principal shrine situated in the centre and four smal¬ 
ler accessory ones at the four corners, the entire scheme being rais¬ 
ed over an elevated platform with the sides broken up by elaboratelv 
caived niches. Temples Nos. 1 (dedicated to Hari-Hara), 2 and 7 
(dedicated to Sfirva) are characteristic examples of this early series, 
each of them being of the pnnchdtfatana class. Each of the tem¬ 
ples, including the accessory shrines wherever preserved, is pancha- 
ratha in plan, the cube being divided into three sections and sc- 

81 Stella Kramrisch, Hhidu Temple, II, p. 348, 

82 For a general account of these temples. ASH, 1906-07, p. 42; 1908-09, pp 100- 
15, The site was known a.s UkeiSa, as known froip a fragmentary inscription ip th© 
Mahavira temple, 
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parated from the Hldiara by a recessed frieze between two shallow 
cornices. The wall section is occupied by sculptures, one on each 
ratha widiin a niche capped by an elaborate superstructure. The 
sikhara shows an elegant inward incline and is topped by a sphe¬ 
roid amalaka-sild. Richly fretted chaitya window designs cover the 
facets of the pagas and these, togetlier with the sculptured niches 
in substructure, lend each of tliese temples with a fluency reliev¬ 
ing, to a certain extent, the harsh four-square shape. Each of the 
shrines in temple No. 1 is preceded in front by a projecting portico 
with its roof, consisting of an elaborate triangular pediment, sup¬ 
ported on two richly carved pillars. Temple No. 2 shows a distinct 
advance in architectural composition in the addition of a mandapa 
preceding the principal shrine. Temple No. 7 is, perhaps the finest 
monument in the early series of temples at Osia. It records a fur¬ 
ther advance in architectural grouping in having the attendant 
shrines connected by a cloister, parts of which still remain. In this 
arrangement may possibly be recognised the beginnings of the clo¬ 
istered composition that is characteristic of the Jaina temples of this 
region, a composition that is at once pleasing and impressive. The 
principal shrine consists of the sanctum and an open pillared man¬ 
dapa raised over a substantial platform; from the latter projects, 
again, a portico accommodating an elegant flight of stairs that leads 
up to the mandapa hall. The pillars of the portico, rising directly 
from the ground level, are tall and fluted. This temple has an 
appearance of classic dignity, and much of its effect is due to the 
novel design of its frontage and elegant, yet restrained, manner of 
the treatment of its various parts and their embellishment. 

In spite of the smallness of size, each of the temples at Osia, to 
quote Kramrisch, “is a model of clarity in the disposition and pro¬ 
portion of its architectural theme.”83 xhe horizontal and vertical 
divisions balance each other, while the elegant proportions of the 
different sections and their chaste ornaments, together with the 
graceful and unbroken contour of the tower of each, contribute to 
lend the temples a charming effect and appearance. The paUcha- 
yatana temples, again, in their exquisite setting and orderly disposi¬ 
tion of the central and accessory shrines, represent each an impres¬ 
sive composition. The early series of temples at Osia, even in 
their damaged state, constitute, hence, one of the most significant 
among the entire series of Ndgara temples. 

In Rajasthan temples essentially of the same style are also found 
at Jharlapatan, Ambam and Ruchkala. One of the temples at 


iis KHT, n, p. 401. 
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Budikala has an inscripticMi, dated in v. s. 872 (a.d. 815), of the 
reign of the Gurjara Rratihara king Nagabhatta 11.84 At Osia an 
inscription in the Mahavira temple speaks of the shrihe as existing 
in die time of Vatsaraja, father of Nagabhatta. The temple itself, 
as it now stands, is hovever erf a later date. Vatsaraja floi^died in 
the last quarter of the eighth centuiy, and diese two inscriptiems 
indicate diat during the early Pratihara regime in the ei^di>mndi 
centuries there was a brisk temple-building activity in Rajasthan. 
From stylistic indications the early series of Osian temples may be 
said to have belonged to about that period. In plan, in shape, in 
appearance and in surface treatment the early temples in Kajasdian 
resemble die temples of the Ndgara order in other parte of India 
and cannot be said to have presented any distinctive mark as yet. 

In the early series of the Osia, temple conceptions other than 
Ndgara may be recognised as well. A small temple consisting of a 
square sanctum preceded by an open pillared portico has a low 
pyramidal superstructure composed of flat tiers rising in gradually 
receding stages. In this may be recognised what is known as die 
hhadra or ph^hd deul in Orissa. The form is not unknown in tem¬ 
ples of Ndgara conceptions in which it appears as the maridapa in 
front of the reJdia sanctum. Its occurence as the sanctum proper, 
as we have in this Osian temple, may however, be considered to be 
rare. The much damaged temple No. 3 at Osia repres«ite, afiain, 
an unusual form. It has a sanctum of rectangular plan preceded 
by a wide mandapa, also of a rectangular design. The superstnic- 
tures over both these components have collaps^. The rectangular 
design is evidendy a rare feature and appears to suggest a form of 
the superstnicture over the sanctum which is, without doubt, un¬ 
related to that of the reldia tower of a Ndgara temple. The remains 
of the roof of the man4apa show curved slabs, regularly arranged, 
as covering die transepts. A wagon-vaulted roof rising in two stages 
might have been a likely covering for the rectangular hall, and a 
similar superstructure may also to suggested for the sanctum on 
this analogy. Certain elements of the Ndgara temple, such as die 
division of the wall into ratha facets and of the cube of die sanctum 
into three segments, the balconied windows with kakshasanas at the 
lateral sides of the man4apa, also characterise this temple. They 
may be considered to be borrowals froiii the principal conception 
so widely prevalent over a vast area. In temple No. 3 at Osia we 
have apparendy a conception of die rectangular temple called the 
Khdkhard in Orissan canonical texts, of which likely parallels may 

84 El, IX, p. 199. 

B—.73 
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be found in the Vaital deul at Bhauvane^vara, a few other temples 
in Orissa, the NavadurgS temple at Yagesvara, the Teli-ka Mandir 
at Gwalior, etc. 

This early series of Rajasthan temples, fundamentally resembling 
the ccmtemporary Ndgara temples, may be found to nave greater 
affinities with those of Central India. Again, the development of 
the eariy Ndgara temple in this part of country, including Gujarat 
and Kathiawar, and in Central India is also, to a certain extent, 
parallel. The distinctive type of Western Indian temple, which 
emerges, very possibly, not before the end of our period, differs onlv 
sli^dy from the typical Central Indian one. 

Whatever the affinity of an early Ndgara temple in Rajasthan, 
with die Central Indian, it lacks, however, many of the distinctive 
features of the typical Central Indian temple, namely the extension 
of paga facets beyond the shoulder course, number of amalakas as 
the crowning element of the sikhara, and the most significant, the 
saptaratha plan and the seven-fold division of the cubical section of 
the garbha-griha. A typical Western Indian temple (Rajasthan, 
Gujarat and Kathiawar) retains the three-fold division of this sec¬ 
tion that has been characteristic of the early Ndgara design. 

(b) Gujarat and Kathiawar 

The monuments of Gujarat and Kathiawar may be found to share 
certain features significantly in common. The evolution of the Nd¬ 
gara temple design in these two regions again, is to a very great 
extent identical and closely allied to that in Rajasthan. Geogra¬ 
phical reasons and, to a certain extent, political circumstances might 
have been responsible for such striking affinities. 

A few temples in Kathiawar, apparently representing conceptions 
different from that of the Ndgara, are chronologically anterior to 
the oldest extant monument of the Ndgara design and should na¬ 
turally claim a prior attention. Perhaps the oldest structural monu¬ 
ment in Kathiawar may be seen in the temple at Gop in the Barda 
hills. Because of its rather unusual shape it has been described as 
a 'stranger* in the region.85 it was supported on a basement of two 
terraces, the upper of which, slightly receding in dimensions, possi- 
blv served as a pradakshii^patha or ambulatory around the sanctum 
oella. ?ach of the terraces, and these are heavily damaged, is re¬ 
lieved horizontally at the bottom, and also perhaps at the top, bv 
ba^ds erf mouldings and vertically along the sides by ornamental 
niches originally with sculptures. The square sanctum, supported 

99 ffenry Coasens, Som»offi and Mediaeval Temples (a Kathiwad, p. 37- 
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on tbe upper terrace, has severely plain perpendicular walls with a 
line of grooves wi each side near the top. A few of the grooves 
stiU have fragments, of wood,86 apparently remains of wooden beams 
that supported a roof covering the upper terrace running around 
the sanctum walls. Such a roof as well as the walls enclosing the 
second terrace appear, hence, to have been of wooden construction. 
Thus • there seems to have been a closed ambulatory of wood®? 
around the sanctum cella and the disappearance of this element, 
naturally in course of time, has now lent a bald and severe effect to 
the sanctum walls which, it should be noted, were not originally 
meant to be seen from outside. The Siva temple at Ville^vara, the 
l)est preserved temple of this class (as we shall see later), has its 
stone ambulatory complete and on the analogy of this temple simi¬ 
lar wooden ambulatories may also be said to have formed essential 
elements in temples of this type. 

The cubical section of the sanctum ends at the top in two shallow 
cornices. The roof rises in two stepped courses and is ultimately 
surmounted by a graceful domical finial. On each side the stepped 
courses are relieved by chaitya arches, two in the lower and one in 
the upper. Bold in design and elegant in execution they originally 
contained sculptures and project each in the form of a former. The 
superstructure is highly effective and stands in strong contrast to 
the severe appearance of the lower section. 

The Cop temple presents a rather unusual design and it may be 
useful to look for its antecedents and affiliations. According to 
CousensSS two important elements of the temple, namely the step- 
ped-out pyramidal roof with chaitya arches in the courses and the 
tre-foil arches around the lower terrace of the basement, have strik¬ 
ing analogies in the early Kashmirian monuments, particularly the 
Martand. He is of the opinion, hence, that the type was introduc¬ 
ed in the region of Kathiawar by the Sun-worshipping ancestors of 
the Mers. This view of Cousens, though accepted by scholars in¬ 
cluding Coomaraswamy89 and Percy Brown,96 suffers from two im¬ 
portant drawbacks. First, nothing is definitely known about the 
history of the ancestors of the Mers or that they originally came 
from Kashmir. Secondly, the Gop temple is admittedly two cen- 

80 inionnatiem kindly sufiplied by Professor N. K. Bose. 

87 Cousens thinks that they were made of stone (Somnath, p. 37). 

88 ibkt., p. 6. 

89 miA, p. 82. 

90 Percy Brown, Indian AxchHectwe {BuddhUt,ond Hindu), p. 159, 
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furies earlier^l than the temple type in Ka^mir with whidb such 
analogies are suggested. The absence in Kashmir of the type of a 
date earlier to that of Gop precludes, hence, the hypothesis of a 
Kashmirian origin of the Gop temple. Again, when closely analys¬ 
ed, the Kashmirian analogy appears to rest on a weak foundation. 
The Gop temple has, no doubt, a stepped-out roof as in the Kash¬ 
mirian temples. Nevertheless, the graceful dome-shaped crown of 
the Gop superstructure, instead of the harsh angulm top of the 
Kashmirian temple, indicates for the temple at Gop a conception 
other than that of the Kashmirian. The boldly projecting chaih^a 
dormers in the superstructure of Gop are fundamentally dissimilar 
to the angular pediments on the roof of the Kashmirian temple. It 
is difficult, moreover, to class the arches around the basement of the 
Gop temple vrith the distinct tre-foils of Kashmir. On these consi¬ 
derations it is more reasonable to hold that the conception of the 
Gop temple was wholly distinct from that of the Kashmir temple. 

The shape of the basement arches in the Gop temple has led San- 
kalia92 to suggest, with some hesitation though, a Gandharan influ¬ 
ence through Sind. This view, again, cannot be pressed seriously 
because in respect of the fundamental elements of design and com- 
positiwi the Gop temple can be said to have hardly any parallel in 
the Gandharan monuments. The two fundamental features in the 
composition of the Gop temple, followed also in other monuments 
of this class, are a covered ambulatory around the sanctum cella 
and the stepped arrangement of the roof. The first has a parallel 
in a type of Gupta temples, usually storeyed in elevation, and on this 
mialopfv the stepned arrangement of the roof in the Gop temple 
may be but a sliphtly differcnt expression of the storeyed conception 
of the Gupta temple. In fact, the bold and emphatic steps in the 
superstructure of tiie Gop temple reproduce, though in a lesser wa)', 
the receding storeys in the composition of the roof of the Gupta 
temple. There is a plausibility, hence, that the type represented by 
the Gop temple in Katbfawar was inspired by die storeyed temple 
of the Gupta period. Chaitya arches arc found to occur as gables 

91 Tames Burgess, Report on the Antiquities of KathUitvar and Catch, p. 7; HIIA, 
p. 82; Bf. I A, p. 159. A radio-carbon test of the wood fraemenl found in 
the Gop temple was conducted by Dr, Syamadas Chaterji in the Physics Laboratory 
ot the Calcutta University College of Science and Techndogy. According to the test, 
Dr. Cbateril reports, the wood fragment is atrproxhnately 1400 years old. The view 
ot tho archaeologists who place the temple in the sixffi century A.D. ‘is thus con- 
iirmed bv the scientific test, H. D. Sankalia (Archoeohgu of Gujarat, p. 59) is inclined 
to assi«m the temnle to the fifth century. 

92 U. D. SankallA, AG, pp. 57-59. 
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on the roof from very early times since the days of Bharhut (c. 
second century b.c.) and there is no reason, hence, to suggest a 
Kashmirian analogy, which itself is doubtful, on to account. 
Cousens93 has, no doubt, noticed certain analogies between the 
temple at Gop and what he describes as early Dravidian temples at 
Aihole and Pattadakal; he, however, discribes them as “purely ac¬ 
cidental.” In our opinion such analogies are of greater significance 
in respect of the affiliations of the Gop temple. It should be noted 
especially that an almost identical plan characterises also the earlv 
temples of the Deccan where among the difterent kinds of super¬ 
structures both the storeyed as well as the stepped arrangements 
may be recognised. 

Temples of the same class as that of Gop may be found at several 
other places in Katliiawar, namely Than (old Jaina temple),94 Visva- 
vada,95 Harshadmata, Pindara, Villcsvaia,96 etc. The plan in each 
ease is that of a sanctum witiiin a covered ambulatory and each has 
a superstructure of stepped stages. In these respects they may be 
recognised as clear analogues of the Gop temple which, however, is 
the earliest in the series. In course of time to number of stepped 
stages was increased together with a gradual reduction of the heights 
of the steps. At to same time were gradually achieved more har¬ 
monious proportions between the substructure and the superstruc¬ 
ture along with a general refinement of the contours. The temple 
of Siva at Villesvara97 illustrates, perhaps, die latest development of 
the type. Being the most perfectly preserved temple of this class it 
is helpful for an understanmng of the design and composition of the 
type in a more convincing manner. The entire composition, built 
of stone, is square in shape with the sanctum situated within a 
covered ambulatory and with a pyramidal superstructure of step¬ 
ped courses in receding tiers. Each stage on each face is relieved 
by ornamental chaitya arches, gradually diminishing in number from 
six in the lowest stage to one in to topmost. Each stage is further 
ornamented with a decorative finial at each comer. The ambulatory, 
which has a flat roof, is relieved on to exterior by pilasters that end 
in cornices. The Villesvara temple is to largest among the temples 
of the Gop class and is to most complete of to series. The increa¬ 
sed numMr of stepped courses, to refined pyramidal ^ontour, the 
harmonious proportions and the shape and design of die chaitya 

93 Henry Gousens, Somaath, pp. 6-7. 

94 IWd., pi. XLVm. 

95 Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

90 Ibid., p. 40. 

97 Ibid., p. 40; H. D. Sankalia, AG, pp.50-62. 
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arches would also indicate it to be the latest, at least in point of 
style, in the whole group. 

A rectangular design ot the sanctum may also be recognised among 
the temples of the Gop type, there being at least two temples of this 
class in Kathiawar, one at Kadvar^s and the other at Kalsar. The 
latter, better preserved of the two, has a rectangular portico in 
front. In both the components the roots rise in stepped courses, each 
course being relieved by chaitya arches. The topmost course over 
the sanctum is damaged; that over the portico slopes on either side 
and on that analogy a similar from of the top course over the 
sanctum may be visualised. From the plain walls with narrow slots 
along the sides at the top it appears that the sanctum was situated 
within a covered ambulatory ot wood that has now disappeared. 

It has been usual to class the Sun temple at Sutrapada^y with the 
temples of the Gop class. The situation of the sanctum within a 
covered ambulatory, that has been characteristic of the Gop group 
of monuments, might have been responsible for such a classification. 
The shape and design of the tall curvilinear tower belong, however, 
to a conception that is essentially different from that ot the Gop 
type. Instead of stepped-out pyramidal tower with strong horizontal 
emphasis, as one sees in the Gop class of monuments, the tower 
of the Sutrapada temple has its emphasis onthe vertical lines in the 
graded facets on each face rising with unbroken contour, and with 
anudaha quoins at regular intervals at the comers and the heavy 
amalaka-Hld with a smaller one as the crowning elements, it repro¬ 
duces the prominent characteristics of a Nagara temple. The plan ot 
an inner sanctum within a roceverd ambulator)' may also be found to 
have characterised temples of the Ndgara design in other regions as 
well as in Kathiawar. The chaitya ornament on each face of the 
tower is also a characteristic mode of surface treatment of the 
Ndgara temple in different parts of India On these considerations 
it is proper to class the Sun temple at Sutrapada with the temples 
of the Ndgara style. Similarly it is not possible to class the small 
temple at Fasthar with its archaic Mkhara of stunted height with the 
temples of the Gop group, as has been done by Sankalia.lW Close to 
the Siva temple at Villesvara, described above, there is a sikhara 
temple representing, as Cousens says, “a very cariy and mdimentary 
stage of the Northern style”^^!. This simultaneous occurrence of 

Heniy Cousens, Homnoth, pp. 38-39; H. D. Sankalia, AG, pp. 60, 63. 

09 Hairy Cousens, Somnath, pp, 7, 41; H. D. Sankalia, AG, pp, 89; 69; Br. IA> 
p. 159 

100 H. D. SankaUa, AC, p. 60. 

101 Uemy Cousens, Sonmalh, p. 40. 
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temples of two conceptions, the NSgara and that of the Gop type, 
at an early sfage of architectural activity in this area mi^t have 
been responsible for a few of the early Nagara temples in tiie region 
having covered ambulatories. 

In Gujarat and Kathiawar temples of the early N&gara form, |ffior 
to the emergence ol the characteristic regional expression, are very 
few in number. Even of the few that remain, some have been er¬ 
roneously interpreted or their correct imports not always recognised. 
It is, perhaps, on this account that the characteristic expression of 
the Nagara temple in Gujarat and Kathiawar has sometimes been 
considered to be an individual growth in this area, some even sug¬ 
gesting its derivation from the Gop type of monuments. One has 
to recognise that architectui'ally, tliough not geographically, the 
two groups stand apart and illustrate two essentially Afferent con¬ 
ceptions. On an ultimate analysis there can hardly be found any 
common link between the two either in form or in design. The 
Nagara style of temple had been widely distributed over different 
parts of India, including Gujarat and Kathiawar. Monument bear¬ 
ing the distinctive features of the Nagara design are equally in evi¬ 
dence in this area from an early phase and in course of time was 
evolved yet another manifestation of the Nagara style sharing some 
characteristics in common with die typical Rajasthani expression and 
the entire movement, as already observed, may be designated as the 
Western Indian. 

A few stray and isolated monuments of the early Nagara design 
still remain in Gujarat and Kathiawar, perhaps vestiges of many more 
that might have been erected during the early phase of architec¬ 
tural activity in this region. Fundamentally they are in no way 
different from the early monuments of this class in other areas of 
the Nagara zone. 

A dilapidated shrine at Rhoda (Gujarat) may be recognised to be 
the oldest example of a Nagara temple in this area in respect of 
both form and design. It consists of a small square sanctum, iti-ratha 
in plan, preceded by a pillared portico in front. In their chaste 
ornamentation the pillars have almost a classic simplicity of design. 
The cubical section of the sanctum cella is divided into diree seg¬ 
ments and is separated from the curvilinear superstructure by a 
recessed frieze between two projected mouldings. Much of the 
§ikhara has collapsed, but enou^ remains to enable one to determine 
its distinctive features. It is seen to be inclining inward and is 
divided horizcmtally by amdaka quoins at regular intervals. The 
vertical bands on its body, in continuatibn of the rathas in the 
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lower sections, have richly fretted ornamentation of chaitya ardies. 
The Smalaka quoins would suggest a flat and spheroid dmalaka-SiB 
as the crowning member of the sikhara. From its simple design and 
elegant and refined ornamentation the Rhoda temple does not 
appear to have been far removed from the Gupta Skhara temple 
virith which begins the history of the Ndgara temple style. Appa¬ 
rently, it has to be assigned to a date not later than the seventli 
century. The small shrine lying close to the Siva temple at Villesvara 
and mo Sun temple at Sutrapada, both in Kamiawar, belong 
inchitecturally to aji identical conception. The former, which 
appears to be unfinilied, is more archaic in treatment as well as 
in eflfect. The latter seems to have been as rich in execution as the 
llhoda temple; but being in a)i inferior kind of stone it has, more 
or less a weathered appeaiance. 

There* aie a few other temples in Gujai’at and Katlu^awar of the 
early Ndgara form and of tliese, a small slnine at Pasthai* (Kathia¬ 
war) may be said to present certain unusual features. It is of 
tri-ratha shape (as is visible from the Sikhara), similar in form to 
temples of the same class that one finds elsewhere within the 
Ndgara zone. What is interesting is diat die central band on the 
iikhara {rd)w-paga) is divided into two equal vertical halves by a 
deep sunken line along its height. Tlie appearance of sectional 
dmdakas on this band may also be recogpised to be a rare feature 
in this particular temple. In respect of diese two unusual features 
the Pasdiar temple may be said to have its analogy in Temple 
No. IV at Barakar in West Bengal, and the occurence of such rare 
features in two temples situated far apart from each other supplies 
a problem that is dilEBcult to explain in the present state of oui 
knowledge. In the Pasthar temple the cubical section of the 
sanctum cella, in contrast to the rich scheme of the sikhara above, 
is unrelieved by any horizontal moulding or by any vertical ratha 
projection. This plain and severe appearance of the lower section 
may indicate that the sanctum was situated wthin a covered am¬ 
bulatory, perhaps of wood, that has disintegrated. The above 
mentioned Ndgara temple by the side of the Villesvara Siva tem¬ 
ple and another small temple lying close to the Navalakha temple 
at Ghumli (Kathiawar) also seem, from their bare walls, to have 
been origumy provided each with an ambulatory of wood. The 
Sutya temple at Sutrapada, being entirely made of stone, has this 
amWatoiy still intact. It is not impossible that the plan of a sane* 
turn within a covered ambulatoiy in this early series of Ndgara 
temple in Kathiawar was derived from monuments of the Gop 
class which had this diaracte^tic composition. The plan of the 
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sSndhdra-prasada (tempe witibi a covered ambulatory) that we meet 
with in several of the regional developments of the Nogm^a temple 
might have evolved out of early compositions of this kmd. 

From the tri-ra^a plan was naturally developed the pancha- 
ratha, and of the few temples of thi plan, architecturally poste¬ 
rior to the tri-ratha group, the small shrine at Sandera (Gujarat)l02 
may be considered to be one of the most notable monuments of 
early Ndgara form ill this region. In its exquisite proportions and 
in its rich and elegant chaitya arch ornamentations it may be said 
to rival the celebrated Muktesvara temple at Bhuvanesvara. The 
Ganapati and the Mahadeva temples at Miani (Kathiawar),each 
of the pancha-ratha plan and preceded by a pillared portico, arc 
as effective in design and decorative treatment as the shrine at 
Sandera. The above-mentioned temple at Ghumli (Kathiawar) might 
have been as elegant but for the bare appearance of the exterior 
walls. The temple of Ranik Devi at Wadliawan (Kathiawar), 
though essentially belonging to tlie same conception, appears to be 
slightly later in date in view of the high plinth, tlie division of tlic 
cubietd section into five segments and a rather elongated form of 
the sikhara.ios it has to be noted that unlike Orissa and Central 
India the typical Western Indian temple of the NSgara style retains 
the diree-fold division of the cubical section of tlie sanctum in con¬ 
formity with die early N&gara design; the five-fold division of this 
section, as seen in the Ranik Devi temple, is rather weakly expressed 
by a shallow band, not too emphatic in treatment, and may be con¬ 
sidered to be an exception of this area. 

Muni Bhava s temple, near Than (Kathiawar),l06 and the temple 
of god Trinetreisvara at Tanietar,i07 six miles north-west of Than, 
indicate further stages in the development of die simple design of 
the Ndgara temple toward the typical Western Indian form. The 
former is now in a battered state and the latter has entirely dis¬ 
appeared, the only records now surviving are a few photographs 
and drawings made in course of the survey of the monuments of 
Kathiawar by Cousens. The sanctum in each of the temples is pre- 

102 James Burgess, Architectural Ai\itiquities of Northern Gufarat, p. 109. 

103 Henry Cousens, Sotnnath, pi. XC. 

104 Up. dt., pp. 53-54, pi. LVI. 

105 H. D. Sankalia (AG, pp. 83-84) is inclined to include the Ranik Devi temple 
at Wadhawan and the temple at Sandera among the examples rf the Solahki temple. 
But the above distinctive features of the early Ndgara tempJe are too emphatic, and 
it is ditiicult to class them othenvise. 

106 Henry Cousens, §ommth, pp, SI-52, pis. 1.II, LIV. 

107 Ibid, 
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ceded by an attached mand^pa to which a distinctly regional 
character is supplied by the provision of kakshasanas, as noticed in 
the former temple. In the latter the sikhara had clusters of anga- 
sikharas around. It is this theme, ahga-Mkharas round the body of 
the principal sikhara, that distinguishes the early Ndgara temple 
from its later regional developments. Eadi region has its own in¬ 
dividual interpretation of this theme, Western India having like¬ 
wise its own distinctive mode in this respect. This characteristic 
mode seems to have started in the now ruined Tametar temple 
which was presumably a key monument in die development of the 
typical Western Indian temple. 

The typical Western Indian form of the Nagara temple, also 
called the Solanki, appears to have received its complete expression 
during the period ot the Chaulukya rulers of Gujarat. A discussion 
of such temples falls appropriately within the scope of the next 
volume of the series. 

(ie) Malava and Dakhan 

Yet another regional expresson of the N^ara temple style may 
be recognised in M^ava and the upper Deccan, called Dakhan by 
Cousens, roughly the territory between the lower reaches of the 
Narmada and the upper courses of the Godavari. A survey of the 
distribution of the temples of this series reveals that the territory 
covered by them was for sometime under the political hegemony 
of the Paramaras of M^ava. It was during the Paramara hegemony 
again that tlie type reached its mature expression. The Samarahgand 
Sutradhdra of Param^a king Bhoja possibly refers to this type as 
Bhumija (‘bom in the country’). There are cogent reasons hence for 
designating this regional type as Malam after the name of the terri¬ 
tory which formed the nucleus of the Paramara dominions. The 
type extended beyond the limits of MIdava with the expansion of 
Paramara outside the home territory. The type appears before us 
in its complete form not earlier than the eleventh century; the two 
eminent examples of the type belong to the second h^ of that 
century. 

(v) Sindhu-Gahga Valleys 

In the upper belt of Northern India (Aryavartu), in the rich 
riverine plains watered by the Sindhu and the Gahga-Yamuna sys¬ 
tems, very few old temples now survive. In this flat alluvial tract 
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stone was not easily procurable and the principal building material 
was necessarily brick. A brick building is not expected to survive 
long and once left to neglect disintegrates very rapidly. Besides, 
many political upheavals from which the territory repeatedlv suf¬ 
fered have led to an almost total obliteration of the earlier monu¬ 
ments, except in a few out of the way and inaccessible places. The 
few extant temples that can claim some antiquity are situated in 
widely apart regions over this vast stretch of territory and belong, 
as is to be expected, to the Ndgara conception. 

A few dilapilated brick temples in Uttar Pradesh (Parauli, Kurari 
and Tinduli*) are found to exhibit characteristics of tlie early Ndgara 
temple, but for their preference for circular shape. In the temple 
at Parauli (Kanpur district)l(^ the sanctum cella is circular inter¬ 
nally; externally it is a polygon of sixteen sides, describing the 
periphery of a circle. Three of the sides were possibly cut off in 
front to form the entrance. The sides are separated from one another 
by deoply recessed vertical lines from the base to the top. Because 
of this treatment of the exterior the cubical section has the appear¬ 
ance of being divided into pilasters and the theme is carried up 
the Mkhara, each such facet with its tapering outline being covered 
with minute interlacing pattern of chaitya windows. The sunken 
lines separating the facets and their deep-cut minute traceried orna¬ 
mentation lend to the exterior a very subtle effect of chiaroscuro. 
Several temples of similar external shape, but square internally, may 
be seen at Kurari (Fatehpur district),ito while anodier, circular ex¬ 
ternally and square internally, still stands at Tinduli (Fatehpur dis- 
trict).iii Unfortunately all these temples are heavily damaged. 
Except for the plan they follow, as the extant remains indicate, the 
fundamentals of the Ndgara design, and must have illustrated a new 
direction in the development of the Ndgara temple. Clear analo¬ 
gues of these brick temples are to be found in Central India in the 
temples at Chandrehe and Gurgi Masaun. 

As some extant monuments indicate, the Ndgara temple concep¬ 
tion seems to have been known also in the Himalayan regions in the 
north-west and in the Chotanagpur region and Bengal in the east. 
From the few stray and isolated examples it is not possible to say 
however whether there was any sustained and organised activity 
in Ndgara temple building in any of these areas. At least, neither 
of these regions has now a single monument that can compare, in 

im ASC, XI, pp. 46-47; ASH. 1908-00, pp. 17-18. 

110 pp. ao-si. 

U1 ItUk 
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scale or in magnificence, with any of the regional manifestations of 
the Nagara temple style mentioned above. 

The earliest monument of the Nagara design in the Himalayan 
regions may be seen in a group of rock-cut temples at Masrur 
(Kangra).ii2 Reproducing the prominent characteristics of the 
early Nagara temple the group may belong to the ei^th centun. 
A.D. A group of structural temples at Baijnath (Kangra),li3 
possibly of the ninth century, are alike in form and design to the 
early Nagara temples in Orissa, a further analc^ with the Orissan 
movement being supplied by a rekha sikhara embedded at each of 
the four corners of the manclapa in one of the temples (cf. similar 
feature in the manclapa of the Vaital deul at Bhuvanedvara, Orissa). 
Several temples of early Nagara form at Chamba are charac¬ 
terised each by paficha-ratha plan and in the bigger temples 
panchmga division of the hcicla. The last seems to connect them 
with the Orissan development of the Nagara syle, while the shal¬ 
low string-course around the dmalaka-sild represents a feature that 
is particularly Rajput in occurrence. In a few of the Chamba tem¬ 
ples there appear two superposed parasols, each resting on a frame 
of wood and covered by thin slabs of slate, one over the gandi and 
the other over the dmalaka. This contrivance appears to be a 
necessary feature in the hilly regions for di’aining off .snow and is 
seen also in the temples of Ked^natha and BadarTnatha in tlie 
snowy heights of the Himala}^as. The temple of Mahadeva at Bajaura 
Kuluiis is notable for rich carved ornamentations and for the three 
side diapels, one on each of the three sides, projected from the body 
of the sanctum. 

In the eastern belt of Aryavarta a few extant monuments in 
West Bengal and the adjoining region of Chotanagpur illustrate 
again a familiarity of tliis territory with the Nagara temple con¬ 
ception. That the Nagara design was also the prevailing form in 
other parts of Bengal and Bihar may also be known from several 
monolithic and metal votive temples in miniature of this designiis 
and sculptures reproducing in relief the form of this order dis¬ 
covered from these areas. 117 

Of the extant temples referred to above a few may be assigned 

112 Ibid., 1912-13, pt. 1, pp. 27-29; 1915-16, pp. 39-48. 

113 Ibid., 1905-06, p. 17f. 

114 For Chamba temples, ASC, XIV, pp. 109-14. 

115 ASR, 1909-10, 5P. 18-24. 

116 mOA, n, HI. 135-36; UBR, I, PP. 499-500. figs. 82; 84; 104. 

117 R. D. Baneni, Eastm Indian School of Medkteodl pis. b| XC. 

a, XdV. b. 
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to our pOriod. There was an important group at Telkupi (Purulia 
district) evidencing a sustained activity for several hundred years.ns 
Unfortunately, the temples have been submerged, victims of a 
necessary irrigation project in this area. Nearby at Para, Boram. 
Dulmi, etc. there stand a few small and unpretentious temples of 
Nagara conception; they are not important however, either in scale 
or in preservation, to be of much use for a study of Ndgara temples 
in Eastern India. 

Some temples in West Bengal may offer a fruitful study for an 
understanding of the Nagara form of the temple in this area. At 
Barakar (Burdwan district) tliere are four stone temples collectively 
known as the Begunia group.ii9 Three of these (Nos. I, II and III) 
have to be dated to a period not earlier than tlie sixteenth centuiy. 
Temple No. IV, however, as the architectural and stylistic features 
indicate, belongs to a much earlier period. It consists of a sanctum, 
tri-ratha in plan, but anticipating the pancha-ratJm in the provision 
of a subsidiary niches on either side of the central ratha projection. 
The mandapa in front is a recent addition. The niches are each 
capped by a superstructure, those in the central rathas terminating 
in the lowest stage of the haranda. The gatidi, with a slip^ht inward 
curvature from the start, is topped by the spheroid dmcdaka-sUa, its 
surface being covered by carved panels, illustrative of various 
legends and animal and human motifs. 

Reproducing the prominent characteristics of the early Nagara 
form, temple No. IV at Barakar offers a general resemblance to the 
Paracuramesvara at Bhuvanesvara. Its link with the typical Orissan 
temple is also evident in the bold miniature sikhara shown on the 
front face. These are, however, certain distinctive divergences, for 
instance, the comparatively taller sikhara, the relief panels that in¬ 
troduce a new scheme of ornamentation, the rounded contours of 
the bhumi-dmalakas and the fluted cusp-like indentations of these 
and the main amalaka, and the shallow rectan<mlar offset panels 
on the mouldings of the plinth In respect of the last two features 
the Barakar temnle seems to have parallels in temples of Western 
India, particularly of Gujarat. Further, the division of the rahii- 
paea on eadh face in two vertical sections by a deep sunken line 
along the middle and the sectional amnlakas in their upper stages 
also seem to connect the Barakar temple with the Western Indian 
movement, such features being noticed in the temple at Pasthar 

118 D. Mitra, Telkupi. 

119 ASC. VIII, pp. 135-36J JJ&OA, I, pg. 125-27, pl. XXXVI; HBR; I; p. 499 
Kg. 81. 
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(Kathiawar). Along with these a£Bnities of the' Barakar temple with 
the distant west, its link with Orissa remains clear and explicit. As 
it now stands, it offers many interesting problems of which no 
satisfactory explanation iis available at present. From the funda¬ 
mentals of its architectural form it does not appear to have been 
much later in date than that of the Faraiurame^ara at Bhuva- 
ne^vara. 

In the brick temple at Sat Deuliya (Burdwan district)i20 we 
notice again such distinctive features of the Negara conception as 
the rathaka plan and curvilinear tower with the ratha shape re¬ 
peated on the tower. The axial division of the sanctum cube into 
five {panchanga) segments has apparent analogy with the Orissan 
development of the Ndgara design. The cube ends in a series of 
inverted offsets forming the support for the gan4i. The latter has 
an ernphatic and unbroken curvilinear contour and is covered bv 
low-relief patterns of interlacing chaitya windows all over. From the 
damaged state of the top it is not possible to ascertain the nature 
and character of the crowning elements of the temple. A significant 
feature is the absence of the bhumi-dmalakas at the comers of the 
gan4i; this may suggest also the absence of the amdakaMla as the 
crowning member of the temple. In spite of the absence of these 
usual features of the Ndgara temple scheme, the fundamentals of 
the plan and elevation of the temple clearly indicate its affiliation 
with the Ndgara desiffn. From the architectural form and decora¬ 
tive scheme, the temple may be assigned to about the tenth century. 

The finest brick temple of the Naigara design in this part of the 
country is the Siddhe^vara temple at Bahulara (Bankura district).l2l 
To the same conception belongs also the brick temple known as 
Tafar deul in the Sunderbuns;i22 its original shape and appearance 
have, however, been much obliterated by modem conservation. In 
these temples may be recognised vet another interpretation of 
the theme of the anga~Mkharas which may be considered to have 
been characteristic of the Ndgara temples of this region. Jwo stone 
temples at Dihar (Bankura district),i23 though their Sikharas have 
disappeared, seem also to have belonged to this group. From con¬ 
siderations of style they appear to be dated not earlier than the 
eleventh century and fall outside the scope cff die present volume. 

120 ASR, 1934-35, p. 43, pi. XIX. a; HRR. I, pp. 500-01; fig. 85. 

121 ASC, VIII, p. 202; ASR, 1921-22, pp. 84-85; 1922-23, pp. 58-59; HIIA, fig. 
213; JISOA, II, pp. 139-40; HRR, I, p. 501, fig. 86. 

122 JKOA, II, p. 141; HRR, I, pp. 501-02, fig. 89. 

123 JISOA, II, pp. 140-41; Hpn> I. P. 1501. fig. ^8- 
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5. EXOTIC TYPES 

Among die temples of the Mriod there are some that stand apart 
from any of the canonical stjdes mentioned above, and in the vnde 
perspective of Indian temple architecture they may appear to be 
to a certain extent exotic. Nevertheless, they are found to be 
characteristics of the regions in which they developed. 

First in this context comes a group of temples in Kashmir. In this 
secluded valley a significant phase of building activity starts with 
Lalitaditya Muktapida (c. a. d. 724-760), one of the foremost 
monarchs of his age. The earliest monuments were Buddhist and 
of these, a group of buildings at Parihasapura consisting of a slupa, 
a monastery and a chaitya is found to have been conceived on an 
impressive scale. Each, however, conforms to the characteristic pat¬ 
tern and calls for little comment. 

The most abundant activity of this phase is recognised in the erec¬ 
tion of Brahmanical temples.i24 A few of these were, no doubt, grand 
and imposfiig conceptions. The typical Kashmir temple is situated 
within a quadrangular court enclosed by an impressive peristyle of 
cells and approached by one or three monumental porticos. This 
kind of conception is not unknown in India proper and in Kashmir 
it might have been derived from similar Buddhist establishments 
But apart from this, the Kashmir temple has an individual character 
of its own which is particularly emphasised by its pillars, the treat¬ 
ment of its wall surfaces and by the elevation of the temple super¬ 
structure. The last consists of a pyramidal roof of two stages, obvi¬ 
ously derived from the usual wooden roofs common in Kashmir. 
On each stage of the roof there is a triangular pediment enclosing 
a tre-foil niche on each side, with a similar pediment over the door¬ 
way in front. The pillars are fluted and surmounted by capitals of 
quasi-Doric order. Tlie ceiling of the roof, either of wood or stone, 
takes the form of a lantern formed by overlapping intersecting 
squares. This consistitutes another speciabty of the Kashmir temple. 
These features lending a distinctive character to the Kashmir temple 
may betray certain extra-Indian inspiration. The celebrated Sun 
temple of Martand, built by Lalitaditya, is one of the earliest and 
perhaps the most impressive conception even in its ruins. The pat- 
t*ern established therein appears to have been followed in subsequent 
temples. Of the other typical examples may be mentioiie<l the temples 

124 HIEA, 1, pp. 251-72; HUA, p. 143; Bf. U., Pp, 185-94; Benjamin Rowland. 
Aft and Architecture of India, pp. 119-20; For detailed accounts of the Kashmir 
tonples reference ipay fie piftde to B. C. Kak, Monumei^ of 
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at Bangath, Avaiitipura ,Avante^vara and Avantisvami, the latter re¬ 
presenting another touchstone of the type), Patan, Payar, Buniar, and 
Pandrethan or Purai^adhishthana. The type does not appear to have 
extended outside the limits of Kashmir. The view of its influence 
on the Gop type of temple in Kathiawar lacks support. 

The colossal brick temple at Pahaipur (Rajshahi district, North 
Bengal), as laid bare by excavations,125 is of an unusual type that has 
been described by some scholars to be unknown to Indian archaeo¬ 
logy. It occupies nearly the centre of an immense quadrangle form- 
mg the monastery, the far-famed Somapura mah^inSra of old. It 
is of the shape of a gigantic square cross with angles of projection 
Ijetween the arms, measuring 356’6” north-south and 314’3” east-west. 
The temple is seen to be rising in a number of terraces with an am¬ 
bulatory enclosed by a parapet wall in each of the two upper ten-a¬ 
ces. An extensive flight of stairs, provided on the north, leads to the 
first and second terraces. 

Dikshiti26 appears to be ri^t in observing that "die plan of die 
Paharpur temple was the result of a pre-m^itated development of 
a sihgle central unit”, in which expansion was in a sense pre-deter- 
mined in a vertical direction. A hollow square pile in the centre, 
shooting high up above the terraces, provides die nucleus round 
which Ae plan of this stupendous monument has been conceived and 
evolved. The walls of this tall central shaft form a ^arp square and 
in order to relieve the monotony of the bare walls provision was 
made in the second upper terrace for a projection, consisting of an 
ante-room and a forward chamber, on each face, leaving out a por¬ 
tion of the length of the square at either end. This treatment result¬ 
ed in a cmciform shape with one projecting angle between the arms. 
This was enclosed by an ambulatory with a parapet wall which was 
made to run parallel to this arrangement. On the next lower terrace 
again a similar rectangular projection was added on each side, the 
whole being surrounded by an ambulatoiy with a parapet. The 
basement conformed to the alignment of the lower terrace structure 
with the result that the angular projections in the plan of the lower 
terrace and that of the basement were three each between the arms 
of the cross; an additional projection was added to the whole by the 
stairway provided in the middle of the northern arm. The entire 
conception, there are reasons to believe, belongs to a single period of 
construction and the evidences of later repairs, additions and altera- 

125 ASH, 1922-23, pp. 116-23; 1925-26, pp. 107-13; 1926-27, pp. 140-49, 119. 
1937-28> pp. 38-39, 144-45, 101-11; 1928-29, pp. 97-98; 1930-34, pt. 1, pp. 113-18; 
K. N. Diksbit, ‘TExcavations at Paharpw” MASI, No. 55. 

126 Ibid^ p. 7. 
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lions did in no way affect the fundamental arraiigeiiKMit of tfu^ U*m- 
ple. 

Some scholars are inclined to find a prototype of the Piiliarpui 
temple in a colossal brick structure excavated at Lauriya Nandan- 
garh in North Bihar.i27 Hiere is no doubt that there is a general 
agreement between the two in the cruciform shape presented by 
each. It should be noted, however, that the projecting angles of the 
Nandangarh monument appear to be purely decorati^'e and to have* 
originated from an entirely different conception. 'Iheir disposition, 
too, is different and every re-entrant angle is found to bi' resettedby 
a buttress. The distinctive arrangement of rectangular structures 
round the monument at each lower level, which resulted in the cm 
ciform shape and in the production of the many projecting and re 
entrant angles that wc sec at Pahiu-pur, is totally absent at Lauriva 
Nandangarh. The Paharpur temple may be said to have its own 
specific characteristics and no exact parallel has so far been found 
(!lsewhere in India. 

According to Diksh.itl28 the main shrine of the temple was situated 
on the top, i.e. on the third terrace. This is said to have consisted 
of a square cella with an open ambulatory around. In view of the 
extremely mutilated condition of the monument at the top it is diffi 
cult to follow DikshiPs line of argument in this regard. Certain facts, 
however, definitely go against above suggestion. If the shrine had 
been located on the top, i.e. the third terrace, one should naturalb’ 
expect the grand stairway extending beyond the second terrace tj» 
reach the third. There are definite indications, however, that this 
flight of stairs terminated with the second terrace and that no access 
to the third terrace, if there had been any, had bcc'u provided foi 
in the original composition. Some would like to locate the shrine on 
the brick-paved floor inside the hollow square pile ‘roughly at the 
level’ of the second terrace with its projected chambers. But jio 
iU (‘ess to this* inner square from the chambers has been found, nor 
is there is any evidence that there was originally such an access that 
had been blocked up at a later period. The paved platform inside? 
the hollow square pile, that had been strengthened by a deep soling 
of bricks and several courses of offsets, appears, hence, to have been 
provided for to add to the strength of the lofty walls of the centra! 
square. So far as the arrangement goes the sanctuary of the stupen¬ 
dous temple could have neither been situated at the top nor inside 
the central square pile. 

127 ASI, 1935-36, pp. 55-66, pi. xix-xxi; 1936-37, pp. 47-50, pi. xxi. 

123 Vtihdrpur, p. 8. 
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Dikshifs suggestion that a four-faced {chaturmukha, ckmmukha) 
Jain temple might have furnished the barest modell29 of the Pahar- 
pur temple is a pertinent one and is worth more serious considera¬ 
tion. In this connection cme should take into account a particular 
type of temples at Pagan in Burmai^o which may be regarded as an 
adaptation of the chaumukha shrines of the Jains. The type consists 
of a square temple with four images set in recessed niches on four 
faces of a solid masonry pile of square shape standing in the middle 
of a surrounding gallery or galleries and approached by entrance ves¬ 
tibules on one or more of its faces. The Pagan temples appear to 
offer a striking analogy to the plan of the second terrace of the Pahar- 
pur temple and may be compared with profit for the many problems 
of this unique Indian monument now in a fragmentary state. At 
Paharpur the walls of the central pile do not have any niches for 
the reception of images; yet bearing in mind the analogy of the 
Pagan temples and of the chaumukha shrines, a suggestion that 
images were installed in the ante-rooms on the second terrace does 
not appear to be quite improbable. It has to be noted that tihese 
ante-rooms still have remains of brick platforms abutting on the 
walls behind and there is every probability that these were intended 
as pedestals of the images that were once installed on the four sides 
of the central square pile. 

iTie temple was built of well-burnt bricks laid in mud mortar. On 
the outer face the plainness of the walls is relieved by projecting 
cornices of ornamental bricks and bands of terracotta plaque^, set in 
recessed panels, which run in a single row around the basement and 
in double rows around the ambulatory parapets in the upper 
terraces. The lower part of the basement is embellished by a number 
of stone sculptures which are almost wholly Brahmani’cal, though 
extraordinarily varied in st\^le and distribution.l3l The main fabric 
belongs to a single period of construction, most likely to the time of 
Dharmapala, who was responsible for the foundation of the monas- 


128 Dikshit uses the word ‘outline’ (Ibid., p. 7) which presupposes an earlier struc¬ 
ture that served as the nucleus for additions and amplifications at different periods. 
As it stands now, the temple Wlonijs wholesale to a single period of construction and 
it any earlier structure existed it served as a model for the present monument which 
was conceived on a much grander scale, and not as a nucleus for later additions and 
accretions. 

190 S. K. Saraswati, Temples at Pagan, JGIS^ IX, pp. 5-28. 

131 The problem of the occurence on the basement of stone sculptures d varied 
Style, a few of earlier dates, has been discussed in detail by the present writer in 
VII, pp. 35-40 and sketch, and also in ffBR, I, pp. 508-09, 
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teiy around it in the latter part of the eighth of the beginning of the 
ninth century. 

In view of the extremely fragmentary state of the momunent, as 
it is at present, the form of the superstructure, the method of roofing 
and other details of elevation are difficult to ascertain now. Mar- 
shalll32 assumes the temple to have been a ‘garbha-chaitya or hol¬ 
low pagoda. Such perhaps was also the view of R. D. Banerjiisa 
who described the main shrine of the temple as consisting of a ‘ nol- 
low-roofed chamber’, meaning probably a shrine open to the sky. 
But such open shrines, during this period at least, are extremely rare, 
if not unknown. It is reasonable to presume that this stupendous 
composition was capped by some sort of superstructure. The terrac¬ 
ed arrangement of the structure would appropriately suggest a roof 
rising in receding tiers over the vaults spanning the different ambula¬ 
tory galleries, broken by gables, possibly with dormer windows, over 
the projections on each face. On the analogy of the Pagan temples 
it is possible to suggest again tliat the tall masonry pile in the centre 
supported a ciu*vilinear Mkhara as the crowning element of this colos¬ 
sal composition. This kind of roof and superstructure suits not onlv 
the analogy of the Pagan temples, but also the evidences of shrines 
shown in relief in East Indian sculptures or sketched in miniature 
in East Indian manuscript illuminations. 

The type of temple laid bare at Paliaqour has been described as 
enb’rely unknown in Indian archaeology. Indian literaturel34 on 
architecture, however, often refers to a type of building, known as 
Sarvatohhadra, which is descril^ed to be a square shrine with four 
entrances at the cardinal faces and with an ante-chamber on each 
side. Further, it should have uninterrupted galleries all around, 
should have five storeys and sixteen comers and many beautiful tur- 
rc'ts and spires. The temple at Paharpur, as now excavated, appro¬ 
ximates fundamentally to the Sawatobhadra type as described in 
Indian Mlpa texts. It is a many-terraced temple, each terrace corres¬ 
ponding to the height of a storey, consisting perhaps of a votive altar 
in each of the four projecting faces and surrounded by a continuous 
ambulatory in the second terrace, with further projections and pass¬ 
ages in the nevt lower terrace to extend the building commensurate 
to its height, a scheme that results in so many projecting and re-en¬ 
trant angles in the ground plan. It is also to be noted that the Jaina 

132 IttustfOted London News, January 29, 1927, p. 160. 

133 ASH, im-2% p. 109. . 

134 BtOiat Benihitd, Ul 36, also relevant commentary, Motsyo PuratfO, cfe. 269. 
34^ nsc^' |K 137, 
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chaturmukha (chaumukha), i.e. four images on four sides of a square 
block, which might have supplied the model for this elaborate struc¬ 
ture, was also known as pratma sarvatobhadrikS. In Indian temple ar¬ 
chitecture, thus, the type does not appear to have been unknown. The 
texts prescribe such a type for the use of the gods and the kings; if 
our reconstruction of the elevation of the Paharpur temple is accepts 
ed, a fair popularity of the type in Eastern India is evidenced by the 
not too infrequent representations of this type of shrines in the sculp¬ 
tures and paintings hailing from this region. In fact, such illustra¬ 
tions indicate that the type was possibly characteristic of Eastern 
India. 

This type of temple in Eastern India may be found to have influ¬ 
enced greatly the architectural activities of South-East Asia, espe¬ 
cially of Burma and Indonesia, the origins and associations of which 
had been an intriguing question with the archaeologists since the 
time of Fergusson. We have already referred to the points of ana¬ 
logy between the Paharpur temple and the square temples of Pagan 
in Bunna.l35 At the same time there are again certain points of di¬ 
vergence between the two. Though the shape and elevation of the 
Paharpur temple might have afforded a possible scope for imitation 
I)y the Burmese builders, there should be recognised a substantial 
difference in the general conception and arrangement of the Pagan 
temple as a whole. Dikshiti36 has refened to the Tjandi Loro Jong- 
grang and the Tjandi Sewu in Central Java as offering the nearest 
approximation to the plan and elevation of the Paharpur temple. 
“The general view of the former’', he says, “with angular projections, 
truncated pyracidal shape and horizontal lines of decoration, repro¬ 
duces the prominent characteristics of the Indian monument.” The 
plan of the main temple in each of two complexes, Tjandi Loro Jong- 
grang and Tjandi Sewu, also resembles that of the second terrace 
of the Paharpur temple. Further, clear analogies with the Indian 
temple are afforded by the terraced elevation and unbroken circum- 
ambulatory galleries in both the Javanese monuments. The colossal 
temple at Paharpur belongs definitely to an earlier period; the close 
connection between Eastern India and the archipelago is an estab¬ 
lished fact. In view, therefore, of a close similarity between the 
Paharpur temple on the one hand and the two Javanese monuments 
on the other, “the possibility is clearly suggested of the Indian monu¬ 
ment being the prototype.” 


135 S. K. Sanswati, Temples at Pagan, JGIS, IX, pp. 5*23 Mid pb. 

136 ASR, 1927-28, p. 30. 
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11 . SCULPTURE OF NORTHERN INDIA FROM 
A. D. 320 TO 989 

The rise of the Guptas and the consolidation of their power in 
terms of an imperial hegemony were destined not only to change the 
political set-up in India, but also to bring about outstanding achieve¬ 
ments in all spheres of life in general, and the field of art activity 
in particular. The rise of the imperial Guptas led to the decline and 
downfall of the Viirious foreign powers like the iSakas, Pahlavas, and 
the Kushanas, who had been dominating the scene since long. This 
ousting of the alien forces and the establishment of a unified king¬ 
dom by the Guptas, particularly over greater pait of Nortliem India, 
facilitated “the eiflorescence oi Indian genius in all its aspects” fos¬ 
tered by “the resurgence of a conscious national ideart. The impact 
of this on the art activit)' of the country was direct and conspicuous. 

Although the rule of the Guptas did not outlive the fifth centuiy, 
as a cultural epoch the Gupta period may be said to have extended 
from the fourth to the close of the sixth century. This period saw 
the culmination and fruition of all anterior trends and tendencies of 
artistic pursuis resulting in a unified and synthesised plastic expres¬ 
sion characterised by an unprecedented intellectual diction and 
spiritual depth. Due to the inherent potentiality, both in spirit and 
type, of this plastic expression, whatever sculpture was produced 
throughout the length and breadth of India during the period bet¬ 
ween the fourth and the sixth centuries breathed the same air, and 
even subsequently, its legacy seems to have determined the norms of 
the derivatives. Gupta sculpture, tlierefore, marked the apogee bet 
ween its preceding formative crecendo and the waning aftermath, 
and the effect of this highest achievement was not restricted to any 
particular region alone, but was shared with equal enthusiasm 
throughout the country and even outside. This explains why the 
art of the Gupta period is most aptly referred to as the ‘Classical’ 
art of India. It is ‘Classical’ because of its intrinsic quality of high- 
order, which was shared throughout the country but was never pa¬ 
rallelled earlier or later, and which, serving as veritable index, helps 
us appreciate the nature of achievements accruing to anterior or 
posterior artistic practices in the country.2 

1 S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Setdpture, (henceforth SIS) Calcutta, 1957, 

p. 120. 

2 The word ‘Classical’, as applied to qualify Indian art of the period of the Guptas, 
has been explained by scholars in different ways. One scholar has interpreted this 
word as meaning “a form of purism through which Gupta art retains—despite a some¬ 
what cold elegance—a robustness and simplicity of stylisation frmn which spring 
a creative vigour and richness of invention far removed from the academic dasdcal”. 
See Encyclopaedia of World Art, London, 1963, VII, p. 055. 
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After the Guptas, Harshavardhana of the Pushyabhuti family 
raised up in the seventh century an imperial authority with Kanauj 
as the centre. But his reign was short-lived, it did not have a dynas¬ 
tic succession, and, quite logically, his period' art historically 
speaking, was rather uneventful. In fact, in the latter half of 
the seventh century, there being no imperial leadership, Northern 
India was virtually in chaos, both politically and culturally. The in¬ 
terim leadership shifted freely and frequently resulting in the varia¬ 
tions of the political map of India at random following the con¬ 
quests of satellite powers. As a consequence, separatism coupled 
with regional bigotry started asserting, and this meant an obvious 
disintegration of the Gupta Classical tradition of art. Art, particular¬ 
ly sculptural art, did no longer have a common denominator irres¬ 
pective of its station, but parochialism and regional idiosyncrasies 
virtually contributed not only to the dismemberment of the Classi¬ 
cal fabric, but also to a sort of retrogression in the creative output 
of the sculptural art. Of course it.did not take long to check the 
process of this retrogression and to regenerate a somewhat similar 
attitude towards art throughout Northern India, but with a conscious 
topographical relevance. Thereby was ushered in, roughly from the 
middle of the eighth century onwards, what is known as ‘medieval- 
iism’ or ‘medieval factor in Indian art, which, stricktly speaking, did 
not amount to the negation of everything of Classical Indian art, 
but was neverthele.s.s an eventual new interpretation of the latter in 
terms of the changed socio-political context of the period and its 
consequent bearing on the means and methods of art. 

GENERAL CHARACTERISTICS OF 
■IHE GUPTA SCULPTURE 

In the pre-Gupta sculpture of Bharhut and Sanchi the artist seems 
to have viewed the human figure, almost invariably, as but a com¬ 
plement to the worlds of the flora and the fauna. In other words, 
human figures are represented there as one of the numerous mani¬ 
festations of Nature. But in the Gupta sculptural art, human figures 
are not merely a manifestation, but rather the representation, of 
Nature with all its grandeur. The Gupta sculptor used the human 
figure as the vehicle for the transmutation of Nature into art. Na¬ 
turally, therefore, his main concern was die human figure and how 
to make the various features of its form relevant to what exists in 
the vegetal and animal worlds, in other words, in Nature at large. 
In fact, the articulation of all natural phenomena in terms of me 
human figure was the basic artistic proposition before the Gupta 
sculptor, whereas predecessors were cimtent with representing 
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man only as a part of Nature. This discovery of the potentiahty of 
the human Bgure was a major breakthrough, which enthused the 
Gupta sculptor to explore all possible comprehensible means to give 
expression to the new idea, viz., to epitomise the .Nature through the 
human body-form. To him, therefore, the preferred form in art 
seems to have been the human figure in various contexts and capa¬ 
cities. 

Between the pre-Gupta and Gupta sculpture, hence, there is not 
merely a chronological distance, but a distinct change in the basic 
points of reference, preference, and, consequently, of the entire aes¬ 
thetic outlook. This change, of course , did not come all of a sudden. 
It was obviously an outcome of all anterior art practices and of the 
experiences gained thereby, sustained by a series of political and 
socio-economic factors which also helped the Guptas build and con¬ 
solidate their imperial power. Already in the sculptures of Amara- 
vati and Mathura the symptoms of this change of attitude were 
evident, and when it culminated in the Gupta pciiod, its impact was 
so strong and widespread that it seemed to have been a birth without 
a pre-natal preparation.. The. experimentations carried out in these 
centres of art, during the preceding century, bequeathed to the Gupta 
sculptors the benefit of the results of their experience. The scluptors 
of the Gupta period presumably took up a new approach to the pro¬ 
position as well, partly because they might have realised the limita¬ 
tions of the approach undertaken by their predecessors, and, obvious¬ 
ly, also because they had superior intellectual ability for doing things. 

Although the Gupta sculptor represented the entire nature in terms 
of the human figure and its actions, he showed no intentiem of rele¬ 
gating Nature to any sort of insignificance or unimportance;^ rather 
he was more dependent on Nature in so far as he was keen to em¬ 
body in the human figure itself all the essential qualities of the 
vegetal and aniimal worlds of Nature. The human figure in the 
Gupta sculpture is characterised by a disciplined vitahty which is no 
doubt the. abstracted essence of all the possible ramifications of 
Nature. The youth or the youthfulness being the veritable vehicle 
of vitality, the Gupta sculptor invariably preferred a youthful human 
figure, be it of a divine or a mortal being. But in his Verification of 
the youth he never failed to appreciate that die real insignia of the 
you& is not a lewd vigour, but a rhythm of liveliness. 

This realisation of the indispensability of a discipline co-existing 

3 In iact, in the Gupta art. Nature is given more prominent role than what it was 
assigned earlier. See R. C. Majumdar (ed).. Classical Age, (henceforth CA), Bombayi 
1954. p. 5ie. 
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with vitality in a human figure, to make it basically relevant to Na¬ 
ture and artistically more expressive, led the Gupta sculptor to abs¬ 
tract and then to redistribute, according to his own understanding 
and preference, the characteristic features of numerous forms and 
norms of Nature pertaining to the concepts of discipline, vitality, or 
both. He analysed, and as if singled out, the characteristic features 
of objects and subjects in Nature for transmutation into the various 
limbs of the human figure, so that the latter always retained their 
reference or relevance [sadmija) to Nature on the one hand, and the 
physiological concept of the anatomy of tin; human figure, on the 
other. For this kind of sophisticated expression the sculptor had to 
use a language formulalc'd In himself with the newh' oriented voca- 
liuliuy of aesthetic forms and noims tlrawu out from the repertoire 
of Nature, and as such understandalde to the majority of the peo¬ 
ple. The rhythmic torsion of the body conve}'ed the sense of the 
gliding undulation of a sprightful creeper. The drooping eyelids of 
a serene and contemplative face, particularly of a Buddha figure, 
have their parallels in the soft and tender lotus petals. The neck is 
likened to a conehshcll with its spiral curves representing the folds 
on that limb. The simile for the thigh is cither the firm and resilient 
trunk of a plantain tree or of a young elephant. Through the in¬ 
genuity of similar olher poetic analogies the Gupta sculptor, in fact, 
extended the visual meaning of the human from beyond its mere 
anatomical structure, and this new aesthetic vision enriched the ex¬ 
pressive content of the entire Gupta sculpture. 

In the very attempt to discover the correspondence between va¬ 
rious limbs and lineaments of the human form and certain distinctive 
elements of different forms and norms of Nature lay the genesis of 
certain amount of idealisatiem and intellectualisation of the forms 
represented in Gupta art in gencial, and in the Gupta sculpture in 
particular. This constituent element of idealisation gradually led to 
the systematisation of a series of aesthetic canons in teims of various 
attitudes {iisana), gestures [mudrd), flexions (bhanga), proportion and 
measurement {Icilamdna), and iconographic signs {pratimdlaksham). 
The intellectual discijiline, the soul of Gupta art, elevated it from the 
surfeit of earthliness of Mathura, and, at the same time, discarded 
the sensuousness of the Veiigi school. The Gupta sculptor formulat¬ 
ed, so to say, a rationale of these two fundamental aesthetic points 
of view upheld in the anterior art practices, and represented the 
human figure with the confidence of a vital human existence, but 
characterised by a subtle spiritual illumination. Through the fully 
rounded modelling of die body and the transparent luminosity of its 
texture, the human figures in the Gupta sculptine expresed its phy- 
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sical energy and also the vital current {prma) of life. At the same 
time, the face is lit up with a hitherto-unknown experience of wisdom 
whi(^ contributed to a definite contemplative concentration not only 
in the facial expression, but in the totality of the form itself. The 
wisdom that seized the art was the outcome of the experience of 
seeing the outside world with open eyes, and the inner world with 
eyes closed. The most meaningful expression of the combined vi¬ 
sions of the two worlds can be seen in the invariable half-closed 
eyes with drooping eyelids of the faces of human figures, divine or 
mortal, in the Gupta sculpture. And therein lies the true significan¬ 
ce of the concept of yoga (union'^ between the physical and spiritual 
aspects of life, which was the guiding principh' not only of the plas¬ 
tic arts, but prcsumabl)' also of all spheres of activities during the 
Gupta period. 

This element of communion of the bod\ and mind made the form 
of the human figure meaningful beyond its formal connotation. There 
was no need, hence, for the ascription of any nervous tension or 
muscular configuration in the body for suggesting physical energy. 
Whatever the action, the body remained in easy and relaxed con¬ 
templative state of being, but nevertheless, it did not, for that matter, 
lose its import of potential vigour or even virulence. Whatever the 
mood and sentiment expressed by the human figures, they were in¬ 
variably characterised by a complete detachment from all human 
contingencies and from one another, even though a number of them 
were composed in a group and they were supposed to be emotionall)' 
interrelated or to paiticipate in a common action. 

So far as the theme is concerned, the sculptures of the Gupta period 
can broadly be divided into two categories: fi) free and independent 
sculptures,, mostly of the nature of cult images, and (ii) the narra¬ 
tive reliefs. The former category includes on the one hand the 
images of the Buddha having monastic simplicity of form and hiera¬ 
tic discipline in the overall bearing, and on the other, those of the 
Bodhisattvas and Bralimanical cult divinities shown with lavish 
jewellery and apparel and expressing a somewhat greater relaxation 
in bearing. The contrast between these two groups of statuaries in 
terms of their respective aesthetic import is too obvious, and the 
recognition of the two divergent trends simultaneously is a veritable 
evidence of the richness and variety existing even within a singular 
themetic motif. The stone sculptures of the Buddha are often provided 
with large circular halo or nimbus which, being most delicately 
ornamented with intricate carvings, served as a visual metaphor, as 
if, for ostentation contrasting with the serene simplicity of the figure 
of the Buddha in front. The other important category of sculptures. 
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viz., .the narrative reliefs, particularly those depicting the legends of 
the Buddha, are, by and large, very much sytematised in their formal 
compositions which often betray a sense ol monotony about them. 
The episodes are often arranged one above the other in several tiers. 
The compositions are conventional but, nevertheless, the personages 
represented in such narrative reliefs appear invariably with all ele¬ 
ments of liveliness as the sculptures could possibly express with a 
visual idiom. 

Technically speaking, Gupta sculpture is characterised by a full 
rounded volume of the plashc form with soft and delicate modelling 
and properly co-ordinated contours. The lines, particularly those 
dejBning the form, are softly gliding and rhythmically flowing. 
These lines, as well as the various planes of the form, melt into one 
another. The plastic treatment of the body is delicate and sensitive 
with a luminosity of texture. The physiognomy is elegant and 
devoid of any pathological blemishes. The physiognomical form 
and its anatomical specifications are conceived mostly as an idea, 
and not necessarily as an optical proposition. The drapery is in¬ 
variably transparent, and hence does not disturb the plastic effect 
of the part of the body it is supposed to cover. Ornaments, very 
sparingly ascribed to the body, are mostly well-integrated with it. 
The facial expressions, iirespective of the actions, are mostly serene 
and contemplative witli obliquely cut eyes having drooping eyelids. 
What counts most for the excellence of Gupta sculpture is that here 
every form expresses itself within a definite line-motive; the figures 
admit of consolidation within a definite silhouette. This silhoueth. 
is more than the fortuitous cessation of the visibility of the form. The 
contours are co-ordinated in such a way as to effect the correct 
degree of the play of light and darkness, which eventually is subor¬ 
dinated to the plastic form. In fact, a unique sense of proportion and 
relevance pervades almost each and every production in which 
there is hardly any element of exuberance or superfluity. 

EVOLUTION OF GUPTA SCULPTURE 

The maturity that Indian art acquired during the Gupta period 
was no doubt an outcome of its adolescence in the Kushana art of 
Mathura and the art of Amaravati of fhe Ven^ school. In the for¬ 
mer, a hi^ degree of excellence in plasticity was achieved, whereas 
the latter excelled in elegance. In the Gupta art, these two elements 
were synthesised, but only after they were rationalised to the ex¬ 
tent of their relevance and validity to the expressive content. In 
fact, the socio^cultural aspirations of the Gupta period were best ex* 
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pressed through the ideology of a ‘conquered mind residing in a 
disciplined body\4 In this tiicrc was no scope for excesses, imper'- 
fections, and disorderliness. In the sculptural art of the Gupta 
period, therefore, the stolid dignity and mundane bearing of the 
plasticity of the Kushana idiom had to be contained and toe idul- 
gent grace and elegance of Amaravati restrained by the spiritual re¬ 
demption and efficiency in technique. The Gupta sculptors having 
succeeded in performing this, the art of the period acquired ripe 
maturity, and practically the fruition and culmination of all anterior 
aspirations. 

The lead, and in fact, the major orientation in this direction were 
given at two places; Mathura and Sanialh, leading to the emergence 
of the two fundamental styles of Gupta sculpture known after these 
two places of their origin, and of a number ol their geographical 
variations of subsidiary importance. The Mathura style represents 
the phase of transition from the grandeur of monumental bearing of 
the Kushana idiom to the grace and serene dignity of the Gupta 
Classical ideal upheld by the sculptures for Samath. Mathura 
sculpture was made of moderately fine red sandstone admitting 
detailed carving but not a very defined treatment. At Samath, the 
material used was a cream coloured sandstone which was quite suit¬ 
able for intricate details and a fine finish. 

Although sculptures assignable, on veritable indication of choiio- 
logy, to Ae initial phase of Gupta art are few and far between, it is 
perhaps an anticipated coincidence that the earliest dated example 
of Gupta sculpture, so far known, belongs unmistakably to toe 
Mathura style, although the sculpture concerned has been found 
from Bodhgaya. It is an image of a Bodhisattva,5 dated in the year 
64 of Mah^aja Trikamla. Although controversy hangs over the iden¬ 
tification of this king and the era to which the date of the inscription 
should be referred to, the palaeography of the latter and also the 
style of the sculpture would suggest a fourth century date,6 whicli 
will also be the case if the date of the inscription is referred to in the 
Gupta era. The Bodhgaya Bodhisattva, however, is not only exe¬ 
cuted in the red sandstone of the Mathura type, but has also some 
characteristics of the Kush^a style of Msffiura: massivenss, and 
heavy stolidity of the physical form, and the schematic treatment of 
the folds of drapery on the left shoulder and forearm. But it con¬ 
tains some stylistic innovations as well; the body has been trans- 


4 Saraswati, op. dt., p. 133« 

5 O'A, fig. 35. 

6 Sanawatl, op. p. ],38« 
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formed in terms of a stem discipline, the three folds of the neck have 
been clearly shown to convey the sensitivity of the plastic surface, 
and' the deep navel has been emphatically sHown although that part 
of the body was supposed to be concealed beneath the robe hanging 
from the leftshoulder downwards. Ihis is indicative of the trans¬ 
parency of the drapery. Above all, the eyes with drooping eyelids 
and the glance directed to the tip of the nose are conspicuously 
indicative of the figure being absorbed in deep meditation. The 
plasticity of the modelling, ttie sensitivity ol the plastic surface, the 
transparent drapery, and above all, the serene contemplative mien of 
the Bodhgaya Bodhisattva coniorm to all the basic requirements of 
a Classical Gupta sculpture, and hence, their co-existence with some 
veritable features of kushaiia art of Mathura, as underlined above, 
was unmistakable symptom of an escalatng change that was des¬ 
tined to result in the fulfilment of the Gupta Classical ideal ip the 
sculptures of Sarnath. 

It has to be remembered that the Bodligaya image cannot be ex¬ 
plained away as an aberration. Jn some other sculptures of the 
Mathura school of the early fourth century a.d. also the symptoms 
of an impending change in the aesthetics of figure-sculptures can 
be noticed. A reddish brown sandstone head of uncertain identity, 
found from Mathura and now in the Los Angeles County Museum 
of Art?, is far advanced from similar Kushana forms, particularly 
in the rotundity of form in the modelling of the region of the chin. 
A somewhat similar treatment is noticed in tlie head of Siva in the 
stele from Kaus^blS, where also symptoms in alignment with the 
approach towards Gupta Classical ideal are evident. The calm and 
concentrated inner absorption noticed in the fourth century Saivite 
head from Mathura,9 now in the Calmann Gallery, London, anti¬ 
cipates similar traits of the Bodhgaya Bodhisattva, also of the Ma¬ 
thura atelier. The calm expression of tranquility articulated by the 
sculptor through the drooping eyelids, and also the idealised plasti¬ 
city of modelling, which bring about the idea of the meditative con¬ 
templation, were presumably what the sculptors of Mathura were 
busy in accomplishing in the fourth century. 

The achievements of the fourth centmy Mathura sculptures, best 
expressed in the Bodhgaya Bodhisattva image, presumably caught 
up the attention of the sculptors of the other centres including those 
outside India. Some sculptures from Sarnath, belonging tp the 

7 H. Zimmer, The Art of Indian Asia, II, See New York, 1954, pi. 100. 

S K. Fischer, Schopfmgen InclL^cher Kunst, Koln, 1959, fig. 126. 

9 CA, fig. 39. 
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fourth century, seem to be tlir^ cognates of the Bodhgaya Bodhisat- 
tva. A remarkable example of such a possible derivation is tlie 
celebrated fourth century Buddha iinagct<^ in clhtjana-mudra at 
Anuradhapur in Sri-Larika. This figure, however, shows a greater 
degree of emancipation from the stolid aud mundane bearing of the 
Kushana art. But it was at Sarnath that ihe seeds of the Gupta Classi¬ 
cal ideal in sculpture drawn out from Mathura had their proper ger¬ 
mination leading to a glorious harvest of numerous sculptures having 
inimitable mastery over technique and aesthetic diction. This seems 
to have been achieved in the fifth c'cnlury, when the sum total of the 
achievements of the Classical idiom amounted to a delicate and sen¬ 
sitive treatment of the plastic surface making it smooth, supple, and 
shining, a slender and seemingly weightless physiognomy, a relaxed 
and rhythmic attitude of the body expressing certain amount of lithe¬ 
ness and movement, a transparent drapery clinging to the body, and, 
above all, a calm and reposeful expression in the face seemingly lit 
up with wisdom. Not only the figures of the Buddha, but those of 
the divinities of the other faiths, including even the secular figure 
sculptures of Sarnath, belonging to the fifth centun', had these char¬ 
acteristics common in them. 

But unfortunately, there docs not exist sufficient dated evidence 
for the ‘pre-Classical' Sarnath sculptures, and similarly, ver)^ few of 
the major works of the Mathura atelier in the mature Gupta style 
bears a dated inscription, leaving virtually no scope for the under¬ 
standing of the phase of transition from Mathura to Sarnath. But 
on the basis of whatever dated evidence we have at our disposal, it 
will appear that the median date for the ‘Classical’ phase of the 
latter was around a.d. 475, as is evidenced by three dated sculptures 
of the standing Buddha,n all of them from Sarnath and now pre¬ 
served in the museum at the same place. One of them is dated in 
A.D. 473-74, and the other two bear a date in a.d. 476-77. These 
figures show an interesting combination of a distinct hieratic frontal- 
ity and a subtle contraposto, and their bodies have the quality of 
litheness and equipose together with a felicitous melting and lilen- 
ding of the various planes of the body surface. The drapery is trans¬ 
parent and hence the sensitivity of the plastic surface is eloquently 
expressed. Moreover, ihe faces, with eyes cast downwards, as through 
in introspection, preserve a benign expression. But in spite of these, 
the persistence of the influence of the Mathura school in terms of 
the hieratic fi^ntality and statuesque dignity in these figures is 

10 Shennan E. Lee, History of Far Eastern Art, New York, fig. 135. 

11 AfHbus Asioe^ XXV, 1962, p. 182, figs. 3-5. 
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clearly discemable. In basic ilylistic and iconographlc consider¬ 
ations, these fibres have proximity with a standing Buddha figure 
from Mathura (now preserved in the National Museum),12 although 
the latter has some differences from the former as well. The stan¬ 
ding Buddha figure from Mathura, as mentioned above, is perhaps 
one of die most remarkable productions of the Mathura school of the 
Gupta period. It stands in samapada, the left hand holding up a 
portion of the sanghati^ while the right, which is broken now, pre¬ 
sumably showed the ahhaya-mndra. The head of the figure has be¬ 
hind it a huge decorated also. Unlike the Samath Buddhas, the 
figure has the pleats of the sanghati deineated in string-course formu¬ 
lations across the chest and down the front of the l>ody. Moreover, 
the facial expression of the figure, although serene and contempla- 
tiv^'e, does not have the same spirit of enlightenment as is noticed in 
their Samath counterparts. Although the Samath pieces seem to be 
of a superior intellectual expression, what transpires from ^he study 
of the three dated Buddha figures from Samath, discussed above, is 
that since these are not positively the best products of the Samath 
schoo, till as late of a.d, 477 Samath presumably could not achieve 
the stylistic excellence for which it is so famous. It appears that those 
worls which are generally considered as the best expressions of the 
Classical phase of Samam were produced at least a quarter of a 
century later than the three dated standing Buddha figures from 
Samath mentioned above. This will mean that the Classical phase 
of Samath was reached in round about ad. 500, a period when the 
imperial power of the Guptas had virtually collapsed. 

Undoubtedly one of the best productions of the Classical phase of 
Samath, and the most celebrated in view of the ‘appropriateness of 
its iconographic content to the Samath sanctuary’, is the sculpture 
representing the Buddha as delivering his first sermon. It showsis 
the Master as seated in the vajrapartjanka attitude with hands dis¬ 
posed in the teaching gesture {dharmacakramudra). He is seated on 
a throne with two leogryphs supporting a lintel having makara ends 
On the plinth of the throne is the representation of the Wheel of the 
Law, flanked by two deer, indicating the Deer Park (Mrigadava“ 
Samath), and by seven figures, five of them no doubt represent the 
first adherents of the faith, and the remaining two, possibly the 
donor couple.l4 Behind the head of the Buddha is the circular halo 

12 Lee, op. cU., fig. 119. 

13 c;a, fig. 37, 

14 Saraswatii op, ott., p. 136. It has, however, to be pointed out that all Ae sevCT 
figures represented on the plinA of Ae seat of Ae Buddha are not Tmeelin^. Only 
Aa twp figure pn Ap pxtpenw loft are shpwr as hpeeling, whereas Ae 
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{prabhS) decorated with a broad band of intricate floral designs 
within beaded borders. On either side of this nimbus, there is a 
flying figure of a gandharva. 

In spite of- its frontal orientation and an apparently static bearing, 
the image is no doubt one of the best plastic expressions of the 
Classical idiom of the Gupta sculputure. Its narrow chest and shoul¬ 
der, soft and delicate mt^elling, easy and flowing contours, melting 
planes of the plastic surface, transparent drapery, and the counten¬ 
ance of calm and peaceful contemplation iu-c eloquently expressive 
of the restrained grace and spiritual dignity which the image symbo¬ 
lises. Its frontality and to some extent the symmetrical precision in 
the disposition of the limbs betray admittedly some architectonic air 
about the image, nevertheless, these could not undo the overall effect 
of an aesthetic charm contributed by the simple and austere plastic 
treatment of the body of the Master and its contrast with the lavish¬ 
ness of the exquisitely carved ornamentations on the throne and the 
aureole. Composed between the two flying gandharvas on top and 
the seven figures in adoption below, the image of the Buddha with 
its reposeful dignity is conspicuous as a form not only devoid of any 
frivolous mobility like that of the gandharvas, but also of the affect- 
tion of the lifeless pattern of the gestures of the monks in adoration. 
The face lit up with a contemplative inner absorption conveys the 
idea of wisdom (hodhi), and the surface texture of shining smooth¬ 
ness of Chunar sandstone has contributed to the sophisticated bear¬ 
ing of the entire body of the image. 

Although veiy few other sculptures from Samath could attain a 
similar, not to speak of a superior, aesthetic and technical achieve¬ 
ment as noticed in the Buddha image discussed above, mention 
should be made of some of them in order to understand the aesthe¬ 
tic standard that was achieved at the Samath atelier. The head of 
the Buddha,15 now preserved in the National Museum, is a veritable 
example of Samath art. The face is sensuous with full lips, aquiline 
nose and eyelids drawn with sinuous curves. But at the same time, 
its dispassionate expression with eyes looking inwards effectively 
parallels the formal proporties of the sensuous with those of the 
realm of metaphysics. ‘There is a taut discipline in the geometric, 

five seem to be seated on some kind of a raised seat, pwnting to Aeir difference in 
status from the other two figures on the extreme left. Interestingly, of these two 
kneeling figures, one is that of a female, and the other one seems to be that of » 
child. The latter is very much damaged, and this led, Sherman Lee to count the 
total number of figures flanking the Wheel as six. See Lee, op. cit, p. 107. 

15 SfeUft Kraiwisph, Tffe Aft flf Indk Thmgh fh0 Ages, Lflndqn, 1965, flgj JKK 
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highly abstract forms which underlie the shaj:)e^pf the head or the 
hair-curls, neck and eye-brows; \'et the total effect of the face is that 
of a humane and benign power/16 Three standing Buddha images 
from Samath,i7 now in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, preserve the 
evidence for the evolution of the Sarnath idiom towards a new direc¬ 
tion. These figures, on the surface, seem to be allied to a.d. 476-77 
images from Sarnath mentioned above, but on a closer analysis, 
they appear to be their successors in point of stylo. The head is 
comparatively smaller, the limbs further elongated, the torso 
‘narrower, shorter and less articulated and weighty,’ and, above all, 
the figures seem to strive for more elegance. They no doubt belong 
to a different aesthetic vision and workmanship than that the Sarnath 
artists had been engaged with in the preceding years, and they 
presumably hold out the symptoms of the movemnt of the Sarnath 
idiom towards a striving for the realisation of the body as an unified 
organism and its movement closer to reality, though betraying a 
predilection for elegance, sensuousness, and formal grace. 

The excellence of iha sculptral altainmcnts that Sarnath had 
during the fifth century, did also touch upon the plastic activities 
of Mathura during the same period. But qualitatively speaking the 
artistic activity at Mathura, particularly in teims of the production 
of Buddhist sculptures, during the period from the fifli century^ 
onwards was considerably at- lower ebb than that at Sarnath. It 
seems that already in the sixth centurv, Mathura vvas seized upon 
with a degree somewhat retrogression, as is evident from examples 
like the Buddha image,A8 dated a.d. 549-50, from Mathura, in 
which are to be noticed features like squat and heavy proportions, 
pre-Gupta type of simple radiate halo, a lotus hctwcHMi the feet—all 
reminiscent of the standing Buddha and Eodhisath a images of the 
Kush^a period. 

REGIONAL manifestations OF 
rilE GUPTA IDIOM 

What was achieved in the fourth, fifth, and early sixth centuries 
at Mathura and Sarnath could not remain confined to these two 
places along. The exjierience gained at these centres was presumably 
shared by various other places througout India, and all the regions 
naturally produced sculptures which qualitatively approximated the 

18 John M.’ Raienfiekl, “On the Dated Carvings of Sarmth", Artihm Asiae, XX\^ 
15)82, p. 22. 

17 Artiim Asiae, V. XXV, 1962, p. 182, figs,* 6-8 

18 J. Ph. Vogel, "La Setflptura de Mathura”, Ars AsiaHca, XV Paris, 1939. 
jiL X^La- 
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standard reached at^ Mathura and Samath, except for the few 
occasional fallings resulting mostly from socio-religious pre-conditions 
or variations of technical skill, Neverthelss, the sculptures all over 
India during these centuries had the Gupta Classical ideal as the 
common denominator. To study the reverberations of the Gupta 
Classical art in northern India, three broad geographical divisions of 
the entire region can be postulated, viz., Madhyadesa, Eastern India, 
and Western India. 

Madhyadeia 

A few interesting sculptures; like the image of Karttikeyal9 from 
Banaras, the head of Siva or Lokesvara from Samath ,20 the Ekamu- 
khalihaga2l from Khoh (Madhya Pradesh), the Apsara22 from 
Gwalior (Madhya Pradesh), the image of Gahga23 from Besnagar 
(Madhya Pradesh), and the sculptures in the Siva temple at 
Bhumara24 (Madhya Pradesh)—all belonging to the Gupta period— 
have no doubt the registration of the distinctive Samath idiom of 
of poise and balance, but they seem to be plastically heavier and 
spiritually inferior, for lack of refinement in modelling and felicity 
of the contours. The figure of Karttikeya from Banaras, referred to 
above, betrays many of its inadequacies to bring it down to the 
aesthetic norms of die preceding centuries, although the image has 
an overall charm and elegance. Not only the laterally spread up face 
and the broad flattened chest, but also the cmdity of the plastic 
form, as noticed particularly in the delineation of the feet, are the 
features reminiscent of the characteristics of Kushana art. The idea 
of serene contemplation as has been articulated in the head of Siva 
of Lokesvara from Samath, referred to above, seems to have 
undergone a transformation bv the time the same concept was ar¬ 
rested in the Ekamukhalinga from Khoh. In the latter, the meaning¬ 
fulness of the plastic expression has been enhanced by the sensitivity 
of the modelling and the delicacy of the gliding linear contours. The 
Apsara from Gwalior and Besnagar Ganga deal with an artistic pro¬ 
position viz., the delineation of the female from, which does not 
seems to have been the favourite subject with the sculptors of 
Samath of the Classical period. Nevertheless, the unmistakable 

19 C’A. fig, 44. 

20 Ibid., fig. 46. 

21 IMd.^ fig. 48. 

22 IMd., fig. 45. 

23 Ibid., fig. 49. 

24 Benjamin Rowland. Thf Ari and Afvhitactufe of India. Hamnondswortb, 19SP 
pi. 79. 

H-75 
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Classical note about them cannot escape notice. Ibe flexions in the 
body and the elongation of the limbs, particularly in the figure of 
the river goddess, to^tiber with the fully rounded contours are the 
reverberations of the Gupta Classical ideal. The figures and floral 
scrolls on die door-jamb at Bhumara are characterised by the refine¬ 
ment of delicate carving emphasising the rhythm of the movement 
of die floral designs and of the other forms. The reliefs carved on 
the architectural pieces from Garhwa25 (near Allahabad) have 
veritable Gupta characteristics in plastic treatment and overall 
effect. The figures, even in group combinations, breathe an air of 
detachment, although they retain the spontaneity of existence and 
relevance to the narrative content. An interesting seated Buddha 
image26 found from Mankuwar (near Allahabad) is dated in the 
Gupta year 129 (= a.d. 448-49). Apart from its conspicuous shaven 
head and webbed fingers of the hands, this image has some verv 
interesting stylistic features. The drapery of the figure has affinity 
with the Samath mode, but, plastically speaking, it is of a different 
level of achievement than that reached at Sarnath. Massive and 
squat proportions of the body, stiff and heavy hands, a facial expres¬ 
sion of self-awareness and assertiveness— these characteristics of 
the image invariably link it with the style of Mathura, and point to 
the survival of the anterior trends in the works belonging to the 
Classical period of the Guptas. 

The Dasavatara (Vishnu) temple at Deogarh (Uttar Pradesh) has 
some sculptures depicting interesting formulations of the Gupta 
Classical ideal. This temple, hence its sculptures, should be dated 
round the last quarter of the sixth century, although some scholars 
suggest a later date.27 The temple has sculptured friezes adorning 
the sides of the basement, and three beautiful alto-relivo sculptures 
in the niches, one on each of the three sides of the sanctum. The 
friezes, depicting mostly the stories of the epics and the Puf^nas. 
speak of the nature of transformation that had occurred in the field 
of narrative reliefs during the past few centuries. Following the 
older tradition, the figures are executed with a rustic simplicity, but 
there has been bv now an infusion of some element of sophistication 
in them. That due to a dignified bearing and disciplined vigour 
these figures breathe an air of calm detachment is evident from the 
examples like the panels depicting the birth story of Krishna or the 


25 CA, fi^s. 40-42. 

20 Ibid., fig. 48. 

3T Ariibtfs Asiae, Vol. XXV, 1962, pp. 169ff. 
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episode of the release of Ahalya by Rama.28 ihe impact of the 
Gupta Classical ideal is more evident in the sculptures contained in 
the niches of the temple. One of them, know as the Nara-Narv3ya^a 
panel,29 belongs to the same sublime plastic conception and spiri¬ 
tual experience of Samath. The figures, both of Nara and 
Narayana, are characterised by effeminate elongation of limbs, flowing 
linear contours, organic movement, refined modelling, and also a 
calm detachment. The figures in the Gafendramoksha panel,30 have 
an interesting sense of orsanic movement created by the varied 
directions of the parts of the body of Visnu seated on Garuda. This 
sense of movement is more apparent in the figure of Vishmi in the 
Anantasayl panel,3i where, although the representation is of Vishnu 
lying reposeful on the World Serpent, the plastic statement, surpri¬ 
singly, partakes of a sweeping sense of line suggested not only by 
the counter-directions of the head, the legs, the arms, and the torso 
of the figure of Vishnu, but also by the serpentine quality of his 
garland. 

The Classical Gupta plastic tradition as received and interpreted 
by the sculptures of the Malava region is best expressed through 
the examples like the images of Ganga from Besnagar,32 Apsara 
from Gwalior,33 the standing Siva from Mandasor,34 the image of 
Narasimha in the Gwalior Museum,35 the sculptures on the lintel of 
the toram at Pawaya,36 the celebrated carved figures on the live 
rocks of the Udaygiri37 caves near Bhilsa, and also the Buddhist 
figures sculptures of the caves at Bagh.38 In the overall artistic 
vision, all Aese sculptures have no doubt a general affinity, parti¬ 
cularly in respect of their somewhat sturdy physical types, but, 
nevertheless,' diey hold out equally the various modifications and 
interpretations that the sculptors of diis area were giving to their 
inherited experience of the Sanchl days through the technical 

28 A. K, Coomaraswamy, History of Indian and Indonesian Art, New York, 1965. 
Hg. 107. 

29 M. S. Vats, “The Gupta Temple at Deogarh”, Memoirs of the Archaeological 
Survey of India, 70, Delhi, 1952, pi. 11a. 

30 Zimmer, op. cit., pt. 110. 

31 CA, fig. 50. 

32 Ibid., fig. 49. 

33 Ibid., fig. 45. 

34 Ibkt., p. 522. 

35 Cbomaraswamy, op. cit, fig. 170. 

30 Archaeologicdl Survey of India, 1924-25, p. 165, pi. XLIII (c) & (d). 

37 Some scholars hold now that the famous Udaygfri Varaha should not be 
garded as a Gupta contribution. See Journal of ihe InSan Society of Oftenlol Art. 
special number on Western Indian art, Calcutta, 1965-06, pp. 56-58. 

38 CA. p. 522. . . 
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efficiency imparted by the Classical Gupta art. While all these 
sculptures cannot be rated on the same level from the consideration 
of artistic excellence, particularly in view of the differences between 
one another in respect of their artistic proposition, a few of the 
sculptures stand out for special attention not only because of the 
conspicuity of the content, but also of the form. The relief sculp¬ 
tures of the Udaygiri caves, particularly the Varahavatara relief,39 
can be cited as an example. In representing the myth of the rescue 
of the Earth from the ocean by the Boar incarnation of Visnu, the 
artistic proposition involved was no doubt to express in terms of 
the carved rock, the emergent cosmic force, which by itself 
is huge and comanding but not awesome in the least. The artist has 
very efficiently given a convincing expression of this cosmic episode 
not only by the monumentality of the form, but also with the com¬ 
positional sobriety. The figure of Varaha-Vishnu, carved in bold re¬ 
lief, stands in contrast to the series of figures in very low relief, re¬ 
presented in four tiers. These figures represent the gods, the 
Adityas, Vasus, and Rudras,40 who stand in breathless attention 
obviously with reverential curiosity, to the magnificient performance 
of Visnu. The broad chest of the Var^a-Visnu, his rotund but 
resilient hands and legs, and perhaps the posture that he assumes, 
bring out the picture of gigantic grandeur coupled with, paradoxi¬ 
cally though, a sense of benign dignity. The almost semicircular 
configuration of the part of the body between the nose and the palm 
of the right hand of the figure of Varaha-Visnu and the diagonality 
of the placement of his emergent form no doubt express the idea of 
the supra-propensity of the cosmic force involved in die mythical 
event. To this has been added the movement of his rounded and 
serpentine garland which, due to the convulsions of the divine body 
is, as if, falling off the left shoulder. The figures of the Naga worship¬ 
ping the Lord at his feet, and of the Earth goddess clinging to his 
body, offer the picture of a contrast—perhaps a contrast between 
the primordial and the emergent. The numerous figures of gods, 
particularly in their somewhat unusual serried composition, probably 
spell out another sense of contrast, as if, between the ceaseless flux 
of the Universe and its mute static antecedent. 

The Varahavatara relief of Udaygiri has coimectedness with the 
Bhaja Surya relief of the earlier period; but this link is only on their 
sharing a common psychological air. The Udaygiri relief is far ad¬ 
vanced in maturity of technique and diction of articulation—no 

39 JMd., fig. 55. 

40 D. Mttra, "Varahft Cave of Udaygfri—An Icmiographic Study'*, Joumd of the 
Astatic Society, Vol. V, 1063, No. 34, pp. 99ff, 
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doubt, a contribution of the Gupta Classical idiom which touched 
upon the sculptural activity of central India through the preceding 
few centuries, and which made it stylistically relevant and vital to 
the subsequent art scene, particularly in the Deccan. 

Mention should be made in this connection of a few interesting 
metal sculptures which will give us an idea regarding the prevalent 
stylistic trend, as reflected in metal images, in Madhyadesa during 
the Classical period. Two bronze images of the Buddha are known 
from Dhanesar Khera (Banda district, U.P.), one of them is now 
preserved at the Nelson Gallery of Art, Kansas City,41 and the otlier 
belongs to a private collection.42 jhe former is an inscribed one, and 
on its basis the date of the sculptiure in the Gupta period is almost 
a certainty.43 In these can be seen the continuity of the Gandharan 
style: the conventional folds of the drapery, the predominant urm 
on the forehead, and the star type halo round the head. Some other 
bronze images of the Buddha with similar stylistic formulations have 
also come down to us from Phopnar44 in Madhya Pradesh. These 
sixth century bronze images, although betraying the echoes of the 
Gandh^a style in respect of the plastic treatment of the folds of the 
lower garment, seem to stand out as the prototypes of the later 
Nalanda school in many respects of stylistic affinity: the convention 
of regularly incised folds on the chest, sharp features of the face 
with a hook-like nose, eyes inlaid with silver, and pupils painted 
black. The Dhanesar Khera and Phopnar Buddhas presumably re¬ 
present a phase of experimentation in the style of metal images in 
which the touch of the true spirit and technical diction of the 
Classical Samath idiom was still to come. Only when this style had 
undergone the experience of the sublimity of the Classicism of the 
Sarnath school, it was possible for the sculptors to formulate images 
like the celebrated Sultangunj Buddha, which no doubt inspired 
many metal images of the Buddha of the Nalanda and Kurkihar 
studios of the subsequent period. 

Eastern India 

Eastern India seems to have given a different interpretation to the 
Classical idiom of Samath. Here the spiritualism and sublime deli¬ 
cacy of the art of Sarnath yielded to an emotional and perhaps also 

41 Rowland, op, cit,, fig. 86 (B). 

42 L. Ashton, The Art of India and Pakistan, Londori, 1947-48, pi. 32, No. 197. 

43 S. C^uma, “A Gupta Style Bronze Buddha”, Bulletin of the Cleoeland Museum 
of Aft, February, 1970, p. B5. 

44 M. Venkataramayya, ‘Sixth-Century bonzes from Phc^mar’, L(dU Kata, No. 
12. October, 1962, pp. 16-20 and {dk 
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a sensuous accent which was an obvious rejection of the ethnical 
and temperamental bearing of the people of the East. But surpris¬ 
ingly, it did not mean a change or replacement of one art idiom with 
another, but it was, so to say, an integration of the two, resulting 
in the production of numerous sculptures which synthesised the 
sublime spiritualism of Samath with the emotional and even the 
sensuous import of the Eastern mind. 

Quite a number of instances can be cited wherein this union bet¬ 
ween Classical Gupta trend and a regional predilection was effected. 
But this phenomenon is perhaps best illustrated in the colossal metal 
image of the Buddha^S (now in the Birmingham Art Gallery) from 
Sultanganj (Bihar). Its graceful dbhanga posture, transparent drapery, 
luminosity of the texture of the plastic surface, and, above all, the 
suavity of the hnear contours are no doubt the contributions of the 
ideology of the aesthetics of the plastic traditions of the Classical 
Gupta are of Samath. But the sensitivity of the bent finger-tips, the 
deep shadow round the eyes, and also the lines drawn from the 
nostrils to the mouth mark the figure with a distinct emotional fer- 
voiu: which obviously is an Eastern Indian introduction. The reflec¬ 
tion of this Eastern Indian emotionalism is also to be noticed in 
another metal image of the Buddha,46 most probably belonging to 
the Classical Gupta period, as is presumable from the inscription on 
the pedestal of the image, which contains a date in an uncertain 
era.47 xhis image, now preserved in the Cleveland Museum of Art, 
also stands in the same attitude and shows the same gestures in the 
hands as those of the celebrated Sultanganj Buddha. The hieratic 
frontality of the figure is, however, eased by the subtle flexion iu 
the body. The figure is characterised by almost all the well-known 
features of Gupta sculptural art: the sensitivity and plasticity of the 
body, the torso swelling with imrer breath, the eyebrows softly 
rounded, the lips fleshy and full, the eyes with semi-open heavy eye¬ 
lids displaying well defined eyeballs underneath, and the transpa¬ 
rency of the drapery. The face has a contemplative expression, a 

45 CA, fig. 58. In some recent studies, this sculpture has been assigned a date 
in the early eighth century. See, for instance, Artibm Asiae, XXVI, 2, p. 118, BtMe- 
tin of the Cleveland Museum of Art, February, 1970, p. 55. But according to Pro- 
iessw S. K. Saraswati, “The figure is equivalent to the fifth-century stone Buddha of 
Samath, not only in stance and physiognomical treatment but also in spiritual import, 
humanised, in a certain measure, by the emotionalism of the eastern version of 
Saraith Qassicism". Op dt, (second revised edition 1975), p. 177ff (n. 37). 

46 Czuma, op, d#., fig, 8. 

47 'Ihe date of die inscription has been read variously by different scholars, 
lliese scholars seem to diff» also regarding the identification of the era to which the 
date of the inscription refers. See for a discussion, Gziuna, op. cit., pp. 91S, 
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veritable Gupta tendency to give the figure a spiritual content. The 
overall stylistic of the figure bears interesting similarity not only 
with the Sultanganj Buddha figure and a few Gupta Buddhas from 
Samath, but also with some metal images of the Buddha from Nepal. 
Althou^ this makes the confusion regarding the provenance of the 
figure worse confounded, the Cleveland metal image of the Buddiia, 
particularly in view of its being inscribed and dated and because of 
its stylistic aflBnity with several known types and forms, serves as 
an important evidence regarding the nature of acculturation in artis¬ 
tic s^es and conventions during the Gupta period. 

The diaracterisation of the figure-forms in sculpture having the 
sublimity of the Samatli conception, or even the sturdiness and pent- 
up energy as in its Mathura counterparts, with emotional note, in 
varying degrees, is reflected in numerous sculptures from Eastern 
India, as for example, the Nagini figure from Maniyar Math48 (Rajgir, 
Bihar), the standing image of the Buddha from Biharail‘^9 (Rajshahi 
district, Bangladesh), the gold-plated image of Manjusri in bronze 
from Mah^thanSO (Bogra district, North Bengal), the figures of the 
river goddesses Gahga and Yamuna, carved on die door-frames of 
the temples at Parvatiya^i (Darrang district, Assam), and also 
the terracotta plaques52 (now in the Asutosh Museum, Calcutta) from 
Tamluk (Midnapur, West Bengal). The figure of Nagini from Mani¬ 
yar Madi has the overall bearing of the Gupta Classical idiom, but 
it betrays also some elements of sensualism and a somewhat contri¬ 
ved elegance. The river goddesses from Dah Parvatiya, on die other 
hand, mthough they have a similar sensuousness contributed pre¬ 
sumably by the elongated limbs, do not lack the spontaneity of bear¬ 
ing and movement. A similar phenomenon of an indigeneous are 
tr^tion having been reinterpreted in terms of the Gupta Classical 
ideal can be seen in Eastern India even in relief sculptures. The 
physiognomical types, noticed in the reliefs on the pillars from 
ChandimauSS (Bhagalpur district, Bihar), though stumpy and blunt, 
are distinguished nevertheless by the Classical idiom of the sensiti- 
rity of form and graceful linear contours. The deep and oblique cut 
in the decorative carvings of motifs and their graceful undulations 
add to the overall aesthetic effect which amounts to the desired 

48 CA, Bg. 59. 

49 iWd., fig. 67. 

50 Ibid., fig. 61. 

51 Z6id., figs. 60 and 62. 

52 Saraswati, op. cU., p. 143. 

53 GA, fig. 56. 
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frivolity to make the figures humane and alive, and not slumbered 
in metaphysical elusiveness. 

Western India 

Western India was also experimenting with tlie various facets of 
the Gupta Classical idiom and was trying to adapt the same to its 
own indigeneous tradition. It has, of course, been pointed out by 

some scholars that the heritage of the sculptures of Western India 
of the Gupta period should not be traced back only to the reper¬ 
toire of Mathura and Saniath; their real ancestry lies with the 
Kshatrapa-Satav^ana art represented by the objects hailing from 
Devni Mori and Miq)ur Khas, and this idiom contributed to the 
development of the sculptures of the Samlaji-Dungarpur region.54 
But it is also of interest to note that the Western Indian sculptors 
drew heavily from both Mathura and Sarnath idioms of the Gupta 
Classical norm. If we look at the Govardhana-dh^ana panel from 
MandorSS and the door panel from Nagri,56 both in Rajasthan, the 
unmistakable Mathura type of sturdy and massive physiognomy of 
the figures becomes evident. But at the same time, one cannot pos¬ 
sibly miss the disciplined rendering of the plastic form together with 
certain amount of grace and poise which definitely come from Sar¬ 
nath. The bronze figure of Brahma57 (now in the Karachi Museum) 
from Mirpur Khas in Sind is a veritable example of the ai'tistic pro. 
duction in Western India with a positive bearing of the Sarnath 
Classical diction, both in plastic form and in spritual import. The 
plasticity of subtle and sensitive modelling, the gracefully flowing 
linear contours, the luminosity of the texture of the body revealed 
through the transparent drapery, and also the serene contemplative 
expression of the face—all liiese are the nuances of the Sarnath 
idiom. With these, of course, two striking features, presumably the 
contributions of the iconographic exigency and regional fancy, co¬ 
exist : the flabby abdomen of the figure and its full round face; and, 
slender effeminate fingers, which, together, hold fast the figure to 
mundane and humane levels, in spite of its potential aesthetic charm 
of the spiritualism of the Sarnath type. 

It is well known that by the fourth century, all the characteristics 
regarded as typical of Gupta Buddhas had appeared in many Buddha 

54 U. P. Shah, ‘Western Indian Sculpture and the so-Geiled Gupta Influence’, 
Aspeett of Indian Art, ed. P. Pal, Leiden, 1972, pp. 44>46. 

55 CA, fig. 47. 

50 Stella IGramiisch, Indian Setdpture, Calcutta, 193$, fig. 61, 

57 CA, fig. 54. 
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images found at Devni Moriss in Gujarat. Moreover, the sculptural 
discoveries made in South-western Rajasthan, paiticularly at Samlaji, 
Kalyanpura, Amjhara, and Tanesara-Mahadeva,59 establish the 
existence of a vital sculptural tradition in that area which was as 
significant as the more renowned schools of Sarnatli and Mathura. 
These sculptures are mostly carved of a soft schist of greenish blue 
(locally known as pavem) that abounds in the Dungarpur area. The 
most significant ot these sculptures is perhaps the Tanesara group, 
so far as their proximity with the style of the Classical Gupta schools 
of Mathura-Sarnath is concerned. Of the important examples, men¬ 
tion should be made of tlie figure of a male divinity,^>9 figure of Kau- 
mari,6i and the representations of the mother and child.t*^ The male 
divinity stands in graceful contraposto with his left hand resting on 
the thigh. The drapery is transparent and his body is adorned with 
ornaments well integrated with the body. The head is set off against 
a plain circular halo. The body is relaxed, and tlie softly modelled 
face has an expression of tenderness and beatitude. The figure ol 
Kaumari is interesting not only because of its equally effective Clas¬ 
sical diction and charm, but also because of an unusual feature ol 
this figure: the goddess has been shown with an emphatically swollen 
abdomen—^no doubt to indicate the pregnancy of the goddess to em¬ 
phasise her mother aspect. The sculptures representing tlie mother 
and child are also replete with many interesting elements of mother¬ 
hood. All thes sculptures, as also those from Samlaji, Kotyarka, Jagat, 
and Amjhara, seem to be the products of the same stylistic tradition. 
They show some distinctive features: grace and elegance in the 
gestures and and postures of the figures, poignant expresison of in¬ 
timacy between the mother and child, sensitive rendering of the 
faces, and the Classic simplicity of the figmres, both in terms ot 
modelling and surface embellishment. The female figures seem to be 
the descendants of the Yakshis of Mathura or similar such types 
found in the arts of Karle or Kanheri of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, but they are not as monumental or earthly as their 
ancestors. The bulky bearing of the bodies can no longer be seen 
and the forms seem to be well defined with a flowing h'near move¬ 
ment of the contours. These are, indeed, the characteristic features 
(rf the Gupta Classical tradition as reflected in the sculptures of 

5a R. N. Mehta and S. N. Chowdhary, Excavations ot Devnimori, Baroda, 1956. 

59 U. P. Shah, Scidptum from Sarrdafi and Roda^ Baroda, 1960. 

60 Bulletin of the Alien Memorial Art Museum, Oberlin College, winter, 1971, fig 
on p. 104. 

61 Ibid., fig. 6 on p. 109. 

62 Ibid,, fig. 5 on p. 107 and fig. 7 OD p. 109. 
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Mathura, Sarnath, Bhum^a belonging to the fifth and the sixth 
centuries a.d., a period assignable also to the sculptures discussed 
above.63 

DECORATIVE MOTIFS AND 
ORNAMENTATION IN GUPTA ART 

Although dul'ing the Gupta period die sculptors attention was 
more towards the representation of the human forms, in various 
moods and actions, he nevertheless showed great mastery in die re¬ 
presentation of some decorative art-motifs, giving an account of his 
technical acumen of good workmanship. These decorative motifs are 
carved invariably with taste and elegance and with deep oblique 
cut to show play of light and shade. iTiese motifs can be classified 
broadly under two heads; those consisting of pattemised vegetal 
or animal forms or their fanciful combinations, and those which 
pertain to the depiction of geometric designs and symbols. The for¬ 
mer includes representation of outlined beads and rosettes, arabes¬ 
ques, flowers, stalks and foliages, twisted rope design, intertwined 
creepers, figures of man, woman, grotesques, and all possible imagi¬ 
native things. In the latter group of diemes are to be included 
the swastika, diamond or lozenge-shaped motifs, criss-cross or 
parallel line designs, chess-board patterns and the like. Both these 
types of decorative motifs are to be seen on the body of the cele¬ 
brated Dh^ekh stupa of Samath belonging to the sixth century 
AD. ,64 and also in the door-frames of some contemporary temples.65 
All these geometric designs have invariably been cut with an angu¬ 
lar accent so as to bring out the efi^ect of variegated play of light 
and shade on the patterned surface. The exquisitely carved halos66 
of many of the images of this period show the mastery of the Gupta 
sculptors in the fineness of delicate carving of intricate designs and 
motifs. Although ornaments and jewellery in the figure sculptures 
during the Gupta period are sparingly ascribed, and they are in¬ 
variably integrated to the body-form, die Gupta sculptor never 
considered them as superfluities, but he interpreted all sudb orna¬ 
mental accessories as die complement to the body of the human 
fmm in its perceptual structural connotation. As a matter of fact, 
this conception led the Gupta sculptor to carve the ornaments and 

63 R. C. Agarwala, ‘Some More unpublished Sculptures from Rajasthan’, Lalit 
Kitia, X, 1961, p. Slff. 

64 Rowland, op. cit., fig, 78(A). 

65 Ibid., fig. 79. 

66 im., figs. 80 and 83. 
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jewellery with equal care and attention as he did for die represeu* 
taticHi of the human forms. 

GUPTA TERRACOTTA SCULPTURES 

The other popular mode of plastic expression during the Gupta 
period was throu^ ten'acotta art which seems to have been widely 
practised diroughout North India, particularly in die Ganga-Yamuna 
basin, obviously because the riverine plains were the most potential 
source of materials for the art, viz., malleable eardi and clay. Dur¬ 
ing the Gupta period, the scope of the art of terracotta was vastly 
widened because of the increasing popularity of structural construc¬ 
tions in brick. Not only that, carved bricks were used often to de¬ 
corate both the interior and exterior walls of buildings, but various 
types of terracotta plaques and figurines were actually employed for 
architectural beautification. References to the ait of terracotta and 
clay figurines found in the writings of Kalidasa and Banabha^^a, the 
two literary stalwarts of the period, are no doubt indicative of the 
great poptdarity of this art during the period. And this is attested 
to by the great treasures of terracotta figurines discovered from 
numerous sites of North India: Harwan in Kashmir, Hanumangarh 
and Bikaner in Rajasthan, Sari Bahol, Takht-i-Bahi, Jamalgarh in 
the Punjab, Brahmanabad and Mirpur Kh^ in Sind, Pawaya in 
Madhya Pradesh, S^et M^eth, K^ia, Kos^, Bhit^gSon, Bhita, 
Ahicchatra, and Rajghat in Uttar Pradesh, Basarh in Bihar, and 
Mahasdian, Tamluk, and Bangarh in Bengal. 

Although the art of terracotta, technically speaking, has its own 
mode, method, and also problems which are somewhat distinct from 
those involved in stene sculptures, this art, particularly in the period 
under review, seems to have followed the styles and trends of the 
contemporary plastic practices in stone. For the obvious reasons of 
differences in Ae nature of the material and of technique, there has 
been, of course, a basic distinction in the aesthetic note between the 
two forms' of plastic expressions. The terracotta figurines perhaps 
do not have the sophistication of their lithic counterparts, but the 
former far excels the latter in the richness of human appeal and in 
the powerfulness of simple e.xpressions. Analysis of a few examples 
of terracotta figurines will not only bring out their stylistic proximity 
with many of the sculptures in stone belonging to this period, but 
will possinly also enable us to appreciate me aesthetic charm and 
distinction that qualify them. 

The human face depicted in a temple plaque from Bhi^argaonGT 


67 Spraswatl, op, ctt., fig. 135. 
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has the rotundity of form and sensitivity of the plastic surface re¬ 
miniscent of similar trends in lithic expressions. But die wide open 
eyes and the eyebrows indicated by simple incised lines, and dso 
a slight tilt of the head together with the fleshy lips partly open, 
as if in conversation, are the features through which tibis piece of 
art has entitled itself to distinction. The head of ParvatJSS from 
Ahicchatra is a charming delineation of the female face. The hairdo 
consisting of ringlets of hairlock serriated into a huge bun with an 
ornamented knot at the back presumably is a specimen of one of 
the concommitants of female beauty of the aristocratic society of 
the day. The intimacy of the artist s sensitive observation is perhaps 
more vividly recorded in a terracotta medallion69 from Mahasthan 
(Bengal) showing a human couple in an amorous gesture. The grace 
and dignity of the theme of conjugal love have been expressed by 
the artist with his rare mastery of the subtlety of the visual language. 
The standing male figure70 on a plaque from Mirpur Khas in Sind, 
although somewhat stiff and eharacterised by a conventional affec¬ 
tation, does also contain the Classical nuances of the plastic fabric 
and perhaps also an element of spiritualism about it. The interesting 
plaque depicting Visnu on Ananta^l found from Bhit^gaon, is no 
doubt a crude and unsophisticated counterpart of its lithic contem¬ 
poraries, but the rotundity of all the forms and their compositional 
distribution cannot escape notice. Moreover, the overall thematic 
sentiment has been convincingly expressed by the artist through the 
postures of the various figures. The two demons, Mdhu and Kaitabha, 
emerging diagonally from the left comer of the plaque, seem to 
be a very lively representation of the immediacy of the purpose and 
action. But what a contrast is there, tmly as was the need, in the 
very casually lying figure of Visnu 1 The artist’s intention in glorify¬ 
ing Visnu’s divine complacency has been thereby fully served. In 
fact, the large number of terracotta sculptures belonging to this pe¬ 
riod precludes exhaustive enumeration and permits mention of only 
the most interesting, as has been done above. But the study of the 
vast storehouse of the terracotta art of the period shows that the 
artists followed to the extent it was possible through their medium, 
the style of the Cassical Indian sculpture in stone in the terms basically 
of volume and plasticity, but they deviated quite frequently in 
matters of gestui^, postures, ethnic ^q)es, and similar otiier areas. 

68 IMd., fig. 13S. 

69 Ibid., fig. 132. 

70 Ibid., fig. 114. 

71 IMA, fig. m 
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THE TRANSITION FROM THE CLASSICAL 
TO THE MEDIEVAL 

The disintegration of Classical art idiom followed similar trends 
and tendencies as in the political set-up of India, from about the 
beginning of the last quarter of the sixth century. The absence of 
any strong ruler or dynasty to control the jrolitical destiny of the 
country as a whole during this period onwards gave rise to separa¬ 
tism, and to some extent individualism, in not only the political life 
of the country, but also in all other spheres. The reflection of this 
state of affairs could not but have its impact on the art scene of the 
country as well. In Cassical Gupta art all parts of India shared some 
basic norms and forms. Local preferences of predilections did also 
exist, but there was hardly any symptoms of assertive tendency on 
their part. Moreover, during that period, even these elements of re¬ 
gional moods and bias were well integrated in the art form in such 
a way that the product did seldom lose its homogeneity. This was 
because of the existence, during that period, of an overall political, 
and as such cultural, authority in operation throughout the country. 
But this ceased to be the case soon after the Guptas lost ground, and 
a series of short-lived political adventurism emerging from different 
parts of India came into operation leading to political competitions 
between one territory and the other and the consequent regional 
consciousness among the peoples of the respective territories The 
obvious outcome of this was a tendency towards assertion of the 
regional preferences, beliefs, and prejudices. This was reflect¬ 
ed in the art of the age, particularly in the plastic art. About the 
middle of the eighth century a.d., the process in operation seems 
to have been completed, and thenceforth is noticed the rise and 
growth of a number of ‘provincial’ Schools of art, spread over the 
length and breadth of the country, in each of which there was very 
little eagerness to open up new avenues in artistic pursuits but to 
remain content with the past achievements in a mechanical way, 
so to say. The sculptural output of this period, particularly of North 
India, was mostly repetitive, devoid of graceful modelling, or re¬ 
finement of plastic texture due to the emphatic stylisation and over¬ 
burdening of ornament and was characterised by heaviness of form 
without much of spiritual element in it. 

But in spite of this dismal picture, some sculptors, evidently diose 
few above the average, showed their mark in some productions 
spread over different regions of North India. In this connection men¬ 
tion can be made of the figure of the Buddba'^2 seated in the prdam- 

iz im., fig. 118 . 
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bapSdasana, hailing from Samatii. Althou^ the figure contains all 
the nuances of the Classical Samath idiom, the aesthetic import is 
lamentably poor in view of its rarified plastic treatment and almost 
a ‘drowsiness’ in the facial expression in contrast to the introspective 
mien of its Classical counterparts. Even the mode of sitting, no doubt 
an innovation to add some relaxation to the posture, does not click. 
The sculptor evidently lacked the experience to appreciate that a 
novelty if not attuned to the proposition loses relevance and as such 
its effectiveness. The figure of die Buddha, as such, could neither 
be a convincing picture of serene contemplation, nor a sublime 
dignity. The lower part of the female figure73 from Mathura assig¬ 
nable to the seventh century, of course, ranks with the productions 
of the Classical phase, particularly for its smooth and refined plastic 
texture, and flowing linear contours. 

The transition from the Classical idiom of sculpture to the medie¬ 
val is perhaps more clearly evident in the productions of Eastern 
India during the period between the middle of the seventh and that 
of the eighth century. In the centres, particularly like Bengal and 
Bihar in Eastern India, the Classical idiom of Samath had been al¬ 
ready having a transformation with an accent on emotionalism and 
sesuousness. But nevertheless, there was not possibly and conscious 
attempt, till the bginning of the seventh century, for negating the 
Classical legacy; on the contrary, some Eastern In^an sculptors of the 
day seem to have been busy carefully incorporating in the sculptures 
elements of their own preferences and predilections consistent with 
the legacy of Classicism, as is evident in the representation of a lady 
on a door jamb74 found from Bhagalpur in Bihar. But this tendency 
presumably could not have a long nin, and, from the seventh cen¬ 
tury onwards, is noticed the emergence of new aesthetic formula¬ 
tions, which, although rooted in the Classical heritage in the ulti¬ 
mate analysis, do in fact prophesise the ushering in of what was des¬ 
tined to be the medievalism of Indian sculpture in its eastern mani¬ 
festation, in the sculptures of the Pala regime. 

Some idea about the nature of sculptural activity during this 
period of transition can, however, be had from the sculptures from 
the Mundesvari temple in Bihar or die sculptures discovered from 
Benlsagar, a small village in the Singbhum district of Bihar. All diese 
sculptures are now housed in the Patna Museum. 'Ihe Munde^- 
vari sculptures, belonging most probably to the seventh century,75 

73 Ibid., fig. 118. 

74 lUd., fig. 109. 

75 H. M. Kuraishi, "Ancient Monuments of Bihar and Orissa", New Imperial Serie* 
LI, Archaeologtaal Survey of India, Calcutta, 1931, p. 146. 
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perUin mosdy to the representation of figure sculptures like those of 
Brahma, Siva, Surya, Agni, Candi, Harihara,76 etc. Tliese sculptures 
seem to be similar in some respects to the sculptures of the Gupta 
temple at Deogarh. The similarities are mostly in the areas of the 
delineation of me torso, in the treatment of the facial features, in the 
hairdress and ornaments, and on such other sundry items. But die 
sculptures from the Mundelvari temple seem to have been executed 
by inferior hands. These sculptural forms are characterised by a lack 
of agility and we notice in diem an increased stiffness. The sculp¬ 
tures from Bemsagar are all Brahmanical, and almost all of them are 
Saivite.77 These sculptm-es, by and large, follow the stylistic trend 
noticeable in the MundesvarT gioup of sculptures, and therby they 
perpetuate the phase of experimentation when the sculptors showed 
their perfunctory allegience to the Classical Gupta norms. 

But it is of interest to note that even in the seventh century, the 
eastern version of the Gupta Classical idiom persisted, as a parallel 
trend, with the gradually emergent medievalism, as is documented 
by the sculptures in the great temple at Paliaipiir (Rajshahi dis¬ 
trict). These sculptures can be classified into three groups from 
the stylistic point of view. In one group, for instance, in the re¬ 
presentation of an amorous couple or the figure of the river god¬ 
dess,78 the smooth and graceful contours of the sensitively modelled 
form, although undoubtedly swayed by Eastern Indian sensuoiisness, 
are nevertheless reminiscent of the Classical counterparts in respect 
of some formal proximity, if not in the overall aesthetics. But in 
anodier group,79 not far removed from the first in point of chrono¬ 
logy, there is virtually nothing left of the plasticity and grace of the 
Classical idiom. That this style was drawn more towards the formul¬ 
ations of the conventional hieratic cult images is clearly evident from 
the proximity of style of a few isolated examples of cult images, be¬ 
longing to this period, as for instance, the bronze image of SivaSO from 
Sunderbans, the KakdTghi VisnuSi and the Chauddagram metal 
images of Sarvanl and Surya.82 This style, no doubt, is the pre- 
cursof of the medieval hieratic sculptures of the Palas of the 


76 Artibus Asiae, XXV, 1962, p. 192, figs. 14-18 and 24. 

77 IbkL.^ figs. 25-29. 

78 Ibid., p. 153 and SIS, fig. 123. 

79 Ibid., p. 154. 

80 Ibid., fig. 127. 

81 Journal and Proceedings of the Asiatic Sodetij of Bengal, XXVIII, pp. 1< 

79, pi, 7, fig. 1. 1 1 A t aL 

82 N. K. Bhattasali, Iconography of Buddhist and Brahmanical Sculptures in tha 

T)acca Museum, Dacca, 1929, p. 204, pi. LXX; p. 172, pi. LIX, 
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subsequent days. The third group of Paharpur sculptures, seem, 
in point of style, to have been the lithic replica of numerous 
terracotta plaques on the walls of the Paharpur temple. Hiese 
sculptures,83 although crude and coarse in executon and un¬ 
sophisticated in bearing, are documents of an autochthonous art 
idiom, in workmanship and composition and naive in bearing, but 
very powerful in emotional content and aesthetic appeal. As visual 
documents of the many facets of the mind of the people and of their 
day-to-day humble life, these sculptures have no doubt deep social 
significance. 

In central India, as well as in the west, in Rajasthan and Gujarat, 
the transition from the Classical to the medieval was also through 
a gradual desiccation of the Gupta Classical ideal and infiltration of 
the so-called medieval factor. The Matrika figures84 from Bhera- 
ghat (Jabalpur district, Madhya Pradesh) and the image of Avaloki- 
tesvaraSS from SanchT, assignable to. the seventh-eighth centuries 
A.D., are coarse in treatment and lack the gracefulness of the con¬ 
tours. The bust of the female figureSe from Gwalior retains the 
rounded form of the Classical idiom, but fails to be equal in respect 
of the plasticity of the modelling. Rajasthan and Gujarat seems to 
have shared the contemporary plastic trends and tendencies of cen¬ 
tral India. That even the centres of art in the Punjab hills followed 
a similar course is evident from the seventh-century sculptures of 
Chamba, as for instance, the wooden reliefsST of the Brahmor temple 
or the metal image of the Buddha88 from Fatiipur. In fact, throu¬ 
ghout North India, there seems to have been in the art scene during 
this period, an apparent compatriotism in so far as everywhere there 
was either an incompetent handling of the Classical norm or the 
failure to spell out expressedly what new message, if at all, the sculp¬ 
tors intended to come out with. As a result, there was neither a pro¬ 
per continuation nor a new orientation of what had been achieved 
earlier. Neverdieless, one striking feature of the age which should 
not escape notice is that almost all the regions of Northern India 
which got celebrity in sculptural activity during the Classical period 
continued to produce sculptures, which might not have been equal 
to their Classical counterparts in quality but probably are not far 
less in numerical strength. This shows that the sculptors did not feel 

83 S. K. Saraswati, Early Sculpture of Bengal, Calcutta, 1937, figs. 20-24. 

84 Stella Kramrisch, The Art cj India, London, 1965, fi^. 127, 128. 

85 CA, fig. 77. 

88 Ibid,, fig. 75. 

87 J. Ph. Vogel, Antiquitks of Chamba Sfate^ Ca}cuttit, Wll, p. 7, fig. 2i 

m C'A, fif. 78, 
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spentup once the dominant impact of the Classical aesthetics melted 
away, rather diey seem to have kept thes how alive within their own 
capacity to fulfil the requirements of the transition from the Classi¬ 
cal scene to the medieval. 

THE MEDIEVAL TREND 

Despite the endless struggles and strifes among various rulers or 
dynasties in North India during the period following the end of the 
rule of Harsavardhana, the tradition of the art of sculpture conti¬ 
nued as has been seen above. Each dynasty seems to have encour¬ 
aged the construction of temples, one more stupendous and lavish 
than the other. This made the period quite significant in architec¬ 
tural activity. The temples required sculptural embellishments and also 
the cult images and their litany for the sanctum cellas and for the 
various walls. This i^ave a good inspiration for the advancement of 
sculptural art. But the impact of the political fragmentation of the 
period was nevertheless reflected in the arts, particularly in sculp¬ 
tural art. There emerged various styles, each of them upholding the 
respective regional pr^ilections and preferences. 

From about the middle of the eighth century, symptoms of some 
new orientation in artistic practices became e\*ident. The uncom¬ 
fortable groving for a direction during the period of transition seems 
to have terminated, but what emerged out of it was, of course, in no 
way as brilliant as what had preceded. Nevertheless, there was the 
rise of a different approach towards art, and the elemental distinc¬ 
tiveness of this new approach is what is referred to as the ‘medieval’ 
factor or ‘medievalism’ on Indian art. 

In sculpture, this so-called distinctiveness amounted to the loss in 
gradual progression, of the two most essential and vital characteris¬ 
tics of Classicism, viz., the roundness of the form and its flowing linear 
rhythm. As a corrollary, the plasticity of modelling and the suavity of 
the contours also had to give way. Consequently, the sculptural pro¬ 
ductions were virtually denuded of the essence of Classicism, and 
they no longer partook of a visual language intelligible equally to 
all. No longer tihiey were redeemed by the homogeneity of purpose 
and performance, and perhaps the glory of creativity was substituted 
by the glamour of ostensibility. 

'That was the account of the loss of Classicism. But this was, of 
course, substituted, if not compensated, by the plastic characteristics 
like flat surface, sharp linearised edges often giving rise to intriguing 
angular configurations, stiff and formalised attitudes and stances of 
the figures, and the sum total of all these~4be represenatiou of a 

P—76 
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sCTies of lifeless living forms which occupy space but seldom pear- 
form the occupation that they were supposed to do, aesthetically 
speaking. 

This is, of course, by and large a generalised view of the artistic 
situation, and it cannot be said that exceptions, to highlight the 
character of the rest, were not there. But sculptural productions 
with genuine creativity were very rare in North India in the media¬ 
eval period till the beginning of the tenth century. 

It has, of course, to be appreciated that the medieval sculptors’ 
approach towards art is rooted in their antecedent endeavour in the 
last two centuries for changing the axis of artistic preference and 
predilection. The influence of the Gupta Classicism outlived its 
anticipated span. There was a change in the political and social set¬ 
up ever since. In the new context, the ‘reminiscences of the past’ 
achievements did no longer click for obvious reasons. The sculptors 
of the age with their successive loss of efficiency through generations 
could not also justify their claim to the glory of the Classical heritage 
as its worthy successors. Moreo^'er, an appaling reflection of the 
political and the socio-economic frustration of the two centuries 
following the termination of the fairly peaceful period of the Guptas, 
was destined to give rise to similar' attitudes in every expression of 
the popular mind. Presumably, art during this period had to attune 
itself to the physical realities of life for its acceptance by the society, 
and as such it could not afford to indulge in the luxury of intellectual- 
isation of the preceding ages. The aesthetics of art had to compro¬ 
mise with the functional relevance, because the artists now onwards 
had to seek sustenance from patrons, who, in the changed circum¬ 
stances, had altogether a different view of art, and of life as well 
The medieval Indian sculptor, unlike his Classical predecessors, 
therefore, seems to have been more a professionalist devotedly dis¬ 
charging his vocational responsibility to the patron by doing things 
mostly corresponding to the latter’s need and not possibly much as 
he himself felt. 

During this period there was a proliferation of architectural acti¬ 
vity in the form of structural temples, occasioned either the re¬ 
gional competition or by similar spirit among the votaries of various 
cults and sects nurtured by the affluence of their royal or mercantile 
patrons. These temples needed for each of them the image of the 
cult icon to be installed in the garhhas^riha, and also the representa¬ 
tion of the entire litany consisting of the parhadeo(Uck and die pari- 
vSrademtSs. For diis, the artist's services were commissioned and 
the latter could entitle himself for praise and payment, and also f^’t 
future commissions, oid^ if he had dpne the work exactly corres- 
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ponding to the patron's knowledge and understanding, which no 
doubt were based on the liturprical injunctions of the faith of his affi¬ 
liation. Naturally, therefore, the sculptor became subservient to the 
iconographic formulations. Being a professionalist, the sculptor 
could not at the same time restrict himself to such works pertaining 
to a particular religion only. This demanded his knowledge of 
iconographic norms of various religious orders in all possible details. 
To help him the iconographic canons were codified in different texts 
like the SilpasSstras and the VasUi^tstras. The sculptural art of the 
medieval period, particularly in North India, is virtually a lithic 
transliteration of the contents of many such texts. 


The temples required to be embelished with sculptural decora¬ 
tions on their walls. In this regard also the sculptors had to follow 
the codifications of the liturgical and allied literature. But here only 
they were possibly allowed some liberty for individual expressions 
but, understandably, within a permissive limit. Some of the medi¬ 


eval temples have got on their exterior walls occasional glimpses of 
such deviations. 


The cult images, which seem to have been the major theme for 
the sculptures of this period, were characterised mostly by a rigid 
frontality, because the totality of the presence of the divinity, of 
which the image was supposed to be a visual replica, was a concom- 
mitant for the concentration of the mind of the devotee. Moreover, 
the sculptor had to ascribe to the icon all the attributes or emblems 
or jewellery as prescribed in the canons, because these were sup¬ 
posed to be the symbolic reminders of the deity’s divine grace and 
greatness. Such conception required the ascription of an aureole to 
the icon and the incorporation of the latter within a stele in whi<;h 
the central position is occupied bv the principal deity and the others 
bv the members of his litanv All these could not but make the 
whole expression highly schematic and formalised, and the sculptor 
virtually had no scope to rise above this limitation and somehow 
transmute elements of naturalism to it. The mode of worship of the 
deity together with a host of its associates required the representa¬ 
tion of the litany in various forms of mandalas (mystic compositions), 
and this made the sculptural composition many a times overcrowded 
and look bizarre. 

During this period, there was also a great development of tantric- 
ism which permeated the mental attitude of almost all the sects and 
cults of the period in varying degrees. This contributed to the eso¬ 
teric character of the art as well. The import of the elements of eso- 
terism, thus introduced into art, were appreciated only by a limited 
few who were initiated into the doctrine. Consequently, many of 
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the sculptural exp^ssions were tending towards non-communicabi¬ 
lity and the sculpture of this period was virtually denuded of all the 
qualities of excellence of the earlier periods; it lost much of the 
aesthetic charm and became highly mechanised and conventional; 
it was no longer illuminated by the spiritual experience of the sculp¬ 
tor; and being addicted to the esoteric rigmarole of tantricism, it 
ceased to be intelligible to the people at large. Art, particularly 
sculptural art, of this period with its prolific productive spree, patro¬ 
nised by the affluent religious treasuries, continued to exist, but 
failed to share the hope, aspiration and contemplation of the people 
in general. 

The above survey pertains to the general situation in the are scene 
in North India from the middle of the eighth to that of the thir- 
tenth century, and the picture seems to have been virtually the same 
everywhere, occasional exceptions notwithstanding. During this 
period, art movements in the different regions were separated from 
one another, and there seems to have been no dialogue between one 
artistic zone and the other for sharing a common artistic vision and 
for undertaking a journey towards a common goal. In fact, the art 
scene was seized upon, so to say, by a sort of bankruptcy in creati¬ 
vity. The art expressions were merely gestures without conviction, 
performance without feeling. But fortunately, from about the tenth 
century, some sculptors started showing promise of new hopes, and 
quite a number of sculptures with distinctiveness of their own were 
produced in various parts of North India. A critical estimation of 
these early medieval sculptures of Northern India will necessitate 
their grouping in terms of the following geographical distribution: 
Eastern India, Ganga-Yamuna valley. Central India, Western India, 
Punjab and the Himalayan tracts. 

Eastern India 

The medieval sculptures of Eastern India can broadly be distribu¬ 
ted under two geographical divisions, viz., Bengal and Bihar as one, 
and Orissa as the other. This classification is made only to distinguish 
between the two in the matter of the extent of the persistence of 
Classical elements in either of these areas. And since ie sculptures 
of both these areas seem to retain their link with the Classical heritage, 
however distant or debased diat might be, we have to admit some 
overlapping of styles of art operative in these two artistic zones, at 
least in tihe early medieval period. The similarity is, however, not 
wly in respect of the legacy of Classicism, but also in view of an 
emphatic tantricism that characterise the sailptures, Never^el«S5» 
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it is interesting to note the subtle differences in the apparently simi¬ 
lar artistic propositions handled by the sculptors in these two zones.' 

The important centres of art of the first zone were Nalmida, Kur- 
kih^, Bo^gaya, Rajgir, and Champa in Bihar, and Rajshahi, Dinaj- 
pur, Bogra, Dacca and Sylhct in Bangladesh. The second zone 
yields sculptures from Lalitgiri, Kendrapara, Udaygiri, Khiching, 
Ratnagiri, and Jajpur, and also from a few early temples of Bhuva- 
neswar. There was, of course, a prolific output in the sculptural pro¬ 
ductions in the medieval period, particularly in Orissa, but they are 
mostly outside the purview of the period ending in the tenth cen¬ 
tury. 

The more known specimens of sculptures of Bengal and Bihar 
consist mostly of cult images, in stone and metal, and occasionally in 
wood and ivory. The stone sculptures are mostly carved out of 
black chlorite [kasti})(ithar) and the metal images are cast in brass or 
acto-alloy [astadhatu) by tlie lost wax process. Whatever the ma¬ 
terial and whatever the theme represented, the sculptures seem to 
be largely allied to the eastern version of the Classical idiom of 
Sarnath. They retain, in varying degrees, the plastic qualities of 
the Classical sculptures, but they lack the spiritual experience of the 
latter. The spiritual element seems to have been substituted by 
physical charm and sensuousness, no doubt a reflection of the sexo- 
yogic practices of tantricism which were gaining ground during the 
period. But the most striking feature of the sculptures seems to be 
to be their indubitable metallic precision, which, combined with the 
texture of black chlorite, often adds elusive character to the material. 
The stone image of Avalokitesvara89 from N^and^ although a bit 
sturdily conceived, is characterised by a soft and pliable jQeshiness 
within definite outline. Moreover, a somewhat elongated physiog¬ 
nomy, the subtle flexion in the body and the facial expression have 
add^ to the figure elements of grace and tenderness. Another signifi¬ 
cant piece, the figure of the Cakrapurusha,90 found from Aphsad near 
Gaya, has also flie Classical grace and tenderness, particularly in 
pose and proportion. But its sensuous modelling is an unmistakable 
indication of its being allied to the early Pala idiom. The sensuously 
fleshy body was later on disciplined under the control of definite 
lines which, however, compelled the pent-up vigour tend to outflow 
the defined form, as for instance, the seated figure of the Buddha 

tW R. G. Majumdar (ed.), The Struggle for Empire (henceforth SE), Bombay, 19?7, 
tig. 93. 

90 Handbook of the Cleveland Museum of Art, Cleveland, Ohio, 190^ p, 232, figi 
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from Ujani,9l now in the Dacca Museum. But the same treatment 
has yielded a different effect on the figure of Parsvanatha^^2 from 
Kanj^benia: to a certain extent a petrification of the flesh and a rela- 
tivey integrated vigour of the body. Of tlie many metal images be¬ 
longing to this period, those from N^anda and Kurkih^, both in 
Bihar, deserve mention. All such specimens are characterised by the 
moulding of the form with vitality and sensuousness disciplined by 
an accommodative outline. The facial types are full, occasionallv a 
bit longish, and the flexions of the body attuned to the overall plas¬ 
tic intent. The figures of Tara and Bhairava,^^3 both from Kurkihar, 
and some similar images from Nalanda,^^4 are examples in point. 

The sculptures from Orissa during the same period seem to be 
allied more with the Classical trend which preceded the culmination 
of the same in Sariiath. They show a preference for a heavy physiog¬ 
nomical fonn together with its plasticity of modelling. The sculp¬ 
tures from Lalitagiri,*^^ for instance, lack the subtle delicacy and 
spiritual grace of their contemporary counterparts from N^anda. 
The heavy appearance and treatment, together with their sturdier 
build, and perhaps also a tight modelling, have endowed the sculp¬ 
tures from Udaygiri and Ratnagiri, belonging to the ninth century 
a character that is almost of the same idiom as that of the Lalitgiri 
works. But the latter seems to be comparatively more graceful due 
perhaps to the forms being slender. Some sculptures from Khiching96 
show admirable grace and tenderness, even though their heavy bear¬ 
ing often diminishes die total aesthetic effect. But that the Orissan 
sculptors were soon destined to prove their genius is aready indi¬ 
cated in the sculptures of a few early temples of Bhuvaneswar. The 
sculptured panels on the walls of the Parasuramesvara temple97 are 
already replete with the symptoms of this trend. The graceful 
figures on the walls of the Muktesvara98 and the Rajarani temples 
testify to progress of the move towards the superb achievment of the 
sculptures of the Liiigaraja temple of Bhuvaneswar and of the Sun 
temple of Koii^ka in the twelfth century. 

The sculptures of Eastern India, combining the plastic excellence 
of the Gupta period with die refined elegance of the new period, in- 

91 Stroggte for Empire, fig, 92. 

92 IMd., fig. 95. 

93 Ibid., fig. 94. and SIS, fig. 134. 

94 Stella Kramrisch, The Art of India, London, 1965, fig. 109. 

95 Art of the Indian SubconHnent from Los Angeles Collection, ed. Davidsra 
1968, fig. 30. 

96 Saraswatl, op, cit„ fig. 160. 

VI IMd,, fig. 153, 

98 IMd, fig, 193, 
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fluenced the style of the statuaries of Burma, Nepal, Tibet, Thailand, 
Cambodia, and Java, and became the prototype of the local schools, 
particularly in Nepal and Tibet. 

Ganga-Yamuna Valley 

Very few sculptures, assignable to tlie early medieval period, are 
known to us from the Ganga-Yamuna valley, which formed the hub 
of the empire of the Gurjara Bratiliaras in the medieval period. 
Successive political turmoil, to which this area was subjected, pie- 
sumably destroyed many of the ait objects wfiicli could otherwise 
serve as documents of the achievements of tlie artists under Pratl- 
h^a patronage. Obviously, many portable pieces of sculptures 
were also removed to different parts of India from this area in tlie 
trail of circumstances, and since the sculptures of lliis region shared 
similar stylistic features with some of their geographically contiguous 
neighbouring areas, many art objects belonging to this region lost 
their identity of pro\'enance and got mixed up witli the otliers. This 
might parti^ly explain the phenomenon of the surprising paucity of 
sculptuial materials from the Ganga-Yamuna valley. But fortun¬ 
ately, a few well-known specimens of sculpture from this area give 
a glimpse of the then artistic situation existing in the Ganga-Yamuna 
valley. Two basic trends seem to have been current there, either 
simultaneously or in successive order. In one, represented by such 
sculptures as as the head of Ardhanarlsvara^jy from Mathura, and the 
head of a female figureitx) (now in tiie Boston Museum) from Uttar 
Pradesh, indications of the sm-vivals of some elements of the Gupta 
plastic conception, although in a somewhat stiffened and desitant 
manner, can be seen. A similar stylistic note is also evident in the 
headless figure of Rishabhanatliaioi (now in the Victoria and Albert 
Museum) tound from Mirzapur in Uttar Pradesh. The figure is 
seated in the attitude of meditation and is represented with the sim¬ 
plicity and quality of inner resonance for which the Gupta style is 
celebrated. In this respect, the trend of plastic practices in this 
area seems to be of the same nature as observed in contemporary 
Eastern India, in spirit at least, if not in technical specifications as 
well. Mention should be made in tins connection of the figure of 
Parvatilva in red Sikri sandstone found from Mathura (now pre- 

99 Ibid., fig. 173. 

100 SE, fig. no. 

101 Itidian Sculpture i A Travelling Exhibition, Victoria and Albert Museum, Lon¬ 
don, 1971, fig. 14. 

loa The Museum New Series, published by the New Aik Museum, Vol. 22, No. 4* 
Fall 1970, 0g. 3 (m p. 8, 
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served in the New York Museum). It shows the four-armed form of 
Parvati in the stance of a dance. The elongated limbs, attenuated 
waist, and the gracefulness of posture have rendered the form sen¬ 
suous. But the softness of modelling and the serene expression in 
the face are unmistakably Gupta. But the other trend, represented, 
for example, by the so-called Rukminii^^ from Nokhas (Etah district, 
Uttar Pradesh), shows a greater proximity with the Classical norm 
in respect of smooth and sensitive plasticity of modelling and grace¬ 
ful linear contours. A number of headless figures in buff sandstone 
from Mathura (now preserved in a private collection in the U.S.A.)i^>4 
presumably are also the documents for tiiis st) listic trend. There is, 
however, no doubt that in this area also the impact of medievalism 
gradually outdid, even though later than in many other areas, all 
vestiges of Classicism, and the artists had to fall back upon the re¬ 
presentation of cult icons following the socio-economic exigency. 

Central India 

Central India extending between Rajasthan and Gujarat in die 
west and Allahabad in the east, was a centre of prolific sculptural 
activity, particularly in the latter half of the medieval period. In 
the period under review, this area seems to have drawn heavily 
either from the eastern or the western Indian norms of the contem¬ 
porary period. This was evidently the impact of the geographical 
contiguity of central India with the eastern and the western Indian 
artistic zones. Eastern Indian ^'ision of the day inspired the sculp¬ 
tors to produce the works like the image of Simhanada Lokesvaraios 
from Mahoba, in which physical charm through attitudes and moods 
has been arrested, but there is not much of excellence in plastic 
quality. The figure of the Vriksha DevataiW from Gyaraspur has 
also the possible nuances of physical charm and of the exuber¬ 
ance of ornamental attributes. The exaggerated axial torsion of the 
body and the cumbrous ornaments and detailed coiffure are the dis¬ 
tinctive features of the figure, but they have disturbed its liveliness. 
This work, however, cannot be regarded as the index of the nature 
of artistic excellence in this area during the period under review. In 
many other examples of sculpture, this predilection for slender forms 
accentuated flexions is totally absent; they draw heaviness and 
gross exuberance from the contemporary western Indian repertoire. 

103 HE, fig. 100. 

104 Davidson, Op, dt., figs. 60 A-D, 

105 S£, fig. 110. 

109 Khumbdi, Aft of Imiia, fig, 110. 
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As examples of this type, mention can be made of tlie representation 
of the Vamana form of Visnui^ (now in a private collection) or die 
figure of Bralim^IWS (now in the collection of Mrs. and Mr. Harry 
Lenart of the U.S.A.). A synthesis of these two trends, and the con¬ 
sequent birth of an idiom replete with all elements of mediaevalism 
were however the contribution of the subsequent sculptors, who 
worked under the care and patronage of the Candellas of Jejaka- 
bhukti, the Pai'am^as of Dhara, and the Haihayas of Tripuri. 

Western India 

The situation was not much dilferent in western India, compris¬ 
ing Rajasthan, Gujarat and Kalhiawad. The remnants of the 
Classical trend are noticed side by side with tlie emerging note of 
medieval symptoms. In Rajasthan, of course, the persistence of the 
elements ot the Classical norm is seen even in the tenth century 
sculptures from Sirohi,i09 Qsia, Baroli, and liarshagiri.no But Gujarat 
seems to have fallen, much eai’lier, in the grip of the medieval trend. 
There, the sculptures are chai acterised by lines witli nervous tensions, 
sharpness of angularity in the flexions and cmves, and perhaps also 
by a disorganised and disintegrated composition which takes out the 
vitality from even the most appai'ently bold forms. 

But it has to be noted that in western India, particularly in Rajas¬ 
than, in the ninth century, a new fascination with the representation 
of beautiful female forms began, and such form emerged as a sepa¬ 
rate decorative element. These female forms have, almost always, large 
spherical breasts, sharply indented waists, and wide ample hips. One 
ot the legs is rather stiff while the other is bent slightly at the knee. 
The lower torso is thrust forward and lifted to one side, while the 
feet remain facing forward. These stylistic innovations can first be 
noticed in the sculptures at Baroli, and these characteristics are carried 
further by the sculptors of Ilarshagiri. But at the latter site there 
emerges a new facial type with prominent and sharply arched eye¬ 
brows. The figures there have large eyes, oblong in shape, which tend 
to dominate the face. This mode gained wide acceptance and can be 
noticed in almost all the later sites in Rajasthan. 

Punjab Hills and Himalayan Tracts 

In the Punjab hill states and in the regions situated in the western 
as well as the eastern Himalayan belts, a similar simultaneous exist- 

107 Davidson, op. df., fig. 62. 

108 IbkL, fig. 4a. 

109 ibid., Bg. 63. 
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ence erf the two trends was noticed: one, which cast a lingering look 
to the Classical past for its sustenance, and the other, whidi, shaken 
off of all lure for the heritage, showed a compromising leaning to- 
wsnds medievalism. This is what one can read in the sculptures from 
the Punjab hill states, like those from Kangra,lil or the sculptures 
from Kashmir,! 12 or even those from Nepal. But these hilly regions, 
particularly Nepal, preserved for a considerably longer period the 
Classical norm alive, though of course that Classicism is to an extent 
percolated through the Eastern Indian art of the Palas of Bengal and 
Bihar. 113 Nevertheless, as was the case elsewhere, in these areas also. 
Classicism, following the logic of acculturation, had to bequeath its 
mantle to medievalism, and consequently, from about the eleventh 
century onwards, almost everywhere in Northern India, there was a 
virtual substitution of the Classical norm with the Medieval. 


111 Krantrisch, Indian Sculpture, Philadelphia, 1960, pi. 48* 

112 The Art of India and Nepal: The Nasli and Alice Heeramaneek CoUecHot' 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston, figs. 50*61, 
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SOUTHERN INDIA 


A. ARClirrECri UKE (A.D. 320-985) 

I, CAVE ARCHITECTURE 

The CREATIVE IMPULSE of Indian genius appears to have found one 
ot its most vigorous expressions in tlie rocK-cut aichitecture. Ihe 
cave excavations were known to many civilizations of the past, but 
nowhere had the rock-cutters shown such audacious scheme as in 
the southern part of Indian sub-continent, especially in the Deccan. 
In this period, as in the earlier, there was an abundant activity in 
cave excavation pertaining to all the three religious systems popular 
in the region, viz. Buddhism, Brahmanical Hinduism and Jainism. 

1. The Buddhist Caves 

(i) Chaitya: From the very begimiing two types of caves were 
excavated by the Buddhists; The Chaitya shrines which were their 
chapels and, secondly, the vihdras or sam^hdrdmas which served as 
monasteries. ‘A Chaitya shrine in its typical form consists of a 
long rectangular hall, apsidal at the rear-end and divided into three 
sections by two rows ot pillars along the length of the hall meeting 
at the back end. The votive chaitya is always found as situated at 
the apsidal end and the entrance to the shrine in fcront, i.e. opposite 
to the votive chaitya. The nave is covered by a barrel-shaped vault 
and the two aisles by two vaults, each half the section ot that of 
the nave. Over the entrance doorway in front is placed a huge 
arched window, shaped hke a horse-shoe, known as chaitya window, 
dominating the entire scheme of the facade”.! The chaitya type, 
thus described, came to be gradually crystallised in the examples 
at Bhaja, Kondane, Pialkhora, Bedsa, N^ik K^heri Ajanta 
(Caves IX and X) and Karle, all in Western India, betw^n 
second century b.c. and second century a.d. The roofing, the design 
and setting of die .pillars, doorways, facade decorations etc found 
in the examples apparendy betray copious imitation of the tecto!’ 
que and patterns of structural practices in wood, bomboo, etc. T e 
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plan and execution of these caves show that, instead of evolving a 
new form, they followed the contemporai)' structural shrines made 
of less durable materials. In the said four hundred years, mostly 
under the stable rule of the Satav^anas, the rock-cut chaityas deve¬ 
loped as a type from its beginning at Bhaja to an early culmination 
at Karle, though all through the basic plan remained the same. But 
after these centuries of flourish there is a gap of about three hun¬ 
dred years in the evolution of the chaitya type. 

From the middle of the fifth century a.d. a new wave of rock- 
hewn chaitya cave came into being at Ajanta, a place already known 
for its chaityas and viharas excavated during the early centuries 
preceding and suc^ceeding the Christian era. Of the twenty-eight 
rock excavations found at Ajanta, five belong to the earlier phase 
and they are chaityas Nos. IX and X and viharas Nos. VII, XII & 
XIII. The remaining twenty three belong to our period, but out 
of them only two, i.e. Caves Nos. XIX and XXVI, are chaitya halls 
and others are viharas. Again, the chaitya Cave No. XIX is earlier 
and finer of the two. The facade of the cave is 38 ft by 32 ft, while 
its interior measures 46 ft by 26 ft; and thus it is not a large hall. 
The interior of the chaitya is divided into a nave and two aisles by 
fifteen closely set pillars, in addition to two pillars at the entrance, 
all eleven feet high. These pillars, with their richly patterned 
shafts, cushion capitals and massive brackets, support a broad tri- 
forium or frieze, five feet wide and divided into panels, and conti¬ 
nued all around the nave. Above these rises the vaulted roof with 
the ribs cut out of the rock. In conti-ast, the ceilings of the aisles 
are flat, a characteristic also noted in the earlier chaityas of the place. 
The votive chaitya stands on a slightly elevated platform in the cen¬ 
tre of the apse and being 22 ft high almost reaches the vault above. 
Though carved out of a monolith, its body shows a drum and a 
dome placed on a vedikd, and the dome carries above a tall finial 
in tiers, consisting of a harrnikd, three diminishing parasols and a 
vase at the top—all indicating an emphasis on the vertical thrust. 

The other chaitya hall of the series, i.e. No. XXVI, was excavated 
some fifty years ^ler the Chait)^a No. XIX. It is, however, larger 
in size and measures in interior 68 ft long, 36 ft wide and 31 ft 
high. Here the number of columns increases to twenty-six in addi¬ 
tion to two at the entrance. So far as architectural treatment is am- 
cemed, this chaMya hall is same as the chaitya No. XIX, and in all 
respecte it is notmng but an elaboraticm and extension over the ear¬ 
lier one. From the minute carvings of the interior, rhythmic pro¬ 
portions of the pillars, harmonious arrangements ci dilerent com¬ 
ponents and from dieir total integration, it is ^{^^amnt that as an 
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architectural type the excavated chaitya hall came to be perfected 
in the fifth-sixth centuries a d., especially in Cave No. XIX at Ajan^. 
But what seems to be very much significant of die cave shrines of 
this phase is an overall change in the psychology and attitude of 
the Buddhist votaries—their transformation from a believer in ani- 
conisAi to one of overwhelming idolatry. And this change det^- 
mines the modification in ornamentation of the interior as also of 
the facade of the shrines. In the earlier chaitya halls the ornamen¬ 
tation of the facade was limited to repetitive architectural motifs 
like the rail, stupa, chaitya-window, pilaster, etc. with the enormous 
horse-shoe aperture over the doorway dominating the entire scheme 
of the frontage. In the ornamental plan of these two chaityas figures, 
mostly of the Buddha, appear to stand out as the predominant and 
recurring theme in marked contrast to that in the earlier. They are 
made to cover every possible space, eliminating or reducing in scale 
and import the earlier architectural motifs. Even the votive stupa 
at the apse shows in front a Buddha in high relief in each one of 
the Ajanta chaityas of our period. Another significant progress mark¬ 
ed in these chaityas is their to*^al freedom from earlier dependence on 
wooden practices. Except for the wooden frame-work of the huge 
chaitya window, and the carved ribs of the vaulted roof retaining 
appearance of wood works, the wooden ancestry has been totally 
discarded. Instead, the workmen engaged in excavation appear to 
have had fully realized the inherent difference of the material thev 
were handling, and, as such, they evolved a new technique to ex¬ 
ploit the effects of volume and void by a judicious quarrying and 
chiselling of the rock. “The later halls thus present,” says Percv 
Brown, “a definite style of architecture, more flexible, sophisticated, 
and plastically ornate, than any which had hitherto prevailed.”^ 

Although almost contemporary of the later phase of Ajanta caves, 
the Buddhist rock architecture of Ellora show a slight difference 
in character, and it is noticed lx>th in chaitya and vihSra types. 
Ellora, is the most important centre of rock-excavated architecture 
in India, and here flourished three distinct groups of cave archi¬ 
tecture associated with Buddhism, Brahmanical Hinduism and 
Jainism. Among the followei*s of these three faiths, the Buddhists 
were the first to work at the site and thus their establishments were 
cut out in the most favourable location. Here in between A.D, 
450 and 650 a group of twelve rock-hewn halls were made to meet 
the growing demand of the monks. This group may again be 
divided into two sub-groups: Caves nos. I to V are known as 

8 Pniwfi, Pefcy ArchU^ct^tr^ (Biiddhht Hindu)^ Bombay, 1965, p, 58. 
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"Dhedwada sub-group”, and Caves nos. VI to XII form a slightly 
later sub-group. Each sub-group comprises a chaitya hall and a 
number of viharas. The ‘Dhedwada sub-group’ as its prayer hall, 
i.e. chaitya, in Cave V, locally known as Mahanwada, and by com¬ 
bining a prayer hall and a monastery it presents an unusual type. 
It is an extensive establishment measuring 117 ft deep and 58?^ ft 
wide, and is divided into a nave and two aisles by twenty-four pil¬ 
lars in two rows. The hall has twenty-three living cubicles on its sides, 
while at the far end is a transverse vestibule beyond which is a 
square cella containing a seated Buddha along with his attendants. 
Along the centre of the nave nin two parallel platforms extending 
over the whole length of the hall It is a unique feature having 
only one instance in the "Durbar” hall at Kanheri. In all likeli¬ 
hood these platforms served as seats for the monks during their 
worship. 

Cave no. X, known as the Visvakarma cave, provides the prayer 
hall for the latter sublgroup of the Buddhist caves at Ellora. Al¬ 
though it represents one of the latest examples of the excavated 
type of chaitifa halls, and is larger in dimensions, the Visvakarma 
closely resembles the two Ajanin chaityas described above. Its 
internal arrangement is almost the same, but it lacks in decorative 
carvings when compared with the Aianta chaittjas. In two respects, 
however, the Visvakarma cave at Ellora marl« a significant stage 
in the development of rock-cut chaitya type. Firet. the apsidal end 
of the hall is entirely blocked by the votive stupa which, being itself 
completely relegated to the background, bears a colossal image of 
the Buddha, seated in praJamhapada asana between two standing 
attendants. This image not only stands out as the frontpiece of 
the stum, but also represents the principal object of veneration. 
Secondly, this chaitya shrine shows a facade that is substantially 
different in layout from those found in the Ajanta chaitvas. In the 
Visvakarma cave, writes S. K. Saraswati, "The facade itself is divid¬ 
ed into two sections, the lower consisting of the portico with its 
range cff pillars, and the upper exhibiting a composition which is 
quite unusual in this context. The enormous horse-shoe opening, 
which gave such a distinctive character to the frontage of such 
shrines, is missed here for the first time. The design is not elimin¬ 
ated altogether, but being reduced in size, as we find it in the small, 
almost circular opening, it loses its distinctive meaning, and also 
apparently its traditional significance”.3 This alteration seems to 
have not only marked a stylistic innovation but to represent also a 

1^ R, C, Majmn4ar (e4*)» Olassfcql Agfi, Bpmhay, p, 4^4, 
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changed outlook of the Buddhist votaries. For since the advent of 
the anthropomorphical representation of the Nfaster as the “worship¬ 
ful one”, the sanctity of the chaitya hall along with its stupa began 
to diminish, and it is no wonder that after the Visvakarma cave at 
Ellora the chaitya hall as the shrine par excellence seems to have 
gone out of use. 

(ii) Vihara or samghardma: A structural monastery, known to the 
Buddhists as vihara or samghardma, in its mature form was usually 
planned as a private dwelling consisting of four ranges of cells or 
sleeping cubicles on four sides of an open courtyard. In the rock- 
cut version of the monastery a slight, but obviously necessairy, 
modification may be noted. The typical plan of the rock-cut mo¬ 
nastery shows three ranges of cells on three sides of a central hall 
opening out into a pillared gallery in front. As in the case of chait¬ 
ya shrines, the monasteries may also be divided into two distinct 
phases of development. The earlier phase is represented by the 
Western Indian vihdras excavated at Bhaja, Ajan^ (nos VIII, XII, 


and XIII), Nasik (nos. X and III), Junnar (the Ganesse Lena), Kon- 
daUe, Pitalkhora, Bedsa and Karle. All of them belong to the cen¬ 
turies immediately preceding and following the Christian era and 
are marked for their simplicity in ornamentations, which were us¬ 
ually confined to the facade and the doorways of the monastic cells 
Motifs used are essentially of architectural character, i.e. chaitua- 
window, rails, latticed screen etc., and, no doubt, betray their de¬ 
pendence on the forms associated with woodwork. Introtluction ol 
the pillars, however, took place in this phase. In fact, the pillars 
forming a square at the centre of the hall in the Karle monastery 
and its storeyed elevation are two significant aspects of the rock- 
cut type that were furher developed in the subsequent ages. 

A prolific expression of the rock-hewn viharas had its beginning 
in our period sometime in the fifth century a.d. A study of the plans 
of different viharas excavated at Ajanta in this phase would reveal 
certain stages of evolution of the type. The earliest sub-ffroup of 
vihdras executed at Ajanta in the Mahayana style includes three 
caves numbering VI, VII and IX, and they represent the transi¬ 
tional phase between the early IdTnavana types met with at various 
Western Indian centres on one hand and the final Mahavana 
noted at AjanS in the sixth-seventh century on the other. Cave 
XI shows, as *if following the Karle example, four pilars creating a 
square at the centre, while Cave VII next in order of excava ion, 
contains two sets of four pillars, placed side by side, to ® 
port to the roof of a larger hall. The lower storey of Cave VI, whmh 
follows Cm VH ip execution, combines the system qf four central 
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pillars of Cave XI with an additional series of pillars around the 
main, resulting a cumbersome arrangement of pillars in the plan. 
The next stage in the experimentation may be marked in the upper 
storey of Cave VI. It shows a highly satisfactory system of colu- 
mniation by providing a colonnade on each of die four sides of the 
central hall, a plan that had been adopted in all the subsequent 
rock-cut vihadras at Ajanta. After these experiments the plan of the 
monastic hall became more or less standardized, although varia¬ 
tions in the details, resulting from fertility of innovations, are not 
unknown in the succeeding groups. Of such later examples signi¬ 
ficant are Caves I, IV, XVI, XVII, XXI and XXIII, and, again, among 
them the high water mark in the vihdra excavation at Ajanta was 
reached in Cave XVI in the first half of the sixth century. But the 
rock-cut vihdra type appears to have reached its supreme aflores- 
ence in Cave I at Ajanta. Both Caves XVI and I are approximate¬ 
ly of the same size and planned much on the similar lines. Each 
of them contains an exterior verandah 65 ft long and a main hall 
65 ft square, the latter having a surrounding aisle formed by a co¬ 
lonnade of twenty pillars. Tliese are the usual measures in appro¬ 
ximation of the Ajanta vihdras of later phase. An innovation of 
the phase may be noted in the introduction of a sanctuary con¬ 
taining an image of the Master carved out in the depth of the rock, 
and this measure no doubt qualitatively changes the character 
of previous vihdras which were exclusively used as dwelling shel¬ 
ters. 

After the experimentations at Ajanta, certain new developments 
were also recorded at Aurangabad and Ellora. In Aurangabad Cave 
VII and Ellora Cave VIII, the image sanctuary in each case has been 
carved out in the middle of the monastic hall as a free-standing 
shrine. In the second storey of Cave Xllat Ellora; and also in Cave 
11 of the same place, another new feature is noted. The cells radia¬ 
ting from the central hall in the lateral sides are found to be replaced 
by the image galleries, “each in the form of a kind of iconostasis”. 
Storeyed excavations may be found in Ajanta Cave VI and EUora 
Cave XI and XIT, the last two rising to three storey each. Of these, 
again, Cave XIT of Ellora, known as the Tin Thai, i.e. “thhre storey¬ 
ed”, is the most striking and also the most comodious of all. The 
Tin Thai has sufficient cells to lodge at least forty priests, while its 
assembly hall is big enough to provide a space for the congregation 
of hundreds. Sober and dignified in treatment, the facade of the 
vihdra shows three rows of plain square pillars rising in stages. The 
massive pillars in their plain execution offer a clear contrast to the 
brilliantly sculptured galleries in the interior. In its totality, the Tin 
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Thai stands out as one of the most remarkable examples of rock-cut 
architecture found anywhere in India. 

2. The Brahmanical Caves 

The rock-cut mode of architecture was also carried on by the 
followers of Brahmanical and Jain creeds. In South India the 
Brahmanical caves were at first cut at Bad^I, under the rule of 
the western Chalukyas. Evidently carved in the sixth century a.d., 
the cave shrines at Bad^i, four in number, show clear advance over 
the caves at Udayagiri in Madhya Pradesh. In their general appear¬ 
ance and internal arrangements, all the BadamI cave shrines represent 
a common type, and each of them includes an open court in front, a 
pillared verandah, a columned hall, and a small square cella cut 
deep into the rock. The facades show a classic simplicity and in 
contrast the pillars and walls inside are profusely carved to repre¬ 
sent various designs and mythological figures. 

In the far south, cave style was introduced in the first quarter of 
the seventth century by Mahendravarman Pallava at Mandagapattu 
in the District of South Arcot. The style found its exponents also 
among his successors. Each of these shrines consists of a hallow 
rectangular pillared hall or manclapa with one or more cells cut 
deep in one or more of the interior walls. The mandapa, in its turn 
is often divided into proximal and distal sections, the inukha-manda- 
pa and the ardha-mandapa, either by a row of pillars corresponding 
to the facade row, or by differing in floor-levels or ceiling heights. 
The shrine-doors are generallv flanked by pairs of dvarapalas or 
guards, a feature sometimes found repeated on either side of the 
entrance to the mandapa. Appearing already in one of the cave- 
shrines at BadamI, the dvarapalas constitute an invariable feature of 
the Brahmanical cave temples of later days. Towards the latter 
part of Mahendravarman’s rule, storeyed caves began to figure, but 
no appreciable advance in the design can be recognised. The caves 
excavat<?d by his son Narasimhavarman Mamalla show similar plan, 
the facade of these caves are usually marked by the more elabor¬ 
ate ornamentation of their pillars and cornices. 

This rock-cut activity was also pursued in the Andhra region. On 
either bank of the Krishna, at places like Undavalll, Penamaga. 
Sitarampuram in Guntur District, and Vijayawada and Mogalraj- 
puram in Krishna District, about a dozen cave temples are found 
to form a separate series in the Chalukyan territory dating from 
A.D. 700. Each of these cave temples consists of a rock-cut hall or 
mandapa with one or more, often three, shrine-cells behind. The 
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hall is either astylar or multi-pillared,and sometimes found as divi¬ 
ded into front and real* sections by two rows of pillars and pilasters, 
the usual facade row and the inner row. Although these cave tem¬ 
ples are ascribed to the Eastern Chalukya line that ruled in Vehgl, 
the general Pallava impression on the plan is undeniable. A series 
of eight cave temples also occur in the Bhairavakonda hills in Nellore 
District, but they are not so important from the point of architec¬ 
tural interests. The Pandya contemporaries of the Pallavas started 
rock-architecture in further south by about the beginning of the 
eighth century and continued it in the two succeeding centuries till 
they were overthrown by the Cholas. Their cave shrines are to be 
found all over in Madurai, Ramanathapuiam, Tirunelveli, Kanya- 
kumari, Trivandrum and Quilon Districts and also in the southern 
part of the district of Tiruchirapalli. They are larger in num¬ 
ber than the Pallava examples but are essentially similar to them in 
plan. Besides, they show certain characteristic features of their 
own. 

Under the Chalukyas and their Rashtrakuta successors flourished 
the great Brahmanical caves at Ellora. Dating from about a.d. 650, 
the sixteen excavations belonging to this faith (Caves nos. VIII to 
XXIX) extend along the west face of the lock. The Dasavatara 
(no. XV), the Ravana-ka-Khai (no. XIV, the Ramesvara (no. XXI) 
and the Dhumara Lena (no. XXTX) are the most important excava¬ 
tions, not to speak of the gi'eat Kailasa—^“an entire temple complex 
completely hewn-out of the live-rock in imitation of a distinctive 
stnictural form”. The Brahmanical cave temples at Ellora may be 
divided into three types. The first, best illustrated by the two- 
storeyed Dasavatara shows a multi-columned hall with the sanctu¬ 
ary dug out at its rear end, and the lateral sides of the hall repre¬ 
senting sculpture galleries. It has a marked similarity with the 
scheme of the Budhist vihdras and, possibly, being the earliest among 
the Brahmanical shrines of the site, was inspired by them. In the 
places of monastic cells on either side of the hall, a kind of iconos¬ 
tasis, containing divine images in high relief in the large sunken 
panels flanked by pilasters, has, however, been introduced. In the 
second type the sanctum, a free-standing cella with a passage of 
circumambulation around, is shaped out of a mass of rock situated 
in the centre of the rear end of the hall. Of the two caves of this 
type, the Ravana-Ka-Khai and the Ramesvara, the latter one is better 
Imown for its magnificent sculptures abundantly carved on its walls 
and the exquisitely designed massive pillars of the facades with their 
charming bracket figures. 

The third type, appearing from the second half of the eighth cen- 
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tury, may be recogiiisctl in the Dhumara Lena the last and the most 
elaborate in the series of the Bralimanical caves at Ellora. It consists 
of a cruciform pillared hall, (the main hall alone being 150 feet by 
50 feet in measure), having more than one entrance and court, with 
the free-standing square cella hewn out of the rock near the back 
end. “In architectural arrangement as well as the gracefulness df its 
ponderous pillars and sculptures this cave is probably the finest 
among the Brahmanical excavations, not only at Ellora but also at 
other sites.”4 The Brahmanical caves in the islands of Elephanta and 
Salsette, near Bombay, reveal designs similar to Dhumara Lena, but 
in comparison they are smaller in conception and irregular in execu¬ 
tion. It may, however, be noted that the main hall of the Dhumara 
Lena is axially driven into the depth of the rock, while that of Ele¬ 
phanta is found to be excavated parallel to the face of the rock. The 
temple of Jo^svara in the island of Salsette is an inferior execution, 
but its significance lies in the fact that it is the latest of its type and 
dates about a.d. 800. 

The cave-temples were never as suitable for the Brdbmanical wor¬ 
ship as the structural ones, and that seems to be the reason why of 
about twelve hundred cave excavations not more than a hundred are 
Brahmanical. The structural temples were so appropriate to the needs 
of Brahmanical worship that even in the mode of rock-cut architec¬ 
ture, the excavators were steadily moving towards the perfect imita¬ 
tion of structural temples, and as a result we get the grand Kailasa 
temple at Ellora executed in the rock-cut style, 

3. The Jain Caves 

The earliest phase of Jain rock architecture, found at Udayagiri 
and Khandagiri in Orissa, has already been mentioned, and the second 
phase has been represented by two caves, one at BadamI and the 
other at Aihole, both in Western India and belonging to the seventh 
century. They are essentially similar in plan and arrangements; and 
each of them consists of a pillared quadrangular hall with a cella cut 
out at its far end and chapels on either side, a scheme not far off from 
those of the Buddhists and Brahmanical counterparts of the age. 

The most important group of Jain caves was excavated at Elloia 
and date from the ninth century. There are five shrines in the group 
and among them the Chhoto Kailasa (no. XXX), the Indra Sabh§! 
(no. XXXII) and the Jagannatha Sabha (no. XX) are of greater sig¬ 
nificance, The first one is a small imitation ol the renowned Brahma- 


4 R. C. Majumdar (ed.), Classical Age, p. 491. 
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nical temple of the same name, while the second and the third 
shrines are partly a copy of the structural form and paiily cave ex¬ 
cavation. In the forecourt of each stands a monolithic shrine pre¬ 
ceded by a gateway, bodi carved out of the rock, and behind it 
rises the facade of Ae cave in two storeyes. Each of the storeys, in 
their turn, reproduces the usual plan of a pillared hall with a chapel 
at the rear end and cells at the sides. In spite of identical plan and 
arrangement the Indra Sabha, particularly its upper storey, is supe¬ 
rior both in balance and organic character to the Jagannatha Sabha 
which presages a decline and ultimate disappearance of this mode 
of architecture in the following centuries. 

n. TEMPLE ARCHITECTURE 

Almost simultaneously with the experimentations of Central and 
Northern India during the daj's of the Guptas, the builders of the 
Deccan started constructions of shrines under the early Chalukyas, 
whose contribution to the development of temple architecture in 
India appears to have not yet been fully appreciated. 

1. The Deccan 

The patronage to the early architectural movement in the Deccan 
came from the Western Chaluk}'^as between a.d, 553 and 642; and 
during this period a number of places flourished as important cen¬ 
tres of the movement, and among them Aihole, Pattadakal, Mahakala, 
Bad^T, and Alampur are especially noted for their structural 
shrines. The first efforts of the Chalukyas are represented by about 
one hundred stone-built temples at Aihole, their old capital, now a 
somewhat decayed village in the Badaml taluk of the Bijapur dis¬ 
trict of Karnataka. The temples of Aihole are remarkable for their 
archaic forms and pronounced virility. Chronological and stylistic 
considerations place them in the earliest phase of Indian temple 
architectm'e, and so far as the Deccan is concerned, they seem to 
represent the very beginning. 

Although it is customary to regard the Lad Khan temple as the 
oldest among the shrines at Aihole, the gi'ound plans of the temples 
of Konti-gu$ group, as also some of their architectural designs, 
suggest that they precede the Lad Khan in date. The Konti-gudi 
group consists of diree temples, of which two are connected by 
means <rf a pillared portico and stand facing each other in the east- 
west direction. The third temple of the group is adjacent to the 
temple facing the east, which, in its turn appears to be earliest of 
the three. This east-facing earliest temple of the group shows a rec- 
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tangular ground plan witli a series of six pillars in front, three of 
which are on each side of the cenrial entrance. There are eight more 
pillars, arranged in two rows in a hansverse fashion, to support the 
ceiling. The shrine is set clumsily to the backwall and its approach 
is through two of the central pillars of the rear row. The temple is 
without any mukhamandapa, sahhdinan(hpa and antarSla, and as 
such appears to be primitive in conception. The other temple, con¬ 
nected to it by a pillared portico and standing facing the west, is 
squarish in plan. It also shows similar absence of formal components 
like mukhamandapa, etc., but is significant for having a surmount¬ 
ing square structure above the main hall. This squaie struc¬ 
ture may be counted as the rudiment of ^ikhara that gradually de¬ 
veloped at tlie site in the following years. The tliird temple of the 
group is similar in dimension and shows a ground plan similar to 
that of tlie first temple. It seems to be latest of the group and intro¬ 
duces a transverse wall, of course, late in date, following the line of 
the first row of pillars. This wall, however, radically changes the 
interior plan of the temple, for it provides an enclosure or antardla 
to the garhhagrha or the shrine in one hand and a mukhamandapa- 
like verandah to the temple on the other. Later on this mukha¬ 
mandapa emerged distinctively as one of the major components of 
Aihole temples. 

It is, however, the Lad Khan that shows the matuiest form of the 
early temples at Aihole. Though the temple is simple in plan, it is 
undoubtedly better conceived than those of the Konti-gudI group, 
and marks an advance over them by introducing a mukhamandapa 
and a sabhdmandapa. In shape it is a low, flat-roofed square build¬ 
ing with a small supplementary storey of later date above. Three 
of its sides are completely enclosed by walls, and two of them are 
found to the relieved by perforated stone grills. The fourth side, 
forming the eastern face, projects out with an open-pillared porch. 
The interior of the temple is dominated by a hall that resembles 
a pillared pavilion, as it contains two squaie sets of columns, one 
within the other, providing a double aisles all round. A large bull 
{Nandi) in stone occupies the central bay, while the shrine proper, 
a shrine not leading off the main hall, is found to be built within 
it against the badc-wall. The pillars of the hall are massive as they 
are supposed to support a heavy stone-roof, the weight of which was 
further aggravated by introducing a sikhara-like square storey above. 
Though it appear to have been conceived in terms of an assembly 
hall, rather than a temple, the overall impact of the Lad Khan is 
formidable, and its plan as well as elevation shows a clear discipline. 
In the words of Percy Brown, “it is stark, strong, and enduring, the 
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Utterance of a robust and vigorous people having great potentialities 
but, at present, of undeveloped powers”.5 

Though in a direct contrast with the Lad Kh^, the Durga temple 
at Aihole is extremely significant for marking an experimentation in 
the evolution of Indian temple architecture. This example follows 
the model of a Buddhist chaitya hall standing at Ter, a place not far 
from Aihole. The Durga temple was erected sometime in tlie 
sixth centuty a.d. and is an apsidal structure measuring exter¬ 
nally sixty feet by thirty-six feet. There is a twenty-four feet por¬ 
tico on its eastern front,” and thus in its entirety tiie temple is eight)'- 
four feet long. Standing on a high and heavily moulded plinth, 
the top most tier of the temple rises up to thirty feet in height from 
the ground; and over the tier a short pyramidal tower was subsequent¬ 
ly added. The notable features of the temple are its peripteral 
exterior and the passage formed by the colonnade of the verandah 
that is carried round the building and joined with the similar pillars 
of the portico. This portico is approached by two staircases, one 
on each side of the front, and from it entrance to the main hall is 
made. The interior of the main hall, which is forty-four feet long, 
follows the usual form a chaitya shrine and consists of two rows of 
four pillars that divide it into a nave and two aisles, and an apsidal 
shaped cella at its rear end; tlie aisles continuing round the cella 
as a processional passage. The roof of the nave is raised higher 
than that of the side aisles, and as such, almost in all details the 
temple follows the plan of a standard chaitya shrine of the Buddhists. 
Another temple of similar type is the HuchchimalligudI also at 
Aihole. This temple shows a smaller and simplified form of the 
Durga temple, for it has no apsidal end nor a peristyler verandah. But 
as noted in other temples of the place, it also bears a subsequently 
added Sikhara above. The most significant aspect of this otherwise 
simple temple is the introduction of a vestibule or antarala, that sepa¬ 
rates the main hall, i.e. mandapa from the cella, i.e. garbhagriha. 

The next stage in the evolution of temple architecture at Aihole 
may be noted in the construction of the Tarabasappa, the Narayana. 
the Huchchappayya-gudi, the main temple of Gdaganatha group, 
and the temple adjoining to Huchchimalli-gudl. Their advance is 
marked in the ground plan that shows the sanctum-cella as almost 
detached from 3ie main hall, a step which was definitely taken to 
meet the growing religious requirements of the Brahmanicm worship¬ 
pers, and led the temple architecture to their functional fulfilment. 
The final ^ase in the development of temple structure at Aihole 

5 Percy Brown, Op, cit,, p. 53, 
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was, however, reached in the Meguti temple, which stands 
in a graceful dignity on the imposing eminence of Meguti hill, situ¬ 
ated three furlongs east to the Aihole village. This is a Jaina temple, 
and it is known from an inscription that it was built in a,d. 634 by 
one Ravikirti during the reign of Pulakesin II, and thus was tlie 
latest among the Chilukya temples at the place. The temple is sig¬ 
nificant not only for its improved constructional technique as may 
be noted in the use of smaller blocks of stone in the masonry work, 
but also for its refined and delicate ornamentations of the outer walls 
in the intervals between the pilasters. In plan also the temple is im¬ 
pressive and registei-s a marked progress towards an organized and 
balanced scheme. It is a long rectangular building consisting of two 
parts, the shrine with its surounding gallery and the large pillared 
hall, i.e. inukhamaMlapu, \ narow vestibule, i.e. antar(Ua, connects 
these two parts. The pillared mukhaviandapa has a staircase to 
icach the roof above, where, on the main shrine of the ground 
floor, stands a second shrine containing a Jaina image. The sikhara 
main hall supported by pillars, and the cella in its back-wall. Thi<! 
over the upper shrine is, however, now totally lost. The overall 
impression of the temple is that of a unified design, which is, no 
doubt, a logical outcome of the earlier attempts made at Aihole. 
The Meguti temple is significant specially for its impact on the 
history of subsequent temple architecture in the south. 

In spite of divergence in plan and execution in the temples at 
Aihole, it is possible to trace a line of evolution through the years. 
The beginning of the evolution shows temples, as in the Konti-gudi 
examples, having a rectangular transverse plan with a sanctum-cella 
built in tihe back-wall of Ae hall. The next stage, as marked in the 
Lad Khan temple, exhibits a plan consisting of a pillard portico, a 
stage has been replaced by the temples of Tarabasappa. the 
Narayana, the main temple of the Galaganatha group, etc. These 
temples show a pillared portico, a main hall supported by pillars, 
and, more particularly, a sanctum cella detached from the main hall. 
Finally, we get the developed plan consisting of a pillard portico, 
a main hall, an antichamber or vestibule and a cella, the last com¬ 
ponent being with or witliout ambulatory passage.. The Meguti 
temple is the example of this last stage of evolution at Aihole. There 
is, of course, another distinct type noted at this place, the best 
example of which is the Durga temple showing a rectangular ground 
plan with an apsidal back. But this type is notiiing but an adaptation 
of the Buddhist chaitya form, and, being abandoned by the subse¬ 
quent temple-builders, seems to be less significant from historical 
viewp(^t 
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A survey of these early temples of Aihole would immediately 
lead one to connect them with the main stream of architectural 
movement of the entire country dating at least from the days of the 
Guptas. And it would be marked that the Aihole temples repre¬ 
sent some of the Gupta types noted in other centres. The type re¬ 
presented by the Durga has its parallels in the temples of Chezarle, 
in the Guntur district of Andhra Pradesh. From the consideration 
of the development of Indian temple architecture much more im¬ 
portant is, however, the Gupta type described as the flat-roofed 
square temple, with a covered ambulatory around the sanctum, and 
preceded by a porch in front, sometimes with a second storey above. 
These characteristics, which seem to form the nuclei of the elaborate 
Drdvida type of temples of the medieval period, are noted as basic 
features of a large number of temples at Aihole. The plan apart, in 
the sphere of designs and motifs, too, the temples of Aihole appear 
to have left a lasting impression on the Di'dvida temple style. The 
kudu motif, the bold mouldings of the plinth and of the cornice, 
and the deep niches on the outer walls, all noted in the Meguti, 
may be cited as typical Chalukva features which the Drdvida tem¬ 
ples retained. In elevation, tlie second storey above and the tiered 
pyramids are also important for their role in the development of 
liuge vimdna of the Drdvida temples. Again, when the regular 
sildiaras with paga division are noted among the temples at Aihole, 
one has also to admit its relation with the tradition of Gupta tem¬ 
ples of the North. 

Following a political catastrophe of the Chalukyas, i.e. the de¬ 
feat of Pulakesin II in the hands of the Pallava ruler Narasimha- 
varmaii I in a.d. 642, the architectural activites of Aihole came to 
be discontinued. It was only after thirteen years that Vikramaditya I 
(a.d. 655-81), son of Pulakesin II, recovere<l the Chalukya dominion 
from the hands of the Pallavas and began architectural activities 
anew, but the venue was shifted from Aihole to Pattadakal. The 
change of place seems to be connected with the change of faith of 
the latter Chalukyas; for while the early Ch^ukyas were followers 
of Visnu, die latter ones are found to be devotees of Siva; and Pat- 
tadkal, place for the Sivaites. There are ten temples of significance at 
Pattadkal, and, beginning in the middle of the seventh century, 
they were built in a period of one hundred years and more. Of these 
temples five are in the 'Ndgara or North Indian style, while the re¬ 
maining five are in the Drdvida or southern. The temples in the 
Ndgara style are Papanatha, Jambulinga, Galaganatha, Kaiivis- 
vesvara, and Kadasidhe^vara. 

The Papanatha, dated c. 680, is important for the stage of evolu- 
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tion it represents in the development of Indian temple styles. Both 
in plan and elevation, the temple shows its conceptual limitations, 
which may be marked in the failure of correct disposition of the 
main elements of the structure. For instance, the vestibule or antarala 
that forms the shape of a square court, containing four widelv set 
pillars, is too large a component to sei*ve the actual purpose of it, and 
rather becomes a supplementary assembly hall. In appearance the 
temple seems to be a combination of both the Ndgara and Dramda 
styles. The sildiara above, though stunted and small, unmistakably 
connects it with the former, but the entire composition is essentially 
Drdvi4a and has a general likeness to that of the Virupaksa temple 
standing nearby. The Papanatha in its entirety, some ninety feet in 
length, is raised over a plinth of several bold string courses. Its sanc¬ 
tum is enclosed within a covered ambulatory and is preceded by two 
axially arranged halls, the first one occupying the place of vestibule 
or antarala and the second constituting the forward assembly hall 
or mandapa, both of them containing pillars and of square shape, 
and, finally, an open portico projects in front. The roof is flat and has 
its diversion in the shooting up sikhara over the sanctum at the east¬ 
ern end. A series of decorative grills set on the side walls provides 
light for the interior of the vestibule and the assembly hall, while the 
ambulatory of the sanctum is lighted by the boldly projecting win¬ 
dows, one on each of the three sides. In spite of some minute deco¬ 
rative works, the overall impression of the Papanatha is that of a 
massive solid character, and this seems to be true from outside as 
well as inside, where the bulk of its walls and shape of its pillars 
testify to this characterization. Among the temples at Pattadakal bear¬ 
ing northern type of tower, Kasivisvesvara and Galaganatha are also 
notable for their proportionate disposition and matured treatment of 
the sikhara, that shows regular paga division on its body and a pro¬ 
nounced curvilinear shape. From stylistic considerations these two 
temples are assignable to the eighth century a.d. 

The transitional phase in the development of two major Indian tem¬ 
ple styles represented by the Papanatha has its further manifestation 
in a group of temples found at Alampur, a village on the west bank 
of die Tuhgabhadra river in the Raichur district of Karnataka. The 
Alampur temples, six in number, appear to have been produced in 
the wake of architectural movement that had its chief centres at 
Aihole and Pa^adakal, and somewhat also at Badmi. Although 
situated at an appreciable distance from the chief centres of the move¬ 
ment, the Alampur temples are found to be built inside a fortified 
enclosure in a manner already noticed at Aihole. In plan and com¬ 
position all the six temples are essentially identical and show a gene- 
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ral similarity with the Papaiiatha at Pattadakal. The best preserved 
temple of the Alampur group is the Visva-Brahma temple, which is 
basically identical with the Papanatha, though it is found to be in 
better proportions and in the disposition of different adjuncts much 
more coherent. Tlie Alampur temples are usually placed in the pe¬ 
riod of the Papanatha at Pattadakal, but it would be better to assign 
them a slightly later date. 

The final flourish of the Chalukya temple took place at Pattadakal 
about the middle of the eighth century a.d., particularly during tiie 
reign of Vikramaditya II (a.d. 733-744). In his time were built the 
magnificent temples of Lokesvara, better known as Virupak.sa, and 
Trailokesvara, also known as Mallikaijuiia, by his two wives I.oka- 
mahadevi and Trailokyamaliadevi respectively, to commemorate his 
victoiy over Kanchi, the capital of the rival Pallava rulers. Of all the 
temples at Pattadakal, the Virupaksa is the most matured and am¬ 
bitious expression; and it is undoubtedly a milestone in the evolution 
of Dravida temple style. The other temples of the style at the place 
are Sangamesvara, Mallikarjuna, Chandrasekhara and the Jaina tem¬ 
ple situated to the west of the village at a distance of two furlongs. 
Some early attempts at giving form to the temples broadly conceived 
in the Dravida style may also be found at BadamI and Mahakuta. 

But none of these temples is comparable with the Virupaksa, 
which shows signal progress over the others both in conception and 
execution. Although the Chalukya territory had its own experience 
and role in the development of Dravida type of temples there are 
reasons to believe that the design and construction of Virupaksa 
were thoroughly inspired by those of the Kailasanatha at Kanchlpu- 
ram. From the epigraphic record found both at Pattadakal and 
KanchTpuram, it apears that Vikramaditya II, entering the Pallava 
capital as a conqueror, was deeply impressed by the art of the latter 
temple; and it is, therefore, assumed diat he brought builders from 
llie South to undertake construction of temples for his own. This 
assumption finds a logical basis in the essential identity of plan and 
composition of the Kailasanatha with those of the Virupaksha. 

The Virupaksa shows a comprehensive scheme, which consists of 
a central structure, preceded by a detached nandi pavilion, contain¬ 
ed in a walled enclosure entrance to which is made through an im¬ 
pressive gateway. It is larger in size than previous examples and mea¬ 
sures one hundred and twenty feet from the fr(mt of the porch to the 
back of the shrine. But for proportionate and harmonious arrange¬ 
ment of various components, and for plastic decorations on the outer 
walls, it is very much pleasing to the eye. What is more commendable 
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of the temple is the fact that it retains the heavy solidity, characte¬ 
ristic of all such early constructions, but at the same time ushera in 
the future development of the style that is remarkable for balancing 
plastic embellishment witli the overall plan of the structural back¬ 
ground. If the Virupaksa owes its plan and composition to the 
Kailasanatha of Kanchipuram, it also sets example in plastic decora¬ 
tion for such a great creation as the Kailasa at Ellora. Among the 
Dravida type of temples, at Pattadakal there are two other notable 
examples. The Sahgamesvara, also known as Vijayesvara in the me¬ 
mory of its builder Vijayadit)^a, was constructed in the previous 
reign, and from the compositional point of view the temple appears 
Trailokyesvara or Mallikarjima that stands adjacent to the Viru¬ 
paksa and follows the same general plan and overall treatment. 

A survey of the temples found at Aihole, Badami, Maliakuta, Ahuu- 
pur and Pattadakal would reveal that nuclei of the preceding cen¬ 
turies, usually associated with the Guptas of the North, attained 
certain logical advance. At the Chalukya centres all architectural ten¬ 
dencies marked in the different Gupta temple types made certain 
definite forward steps in formulating distinctive temple styles that 
had their fulfilment in the subsequent ages. This is true not only with 
regard to the Dravida style, a formidable achievement of which is 
clearly noted in the Virup^sa temple at Pattadakal, but also in the 
development of Ndgara style; for here we find the formalisation of 
the sikhara tower with its salient characteristics like paga divisions. 
bhumi-dmalakas placed at the corness, the crowning dmalaka, lace¬ 
rated chcAtya motifs, etc. And what seems to be further significant is 
the laying of the foundation of a distinctive expression that is de¬ 
signated by Cousens as the Dakhanese. This latter style is born of an 
admixture of two major temple conceptions, the Nagam and the 
Drdvida, and had its fulfilment in the upper Deccan fcing the fol¬ 
lowing centuries. 

The political power of the Deccan shifted from tire hands of Cha- 
lukyas to the Rastrakutas sometime in the middle of the eighth 
century a.d., but the architectural activities of the region continued 
unabatedly under the new rulers. Of the structural temples built dur¬ 
ing the days of the Rastrakutas, the one on the outskirts of the 
temple city of Pattadakal, and dedicated to the Jaina worship, may 
specially be noted. It is a Drdvidxi type of temple consisting of a 
three-storeyed vimdna, square in plan from the base to the surmount- 
ing pyramid, the ground storey contained the principal sanctum, 
which is, in its turn, double-walled with a closed circumambulatory 
between the walls. The temple faces east and comprises following 
components: muldia-tmndapa or the portico, inand^pa or the inner 
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hall, a short antarala or the vestibule, and garbha-grha or the sanc¬ 
tum. The temple is remarkably simple in disposition and one of its 
highlights is the half elephants in stone, mounted by persons, in the 
outer hall or the portico. These are life-like sculptures and remind 
one the similar sculptures of the Indra Sabha at Ellora. According to 
Cousens, this Jaina temple was constructed in the days of Amogha- 
varsha I (a.d. 814-877), but from stylistic considerations it appears to 
have been executed sometime towards the closing years of the eighth 

century. 

¥ 

By far the most significant contribution of the Rastrakutas to the 
development of Dravi4a temple style is undoubtedly the grand Kai 
lasa and Ellora. It is a magnificent crealiun of Indian architectural 
genius and, so to speak, it has no parallel in the entire history of 
world architecture. An extensive temple complex, covering an area 
of 300 feet by 200 feet, is found to have been completely hewn out 
of a living rock. This stupendous work possibly began in the reign 
of Dantidurga, tlie founder of the Rastrakuta house, and was com¬ 
pleted by his successor Krishna I (a.d. 758-773). The scheme of the 
temple follows the fundamental pattern of a Drdvida temple as re¬ 
presented by the Kailasanatha at Kanchlpuram and still more closely 
the Virupaksa at Pattadakal. 

The temple complex of Kailasa and Ellora consists of four prin¬ 
cipal characteristic components of the Drdvida style, viz. vimdna, 
mandapa, nandt-mandapa and gopurarn. The main unit, comprising 
of the vimdna and the maridapa, occupies an area of approximately 
150 feet by 100 feet, and is raised over a lofty plinth nearly 25 feet 
high, which forms the ground storey. The plinth is heavily moulded 
at the bottom and at the top, and over this substantial superstructure 
stand the vimdna and the mandapa, and the latter is approached by 
grand flights of steps in the front, that is, the western side. The flat 
roof of the mandapa is supported on sixteen pillars arranged in small 
groups of four each at the comers, thus dividing the hall into cmci- 
form aisles. From the mandapa a vestibule leads to the sanctum 
cella, the tower of which rises in four storeys and ultimately ends in 
a dome-shaped stupihd. From the level of the court to the apex the 
vimdna is 95 feet in height. Around the sanctum cella and enclosing 
the ambulatory, so to say, are arranged five lesser chapels, each re¬ 
peating, on a smaller sede, the principal theme standing at the 
centre. In front of this main unit on its axis stands a delated flat- 
roofed mandapa for the Nandi. On either side of the mandi^ 
mandapa is a free-standing column {dhvaja-stembka) nearly 50 feet 
hrfprom the level of the court bearing at the top the trii^ or the 
emblem of the god. All these components are situated within 
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a rectangular court suiTouiulcd by doistcretl galleries, containing a 
series of life-like sculptures of Siva and his consort Parvatl, and ap 
proached in front by a double storeyed gatehouse, the precursor of 
the imposing gopuratm of the later days. Acclaimed as ‘the world’s 
greatest rock poem’, the Kailasa and Ellora appears to have achieved 
the sanctity of the great god’s abode by the dint of sheer labour and 
devotion of its excavatoi's. Viewed as a whole, it represents the most 
ambitious and articulated piece of sculpture ever executed in India, 
and is one of the most magnificent examples of Driivkja archileetiire. 

2. Tamil Land 

The foundation of Drdvida temple style was laid down in the 
seventh centuiy a.d. This fact is attested not only by the temples at 
Aihole but also by the monuments of Mahabalipuram, the sea-port 
of the Pallavas, who flourished sometime in the closing years of the 
sixth-century and were the masters of the Tamil countiy and its ad¬ 
jacent regions for about two hundred years. They were great patrons 
of arts and one of their early monarchs, Mahendravarman I, has al¬ 
ready been noted for his contribution in the development of rock-cut 
architecture, and presently we shall refer to the free-standing mono¬ 
lithic structures, known as rathas, at MaliabalTpuram, which were 
cut out of the granulitic boulder-like out-crops during the reign of 
his son Narasimhavarman Mamalla. 

Altogether there are eight rathas at Mahabalipuram and all of them, 
except the Drupadi ratha, show storeyed elevation of the roof. Each 
storey is terminated by a convex roll comice ornamented with repeat¬ 
ed depiction of a motif, locally called kudu, which represents a 
chmft/fl-window arch enclosing a human head. To break the mono¬ 
tony of the flatness of outer walls, pilasters and sculptured niches are 
introduced, while the uj^per storeyes are found surrounded with 
small pavilions. These ai'e the common elements noted in all the rathas, 
but there are also marked divergences among them emanating from 
the basic plan of their sanctum cellas. The Nakula-Sahadeva ratha 
exhibits a rectangular ground plan rounded off at one end and a 
storeyed roof surmounted by a vault with an apsidal back. This 
type is, no doubt, an imitation of the Buddhist chaitya hall, exam¬ 
ples of which may be noted among the ruins discovered at Nagar- 
juriikonda. But this type, as also the DraupadT ratha showing the 
humble form of a thatchroofed hut, has no bearing in the subsequent 
development of temple architecture in the region. 

Among the other rathas are found two types of plan, one square 
and the oAer rectangular. The Dhaimaraja and the Arjuna repre- 
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scwt tlie square type, while the Bhlma and the Gancsa rectangular. 
The former is surmounted by a pyramidal elevation capped by a 
domical member; and the latter bears an elongated barrel-shaped 
vault with gables at the two ends as a roof. These two forms ap¬ 
pear to be vital in the growth of Dmvida temple type, because one 
may recognize in them the geneses of the vfmana, representing the 
sanctum with its pyramidal tower, and the gopurmn or the imposing 
gateway leading to the temple enclosure, respectively. 

Of the square type of rathas, the Dharmaraja appears to be the 
most impressive as well as the most perfect example. It consists of 
a square ground storey with an open pillared verandah all round. 
Above the ground storey rises a pyramidal tower of receding store- 
yes finally topped by an octagonal stupikd, A convex roll comice 
decorated with chaitya-wiiidow motifs {kudus) demarcate each of 
the storeyes, and the upper storeyes are found surrounded by de¬ 
corative pavilions {pancarams). The sanctum appears to be situat¬ 
ed in the upper storey, while the pillared verandah of the ground 
storey provides an open ambulatory. In it one may recognize an 
adaptation of the storeyed form of the Gupta temple types that 
shows an ambulatory around the square cella. The decorative de¬ 
tails are, however, of local origin and some of them seems to be 
legacies of the Buddhist ai'chitecture of Andhra country. The stu¬ 
pikd which tops the pyramidal tower is, for example, a derivation 
from that of the rock-cut relief shrines found at Undavalli in the 
Guntur district. The roll cornice appears in the Mahendravarman 
period or even earlier and is also evident in some of the temples of 
Aihole. The decorative pavilions (pancarams) were introduced, so 
to speak, to fill up vacant spaces around the horizontal stages for 
conceiling the storeyed character of the roof and thereby to lend it 
a pyramidal shape. From all considerations the Dharmaraja ratha 
may be regarded as the heralding point from which the Drdvida tem¬ 
ple style began its long and variegated march that continued for 
about a thousand years to complete is evolution. 

While the square type of the rathas provides the basic plan for the 
sanctum of the DrSvida temples, the rectangular type with its storey¬ 
ed elevation surmounted by a barrel-vaulted roof anticipates the 
distinctive characteristics of gopuram, i.e. the enormous gateway to 
the spacious temple enclosure. The rectangular plan is clearly suit¬ 
able for a gateway building and the barrel-vaulted roof with a gable 
at either end (^ers an effective covering for a building of this plan. 
The fundamental resemblance between the plan and design of the 
type of rectangular rathas, as illustrated in the Gai?,eia, and those of 
the monuments gopurams of the subsequent Drdvida temples is very 
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appai’eiit. It seems tliat the scpiarc and rectangular types oi railuis 
were excavated side by side at Mahabalipiiram, and it was the 
genius of the later Dravida architects that combined these two in¬ 
dependent structural forms in a composite scheme. With these two 
distinctive types of rathas, square and rectangular in plan, the foun- 
daticHi of Dravida style was laid down in the first half of the seventh 
century a.d. And through the passage of time, from the days of the 
Pallavas till tlie end of Vijayanagara empire in the sixteenth century, 
and even later, the style continued its prolific activity 

Most of the rock-cut rathas at Mahaballpuram appear to have been 
left unfiiushed by the excavators. It seems probable that with the 
death of Narasimhavarman Mamalla in a.d. 674 the patronage to 
this particular mode of art ceased, and, as a result, the rathas had 
to the abandoned in their incomplete state. However, a new trend 
came into vogue under his successors. In the last quarter of the se¬ 
venth century Paramesvaravarraan started experiments of construc¬ 
tions in dressed stone, for the shrine of Vedagiri.svara on the top of 
the hill at Tirukkalukkunram in the Clungleput district, modified 
diuing his days, shows introduction of the structural stone-work. 
The apsidal temple at Kuram in the same district, and also built in 
the time of the same ruler, employed granite slabs along with brick 
work reinforcement. It was, however, during the reign of his suc¬ 
cessor Narasimhavarman II, also known as Rajasimha Pallava (c. 
A.D. 695-722), the prosperous days of structural temples began. He 
was a great builder and the six temples associated with him were 
the shore, Is vara and Mukunda temples at Mahaballpuram, a tem- 
]de at Panamalai in the south Arcot district, and the temples of 
Kailasanatha and Vaikuntha Perumala at KahtiiTpuram. In the con- 
siriiction of temples he was possibly inspired by the Chalukyas of 
BadamI, and it seems that in plan and design the Bhutanatha temple 
at BadamI stands between the Dharmaraja ratha and the shore 
temple, both at Mahaballpuram. Whatever may be the fact, three 
of die six Rajasimha temples are of extreme significance. For thc\' 
not only mark an important stage in the evolution of Dravida temple 
style as a whole, but also furnish some valuable data regarding the 
early formation of the style. These three temples are the shore 
temple of Mahaballpuram and the Kailasanaiha and Vaikuntha 
Perumala of Kanchlpuram. 

The dfiore temple, so named as it stands on the brim of the sea 
at the ancient port, is the first significant temple in dressed stone 
and belongs to the closing years of the seventh century. A formal 
temple scheme appears to be already in the process as the temple 
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is placed within a spacious rcctaugulai' court enclosed by massive 
walls. The principal features of the plan show two shrines, asym¬ 
metrically attached to each other, each having a pyramidal tower 
completed with the stupika and a pointed finial. Of the two shrines 
the eastern one, facing the sea, is larger in dimension and seems to 
be the main shrine dedicated to Siva, while the western one, appar¬ 
ently less significant, was consecrated to the worship of 
Vishnu. Each of these towered sanctuaries shows a storeyed ele¬ 
vation terminated with a dome-shaped stupika, and roll cornices 
and small pavilions demarcating each stage of elevation. These ele¬ 
ments are, no doubt, derived from the square type of rathas of the 
place, the best example of which is the Dharmaraja. In fact, in prin¬ 
ciple the monolithic Dharmaraja and the structural shore temple 
belong to same category, because both of them consist of a square 
lower storey and a pyramidal tower in diminishing tiers above. But 
there is some unmistakable originality in the visualization of the 
shore, which may particularly be marked in the shape and design 
of its twin towers. The horizontal demarcation lines of the tiers 
are less pronounced here than those of the Dharmaraja, and, instead, 
the overall emphasis is on the verticalily, which has resulted “more 
rhythm and more buouney” of the towers. It is certain that the 
architect enjoyed a greater freedom in the process of building up 
the temple in dressed stones; but this alone does not explain the ele¬ 
gance attained in it. This can only be justified by recognizing a 
new inspiration that began to work during the days of Rajasiinha, 

Not long after the construction of the shore temple at Mahabali- 
puram, the Kail^anatha temple at Kaiichlpuram, also dedicated to 
Siva, came into being. Here for the first time we find a unified con¬ 
ception of a temple scheme along with its all components and cha¬ 
racteristic as fully expressed. The principal features of the temple 
complex consist of a sanctum with a p)Tamidal tower and a man- 
dapa, i.e., pillared hall, with a flat roof preceding it; and both of 
them situated within a rectangular court enclosed by a peristyle 
composed of a series of cells. Standing near the western end of 
the court and facing the east, the sanctum bears a tower of extreme 
beauty and elegant contours. Though of same character, in com- 
parision with the tower of Dharmaraja, that of the Kailasanatha 
shows greater harmony and balance in the disposition of different 
stages. The sharp swing from somewhat compressed forms of the 
monolithic rathas to the loosely knit composition of the shore 
seems to have found a balanced mean in the mature shape of the 
Kailasanatha. In fact, the Kailasanatha is a land mark in the deve¬ 
lopment of DrSoUja temple st)le and it offers for about a hundred 
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years a sdiema that had to be emulated in distant centres of the 
Western Deccan. Among the components of the temple we find, 
apart from the towered sanctum or vimdna and the pillared hall or 
mandapa, an antarala or vestibule connecting them, which, of 
course, is a later addition. Access to the enclosed courtyard con¬ 
taining the temple complex is now made through two passages in 
the eastern wall on two sides of a rectangular building with storey¬ 
ed elevation and a barrel vaulted roof above. Though it now func¬ 
tions as a subsidiary chapel, originally it seems to have been planned 
as a gatehouse, i.e. gopuram, which is an indispensable part of a 
fully developed Drdvida temple. Another significant element in¬ 
troduced in the Kailasanatha is the peristyle cells ranging all round 
the inner face of the courtyard. Hence, in the Kailasanatha we find 
at least four basic components of the style, viz. virnana, mandapa, 
gopuram and an array of vimiinas along the walls of the court, i.e. 
peristyle cells. 

The Vaikuntha Perumala at Kanchipuram is another great tem¬ 
ple attributed to Rajasiihha Pallava, which was constructed some¬ 
time after the Kailasanatha. The temple stands within a court that 
can be approached through a portico in the east. On the outside 
the walls of the court shows pilasters and niches to break the mo¬ 
notony of their extensive flatness, and on the inside runs a conti¬ 
nuous colonnaded cloister separated from the central components, 
i.e. the sanctum and the mandapa, by an open circumambulatory 
passage. Of the two central components the mandapa is interiorly 
a square hall with transverse aisles of eight pillars, and it leads 
through a vestibule to the sanctum, a square chamber above wh’ch 
rises the pyramidal tower crowned by a stupildi. The sanctum is in 
four storey, each containing a passage round its exterior, a cella in 
the centre and a corridor encircling both of them for circumambu- 
lation. When compared with the Kailasanatha the Vaikuntha Peru¬ 
mala lacks in overall freshness, but surpasses the former in the sense 
of economy as noted in the disposition of various elements. 

In- the second half of the eigth century A.D. the power of the 
Pallavas began to decline; and the Western Chalukyas came into 
prominence by defeating them. The Western Chalukyas were, how¬ 
ever, admirers of the Pallava achievements in the field of art and 
architecture. The most pronounced testimony to this admiration 
appears to be the Virupaksa temple of Pattadakal which was con¬ 
structed on the model of the Kailasanatha at Kandilpurarn. iTie 
temples of Kailasanatha and Vaikunfha Perumala at KafichTpuram 
and the Virupaksa at Patfadakal represent a very significant stage 
in the evolution of Pruvi^ style, tfiat further developed tinder 
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the Rastrakutas in the Deccan and the Cholas in the south. Hie 
Rasfrakula ccmtribution to the style 'is best noted in the rock>cut 
temple erf Kailasa at Ellora, and it has already been fully discussed. 
The contribution of the Cholas, who replaced the Pallavas in the 
Tamil country in the second half of the ninth century a.z>., & so 
significant and momentous that it deserves a close study. 

Most of the temples built by the Cholas during the ninth and 
tenth centuries, before the accession of Rajaraja in A.D. 985 are 
small compositions in stone. If the number is an index of any acti¬ 
vity, the early Chola rulers, starting from Vijayalaya right upto Ut- 
tahachola, appear to be the great patrons of temple architecture. 
In fact, under these rulers the Dravida style seems to have gone 
through new experiences and, though the temples of the period 
were basically connected with the Pallava ones, there are ample 
evidences to show fresh thinking in relation to their layouts and 
embellishments. Of the innumerable temples attributed to the 
early Cholas significant are the Vijayalaya Cholisvara at Melamalai, 
Balasubramanya at Kannanur Sundaresvara at Tirukkattala, 
Muvar Kovil at Kodumbalur, NagesvarasvamI at Kumbakonam, 
Brahmapurisvara at Pullamangai, Kuranganatha at Srlnivasanallur, 
the twin temples of AgastyTsvara and Cholisvara at Kailaiyur and 
the Siva temple at Tinivalisvaram. Among these Vijayalaya Choli¬ 
svara was built in the reign of Vijayalaya (a.d, 850-871), while the 
Balasubramanya and Sundaresvara; may be placed during the days 
of his son Aditya I (a.d. 871-907). Vijayalaya’s grandson, the great 
builder Parantaka I (a.d. 907-955) is credited for the Nage^vara, 
Knranganath and Brahmapurisvara; and it appears from the gene¬ 
ral style that the twin temples of Agastyisvara and Cholisvara were 
completed l>efore the accession of Rajaraja I (a.d. 985), and thus p<»- 
sibly in the reign of Uttamachola (\.d. 969-985). 

The earliest of Chola temples, the Vijayalaya Cholisvara stands 
elegantly on the eastern slo^xj of Melamalai, at a distance of ten 
miles from Piidukottai. The main temple is raised on a strong 
double lotus base with walls nmning round the vknam and tnan- 
dapa^ the monotony of which has been broken with slim pilasters 
topped by planks. But with the exception of the dvarapalas, that 
fiank the entrance of the mandapa, there is no figure sculpture in 
the ^und floor, and as such the spaces between the pilasters are 
empty. The main shrine or ^arhhagrha is circular in plan, and is 
enclosed within a square hall that provides a narrow passage for 
ciVcumambulation. The vimdna together with the numdapa gives 
the. building a rectangular shape, and botih the components are so 
iptpgrally conn^Ote^ that in totality the temple shows a rafp wttity 
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and balance. The temple complex is, in its turn, enclosed by walls 
having sub-shrines facing it. 

Over the pilasters, the flanking stones and the cut-in typical 
angular corbels is the curved roll comice with its chaitya arches 
or kudus showing laughing faces all round. On every tier under 
and over the roll comice are rows of ganaSy gargoyles or tjaliSy 
apsaras and gods. The superstructure of the vimana rises in three 
tiers above the garbhagrha and is topped by a stupiku, lower two 
tiers being square and the upper one circular in shape. The lower 
tiers have broad parapel walls, the recesses of which contain apsaras 
showing the graceful poses of southern Bharata NStya dance. On 
the third tier, below the stupika are gieat stone bulls or Nandis, and 
in between die bulls are four elaborate chaitya arches with niches 
containing portraits of Siva in his various aspects. The matrdapa is 
flat-roofed, and there are monolithic pillars crowned with bracket 
capitals to support the roof. The Vijayalaya Cholisvara is undoub¬ 
tedly one of die finest examples of early Chola temples, and by 
combining a superb sense of restraint, as found in the outer walls 
o£ the ground floor, and a discerning choice for embellishments noted 
in its superstmcture, it clearly testifies to the aesthetic vision of its 
builders who were destined to bring the ultimate formulation of the 
Dravida temple style. 

In comparison with the Vijayalaya CholT.^vara, the temples of 
Balasubramanya and Sundaresvara appear to be less accomplilshed. 
Both of them' show similar treatment of outer walls of the ground 
floor with pilasters, heavy roll cornices containing chaitya window 
or kudu motifs, and integrated disposition of the sanctum and the 
mandapa as noted in the Vijayalaya Cholisvara. But they are ® 
storeved buildings; the SundareW showing graded temaces right 
upto' the Mkharuy while the Balasubramanya having a beU-shaped 
superstmcture just above the sanctum. Aesthetically, however, 
these two temples resemble the austere appearance of Vijayalaya 
Cholisvara. 


In ttie next tAase of deveopment of the s^le this austere ^vitv 
makes room a charming sensuousness. Th« phase » 
represented by the Kurahganatlia and Nagesvarasvami. ® , 
ganatha at Srivasanallur is one of the finest examp es o 
Wture. It is of modest proportions and 
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nificantly, the upper storey is built in brick. The temple is topped 
by an elaborate square stiipika, having four prominent chaitya-niches 
projected at the four sides. While the outer walls of the mandapa 
retains the severe plainliness of the earlier temples, the walls (rf the 
sanctum are found to vibrate with a number of figure sculptures set 
in niches flanked by pilasters. Deep is the carving of die mould¬ 
ings at the base, and so also of the roll cornices and the parapet 
running above the mandapa. The niches and chaittja-windows, 
which decorate the second storev and above are, however, without 
any figure sculpture. The entire temple is remarkable for propor¬ 
tionate distribution of parts; and an overall restraint in embellish¬ 
ment, in spite of introducing some life-size figures on the outer walls 
of the sanctum, characterizes it as a classic creation. A similar sim¬ 
plicity is also marked in the disposition of various elements in the 
temple of Nage.svarasvamT at Kumbakonam; but in it life-size figure 
sculptures, some of which are remarkable pieces, are found to en- 
liiven even the walls of the mandapa. The BrahmapurTsvara at Pul- 
lamangai also represents the same phase. Like the Nage^vara, this 
temple is also single-storeved, but shows further elaboration in detail 
in comparision with the Kurahganatha. In the temples of Kurah- 
ganatha, Nagesvarasvaml, and BrahmapurTsvara, a return to the early 
Pallava simplicity may be noted, but at the same time a more ra¬ 
tional attitude is marked in relations to purposeful distribution of 
plain spaces and architectural decorations. Besides, by introducing 
brick in the construction of upper storey, the Kuranganatha antici¬ 
pates the great phase of Dramda temple style that was to follow 
immediately. 

The twin temples of Agastyl.svara and Chollsvara at Kiliaiyur, 
the tripple shrine or Muvar Kovil at Kodumbalur and the ValL^vara 
temple at Tiruvalisvara are also remarkable for their individual treat¬ 
ments. For example, the Agastyrsvara shows a square stupikS, while 
the Chollsvara a bell-shapt?d superstnicture of extreme simplicitv'; 
the lotus petals of the base of Muvar Kovil is deeply cut, and the 
TirubalTsvara shows a temple which is elegant as well as ornate. But 
none of them shows any advance over the Kuranganatha as an ar¬ 
chitectural establishment. In fact, the next phase of the Dravi^a 
temple style after the Kuranganatha began only with the great Cho- 
las lifter a,p, 995, 
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B, SCULPTURE IN SOUTH INDU 
I. DECCAN 

1. Ajantd, Aihole, Bdddmi and Paftailakal 
(c. A.a 450-750) 


An interval of about two hundred and fifty years separates tlie 
flourishing days of early rock-cut art and architecture in tlie Deccan, 
witnessed at Ajan^, Bhaja, Kondmie, Pitalkhora, Niusik, Karle and 
other places, and executed in a period between c. 200 b.c. to a.d. 
200, from a second phase that began to work again at Ajau^a some¬ 
time in the middle of the fifth century a.d., when the region was 
under the rule of the Vaka^akas, tlie illustrious contemporaries of 
the Imperial Guptas of the North. The eai'liest rock excavations at 
Ajanta in its second phase include the monasteries bearing Cave nos. 
XVI and XX and the Chaitya hall with No. XIX, all ot which are 
significant for containing commendable relief sculptures. These re¬ 
lief-bearing caves are, however, of about hundred years late and 
were evidently executed by the officers and ministers of tlie Vakata- 
kas sometime around a.d. 550. The contact that existed between 
the houses of the V^atakas in the Deccan and the Imperial Guptas 
of the North appears to have been extremely effective in ushering 
a new age of cultural eflorescence in the hfe of Indian people. It is 
no accident, therefore, that some of the basic traits of Indian classi¬ 
cal art that developed in the Aryavarta also found their expression in 
the contemporary reliefs of the Deccan. Thus, the figures, mostly of the 
Buddha, carved on the facade of Cave XIX show their unmistakable 
closeness to the sculptures executed at Samath in the same period. 
The fully developed plastic treatment of the forms along with a 
tempered psychological attitude towards life permeates the sculpture 
of both the centres. But this should, however, be admitted that the 
intellectual luminosity marked on the faces of Samath Buddhas is 
totally absent in their counterparts at Aja^pl. Insead, certain doc¬ 
trinal injunctions seem to have turned them somewhat mechanical 
in expression. The depression of the dimly ht caves seems to have 
left a lasting impression oiv them. Otherwise, there is no dearth of 
sympathy in the delineation of the Master, as may be noted in the 
scene wherein he has been shown as offering his begging bowl to 
his son Rahula at Kapilavastu. In comparison with die Buddha forms 
much more relaxed and worldly is the depiction of Nagaraja along 
with his conscHt and a Chfltifi-bearer. Two Yaksa figures, flanking 
the huge cfwityd window of die facade of Cave XIX, are likewise 
lively in exp;essi(m and show a conanendable treatment of mass in 
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rhythm. Their massive forms are profusely ornamented, and thus, 
they offer a spiritual contrast to the severe plainliness of the Buddlia 
forms carved in abundance on the various parts of the facade of 
the cave. Among the reliefs of Cave XVI especially noteworthy is 
the representation of a celestial couple for its extremely pleasing 
plastic treatment. 

The figures in the later caves at Ajanta, such as I, II, IV, XX and 
XXIX, appear to be of slightly different taste. They are usually 
treated in an expansve scale and sometimes in an activised form, too. 
In tins phase, which represents the latest of the rock-carvings at 
Ajan^ and comes down to the seventh century a.d., an additional 
exuberance may be marked in the delineation of forms. For ins¬ 
tance, the reliefs of Haiiti and Paneika in Cave II, the Buddha in 
dharmachakra pose in Cave I, and the huge and extended Buddha 
in his tnah^arinirmna in Cave XXVI, are examples of massiveness 
that, found its further expression in the rock-carving of Ellora and 
Elephanta. The scene depicting Mara’s daughters as tempting Bud¬ 
dha, found in Cave XX, is also significant for its bearing on similar 
scenes of group dancers and musicians noted at the latter centres. 
It seems that many of the norms displayed at Ellora and Elephanta 
were already set forth at Ajanta in its last phase and this is parti¬ 
cularly true so far as the physiognomical types of female beauties are 
concerned. Take for example, the sensitive and relaxed shapes of 
Yamuna in Cave XX and the apasaras at the right upper part of the 
door-frame of the chaitya, bearing Cave no. IV. Both die figures 
show tri-bend flexions, characteristic bulge of the hip and globular 
shape of the bossoms, which are, no doubt, typical traits of female 
forms met with in the early medieval Deccanese sculptures of El¬ 
lora, Aui*angabad and Elephanta. Ihe sculptures found at Aihole, 
Badkml, and Paftadakal also testify to the fact that the basic con¬ 
cepts of depicting figures in stone in the Deccan were formulated 
in the seventh century a.d., when the region was politically guided 
by the Chalukyas of Badaml. 

In the annals of die Deccanese art and aichitecture of the sixth- 
seventh century a.d. Aihole, where the Western Chalukyas had their 
beginning, both as a military power and a patron of arts, seems to 
have been the counterpart of Mahabalipuram of the South. For the 
genesis of a new art movement that was destined to have a full play 
not only at Badami and Fa^ta^akal, but also in the far distant cen¬ 
tres like Ellora, Aurangabad and Elephanta of the subsequent period, 
had its humble start at this old township on the river Malaprabha- 
The art activities of Aihole thrived in two distinct phases, first in the 
sixth and. the seventh centuries and again in the twelfth a&d the 
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Hiirteenth centuries. The entire art movemnet of the place in its 
early phase was confined to the reign periods of the four Chalukya 
kings, viz. Pulakesin I (a.d. 553-567), Kirtivannan I (a.d. 567-597), 
Mahgalesa (a.d. 597-609) and Pulakesin II (a.d. 609-642), and conti¬ 
nued without interruption for about one hundred years. As in the 
evolution of temple types, so in the development of tlie art of scul¬ 
pture, a number of stages may be marked here. The earhest sculp¬ 
tural stage has been represented by the rclieis noted in the Kont- 
gudi group of temples. Several divine and human personages are 
iound carved on the facade and in the interior of the temples. Un¬ 
fortunately, most of the figures are severely damaged and, thus, leave 
no scope for stylistic consideration. However, in the veranda-like 
mandapa of the temple group, on three huge ceiling slabs are found 
three interesting sculptures of Brahma, Uina-Maliesvara and Vi§nu, 
arranged left to right keeping Mahesvara couple at the centre, almost 
in situ. Each of the principal deities shows fully developed iconic 
type. Brahma with his three faces, frontal one in a pleasing smile, 
seats on a cleai*ly chiselled fully blossomed lotus and holds his known 
uyudhas. Siva in his jatdmukuta bears in hands irisula-dhvafa and 
serpents, while Uma seats on his left lap in an uncomfortable man¬ 
ner. Visnu is shown lying on Ananta; but for the downward di¬ 
rection of the panel the god appears to be in a standing posture, 
while the coils of the great snake provides a decorative background. 
Stylistically, each of these sculptures betrays a feeling for details 
and the artist responsible for them appears to have sufficient control 
over the chisel. This is particularly evident from the minute carv¬ 
ing of the snake Ananta, and also in the representation of the lotus- 
seat of Brahma. Although the sculptor was aware of the expres¬ 
sions of gods, all of whom appear to be in a benevolent mood, 
his capacity in depicting psychological aspect of an anthropomorphic 
form remains to be limited to a mere smiling countenance. Despite 
its slim and proportionate shape, the plastic treatment (rf the Vi§nu 
is rather stiff. The trunk of the Brahma image is obviously stunted; 
but the figure of Siva is undoubtedly much more balanced and ele¬ 
gant. The overall impression of these examples is that of a stage 
when certain early conventions restrict a growing plastic concep¬ 
tion. The growing elements are, of course, the plastic norms that 
were to be developed in the next phases not only at Aihole but al^so 
at Badami and Pattadakal. The sculptures noticed in the Lad Mn 
temple at Aihole include at least three interesting couples and an 
image of Yamuna. These sculptures arc stunted in form, but their 
plastic treatment is essentially classical in tone. The application of 
the laws of varwHis degrees of flexion imparts to diem a rare grace 
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that could not be marked in the examples of Kontgu^ Two of the 
three couples are shown in clear frontal pose and appear to be re- 
miniscent of the healthy pair carved on the face of the rock-out cave 
at K^Ie. But the Yamuna figure and the couple depicted on its 
corresponding pillar base arc of extreme interest for their clear dis¬ 
play of the characteristics usually associated with the Gupta classi¬ 
cism. Fully developed rounded plasticity and pliability of their 
limbs, along with a pronounced feeling for linearism, and especially 
the cadence noticed in the female figure of the couple, focuses on 
the fact that the classical idioms of the North received a new im¬ 
petus in the Deccan sometime in the closing years of the sixth cen¬ 
tury A.D. In the next century, too, classicism continued at Aihole 
as the chief expression. For instance, the representation of K^tti- 
keya on a peacock, carved on the ceiling of the mandapa of tlie 
HuchimalligudI temple is, despite its swaying movement, a clear 
reverberation of the Gupta type of K^ttikeya discovered at Bana- 
ras. Similarly, the Narayana on Ananta, found on the ceiling of the 
Huchchappayya-Matha, reminds the Visnu images carved on the 
niches of the Dasavatara temple at Deogarh. But a tendency for 
elongating the figures, in a manner noticed in the Pallava style, is 
also witnessed in some examples of the Huchchappayya-Matha re¬ 
liefs. And this tendency appears to have been further strengthened 
in the rock-cut shrine of Ravana-phadi, situated in the vicinity of 
the t^ple site at Aihole. The images of Siva as dv^apala, dancer, 
Harihara and Ardhanaiisvara, and specially the Matrika forms of 
the cave show characteristics of the Pallava sculpture, such as slim 
and attenuated figures with an overwhelming emphasis on linearism, 
which has been accentuated by the full play of the hands and legs, 
as well as the tapering shape of the headgears. Lines incised on 
the clothes of the figures are also indicative of a new element in the 
domain of Chalukya sculpture. It is not unlikely that the Ravana- 
phadi shrine was cut out in a period when the Pallavas were ruling 
at Aihole after the devastating defeat of Pulakesin II in their hands 
in AJ>. 642. Thus, a steady stylstic evolution of the sculptures work¬ 
ed out at Aihole may be traced, and in this evolution at least four 
marked stages are clearly discernible in the examples of Kontgu^i, 
Lad Khan, Huchimallagudi and Huchchappayya-Ma|ha and Ravana- 
phadi. 

ITie Chalukya capital was shifted from Aihole to BadamI by Pula- 
ke^in I, and, to speak from the viewpoint of sculpture, too, this move¬ 
ment was extremely effective. It is because Badami shows a dear 
advance over the experiences recorded in the art of Aihole. Among 
a number of rodt-cot caves at Badami, at least diree are signjffcant 
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tor containing reliefs of a very formidable standard, and they are 
Caves I, II and III. Cave I, which is a Saiva shrine, is appaiently 
the oldest, while Caves II and III follow it and they are presum¬ 
ably contemporary to each other. As an inscription of Mahgalesa 
dated a.d. 5V8 has been found on a pillar of Cave III, it is believed 
that the cave along with Cave II belong to the latter half of the 
sixth century a.d., while Cave I is stylistically assignable to the mid¬ 
dle of the same century. 

The reliefs found in the caves at BadamI are, admittedly, finest 
among the Chalukya sculptures. For instance, look at the multi¬ 
armed dancing Siva in Gave I for movement and cadence, the Ilari- 
hara of the same cave for pcnl-up energy, the dvarapala of Cave 
II for relaxed mood, and the TnVikrama and Var^a ionns of Visnu 
in the latter for surging vigour vocalized through their diagonal 
thrust'. The Trivikrama carved to shape in Cave III is, however, 
much more monumental in form and definitely of a higher grade. 
Here a classical detachment on the part of the deity makes him a 
real god, and his ornamentations, as found in the huge headgear, 
broad necklace, and pendent earrings, and also in flowing garland 
and the sacred threads, are the works of minute details. This love 
for details noticed in the delineation of ornaments as well as in the 
treatment of individuals seems to be a characteristic of the art of 
the Chalukyas, and it was first evident in the depiction of three 
major deities, viz. Bralima, Uma-Mahesvara and Visnu, on the 
ceiling of the mandapa of the Kont-gudi temples at Aihole. This as¬ 
pect of the Chalukya sculpture will be further apparent when they 
are compared with the plainliness of the Pallava reliefs noted at 
Mahaballpuram. The images of Harihara and Narasimha also in 
Cave III, are equally significant as sculptures of a very high order. 
The shghtly bent stance of the half lion and half human incarnation 
of Visnu remains to be the most dignified expression of the deity 
so far depicted in Indian art. These sculptures of BadamI represent 
some of the best examples of the Deccanese version of Indian classi¬ 
cal expression, and they clearly show that the version was never 
aesthetically inferior to that of the Aryavarta. The Saivite image from 
Parel, Bombay, famous for the god's multiple representation and 
remarkable for its vital force, seems to be plastically connected with 
the experience of BadamI sculpture. 

If BadamI was the logical development of Aihole, Pattadakal seems 
to be a worthy successor of BadamI. Paftadakal, standing on the 
left bank {rf flm river Malaprabha and some five miles farther down 
in eastern direction frmn BacUbnl, had been significant as a 
cobaniatioii of the GhiltdQ^ rukrs and grew up as a temple dty in 
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the seventh-eighth centiuy a.d. Among the temples erected at the 
place, the most renowned are Fapanatha, Virupaksa and Mallikar- 
jima. The Virupaksa and the Mallikarjuna were originally named 
as Lokesvara and Trailokesvara, respectively, and were constructed 
by the two queens of Vikramaditya (a.d. 733-744). From the stylistic 
consideration the Papanatha should be placed before these two tem¬ 
ples, sometime towards the end of the seventh century a.d* The 
sculptures of the temple, for instance, the panel depicting the danc¬ 
ing Siva with P^ali, immediately remind the sculptures of Badami 
tor their composition as well as treatment of mass. It is, however, 
interesting to note that the Papanath introduces the illustrations in 
relief of the episodes from the MaMbharata, die Rdindyatja and the 
Purdnas, the practice which found further encouragements in the 
temples of Virupaksa and Mallikarjuna. However, the best examples 
of the Pattaddkal sculpture are found in the Virupaksa temple. The 
amorous couples, carved on the lower parts of its sixteen pilasters, 
are almost lifelike and bear the testimony to the artist’s awareness of 
the social environments. Among the amorous couples may be no¬ 
ticed Kama and Rati, marked by their iconographic characteristics. 
A medallion representing a mounted elephant charging a horse, is of 
extreme significance for its realistic execution reminding the similar 
in the Mughal miniatures. The Saiva dvarap^as flanking the shrine 
shrine door of the temple display monumental strength in relaxation, a 
mood of expression frequently met with among the sculptures of 
Badami. The physical movements shown in the figures of Nataraja 
and Ravaijia as shaking the Kailasa are undoubted precursors of the 
whirling actions found at Ellora. Whether in the selection of sub¬ 
ject matters, or in the setting of physiognomical twpes the art of the 
Western Ch^ukyas, noted at Tihole, Ajanta, Badami and Pat^adakal, 
appears to be the forerunner of the art of Ellora, Aurangabad and 
Elephanta that flourished immediately after. 

2. Ellora, Aurangabad and Elephanta 
(c. A.D. 650-985) 


In die annals of rock-cut art in India, the position of Ellora is un¬ 
rivalled. The place flourished for about six hundred years as a cen¬ 
tre of great artistic activity and all the majew faiths prevalent in the 
time, viz., Buddhism, Hinduism and Jainism, found their vigoroiw 
expressions on its rocks. There are three distinct groups of rock ex¬ 
cavations at Ellora, indicating separate marches of the faiths, and 
among them the Buddhist caves appear to be die earliest in date, 
covering a period, streaching from aj), 600 to 900 The 
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Brah^cal gjwp Wbwed the suit and they flourished between 
AD. w and KXX), while the Jain group, beginning its work in the 
eighth century, extended the activity ot the centre up to the end of 
twelfth century a.d. 

Although the Buddhists initiated in carving the rocks at Ellora, 
their art adds nothing commendably new to their achievements al¬ 
ready recorded at Ajanta in its late phases. In spite of technical 
assurance and iconographical precision, noted for instance in the 
mdnusht Buddha and Bodhisattva sculptures carved in rows in the 
Tin Thai Cave (no. XII), the Buddhist figures show an unmistakable 
conventionalization resulted from the domination of religious doc¬ 
trine over the inspiration of the artist. The sharp chiselling and 
high polish of the form fail to inspire emotive feelings in the spec¬ 
tator, and this failure seems to be not only of the sculptor but also 
of the moribund state of the religion concerned. 

The Brahmanical enterprises at Ellora, however, brought into effect 
a new artistic wake that has no parallel in the domain of art of the 
entire sub-continent. The Brahmanical caves excavated in the se¬ 
venth centuiy a.d. include Ravaiia-Ka-Khai (no. XIV), Dasavatara 
(no. XV), Ramesvara (no. XXI) and Dhumar Leiia (no. XXIX), 
all of which are significant for containing sculptures of great merit. 
Ihe physiognomic^ types experimented at Aihole and finalized at 
Pattadakal appear to have set norms for the figures worked out n 
these caves. But the success of the sculptor of Ellora does not rest 
on the t}'pes but in a rare capability of infusing life to the figures 
carved out of stone. The figures once confined to their respective 
places, now appear to be freed from their lithic background, and 
like living forms they move in different directions. In short, the 
reliefs of Ellora of the period are permeated with a liveliness that is 
not usually found even in Indian sculpture. A steady transformation 
in composition, from setting the main figure in vertical to diagonal, 
may be traced through the sculptures ot Aihole, BadmnI, Pat:tadakal 
and Ellora. At Ellora, this diagonalism seems to have taken its final 
shape in the excellent reliefs of the Dasavat^a cave. The panels 
depicting Andhakasura-vadha and Tripui^taka aspects of Siva, and 
also his role as the protector of his follower Markandeya from Yama, 
the diagonal representation of the god is found to be made with a 
geometrical precision. But this compositional set up appears to 
have reached to its finality in the panel representing Siva as dancing 
lalita in the same cave. His rhythmic stance as well as the swing 
of his ri^t front hand has bron represented with a skill that is not 
usually noticed even at Ellora. Of the rdidE-panels found in the 
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Ravaita-Ka-IChai Cave specially noteworthy are those portraying 
Siva dancing Idita and Havaiaa shaking the mount Kailasa. 

From the plan of die caves and some their sculptures it appears 
that the rock excavations at Aurangabad took place sometime in the 
second half of the seventh century a.d. and, thus, they fall between 
the above discussed Ellora caves and the famous rock-hewn temple 
named Kailasa which is evidently datable in the first half of the 
eighth century a.d. The sculptuies of Aurangabad caves are remark¬ 
able for their plastic treatment. Here the figures, the worshippers 
of Cave III in particular, show a clear predilection for mass, and 
their placing in an advancing row along with carvings almost in the 
round t^tity to the introduction of a new element in relief sculp¬ 
ture. An worshipping female figure, with her fully developed lip 
and breast, may be cited as an example of the love for plastic volume 
borne by the Aurangabad sculptor. Another interesting aspect of 
the relics at the place relates to the compositional layout of one of 
its panels. This panel, belonging to Cave VII, presents a dancing 
female figure of extreme elegance at the centre along with female 
accompanists three on each side. The composition of the panel shows 
a half circle, at the middle of which stands the dancing form. So 
lively is the scene that one feels the cadence of the dancer and the 
bits of the music when he stands before it. A number of Bodhisat- 
tva and Tara images, noted in the Aurangabad caves, are also signi¬ 
ficant for their balanced and proportionate execution. From the plas¬ 
tic qualities of the figures it seems that the Buddhist art in the Deccan 
showed its last flash at Aurangabad. 

From the high rock of Aurangabad we must move to Elephanta, 
an island six miles away from the shore of Bombay in the Arabian sea, 
to trace the line of stylistic development of the Deccanese sculpture. 
For whether in posture or in form the fabulous figures of the Ele¬ 
phanta cave are undoubtedly connected with the imges found at 
Aurangabad. But the over all spirit as well as scale of Elephanta is, 
no doubt, far above the reach of the sculptors responsible for Auran¬ 
gabad reliefs. This will be more than evident from the Mahesa- 
murti\ the three-faced bust of Siva, to which the island owes much 
of its fame. In this sculpture, Siva, the supreme god, has been re¬ 
presented in his full manifestation. His calm central face, resting 
on a chest of stupendous proportions, whidi is, again, adorned by 
rows of necklaces, bears on it mountain-like locks of hairs encirefed 
by an elaborate tiara, and having a crest above in the shape of a 

1. The nomenclature MahesamurH does not seem to be accurate. The image is 
symcretistic one combining Siva in his placid and terrific as^ts with his cxm^t 
Umi. See am, 91243^ ‘X3it]X» 
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ktthnuhha. The expression of the face is that of yogln: a meditS 
tive mind permeate the oval countenance and the eyes are closed 
in deep concentraticwi. One of the hands of this central form, 
which represents the god as a preserver, holds a citron, while the 
other is damaged. To the left of the spectator is the grim face of 
Bhairava, an aspect of Siva representing destnictton, and, signifi¬ 
cantly, it is in the shadow. The protmded forehead, curved nose, 
twirling moustache and cruel mouth hold terror. Symbols of death, 
a skull and serpents, adorn his hair, and, again, he bears another 
serpent in his hand. In contrast, the face to the right of the specta¬ 
tor, representing the god in Vamadeva form, shows a pleasing femi¬ 
nine aspect of creation. The face itself is female and found to 
blossom in a sensitive and relaxed expression with soft cheek and 
fully developed lips. This aspect holds a lotus in hand, while the 
hair is bedecked with festoons of pearls and fresh flowers and leaves. 
Thus in this grand representation the supreme god Siva is de¬ 
picted in his full cosmic circle as destroyer, preserver and creator. 
This eighteen-feet high lofty form, which inspires veneration in its 
spectator by a sheer existence, is, no doubt, one of the magnificent 
human creations and an eloqent testimony to the spiritual ascen¬ 
dency of Indian art in the line already set by the Parel example. Thus, 
it readily reminds the much celebrated Buddha image of Sarhath, 
another climax of spiritual expression in India. But, in spite of a 
common meditative tfogic stance, the sculptures are unmistakably 
different, and this difference is religious and metaphysical, regional 
and cultural, and thus, relates to the evolutionary backgioiind of the 
respective images. Though classical in expression, the sculptures in 
the cave of Elephanta are lineally inseparable from the Deccanese 
tradition of mighty rock-cut art, the early beginning of which is 
marked in the examples of Bhaja and Karle. And this affinity seems 
to be undeniable when we approach the panels cut out in the cave 
representing • some significant mythical exploits of Siva. In these 
panels the experiences of the Deccanese artists, who worked at Bhaia 
and Karle, Ajanta and BadamT, appears to have fully crystallized, 
and. so to speak, in the finalization of the technique the experiences 
of the sculptors of far south, that is of MahabalTpuram, were also 
taken into account. This will be borne out bv the panel, wrought 
on the wall to the right of the spectator facing the Mahe^amurti. and 
representing descent of the heavenlv river Ganga on earth at the 
behest of Bhaglratha, the legendary king, for sanctifying the mortal 
reniains of his forefathers who died of the wrath of the great sage 
Kapila.' The entire panel is found compositionally divided into two 
parts gnd the centre, in the hswhground of a vertically running 
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crevice stands Siva in the action of receiving the violent impact of 
the river in her descent from heaven. The Ganga has been depicted 
as a three-headed goddess just above the hairlocks of Siva, while 
Bha^ratha is shown as kneeling at the bottom to the left of the 
great god. The swaying figure w Siva symbolizes the flowing river, 
while Parvatl, standing near by, humanizes the entire panel by 
turning his face to other side. Brahma, Visnu and other companicms 
of the god are also presented in the scene. Overall impact of the 
panel, and its composition in particular, is that of a miniature of the 
huge Klratwfuniyam scene of Mahaballpuram. The very division of the 
entire panel with the help of a vertical crevice clearly indicates that 
the sculptor of Elephanta was quite aware of the great lithic experi¬ 
ment of the Pallava counterpart. To the opposite of the Ganga 
vatarana panel is the relief of Ardhan^svara. In it Siva has been 
shown in unison with Uma as leaning on his mount Nandin. Here, 
too, Brahma, Vfsnu, Indra and other companions of Siva are found 
depicted surrounding the main Ardhanari.svara form. Compositional- 
ly compact and plastically pronounced, the scene leaves pleasing 
impact on the viewer. Two panels, executed on two side walls at 
the rear of the chapel that enshrines linga, are also significant for 
their classic grandeur and epic scale. One of them represents Siva 
as the destroyer of Andhaka demon, and the other his marriage with 
Parvatl. These two panels, depicting two themes of contrasting 
sentiments (rasas), display the high aesthetic attainments of the sculp¬ 
tor. In the former, Siva has been shown in his fierce ruthless aspect 
as a destroyer of the demon with a physical vehemence very much 
suitable for the action. The full play of his numerous hands, par¬ 
ticularly one brandishing a heavy sword, and his grinning teeth are 
really awe inspiring. And what a contrast has been achieved in 
the panel just to the opposite of this cruel one. Here Siva has been 
represented in his most pleasing mood, as the Kalyana-sundara, in 
the act of marrying Parvatl. In the presence of heavenly members 
he is shown as accepting the girl from Parvata, the father of Parvatf, 
while Brahma is found to act the religious performance. An inter¬ 
esting aspect of the scene is the fully developed forms of Siva and 
Parvatl, which are, no doubt, the best examples of anthropomorphic 
types carved in the cave. And it is undeniable that they immedi¬ 
ately recall the shapes so precisely chiselled out in the caves of Au¬ 
rangabad. Indeed, Siva of the panel is nothing but a follow up of 
the Bodhisattva form depicted in Cave VII at Aurangabad. 

In spite of the magnitude of the reliefs of Elephanta, the fin^ 
achievement of the D^canese sculpture waited to be executed in 
the Kaili5?i temple at Ellora. The entire temple complex of die 
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Kailasa, the abode of and, hence, dedicated to Siva, was excavated 
out of the live rock in the third quarter of the eighth century a.d. 
under the patronage of the R^trakuta king Krisna I (a.d. 756-78). 
As a work of art die temple itself is a unique example of sculpting 
and the superb carvings, depicting the myths and legends associat¬ 
ed with the god (Siva) and stories from the Mimyana and the Mah«- 
hharata which it bears on its walls, are grand in conception and 
facile in execution. Indeed, these reliefs have substantially contri¬ 
buted to the rich repertoire of Indian art. By way of illustrations 
one may refer to the exquisite example like Ravana’s shaking of the 
mount Kaflasa, Nataraja, Kalyanasundara and Gajaiitaka forms of 
Siva, various incarnations of Visnu including Var^a and Nrsimha 
forms, and several incidents from the Epics. It appears that some 
of the basic themes which recurred time and again in the Dcccanese 
art reached to their final form in the reliefs of the Kailasa. Foi 
instance, the incident of Ravana’s shaking of Kailasa had been de¬ 
picted in the Virupaksa temple at Pattadakal, and this has also been 
represented in the Kailasa. In both the representations the incident 
has fully been realized by showing Havana as uprooting the mount 
Kailasa. But while the Virupaksa panel shows a simple composi¬ 
tion made out more or less in vertical terms, the Kailasa relief dis¬ 
plays altogedier a different mode of expression. Here Havana is 
depicted as attempting to whirl the mount above his head with his 
ten pairs of hands on the axis of his trunk which, in its turn, is 
solidly squatted on the ground. Though limited is his success, the 
tremor of the rock has been felt by the divine pair, and being shaked 
up Parvati leans back on Siva for support, while one of their atten¬ 
dants is clearly shown as fleoing. But the god keeps himself calm 
and unagitated and saves the situation by the simple gesture of 
pressing down a foot. This scene, no doubt, has been yisualized in 
a full epic scale and thus is far advanced in plan and execution from 
the one notilced in the Virupaksa temple. It seems that between 
these two representations comes the third one carved in the Dhu- 
mar Lena cave. It is possible that this example of Dhumar Lena 
inspired the sculptor of the Kailasa to take up the theme. For, in 
both die representations dramatis personae are same, but while the 
figures in the Dhumar Lena are shown as totally unconcerned of 
Rayana’s fit, and thus extremely idealized, those of the Kailasa panel 
appear to be fullv activized by the action, and thus the latter scene 
is decidedly realistic. In similar manner some of the well-known 
themes of the Saiya, Vaisnava and Sakta mvthology are found to 
have reached to their culmination in the works executed in the Kai- 
l^s^, 'Thus, for example, copie tjie MahisarnardinT panel on the north 
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wall of Rangamahal and the dancing iSiva on the ceiling ol the same 
component. These two reliefs, as also the Andhak§suravacBia*murti 
of Siva, seem to be some of the best examples of the Kailasa sculp¬ 
ture. Besides, there are a few isolated panels which may draw at¬ 
tention of a discriminating spectator. Among them to be noted first 
is the couple in ‘kiss^ found on the balustrade of Lahkefvara and 
remarkable for its passionate embrace. The panel representing Ja- 
tayu preventing Havana in his abduction of SIta is another brilliant 
example of the deft attained by the Kailasa sculptor. And the leap¬ 
ing Hanuman, on a plain extensive surface of the wall, shows the high 
aesthetic ability of the Kailasa artist in utilizing open space. Hence 
the Kailasa at Ellora, expresses myriad moods, be it the ecstatic dance 
of Siva or the fury of Siva-Bhairava. with appropriate and consum¬ 
mate sincerity. The figures, usually depicted in deep niches between 
high pilasters, show detailed and differentiated modelling made ef¬ 
fective through deep and graduated cutting of the stone. And in 
the physiognomical types of the figures may be noted a happy ab¬ 
sorption of the slender shapes of the south by the mighty and pon¬ 
derous forms of the Deccanese rock-cut tradition. 

But this was a short lived period, and immediately after the crea¬ 
tive phase in the Kailasa, the art of Ellora became insipid and con¬ 
ventionalized in the caves of the Tainas. And after a few hundred 
years the stolidity and volume of the Deccanese art found a new 
expression in the mechanical and florid but otherwise a deftly exe¬ 
cuted art of the Iloysalas in Karnataka. 

ri. TAMIL LAND 
1. Mahabatipuram [c, a.d. 600-668) 

MahabalTpuram stands out as one of the most prominent art cen¬ 
tres of south India. Its importance as a place of experimentations in 
the development of South Indian temple style has already been dis¬ 
cussed. The illustrious reign periods of Mahendravarman I (c. a.d. 
600-30) and Narasimhavarman Mamalla {c. a.d. 630-668) are equally 
significant for contributions in the field of plastic art. Noiuished essen¬ 
tially on the rich harvest of the Andhra school, the Pallava sculptor 
made himself acquainted with the experiences of his counterparts 
in the Gahga-Yamuna Valley, Malwa and the Deccan and. then, bv 
virtuosity of his own genius introduced a new standard to be known 
for its prolific and variegated out put, the bulk of which was execut¬ 
ed at Mah§ballpuram, the ancient port, from where the influence of 
the school spread Across the Bav of Bengal to different islands. 

The Pajlgva sculptures noticed at Mababalipnrani may be divided 
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Into following categc^es; (i) Ae great KurStarfufayam relief execut> 
ed on a live rock; (ii) rectangular panels of the nua^pas, i.e. die 
rock-cut cave-shrines; (iii) the relief figures on the wails of the mo¬ 
nolithic rathas; and (iv) a number of isolated sculptures in die round. 
Conceptually as well as technically most significant work of MahS- 
ballpuram is the extensive panel that has been identified as depicting 
the mythological story of the feud between Arjuna and Siva in his 
disguise of a Kirata. The genesis of the story is found in the Vana- 
parpan of the MahSbharata. But in this relief the sculptor appears 
to have followed the version of the famous Kdvya, Kirtdrjuniyam, by 
Bhar^. The work was executed during the reign of Mahen- 
dravarman I, who happened to be an admirer of the poet. 

The story of the *Kirata*s feud with Arjuna’, also known as *Ar|u- 
na's penance’, is found carved on the surface of a rock measuring 
90'x50’, of which three-fourths are completed and one-fourth at die 
lower left end remains unfinished. The power of imagination of the 
master-artist is more than apparent from the very selection of the 
carrier that is to bear on it a challenging theme already dealt with 
successfully by a great poet of the age. A fissure running vertically 
divides the entire surface of the rock into two almost equal halves. 
This fissure could have posed an unsurmountable problem in unify¬ 
ing two parts of the rock to an average sculptw. But the genius of 
the master-artist turned it into a flowing Canga and, thus, Instead 
of separating the theme into two, it brings together two different 
myths, both occurring on the banks of the sacred river, by bridging 
the gap of the intervening time. Of the two myths, one is ‘Arjuna’s 
feud with Siva as a Kirata, and the other is die story of Nara Naraya- 
na representing the third Pandava as Nara and Visnu as Naryayana. 
TTie importance of the vertically flowing Canga is, however, not 
limited only to die theme of this huge panel; it also plays a pivotal 
role in the entire composition, for. all the figures, human, divine and 
animal, are found to move laterally from two sides to the flowing 
river. Hence this adoption of a crevice as an integral element of 
the entire panel appears to be one of die most marvellous examples 
of ingenuity shown by the Indian artists. 

The layout of the grand panel divides the entire surface of the 
rock in four to five tiers in which figures of various categories are 
depicted as moving horizontally. It seems that these tiers represent 
different worlds, such as terrestrial, nether, aerial, stellar and celes¬ 
tial in ascending stages, and each of these worlds is shown with its 
usual inhabitants. For example, in the regimis that may be termed 
teiTKtrial, one may witness wild animals including lions, elephants, 
deer, monkeys, rabbits, ^ejuineb, rats, etc, in th§ir respective beha- 
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viour, and in die aerial and celestial regions the gandharvas and kin- 
naras, gams and devas, vidtfadharas and siddhas. The sympadiy of 
the artist is, however, equal to all beings and he remains the same 
painstaking executioner all throu^ in depicting any of the figures, 
whether a grinning monkey or an elusive squirrel on one hand and the 
living vidyadharas and the worshipping ascetic on the other. The 
figures are in hi^ relief and they are carved in abundance to cover 
the entire face of the cliff; but such is their arrangement that the 
panel in its entirety never appears to be over worked. No artificial 
frame or boundary delimits the composition which overflows the 
rock to the ground, as in the monkey family situated to the left. 
Here the rock itself has turned into the material, every feature of 
which, whether it is a bulge or a cavity, and not excluding the cre¬ 
vice running vertically, has been judiciously utilized to suit needs of 
the theme. It seems that earlier conception of rock-carving noticed 
at Bhaja and Udayagiri has reached to a culmination at Mahaball- 
puram. Here the concept of rock-carving attains a supreme expres¬ 
sion in which the entire mass of the rock, as Kramrisch observes, 
"allows itself to organize into relief.”2 The vast composition is 
full of figures, almost all in life-size, representing men and animals, 
birds and trees, gods and semi-divine beings. Every figure has, how¬ 
ever, been visualized in plastic terms and executed with a loving 
care. One may, for instance, note the life-like elephant family 
moving towards the Ganga along with the calfs, the hermit approach¬ 
ing the river with a pitcher on his left shoulder to carry back its 
sacred water, or the deer couple the male member of which is shown 
as scratching his nose with a hind log. It seems that the animal 
forms are of especial interest for the sculptor of the great panel. 
Though figured in idealised proportions, each of the anthropomor¬ 
phic forms also breathes an air of clear realism. Usually the figures 
are shown in supple and graceful slenderness and with refined con¬ 
tours which could scarcely be improved upon. But there are also 
instances, as in the case of the ascetic Brahmin or that of Arjuna*s 
penance, where the artist’s approach is sheer naturalistic. Indeed, he 
seems to be a keen observer of the nature, nay, almost a naturalist, 
and, therefore, succeeded in porlraving the behaviour even of the 
lower animals like squirrel, rat, rabbit, cat and tortoise—^not to 
speak of elephant, deer and monkey—^with a sympathy and know¬ 
ledge seldom found elsewhere in Indian representaticmal art. Al¬ 
though innumerable figures of various lands are found to crowd the 
extensive composition, everything appears to be well placed and all 


% Indim Seulphtrf, CMpiHp, 1933, p, 79, 
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of them well integrated. A restraint movement permeates the figures 
with poise and dignity, and nowhere they are found to be vehement 
in actions and gestures. 

The overall impression is one of joy and ecstacy of existence, and 
yet a high sense of detachment pervades all through and breathes 
an air which is essentially classical. It seems that "the epic myth 
serves as die vehicle, not for any spiritual quest, but for depicting 
life in its natural surroundjngs”.3 The grand jianel of Mnhaball- 
puram appears to be inspired in many ways by the murals wrought 
on the walls of Ajanta caves. It is not altogether unlikely that the 
master-artist who planned the panel aspired to translate an epic 
theme in a scale usually envisaged in a mural and at the same time 
grant it a permanency, and, thus, a masterpiece, “a regular fresco in 
stone”, came into being. 

Some of the reliefs executed in rectangular panels of the manda- 
pas, and grouped under second category by us, retain to a great 
extent the verve of the open-air Kxratarjumyam panel. For example, 
we may refer to the scenes of Durga fighting with the buffalo demon 
and Visnu in his eternal sleep on the coils of Ananta, both in the 
MahisamardinI cave, Visnu as Varaha raising the goddess Earth 
from the ocean in the Varaha Cave II, and Krsna lifting mount Go- 
vardhana in the Krsna-mandapa. Each of these indoor panels is 
individually planned and, in spite of their common rectangular fram¬ 
ing, none of them is compositionally a repetition of another. The 
panel representing Durga as fighting with the buffalo demon is full 
of action and here the compositional emphasis is chiefly on the dia¬ 
gonals. In the scene showing Visnu in yoganidrS on his serpent- 
couch, the panel has been visualized mainly in horizontal terms. But 
two standing figures, one brandishing his club, near the feet of the 
pod, not only infuse an element ol drama to otherwise a quiet scene, 
but also create a compositional diversion with their vertical presen¬ 
ce. The panel depicting Visnu as Vai^a, w'ho raises the goddess 
Earth from the ocean where she had been submerged, the emphasis 
is, as it should be, on the vertical thrust. In all the scenes the artist 
appears to have arranged the figures follovwng the spirit of the 
theme and his success in presenting them in pictorial terms is almost 
proverbial. The intensely lively pastoral scene of the milking of the 
cow, as found in the panel illustrating the mythic stmy of Krsiia's 
lifting of mount Govardhana, may be specially noted as an earlv 
flash erf genre art in India, a thing that had been destined to flourish 
later in tihe hands of the Rajasthani and Rahari painters. 

9 Sjffuswitij s. K,, A flf Inrfiffn Si!^f4m0, C^catta, 1957, p, 157, 
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There are also other reliefs at Mahabahpuram that belong to the 
temples, termed rathas, cut out of live rock and form the third cate¬ 
gory of our classification. Among these reliefs, placed in the low 
sunk, vertically set, rectangular panels flanked by pilasters, are found 
some of the finest examples of Pallava sculpture. Lineally connect¬ 
ed with the tall and slender Andhra type, these sculptures are much 
more simplified and generalized in modelling and show discipline 
and restraint that were not usually met with in the early examples 
found at Amaravati and Nagarjunakonda. The figures generally set 
in vertical stances, appear to have been guided by the flanking shafts 
of pilasters and, despite the pliability marked in their plastic treat¬ 
ment, they are unmistakably architectural in character. Standing 
on long legs, and with slim arms, they are usually with high pointed 
crowns; their overall emphasis is always on the verticals and in con¬ 
formity with the architectural discipline of the rathas. They repre¬ 
sent both gods and mortals, and, as we know from the inscriptions, 
some of them are portraits of the Pallava monarchs, viz. SimJiavisnu, 
Mahendravarman I and Narasimhavarman, first two being accompa¬ 
nied witfi their queens. Male figures are shown as epitome of mas¬ 
culine strength with their broad shoulders and erect trunks and this 
is not only true for the forms of kings and divinities but also of ordi¬ 
nary men, although the latter are shown in comparative ease of 
posture and attitude. In contrast the female shapes are much slighter 
and thinner with their narrow chests, close shoulders and small 
breasts. By temperament also thev appear to be docile and apparently 
dependent on their more vigorous male partners. Their strength is 
not in robustness but in faminine grace, and this has been especially 
accentuated by their elegant flexions. “But whether it is a male or a 
female, a god or a king (there is nothing to distinguish them except 
by the inscription), a divinity or an ordinary mortal, a disciplined 
impersonal attitude dharacterizes all facial and bodily appearances’^.-i 
This attitude is, however, not bom of anv deep spiritual experience; 
it represents only a “formal acceptance of life with a cultured aristo¬ 
cratic detachment.”® 

TTie sculptors at Mahaballpuram were not confined only to the 
carvings of reliefs. They unleashed an unprecedented energy on tihe 
live rocks at die place and transformed many of them into ratha 
temples. These raiha temples, when considered from the tedinical 
viewpoint, are nothing but examples of enormous sculptures in the 
round. But for their significance in the development of South Indian 

4 R. a Mafumdar C\ank>al A| 0 , Bombay, 19^, p. 538, 

5 JWd, 
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temple style we have, however, already discussed them in the section 
deaihig with architecture. Apart from these rathas, there are a num¬ 
ber of isolated pieces of sculpture in the round scattered at Maha- 
balipuram. For instance, the bull near the Krf^a-ma^d^P^^ 
elephant near the Sahadeva ratha, the hon standiiig in front of the 
Draupadi ratha, the bull beside the Arjuna ratha, etc. may be nt^ed. 
In the depiction of bull and elephant the FaUava sculptor shows his 
usual familiarity with the object and both the animals thus bear the 
stamp of Pallava realism. The lion figure near the Draupadi ratha, 
as also the Durga s lion found within the enclosure of the shore 
temple, is, however, much more conventionalized in its representa¬ 
tion. But among the sculptures treated in round at Mahabdipuram, 
by far the most significant is the monkey family carved out ot a live 
rock near the hill bearing the extensive IGratarjuruyam panel. The 
members of the monkey family, showing the m^e picking vermin off 
the female while the latter suckles her two little babies, appear to 
have been thoroughly humanized by the empathy of the artist. 

Along with the rock-cut and structural architecture the art of 
carving also flourished at various other centres in the Pallava king¬ 
dom. Reliefs representing decorative designs, deities and mytholo¬ 
gical stories were freely used to embellish religious establishments. 
But as found in the highly ornate Kailalasanatha and Vaiku^tha Peru- 
mal temples at Kaaflehipuram, both attributed to the time of Nara- 
simhavarman II (c. a.d. 695-7^), they are usually of iconic interest 
and seldom add anything creative to the achievements already re¬ 
corded at Mahabalipuram. Instead, a stiffening conventionalization 
of forms, marked by a firmer outline, and an emphasis on ornamen¬ 
tation steadily appeared to work in the Pallava sculpture produced 
after the glorious days of Mahendravarman 1 and Narasimhavarman 
Mamalla. 

2. Early Chola (a.d. 850-985) 

Along with the temple architecture the art erf sculpting also 
flourished during the early {fliase of the Chola rule (a*d. 850-985) in 
South India. A difference may, however, be noted in the develop¬ 
ment of sculptures of the period from that of the temples. The 
early Chola temples, such as, VijaySlaya CSidh^vara (main templet 
at Narttamalai and Kuranganadia at Srinivasanallur, succeeded with 
their golden proportions and meticulous finish in breathing a fresh 
air after the chocking experiences of cumbersome over omamenta- 
tioQ of the late Pallava temples. But an examination of stone sculp* 
tiirasi on the walls of eaily Chola tesmi^es reveals that th^ are in** 
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separably linked up with the Fallava tradition of representational 
art, and there is nothing discemable in them to be termed as Chola 
from stylistic consideration. No doubt, here and there a number of 
notable sculptures are found, but they hardly contribute anything 
new to visud aesthetics. Sculptures found in the niches on the wi^ 
of the Muvar Kovil temple at Kadambalur, viz. Vinadhara, Na^araja, 
Gajasaimhara, etc., are lively pieces with feeling for movement and 
plasticity. The Daksin^urti (Siva), situated under the ardi of the 
dome of Cholifvara temple, is also a good piece of work. The re¬ 
laxed posture of the god and the sensitive treatment of his face testify 
to the class of its draughtsmanship. But the qualities that attrisu:t 
the spectator towards these sculptures are found much more gene¬ 
rally and clearly present in Fallava reliefs of Mahabalfpuram. 
The gigantic form of the dvaiapala, i.e. gate-keeper, of the same 
temple is also remarkable for the vigour it expresses, still as a work 
of art it fails to evolve a new style. The situation, however, favour¬ 
ably changes about the middle of the tenth century a.d., the period 
representing Ihe second phase of the early Chola art. The Vausvara 
Na|araja, a figure on the upper tier of the Vallsvara temple at Tiru- 
vallsvaram, datable just before the accession of Rajaraja I (a.d. 985), 
seems to be a forerunner of the Chola sculpture that contributed in 
the next one hundred years so greatly to die annals of Indian art. 
The Na^araja shows almost all the requisite characteristics of a 
bronze dancing 8iva. The full swing of the left leg appears to have 
been acc^tuated by the opposite direction of the loin-cloth, appa¬ 
rently whipped up by the wind. The elaborate headgear and the 
divine serenity of the face are equally significant. The sculptor’s 
ability of infusing movement to this dancing god is further manifest¬ 
ed in the freedom it enjoys from the lithic background. Though 
envisaged as a high relief, the noble Vallsvara Nataraja expresses 
the spirit of a sculpture in the round, and this visual sense seems to 
have provided the aesthetic setting for creating the fully rounded 
iconic type of the deity in bronze. The niches of the temples of 
Kurahganatha at Srinivasanallur, Nagei^varaswmnl at Kumbakonam 
and Brahmapurisvara at Fullamangai contain figures chiefly of ico- 
nographic interest. This system of representing icons, usually one at 
a time in niches flanked by pilasters, is known from the days of the 
Pallavas, but seems to have been formalized by the Cholas, especially 
in their days of extreme flourish that began with the accession m 
Rajaraja I. In some of the figures of arove mentioned temples a 
clear feeling for realism may be noted. For example, the fuUdength 
portraiture of a Saivite saint, found in a niche on the wall the 
jMigefvarasvim! may be pofated out Plastically sound form of the 
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saint is visualized in a perfect frontal pose, and his hands are found 
to be judiciously arranged, right-hand raised to explain something 
^d the left placed on the hip. Upper part of the body from the loin 
is bare, while the lower garment is symmetrically disposed of with 
parallel ridges. The ear-lobe of the saint is elongated, hence placing 
him spiritually in the rank of Buddhas and Tirthankaras, the west¬ 
ern Indian representation of the latter possibly provi din g the arche- 
typal example for it. But the plastic quality of the images carved 
in the niches are not always equal to this example; rather they are 
generally stiff and lifeless in appearance, with certain feelings for 
details, particularly in the delineation of ornaments. 

Much more sgnificant is, however, the fact that the Chola sculp¬ 
tors started bronze-casting sometime in the middle of the tenth 
century a.d. The chronological sequence of the early Chola bronzes 
is yet to be settled. Nevertheless, the researches already made by 
the scholars make it possible to place at least a group of highly in¬ 
teresting bronzes in our period. The group consists of four images, 
viz., Vrsav^ana, Tripur^taka, Parvati (the consort of Tripu- 
rahtaka-Siva) and Ganesa. They all belong to the Uma-Mahesvara 
temple of Koncrirajapuram built sometime between a.d. 969 and 
976. A mere superficial glimpse of the images would be sufficient 
to know them as examples of a highly developed art form. It is not 
unhkely that in bronze-casting, too, as in many other things, the 
Cholas continued the tradition established by the Pallavas. Ine im¬ 
portance of the Kanerirajapuram bronzes is not only for the tech¬ 
nical assurance they show, but laso for setting certain norms diat 
in later days came to be known as characteristics of the Chola 
bronzes. The Vrsavahana, for instance, stands in a slightly bend 
[dbhanga) poise which can only be effected by a master artist. The 
image is perfectly measured and seems to have been executed fol¬ 
lowing the prevalent canonical injunctions. The fully developed 
form, strong though it is, has a soft sensuous surface, the scarce 
ornaments hardly disturbing its smooth pliability. The judicious 
distribution of fleshy part of the body and the ornamental diver¬ 
sions speak very highly of the artist’s maturity. The Vfsa standing 
beside the god is apparently a very late addition, for it shows 
higjhly conventionalized form and nothing of the realism that cha¬ 
racterize the Chola art. While the V|rsavahana is an apostle of 
dignified mmesty, the image of Tripurantaka is that of a refined 
elegance. Ine former unmistakably shows some affinity with the 
stone carvings in its feeling for plastic volume, but the lattw is a 
typical example of the Chma bronze with a clear emphasis on line- 
arism. The squarish shape of the V|§a\1fliaiia face is found to have 
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been replaced by an oval in the Tripurantaka. The wei^t of the 
body is remarkably shed off by the latter, and its standing posture 
is obviously visualized in terms of a rhythmic stance. Physiogno- 
mically as well as stylistically the image of ParvaG standing dtmg 
with Tripurantaka as his consort, is a perfect match. Her front and 
back being treated with equal care, me P^ati represents one of 
the finest examples of the early Chola bronzes. The Gane^a image 
of the place is, however, of a different idiom. iTiough a masterly exe¬ 
cuted work, its chiselling is so over-meticulous in the delineation of 
ornaments, locks of hair, designs on the loin-cloth, etc., that it 
breathes an entirely different air and tends to be essentially medieval. 
Thus, among the Kimerirajapuram images the Tripurantaka-Parvati 
couple appears to be the most representative. On the basis of 
aesdietic qualities of these two figures it is possible to postulate that 
the vital norms of Chola bronzes, such as slim but firm figures, en¬ 
liven yet restrained expression, a harmonious disposition of plain and 
ornamented surfaces, etc., may be found to be well formulated in 
the third quarter of the tenth century a.d. 

The Konerirajapuram bronzes help us in dating a few other early 
Chola examples coming from a number of centres. It is generally 
believed that the workshop responsible for the Konerirajapuram 
images was prolific in output and at least some of its products could 
have been identified by the scholars. The unblemished Kalyanasun- 
dara group of images from M^avalesvara temple at Tiruvelvikudi 
is surely of the same style, though the facial expression of Siva- 
Parvati of the group is somewhat extrovert. Ano&er fine example 
of the style is me Tripurantaka preserved in the Tanjavur Art Gal¬ 
lery and believed to be from Mayuranathasvami temple at Maya- 
varam. When compared with the Konerirajapuram Tripurantaka, mis 
image of Mayavaram shows a naive expression and lacks the divine 
dignity of the former. Other bronzes attributed to the Koneriraja¬ 
puram workshop include two groups of images from Pallave^vara, 
viz. Vy§avahana with consort and Parvati with Skanda. The last 
example is remarkable for linear qualities marked in the slim shape of 
the figure of Parvat! as also in her limbs, ornaments and ridges of 
the garment. 

To sum up, the sculptural movement of the early Chola period, 
extending from a.d. 850 to 985, is significant for laying the founda¬ 
tion of future developments of the scnool. The early Chola sculptors 
working in stone, no doubt, followed in general the trend set up 
the PaSavas, and, in spite of their attempts to create a new visual 
aesthetics, their success in the medium was few and far between. 
But whmi be|an to concentrate in metal casting, sometime 
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about tbe middle oi the tenth century, they immediately smashed 
new grounds. In fact, tbe basic characteristics of Chola bronzes, 
diat raised Indian sculpture to such an unbelievable height, are 
found to be mostly formulated in the diird quarter of this century, 
particularly in the reign of Uttamachola. Most of the vital 
characteristics ctf Chola masterpieces in bronze—^slim forms with 
an accent on linearism realized by shedding ofiF extra masses, judi¬ 
cious distribution of plain surfaces and decorative elements, dis¬ 
position of figures in elegant stances and an overall sense of self- 
assured dignity—^may be found introduced in the bronzes produced 
towards the end of the tenth century. The Nafaraja image of the 
Gahgajafadharar temple at Govindaputtur, belonging to the closing 
years of die early Chola period, shows all these characteristics and, 
besides, is remarkable for ite thriving vitality. A clear direction on 
certain stylistic traits and tendencies was, thus, set out in the early 
Chola period following which the Chola art reached its finality in 
the subsequent centuries. 



Chapter Thirty-One (C) 

PAINTING 


I. DECCAN 

1. Ajanta (c. 475-550) 

It is already mentioned that the V^afakas share the unique dis¬ 
tinction of ushering in a period of unprecedented cultural develop¬ 
ments in India with their great contemporaries of the North, the 
imperial Guptas. The claim of the Vaka^^as to this distinctimi rests 
much on the scintillating creations of the painters, which once em* 
bellished the walls of almost all the caves excavated in the Western 
Deccan during their reign. But, lamentably, most of the paintings 
^being peeled away, there at present exists only fragments of what 
in the past represented one of file foremost expressions of Indian crea¬ 
tive genius. Neverthless, the remnants of paintings of the Deccan as 
well as of the South, executed in our period, remain to be an eloquent 
testimony to the achievements of Indian painters in the field of visual 
art. As no painting of this period has survived, the destruction of 
natural and human agencies in the North proper, the importance of 
these paintings situated to the south of the Vindhyan range increases 
further. For this period, at least, study of Soufii Indian painting 
amounts almost to the study of Indian painting of the classical tradi¬ 
tion as a whole. 

A perusal of the contempoi'ary literature reveals that the art of 
painting was fairly popular among the cross section of the peo¬ 
ple. There were various categories of painting, such as, portraits, 
landscapes, narrative paintings, etc*, to meet the demand of die peo¬ 
ple of different socio-economic strata. Palaces and temples were 
adorned with painted decorations; and there were galleri^, too, to 
nourish the aesthetic cravings of the patrons and connoisseurs of the 
art. References to a popular brand of painted scrolls, depicting ins¬ 
tructive stories to inculcate moral to rural masses, are also noted in 
the early Buddhist literature. Among the painters there were both 
professionals as well as amateurs. The MahSvastu, a Buddhist text 
Wongiiig to the second cenhuy includes the painters in the l&t 
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of artisans, while from Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra it is evident tliat 
painting was one of the valued accomplishments for a sophisticated 
citizen. Place of painting in the social milieu of the ^lite may be appre¬ 
ciated from the tact that almost in all the best known Sanskrit plays, 
belonging to the early, middle and late classical periods, it plays a 
crucial role in complicating a plot or in saving a situation. Further, 
it is known from the literature that paintings were executed on 
canvas {pata), woodden panel {patta), and wall {bhdtti). For obvious 
reasons examples on canvas and panels could not survive, and, there¬ 
fore, our present study is limited to those wall-paintings that have 
endured the hazards of time. 

The remaining paintings of our period are confined to a number 
of murals discovered mainly in the rock-cut shrines and monasteries 
of the western Deccan and a few temples of the South. Faint traces 
of painted forms may be noted in the caves at Kanlieri (cave XVI, 
sixth century), Aurangabad (caves III and VI, sixtli century) and 
Pitalkhora (Chaitya cave I, sixth qentuiy), but more significant rem¬ 
nants are found in the Caves at Ajanta (caves I, II, XVI, XVII and 
XIX, fifth-sixth century), and BadamI (cave III, sixth century) in the 
western Deccan, and Bagh (cave IV, c. a.d. 500) in Central India. 
Besides, some of the excavated temples at Ellora, viz. Kailasa, Indra- 
sabha, Ganesa and Lahkesvara, contain vestiges of painting assign¬ 
able between c. a.d. 750 and 800. In the South, paintings of consider¬ 
able interest are marked in a rock-hewn Jain shrine at Sittanavasal 
(seventh century), in the Kailwanatha temple at Kanchipuram (seventh 
century), in die rock-cut temples at Tinimalaipuram (Digambar Jain, 
seventh century) and Malayudipatti (Vaisnava, between a.d. 788- 
840) and also in a Saiva temple at Tirunandikkara (ninth century). 
However, by far the most significant centre of pictorial art is Aja^t^ 
whence die basic norms of Indian classical painting appear to have 
radiated to various directions. Whatever may be the place of their 
execution—Central India, the Deccan or the South—paintings of the 
period show some common denominators formulated and standardized 
at Ajai^^a, only exception being Ellora where, beside the main Aja^t^ 
trend, a new and significant visual conception may be noted as 
emerging. 

In the study of Aja^la paintings belonging to our period, it would, 
however, be imperative to refer to the achievements consummated 
at the centre in the earlier phase. The paintings in Caves X and IX 
at Ajagita, executed in the second and first century b.c., resj^ctive y, 
show that almost aE the essential dbaracteristics of the * 

tiaa terawd ato were already in a fonnative stage. TOile me 
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technical assurance of these paintings implies a long standing prac¬ 
tice behind, their aesthetic attainments appear to be at par with those 
ot the contempcwrary reliefs at Bh^ut and Sanchi. This is evident 
not only in the selection of themes, which are usually stories from the 
Jutahis or processions of the Buddhist votaries, but also in the man¬ 
ner of their depiction in friezes and panels set, as if, cm an unrolled 
ribbon. In this early phase of Buddhist narrative art the common 
practice of the painter and the sculptor was to arrange the figures 
in simple lateral compositions; and both of them equally aspired to 
achieve a linear rhythm within the set up of this arrangement. An¬ 
other notable common aim seems to be the rounded modelling of 
forms, and in diis respect tlie painters of Caves X and IX at Ajaigita 
were, no doubt, somewhat ahe^ of tiieir contemporary stone carvers 
of Bharhut and Sanchl. In the paintings of this period two modes 
of visualization may be noted as working simultaneously; one re¬ 
presenting that type of contemporary reliets in Bharhut and to some 
extent also in S^chi, and the other showing a ‘Cubical conception’. 
The former mode shows a static frontality inherently connected 
with the technical limitation of the carvers and apparently belongs 
to the past and does not recur afterwards. The latter one, however, 
is of signal importance, for it shaped one of the vital characteristics 
of the Aja^i^a paintings of the subsequent ages. This mode is re¬ 
presented by the bulging rocks as well as ‘the cubical compart¬ 
ments which empty their contents into the forward direction, and 
indicative of the direction of forthcoming, a feature so dominant 
in the Ajaj^l^ paintings of later days. 

Apart from Caves X and IX, all other Ajjugila caves containing 
paintings of worth consideration belong to our period and on 
epigraphical and stylistic grounds their chronological arrangement 
should be as follows: Caves XVI and XVII (c. a.d. 475-500), Cave 
XIX (c. A.D. 475-525), Cave I (c. a.d. 475-500), and Cave 11 (c. a.d. 
SOO-Sk)). Cave XVI : Unfortunately, most of the paintings in Cave 
XVI are lost now. Among the surviving ones, episodes both from 
the J&takas and the Buddha’s life are noted. Ihe HasH and the 
MdhoHJtmmagga Jatahas are clearly represented on the front wall 
of the hall while the fragments of another /dtaka, viz. SwtflsoffW, 
depicted in Cave XVII in detail, may be afro recognized. In the 
Hasti-Jdtaka Boddhisattva was bcwn as a benevolent elephant who 
jumped down frrnn a precipice to die and be served himself as 
food to some hungry travellers. The travellers are shown amidst 
their feast on the body of the self-sacrificing animal. Of the Uoh^ 
ummagga episodes showing adjudicathm of disputes by 

Mahosadha aie repMseated. In tlie dffgMm of ria$e of a 
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son a popular version of the stray has been followed. Mahosadha 
was asked to settle Ae claim over Ae motherhood of a diild 
between a woman and a goblin. In Ais version of Ae story he 
orders to cut Ae child into two parts so Aat it can bo equally 
shared by Ae claimants; and seeing Ae hesitation on Ae part of 
the woman he easily recognises her as Ae real moAer. Besides, 
‘Ae riddle erf Ae chariot’ and ‘Ae riddle of Ae cotton-ball' are de* 
lineated here. The entire right wall is devoted to Ae events of Ae 
life of Ae Buddha, e.g., Sujata’s offering of Pdyasa, Ae offerings of 
Trapussa and Bhallika, Buddha with his begging bowl in Ae street 
of Rajagrha(?), a royal visit of Bimbisara{?) to Ae Master, Gau¬ 
tama’s first meditation, Ae prediction of Asita, preaching of the Bud¬ 
dha, etc. Besides, Aere are scenes shovring Ae Aeaming Maya and 
Suddhodana as anticipating Ae birth of Gautama. But from Ae 
pictorial point of view much more significant is the panel of Ae 
left wall depicting Ae forceful ordaining of love-sick Nanda by 
his half-brother Buddha on the occasion ^ Ae latter’s first visit to 
Kapilavastu. In spite of Ae damages suffered by Ae panel, scenes 
of Nanda’s tonsure, his sorrow at his forceful ordination, and his 
journey Arough air wiA Buddha, who intended to pacify him by 
promising Ae heavenly nymphs in case he praetised Ae religious 
exercises, are easy to recognise. The most moving scene of the 
episode, however, is Ae one in which Sundari, the wife of Nanda. 
collapses at Ae sight of Nanda’s crown brought to her by a messen¬ 
ger wiA Ae news of his desertion of Ae worldly life. The 
sensation created by this tragic news is not only expressed by Ae 
sympaAetic delineation of the swooning princess, but also by 
marking its reactions on Ae faces of her attendants. It seems that 
the figures, arranged as if on a stage, are emotionally united; and 
to speak of its composition, Ae scene represents one of the finest 


examples of AjanA paintings. 

Cave XVII: Cave XVII depicts incidents boA from Ae Jatakm 
and Ae life of Ae Buddha, and contains some of Ae best paintings of 
Ajanta. The Jataka stories represented in Ae cave are Chhad^nta, 
MtMkapi, tiasU, Vessantara, Sutasoma, Sarabhamiefl, Uachchha. 
Matiposdka, S3tna, Mahisa, Sibi, Rum and Nigro(piamiea. Apart 
from his representation as one of the seven M^nushi Bud^as a ong 
WiA Maitreya, a number of events from the life of Ae 
also be noted here. The events include Ae subjuption erf Nalapri^ 
mirade of itSoasB, preaching of Abhidhanm to mote m fte 
TWyasWmfa heaven, descent at Sank^a from fte 
wltih Sakra and Brahnfi by me^ of a Mdcr, the ^a t assmb 
SUkas^ Sariputt»’s wisd<m was drsjdayed, his meeting wifli 
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Yaiodhait and Rahula at Kapilavastu and his worship Iw the fol¬ 
lowers. Besides, the episodes from the JStakas and me life the 
Master, there are other themes, too, of which the most important is 
Simhala's conquest of iSrilahka, and also a few unidentified female 
figures showing exquisite forms. 

Of all the JStaka stories painted in the cave, the Vessantara ap¬ 
pears to have received the highest attention from the painters, for 
it occupies almost the entire left wall of the hall. In this well-lowwn 
Jataka, Boddhisattva, bom as prince Vessantara, plays the role of a 
selfless philanthropist. His father King Sanjaya was forced to banish 
him as he had given away the state elephant endowed with the su¬ 
pernatural power of bringing rain to the Brahmins of draught-stricken 
Kaliriga. In spite of its poor preservation, the panel shows Vessan¬ 
tara as tab'ng leave of his parents, driving with his family on a 
chariot through a market street; his life in the hermitage, his gift of 
the children to the wicked Brahmin Jujaka in the absence of his 
wife; the recovery of the children by his father Sanjaya from the 
greedy Brahmin, and the happy return of Vessantara and his 
wife Maddi to capital through the grace of Sakra. In tho, repre¬ 
sentation of Vessantara Jataka it appears that the art of narration in 
painting attained an unprecedented height at Ajan^. The selection 
of incidents, their compositional arrangements and delineation of 
individual characters, in spite of their seemingly inadequate stature, 
would eloquently speak of the sheer mastery of the painter in un¬ 
folding before the eyes of a visitor a story full of dramatic elements. 
Equally impressive is the story of Simhala’s conquest of Srilaiika. 
The scene portraying Simhala as setting forth ih a regal splendour 
on a white elephant along with his mounted vassals is remarkable 
for its surging movement and lively comiywition. 

No less maturity is displayed in the delineation of the events of 
the Buddha’s life. The entire panorama of Nalagiri's subjugation by 
die Master is an instance of it. In a simple composition showing 
vertical and horizontal forms the painter narrates this significant mira¬ 
cle of the Master’s life in a language which appears to be visually 
perfect. The tension of the story accentuates along the repeated 
representations of the infuriated elephant that surges forward in the 
street of Rajagrha causing a great havoc among the citizens. But 
Ae mountain-like elephant, let loose by Ae cxwispiring Devadatta to 
take Ae life of Ae Buddha, kneels before Ae latto: as he touches Ae 
head of Ae animal. The eyes of a spectator move laterally along 
two representations of Nalagiri and Aen suddenly become arrest¬ 
ed before Ae unperturbed stanAng figure of Buddha. In Ae back- 
^uii4 Ap citlgons of Af stpeet are Aown as witiress|p| Ao Miracle 
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wfth awe and adoration, while in a palace window, overlooking the 
street, it seems that the conspirators £>evadatta and Ajtta^tru are 
engaged in a bewildered conversation. But still more significant is 
the scene that shows Buddha’s return to his birth-place KapilSvastu 
after his Enlightenment. In an emotionally charged panel the great 
Being stands at the palace-gate before his wife Yasodhara and son 
R§hula. But the separation caused by his desertion of the materid 
world and attainment of spiritual sublimity, reflected in his halo and 
colossal size, appears to have created a psyco-physical gap between 
him and his nearest ones. Hence, Yasodhara in her diffidence puts 
forward Rahula, the common bondage, as if, to bridge that unpass- 
able separation. The motive force that brought the Master to beg 
at his own door also appears to be “entirely human, and this human 
feeling, in a more likely manner, is conveyed to us by the love-light 
in the eyes of Yasodhara, his wife, and by the astonished looks of 
Rahula, his son. On his part Buddha, in spite of his towering sta¬ 
ture in mendicant’s robe, melts in compassion as he offers his begging 
bowl to Rahula. And to grace the occasion the celestials, depicted 
at the top of the panel, fail not to drop flowers from the heaven. 
Envisaged in a simple composition, consisting of vertical forms with 
one of the noblest expressions so far recorded in the art of painting. 

From the pictorial viewpoint the scene depicting god Indra, grace¬ 
fully gliding down through the clouds with his retinue of musicians 
least variations in surface treatment, the scene, no doubt, represents 
to worship Buddha, is also significant for the swaying movement of 
the figures shown in various postures and the diagonally receding 
clouds in the background. In another scene a nymph has been re- 
nresented along with other celestials as coming down to worship the 
Master with an effortless ease through the air, the strong wind 
causing a swing of her ornaments and tussels. In the delinea¬ 
tion of the nymph, which no doubt represents one of the finest 
female beauties painted at Ajanta, remarkable is the quality of mo¬ 
delling attained by the mastery of shading and touches of high¬ 
lights. A Yaha of an unidentified story, depicted in this cave, also 
demands equal attention of the spectator.- Charming is his calm 
mien, but still more captivating is the humane qualities that add to 
the grace of the Yaksa, The soft and compassionate expression of 
the countenance has been articulated with the help of several lines 
that are definitive as well as suggestive, and capable of creating a 
plastic luciditv which is hot frequently met with even in the paint¬ 
ings (rf Afan^. 

C<W0 XIX: Cave XIX contains a number of Buddha-figures paint¬ 
ed on the walls* Ihe left wall shows Ruddba p banding over his 



be^ng bowl to Rihula, the latter being put lorward by his mother 
Yaiodhara-na theme also covered in Cave XVII. Ihe other Buddha 
images painted in the cave closely resemble, {^ysiognomically as 
well as compositionally, the Master's represaitations in relief on the 
facade of the cave. Ihese Buddha-figures are significant, for they 
appear to be the precursors of the Bodhisattva-type represented in 
Cave I. In Cave XIX, on the roofs of the central and side>aisles, are 
found decorative designs consisting of floral motifs cleverly inter¬ 
woven with animal, bird and human figures. 

Cave I: Cave I is specially noted fw its pictorial wealBi. Once 
every inch of the cave appears to have b^ covered with paint¬ 
ing. But, unfortunately, much of Its painted surfaces has been 
peeled away. The existing paintings, however, include elaborate 
representations of the JStaka stories, viz., Mahajamka^ Sai^kha- 
pala, Chdmpeya, possibly MaM-ummagga and Sibi; the last story 
being the version of the SutrSlankara instead of the Pali Jatahas. 
Moreover, there are the colossus paintings of the Bodhisattvas, 
which alone could have been sufficient to marie the x;ave as an out¬ 
standing place of \asual interest. 

Of the Jataka stories the MaMjanaka, which occupies almost the 
entire left wall of the monastery, seems to have received special 
attention from the painter. The king of Mithila, the father of Maha- 
I'anaka, was killed in a battle by his brother. His queen fled witii 
Mahafanaka to Champa, where the latter was secretly brought up. 
Mahaianaka, attaining his youth, sailed for Svarnabhumi with his 
merchandise but was ship-wrecked and carried by a goddess to 
Mithila. There he married Sivali, the daughter of the usurper who 
recently died. In course of time Mahaianaka, however, renounced 
the world. Sivali, when she failed in dissuading him from his re¬ 
solve, also took heiself to ascetic life. Although the depiction of 
incidents shows no chronological order, there is hardly any dijBSculty 
in following the main thread of the story and identifying its majot 
events. The story has been narrated in a visual language which is 
at once vivid and vibrant. The painter not only succeeded in in¬ 
fusing life and dynamism to different scenes, but also in creating 
individual characters which exist psycho-physically to plav their 
respective roles in the episode. And, in spite of their individual 
existence, all of them appear to be emotionally integrated to impart 
an artistic unity to the entire panel. For example, in the scene of 
Sivali's endeavour to lure Mahajanaka to die wcnrldly pleasures bv 
arranging music and dance, the distant Icxik and total detachment 
of the latter from his surroundings bespeak of die artisfs masterv 
in delineating characters. Even in the rhydunic movement c)f the 
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Exquisitely poised dancer and in the pipe^playing of her two lady 
companions, the spectator may note a permeating gloom and an 
abseioe of real mirth; and this seens to have been caused by the 
fateful news of Mahajanaka’s renouncement of the world. This 
pensive atmosphere deepens in the scenes where he his 

decision to retire as a recluse or he departs from the palace on an 
elephant to attend a saindy discourse. The Mahdjanaka story of 
Cave I reminds the visitor the story of Vessantarorjataka depicted 
in Cave XVll; and this is not merely for their sentimental affinity, 
but also for the quality noted in their effective representation. 
Same clarity of vision and technical efficacy may be marked in the 
laying out of compositions and delineation of figures in various 
moods and actions in these two major examples of narrative paint< 
ings worked out at Ajaiuta. Same feeling for plastic modelling, 
achieved by the variations of shades and highlights as well as by the 
manipulation of colours and lines, is present in both the paintings. 
But while the lines of the Vessantara in Cave XVII thrive in their 
strength and sharpness and are significant for their delimiting cha¬ 
racter, the lines of the Mah^fanaka may be especially noted for theh 
rhythmic movements with an inclination towards smooth curves to 
effect lucid plasticity of the forms. Indeed, the soft gliding lines, 
apart from dieir roles in shaping forms, create a pleasing visual 
effect on the viewer by their sheer rhythmic existence. 

But to speak the trudi it should be admitted that all the paintings 
of Cave I were not executed in same idioms, nor do they belong to 
the same technical height attained by their best examples. The 
MahS^anaka and the Champeya Jdtakas, and the scenes attributed 
to the episode of Nanda’s conversion and to the Ummagga-JMaka 
invariably represent a single category of style to which also ccmtri- 
bute the decorative motifs of the ceiling representing swans, bulls, 
elephants, etc. But the panel depicting the well-known lustration 
episode shows altogether a different idiom betraying lesser technical 
assurance. The dancing girls of the Mdradharsana scene appear to 
stand stylistically in between these two categories, while in the de¬ 
lineation of Sibi Jdtaka preferences to a ca:tain angularity and a 
coarser treatment of the figures may be traced. 

Althou^ much of the inner surfaces of Cave I is covered by the 
illustrations of Jataka tales representing the virtuous acts and martyr¬ 
doms of the Buddha in previous births, jt is dominated by the paint¬ 
ed images of the Bodhisattvas, especially by two of their towering 
figures depicted on the back wall of the inner aisle, immediatdiy to 
the left and li^t of the antechamber fronting the enshrined Bud¬ 
dha* According to die Mahayina doctrine, under the spell which 
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Aja^ta as a Buddhist centre flourished anew in the flfth-sixth cen¬ 
tury, the great Bodhisattvas, as emanations of the cosmic Buddha, 
are the deliverers of all the creations from their misery of the wcwrld- 
Jy life and are dedicated to lead them hack to the universal and 
divine Buddha. They arc conceived as epitomes of compassion and, 
therefore, from a central position allotted to them they look after the 
teeming crowd of shapely figures represented in a strangely fluctuat¬ 
ing, moving arrangement around them. “Of large dimensions they 
are yet weightless; fully bodied forth in solid rounded plasticity, 
they are yet melting in karuna, and seemingly in motion in the midst 
of a radiantly moving and rejoicing world, they seem to have be¬ 
come stilled into silence before a great realization. With eyelids 
lowered, they withdraw themselves into their own depths.”! It seems 
that the inner images of the B(xldhisattvas have outgrown their outer 
frames, which are, in their tum, configurated by the master painters 
of, Ajanta in terms of ideal forms crystallized through the continuous 
technical and aesthetic experimentations of dieir predecessors- Of the 
two Bodhisattvas, better known is Bodhisattva Padmapani 
who, holding a fully blossomed lily in his right hand, towers above his 
paraphernalia including a dark female beauty, possibly his consort, 
a chauri-bearer wearing a long blue coat and a dark mace-bearer in 
a white coat. Standing in a slightly bent stance and looking down¬ 
ward, wearing some select ornaments chiefly of pearls and an im¬ 
posing headgear, the Bodhisattva shows a physically unreal but 
ideally proportioned figure. The face, shaped through the exquisite 
linear precision of the drawing supplemented by the deft application 
of shading and highlights, melts in an inner tenderness. As for the 
draftsmanship, it is not too much to say that in this piece of art the 
Ajanfa painter has shown his best. Indeed, peerless is the hand 
that drew the lines of the eyes and the brows, of the nostrils and 
the lips and of the shoulders and the arms at their curves. Equally 
remarkable is the image of Bodhisattva Avaloldtesvara, who 
dominates his rich surroundings by his personal splendour ac¬ 
centuated by an immense bejeWelled head-dress with a Divine Bud¬ 
dha at the crest. In his steady gaze may be observed his aware¬ 
ness of tlie worldly phenomena around him, yet it seems that he is 
immune from the bustle of life and, thus, shown in a composed 
.state of mind. In comparison, however, Bodhisattva Padmapani 
appears to be more susceptible to the misety of the worldly creatures. 

Cwe U: Gave 11 is fortunate for still possessing almost intact its 
rich ceiling paintings. These paintings, executed on the ceilings of 

} R. C. M»}umdlar, (ed.), Classical Ag«, Bombay 1962, p. 549. 



me liall, antecliambef, shrine, diapels and verandah, take the shape 
oH square and rectangular compartments filled with a variety of 
designs including fioral patterns, birds, fruits, imag inar y and flying 
figures, geometric and ornamental motifs, etc. Although in a differ¬ 
ent colour scheme, they remind the draftsmanship of the ceiling 
paintings of Cave I. But it may be safely stated that the ceiling 
painting of the shrine of Cave II represents one of the finest 
examples of decorative designs delineated at Ajanta. The 
square of the ceiling is covered by a large rounded composition of 
concentric circles in bands. Between the outer band and the next 
within there is a row of lotus fonns with leaves; in tlie next circle is 
a conventionalized wavy design; and at the centre blossoms a lotus 
of hundred petals. At the four cornel's of the ceiling, around tliis 
huge circular design are depicted foiu' sets of gandliaiva couples, 
apparently to fill up the left out spaces of the square. From pic¬ 
torial point of view, remarkable also is the ceiling-painting of a cha¬ 
pel showing a series of twenty three masterly executed geese. 

In the list of subjects treated in Cave II are sevend stories from 
the Jdtakas, viz., Vidhurapandita, Ilamsa and Rum, and the Divtjd- 
vaddna. There are also a number of scenes depicting elaborately 
the theme known as nativity of the Buddha. Moreover, three Bodhisat- 
tvas, including Avalokitesvara, are shown as the saviours of maiddnd 
from the eight canonical fern's, viz., lion, elephant, fii'e, snake, robber, 
water, fetters and demon. Of these narrative themes the Vidhura¬ 
pandita Jdtaka and the nativity of the Buddha appear to have been 
painted as major subjects. The Vidhurapandita story covers a large 
part of the right wall of the hall. In this Jdtaka Bodhisattva Vi- 
dhurapandita was a minister of the King of Indraprastha. He was 
wcwi over in a game of dice by Punnaga, a yakm general aspiring the 
hands of the ruiga princess Irandatl. Punnaga brought Vidhurapan¬ 
dita to the ndga palace to please cpieen Vimala, mother of Irandatl, 
who was pining to hear a discourse from Bodhisattva Vidhurapandi¬ 
ta. Although the composition and treatment of the story is not qua¬ 
litatively at par with those of the Vessantara of Cave XVII and the 
Mahafanaka of Cave I, the painter has achieved here the desired 
result through a humble but intimate representation of various in¬ 
cidents. Irandatl in her swing in die palace-garden has been very' 
intelligently composed and the overall effect of the scene is extre¬ 
mely pleasing. Absorbing also is the scene depicting the ndga king, 
queen Vimala and Irandatl as devoted listners to the words of wis¬ 
dom of Vidhurapaig^ita. Equally effective is the delineation of the 
scenes related to die Buddha’s nativity. The standing figure of Maya, 
shown as resting on a pillar, may be specially marked as an idyllic 
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female type. Tliis is, however, not the lone type depicted in did 
cave. WMe the femide members of the story of VUihurapai^ita 
belongs to this same category, the female votaries represented on the 
walls of the cha^l show another type that reminds the spectator the 
Pallava female forms of the Mahabalipuram relief sculptures. The 
limited use of hne in the paintings of Cave 11 marks a frank depar¬ 
ture from the practice of the earlier Cave XVll and 1. In the absence 
of adequate linear treatment, colour, usually of a charged red cha¬ 
racter, plays here the vital role of creating plastic modelling, for 
the benefit of which the shades and hi^lights are also liberally 
used. Despite some of its exquisite exam^es, the jointings of Cave 
11 in general betray charactertistics which doubtlessly represent 
decadence. Feebleness of lines marked lamentably, for example, in 
the scene depicting the Buddha’s miracle of Sravasti, and the muddy 
application of colours as noted in a scene showing female votaries 
are no doubt indications of a technical exhaustion that apparently 
failed to create a joyous world of living beings for which the Aja^ta 
painting is specially noted. It seems that with Cave 11 the long 
journey of the Ajan^a painters reached a logical end, and as an art 
centre AjanpL accepted a natural death in preference to living on the 
memory of past glory. 

Principles i The Ajaufa wall-painting is essentially representation¬ 
al in character. In the portrayal of the Jaiaha stories and the epis(> 
des from the life of the Buddha the painter shows an unprecedented 
awareness of the entire visual world and, likewise, the world of ima¬ 
gination. In fact, here there is no limit to the scope of painting and 
both inanimate and animate objects, such as rocks and roads, pala¬ 
ces and forests, men and gods, flora and fauna are depicted with 
equal enthusiasm. But, as expected, in this age of classical cons¬ 
ciousness an overall Humanism emerged as a dominating factor and 
consequently andiropomorphic forms, representing human, divine 
and semi-divine beings alike, stole the limelight. It seems that the 
painter’s satisfaction was deepest when he portrayed human forms 
to various moods and actions and in variegat^ characters, too. Thus, 
the kings and nobles, sages and beggars, dancers and musicians, 
hunt^ and soldiers, princesses and maids, dwarfs and denizens, 
apsatas and hnnaras, nagas and gandharvas fill up the wall surfaces 
and mindfully play their assigned roles in the stories depicted. 
Seemingly the age of the early narrative art, as known from me re¬ 
liefs of Bhfizhut and SafidhI, makes a reappearance at Ajanjsl during 
the fifth-sixth century A.D.; but this time, of coarse, to a hi^^r 
{fiane. The simplidty and innocence of the early age have been 
replaoed with pageantiy and consciousness that resulted from the zna- 
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terial and cultural progress achieved during the intervening period. 
While in the reliefs of Bharhut and Saiichl the JStakas are told as 
simple tales, at Ajan^ befng expressed in terms of colours and lines, 
the same stories appear to grow in epic grandeur, the mute physi¬ 
cal actions noted in the early narrative art is now l^ing supplement* 
ed by variegated psychological expressions usually associated witfi 
dramatic p^ormances. Besides, action (fcrit/S), mood (bham) and 
sentiment {rasa) are now introduced to communicate ideas. Hence, 
joy and mirth, dejection and sorrow, greed and lust, love and com¬ 
passion, and so many other mental states are fully expressed in the 
various scenes found on the walls of Ajanta caves. But still more 
astonishing is the fact that whether in sensuous pleasure ot in ex¬ 
treme dejection, the characters are invariably shown in an unusual 
restraint, which possibly speaks of the aristocratic refinement and 
sophisticated bearing of the people concerned. But, perhaps, a better- 
explanation to this all-pervading detached mood of the characters 
may be found in the intellectual background of the people for whom 
the caves were excavated and adorned with painting. 

It appears from the depiction of the Jatakas, e.g. Chaddanta, Ves- 
santara, Mahdjanaka, Vidhurapan4ita, etc., that the Ajanta painters 
were all through unconcerned in maintaining a chronological sequen¬ 
ce of the events along the development of an individual story. Ins¬ 
tead, no order of direction, either from left to right, top to bottom 
or even otherwise, is found in the arrangement of the incidents. 
This is because to a Buddhist of the age the very concept of time 
(hSla) was purely subjective, an intellectual fiction. According to 
him, the human mind pieces together the series of events and the 
result is such notions as moment, day, month, etc. and the correspond¬ 
ing conventfonal language. It is said that ‘a particular impression 
(dbhoga -samskaravisesa) is created in the mind of the hearers when 
they are addressed with the suggestive words: tliis is prior and this 
is the posterior with reference to things and events emerging in a 
sequence^ But this impression of time (klSUa), as well as space (diJe), 
is totally rejected as a concept by a Buddhist of the Mahay ana school 
It is, therefore, neither a lapse nor a freak on the part of the Aianta 
painters, who worked to the tune of the requisition of their philoso¬ 
pher-patrons, that they followed no sequence of time and space in 
treating the stories. 

The masterly execution of paintings on the walls and ceilinpi of 
Ajan^ caves, however, rests on certain compositional imnciples, 
some of which are, without doubt, unique contributions of this grand 
school to the world of visual art. Of the devices displayed by t e 
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Aja^la painters, the most significant seems to be "the directicm of 
forthcoming’ of the objects from the veiy depth of painting to the 
borderland of its surface. The Aja^ta type, says Kramrisch, “is not 
conceived in terms of depth. It comes fomard. It is not visualized 
as starting from a plane near to the spectator and leading away from 
him, but it departs from a level at the bottom of its visual expanse 
and from there it opens up and shows its contents from within many 
compartments.”2 While the western painting in its great age creates 
an illusion of leading the spectator from the surface into the deptli, 
the Ajaiite painting does not lead away but makes him come forward. 
This feeling for ‘tlie direction of fortlu;oming’ appears to Ikj the main* 
stay in the compositional lay out; and it similarly plavs a significant 
role in the treatment of plastic modelling of individual forms. The 
well-developed and fully modelled rounded shapes aie found to be 
hodied forth’ from the depth of colour surface and no doubt con¬ 
ceived and delineated in the tenns of forthcoming. In all likelihood 
this predilection for the forthcoming and modelled shapes is a bv 
])roduct of the visual aesthetics promoted bv the contemporary sculp¬ 
tors responsible for the excavation of rock-cut sanctuaj'ies and mo¬ 
nasteries and the deeply chiselled relief sculptures that adorned 
them. 

The layout of composition of the eai'lier Ajanta paintings, repre¬ 
sented by Caves X and IX, appears to have been usuallv envisaged 
in terms of unrolled bands and rectangular compartments in which 
various incidents of the stories arc depicted. This simple arrange¬ 
ment of narrative composition unmistakablv connects them with the 
practices of scroll-paintings not infrequentl)^ referred to in the earlv 
Buddhist literature. But with the passage of time the Ajanta paint¬ 
ers dev^elopcd themselves conct'ptuallv ;ls well as technically. In 
their narration of the Vessantara and Mahajanaka-Jatakas in Caves 
XVI and I, respectively, they introduced new dimensions in the 
sphere of composition. Discarding the earlier interruptions of bands 
and frames, a new comprehensive layout covering the entire wall- 
space emerged. The eyes of a sjxjctator would no more falter on 
anv non-essential barrier but move from one cpiscxle to another, and, 
following the steps of the painter, would even transgress from one 
wall to the other, notwithstanding the sharp right angle turn in bet¬ 
ween. It seems that after attaining a technical mastery over the me¬ 
dium, the painters throbbed in such an expansive mood that they be¬ 
came regardless of any barriier which stood in their overwhelming wav 
of expression. But even so they had to introduce devices for separat- 

2> Stella Kramrisch, A Swmy of Painting in tTfe Dfccan, London, 1937, p. 3, 
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ing individual events of a stor>' so that the narration remained visual¬ 
ly meaningful. Architectural members, such as, architraves, balus¬ 
trades, gateways, windows, flat-walls, etc. are now found to play 
double roles. Apart from their relevance as backgrounds of scenes, 
they are now ingeniously arrayed as verticals and’horizontjds, as if, 
to provide separate compartments to distinct events. Sometimes 
trees and foliages are also found to play tliis role. But what is uni¬ 
que in Ajanta is the presence of certain rocks and rafter-like boulders 
of prismatic shape. These shapes, usually rectangular parallel epip- 
ed in form, not only provide receptacles and platforms to figures, 
but also impart an unmistakable stability to otherwise buoyant forms 
on the vast expanses of the walls. Moreover, the receding and bulg¬ 
ing cubes tend to create in places niclre-likc \oids from tlic depth 
of which figures come forth. .Such cubes, usually treated in flat 
t'ontrasting colours on their visible surfaces, also cause certain spa¬ 
tial illusion producing feelings for third dimension. Various direc¬ 
tions of space-volumes effected by these raftcr-like" cubes, and also 
by such architectural objects as gate-way, pavilion, assembly hall, 
coiuiyard, city, street, etc., entail a kind of depth that has aptly been 
termed by Kramrisch as ‘multiple-perspective.’ And this is, no 
doubt, reminiscent of a visual concept diat placed a significant role 
in the early Buddhist narrative art of Bharhut and SanehT, where, 
not infrequently, an object is shown simultanconslv at the level of 
eye as well as from above. The sheer jnesence of tliese prismatic 
rocks here and tliere has provided an element of visual diversion 
to the wall-paintings of Ajanta that chiefly deal with animated 
world. But so far the scholars made no attempt in tracing the sour¬ 
ce of this element, albeit some of them failed not to appreciate its 
significance as a. device by the manipulation of which much of the 
otherwise dull and dark areas of the paintings had become visuallv 
interesting. It would not, therefore, be out of place here to suggest 
that this cubic clement has also been borrowed bv the painters from 
the current art of sculpting. For in some relicffs of Amaravati as well 
as Ajanta itself it would not be difficult to trace instances in which 
roughly hewn rocks arc found left out in the background and at the 
bottom, sometimes as platforms for seated and standing figures, in 
panels showing human representations. These rockv shapes, no 
doubt, inspired tlie painters who, however, succeeded in turning 
Ihem further interesting bv delineating in colours. Another interest¬ 
ing feature noted in Ajanta painting is the manner in which flowers 
are found to be strewn on various scenes. By their presence the 
flowers make the scenes unreal, i.c., not connected mth inortallue, 
but with certain subjective phenoniena of spiritual significance- Th^se 
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flowers, as if scattered from the sky, also impart certain suldimity 
to the scenes. 

TTie religious significance of tiie Ajanfa painting is well admitted. 
Yet, conspicuously, tibe air they breathe is far rmnoved from one 
that is usually expected in monastic cells. They are vibrant with 
life and unmistakably secular in spirit. This is perhaps for the rea¬ 
son ttiat the painters, entrusted with the job of decorating the gloomy 
interior of the caves, came with a back^ound which was essentially 
secular and developed in the cultural milieu of the age. Thus, the 
aesthetics they communicate appears to be a product of a common 
art movement in which poets, dancers, musicians and sculptors con¬ 
tributed alike. The simultaneous growth of various art forms side 
by side, no doubt, created an opportunity for the exchange of ideas 
and views, and even enriching one art form with elements borrowed 
from the other. Thus, cadence and gestures, known elements of 
dance and drama, play significant roles in the figure composition of 
Ajanfa paintings. This interdependence of the different branches of 
fine arts seems to have induced the author of the Vi^udharmottara 
to recommend the knowledge of dance and music as prerequisites 
for die understanding of painting. In the figuration of human forms, 
too, the painters were apparently inspired and guided by the imagf- 
native use of simile. Hence, instead of searching models of beauty 
in the world of human being, they relied on the similitudes {sadr- 
iya) perceived between the parts of the body of a human being and 
the shape of forms found in the animal and vegetable world. Thus, 
to delineate the eyes of a female beauty of restless nature their 
choice would be either the shape of a saphari fish or that of the 
Khanjam, a small bird with a lively dancing gait, or the eyes of the 
deer. But if he desires to depict a god or a great being he would 
paint the eyes following the shape of the water-lily or die lotus petal, 
it seems that this feeling for similitude worked behind the crystal¬ 
lisation of the canonical concept of magic marks, i.e. laksanas, of the 
MahSpurusas or the great Beings. For instance, the eyes of the Bud¬ 
dha aie lotus petal in shape; his brows show the arching curve of 
an Indian bow, and his face represents the perfect ovoid of the 
egg of a hen. Hi's shoulders exhibit the shape of the massive domed 
head of an elephant, while his torso is likened to the body of a lion 
and his neck to a conch All this, no doubt, testifies to the high so¬ 
phisticated level of visual language of the painters who, along with 
the poets, dancers and the sculptors of die age, were responsible for 
setting forth an artistic standard which is turned Indian and destin¬ 
ed to be active hi and outside the country for ages to come. 
technique ; Scientific investigaticins and studies on the t®^* 
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conducted in the last fifty years, throw floods of light on die techni¬ 
que of Ajanta pahiting as well as (he materisd used in Adr execu¬ 
tion. Hie camer of painting is constituted of the inner surface of 
the walls of the caves cut into the hard and compact volcanic trap- 
rock or basalts. The surface of the carrier, with deep furrows re¬ 
sulted in the course of excavation of the caves by the process of 
hammer-and-chisel strokes, was rough and uneven and, as such, pro¬ 
vided teeth for the plaster applied on it to prepare the ground for 
painting. The ground, in its turn, consisted of two coats of mud- 
plaster. The first coat was coarse in texture with a considerable 
amount of fibrous vegetable-materfal and rock-grit and sand, which 
were added to mud to accomplish strength and compactness of the 
plaster. Evidently, the unevenness of tihe chiselled rock-surface was 
corrected by the application of this coat. This was again made 
smooth and polished by another layer of mud and ferriginous eardi, 
once more mixed with fine-powder and sand and fine vegetable- 
material, and by the diorough application of trowel. Thereafter, this 
second coat of plaster was, when still wet, laid over with a coat of 
fine white lime wash so that the plaster could soak the lime. This 
lime wash, which otherwise may be called white priming, was allow¬ 
ed to dry and become as polished as ‘the middle part of a mirror*. 
As the painting was executed on this dry ground, the Ajanta murals 
should be taken as fresco secco and not as true fresco or fresco 
buono, usually painted on a wet ground. This is further confirmed 
bv the fact that the Ajanta painter used the animal glue, ile., mjrde* 
pa of the Silpa texts, as the adhesive for binding the pigments to the 
ground. 

The outlines of the figures were at first drawn on the lime washed, 
i.e., white primed surface of the ground with a crayon {vartikS). On 
the crayon lines were drawn saffron lines with a medium brush so 
that earlier lines became improved. The figures were then filled in 
with suitable colours applied by a broad brush. The colours were 
chosen from among a wide range of pigments including yellow, red. 
blue, white, black and green as also from the mixtures of these in 
various shades. Most of the pigments are mineral in origin: the 
red and yellow are red and yellow ochres and the green happens to 
be terreverte. For white was used Kaolin, lime and gvpsum and 
lamp-black was used for black. Lapis lazuli, the mineral source of 
a brilliant blue, was imported, as it was not found in the region, 
while others are locally available. 

The filling hi colours on the figures was followed by the applica¬ 
tion of shading {vaitar0) by hatching {hdTihd> dotting {vimu) and 
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leaf-like stippling (patra) to eflFect rounded three-dimensional mo¬ 
delling of the forms, In places, besides the shading, the application 
of highli^ts was also made to indicate portrutions and thereby en- 
Iiance the effect of plastic modelling. Moreover, discreet use of the 
highlights sometimes even helps in capturing facial grace. The ap¬ 
plication of shading and highlights to create the illusion of different 
planes (natonnanta) was, then, followed bv the wielding of brush¬ 
lines. Usually thick, wide and deep in character, and capable of 
imparting the quality of volume to the forms along with the charged 
colours, the lines at Ajanfa varied in their thickness in accordance 
with the desire of the artist. Beside these vibrant lines, there are 
thin, sharp and precise lines, trx), and they unmistakably bctrav a 
callitrraphic character. While the thick lines arc especially regarded 
for their unbroken and irliding flow, the thin lines are marked for 
their precision and underlving strength. Whatever may be their cha¬ 
racter, thick or thin, the brush strokes (ff Ajanta painters were al¬ 
ways free and bold and invariably finn in outlines and tliov were 
chieflv responsible for the strength of the drawing for which the 
Ajanta is so well-known. 

2. Baddint (6th centur)'^ a.d.) 

In the large Vaishnava cave (known as Cave III), at Badanil the 
earliest Bnilmianical wall-paintings ha\’e been noticed. Significant¬ 
ly, these are also the earliest among the Indian paintings that can 
be definitely dated. The Cave bears an inscription of the Chalukya 
king Marig^esa recording its completion in a.d. 578. The painting- 
form an indispensable part of the ‘most wonderful workmanship’ 
which, according to Uic inscription, had been lavished on this cave. 
An interesting aspect of these paintings is that they share a single 
visual, conception along with the high reliefs of the cave. It is right¬ 
ly painted out by Kramrisch that, apart from Cave II at Aianta, the 
interconnection between sculpture and painting is no where as clear 
as in tin's large Vaishnava cave at Badianl. Wherever the wall 
space had been left out bv the sculptor, that became immediately 
covered up in colours by the painter; and the sculptures were also 
painted with the same range of colours used in painting. 

The remnants of painting show an extensive palace scene depict¬ 
ing a dancing }5erfonnance accompanied with instrumental music 
and witnessed by a central figure along with his attendants. 
Some of the spectators, appaiently tlie members of the royal house¬ 
hold, are found to watch the performance from a balcony above. 
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To thfl left of the central figure perfoniiers of music and dances are 
shown. All the musicians, playing instruments including flute and 
drums, are women while the dancing pair consists of a male and a 
female. The palace appears to be an imposing mansion and the 
performance takes place in a pillared hall provided with a red cur¬ 
tain- The next panel depicts a figure in kingly posture {m(iharaj(dUa 
pose), placing his right leg on a foot-tool and the left leg orj the 
couch. He appears to be the king and several persons, possibly 
crown princes, are represented as seated to his right. To his left is 
the queen on a low couch with her attendants nearb^^ one of whom 
is noted as decorating her feet in red lac. Sepaiated from the main 
scene by a sculpture of a Sardiila, a flying couple of Vidyadharas is 
presented in the background of a feathery cloud. Besides, tliere arc 
traces of other paintings in this cave as also in the smaller Vaish- 
nava cave (Cave II) of the site. 

The paintings are, however, mostly peeled awa)' and existing pat¬ 
ches of colours and several indistinct outlines are all that remains to 
testify to what once was the invaluable evidence of the stylistic deve¬ 
lopment of classical Indian painting immediately after the last phase 
of Aja^ta. Nevertheless, a close scrutiny of the better preser\^cd panels 
indicates that the Badaml paintincs are technically of the ty\^ re¬ 
presented bv the later paintings of Ajanta (Caves I and II). But in 
style diey do not conform to any of the variants of the grand style 
of the Buddhist centre. It appears that although Badami belongs to 
the common denominator of the classical Indian ]iainting, it intei- 
prets its visual potentialities in its own way. Here, too, the same 
feeling for plastic volume is noted, and the rounded forms arc found 
to be Tjodied forth’ from the depth of the- wall. Modelling (pialities 
of colour and line are also comparable with those of the later. Ajan¬ 
ta types and highlights are no less pronounced. But here the out¬ 
line does not clasp the contour tightly, as noted so frecpientlv iu 
Caves I and II at Ajaiifa. Nowhere calligraphic, the lines of Bada¬ 
mi painting are found to be varying in thickness and cxbemcly c as- 
tic. They move slowly and impart a rare lucidity to the plastic 
treatment of die forms. With a slackening of the contour the figures 
breathe an intimate warmth and delicacy of feel which undoubted 
bring them nearer to common people. Feelings for movement are 
not limited to the gestures of the musicians and the dancers alone. 
A movement hinges m suspense on the brows and lower lids aiui 
also in the layrge metal earring.s of the woman liearing a Ily wiis s, 
while her cheeks, as also of the cones |ionding male fipire, apwn 
to be sensitive to die extreme. The countenances of the igures 
certain st^tness and grace that are not ysiially met with at jan; - 
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3. Effort (c. A.D. 750-950) 

Ellora as a centre of painting is to some extent comparable with 
\ianta. For here, too, we find paintings of various dates, executed in 
different rock-cut caves, covering a period of about five hundred 
vears. Moreover, following the association of three distinct groups 
of caves at the place, the paintings of Ellora represent three distinct 
religious themes, viz. Buddhist, Brahmanical and Jaina. Traces of 
earliest paintings have been marked in some of the caves belonging 
to the Buddhist group, excavated between the fifth and eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D. But these paintings, as noted on the ceiling of Do Thai and 
Tin Thai, are so much peeled off that no proper appraisal of them 
would be possible in their present state. Chronologically next comes 
the paintings of the Brahmanical group of caves, which covers a pe¬ 
riod of three centuries or more from the seventh century a.d. Most of 
the murals of this phase have been discovered in the Kailasa, the 
famed rock-hewn temple executed, in the eighth century a.d. The 
minor group of unnumbered caves known as Canesa Lena also con¬ 
tains traces of painting belonging to the eighth to eleventh centuries 
A.D. The Jain group styled Indrasabha, also preserves several in¬ 
teresting paint^ panels ranging in date from the eighth to the tenth 
cenuries a.d. 

The best specimens of Ellora paintings, however, occur in the 
Kailasa, especially in the western and southern porches of the main 
hall, and also on the ceiling of the latter. But these paintings of 
the Kailasa neither belong to a single period nor represent a single 
school. For existence of several layers of painting in places, as in 
the ceiling of the western porch, has been revealed by the flaking 
of surface pigments caused by climatic erosion. The innermost layer 
appears to be contemporaneous with the excavation of the temple 
and in style its paintings show affinity with the later works of Ajanta. 
Significant panels of the layer include a scene depicting flying gods 
and their consorts amidst the clouds as making adoration with their 
joined hands to Siva, the presiding deity of the shrine. The most 
prominent among the adoring gods has been shown as riding on a 
Y3li, a fabulous animal with the beak of an eagle, the horns of a 
ram and die body of a lion. The god has been represented in three- 
quarter posture, somewhat reminding the stance of Mahajanaka in 
the sc«ne of his ‘renouncement of the throne* painted in Cave I at 
Ajanta. But the Ellora god does not show sufficient modelling and 
appears to be chiefly delineated in lines which, in their turn, are 
found to be thinned down in comparison with those of Aja^fai Dis¬ 
tribution of the gods and goddessps, painted in red ochre and ap 
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pearing in between white bulging douds, is no doubt interesting. 
Hiey show various postures and their flying moods create an atmos* 
phere whidh is essentially celestial. The most interesting aspect of 
the ceiling of the western porch seems to be the panel in which two 
elephant cubs are shown playing in a lotus pond. Their trunks are 
depicted in realistic way; and one of them is shown to have caught 
a fish by his trunk. The other elephant shows a twinkle in the eye 
that makes the animal lively as well as humanised. There are also 
two anthropomorjfliic forms which, from the treatment of their fan¬ 
like palms, not unlike the webbed feet of a duck, appear to be water 
sprites. Equally interesting are the lotus leaves for their treatment 
in smooth and curving lines capable of imparting necessary plastic 
modelling. 

The second, i.e. middle layer, represents a four-armed Visnu on 
his mount Garuda in the ailr. Ihe figure of the god is elegantly slim 
and crowned with a head-gear that immediately reminds that of the 
Bodhisattvas of Cave I at Aja^t^. Here Garuda has been shown as 
winged and flying in the sfy and he, too, is crowned, presumably 
to indicate that he is the king (rf his class. The extraordinary long 
nose of the bird-king and the treatment of his eyes may be noted as 
the earliest indication of angularity that is to be further developed 
in the medieval Jain miniatures of Western India. The flying female 
figure, fair in colour and exquisitely delineated to the left of Visnu 
in an adoring pose, also betrays similar characteristic. Otherwise, how¬ 
ever, the paintings of the second or middle layer also retains classic 
norms whiidi are noted in the first layer. This is apparent in the 
execution of the Visnu figure in sharp but flowing lines sufficiently 
rich in modelling quahties. Besides, the stately pose of the god is 
also a dear reminiscent of the dassic dignity kno\vn in AjanpL and 
Badaml. The uppermost layer represents among other an opulent 
figure of Ganesa on a rat which, in spite of its heavy load, is shown 
galloping. Anodier scene of the layer depicts Siva riding on a bull 
with Parvata, while the members of his retinue are found to be ac¬ 
companying him in the march. An interesting feature of the 
panel is the movement of the figures, which is undoubtedly a 
new element that may not be noted in Ajanta at least in this man¬ 
ner. Certain folk elements appears to have been working in these 
paintings and psychologically, too, the figures are much more world¬ 
ly in comparison with those of Ajanta. This feeling for movemeid 
seems to have received fuller treatment in the battle scenes depicted 
in die inner side of the architrave of the western porch. From^some 
inscriptions mentioning certain names hiduding a Pafamoforaja in 
charactm of m twdfth oentmy* it is possible to assume 
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that these scenes represent the last phase of £llc»a paintings. The 
treatment of figures, human as well as animal, and die composition 
ol the panels show a clear conceptual difference that existed bet¬ 
ween the painters of these scenes and those worked at Ajanta. Both 
in spirit and style the battle scenes appear to be connected with the 
early Rajput painting of the North. Hence the Ellora painting re¬ 
present a phase of transition from the classical to eaiiy medieval in 
Indian painting. While the first and second layers of paintings of 
the western porch continued to conserve the Ajantaesque qualities 
the final layer betrays a new trend indicating the advent of medie¬ 
valism in Indian art. 

Several painted panels of Classical import, belonging to the Kailasa, 
however, demand special attention from the beholder. Of these 
paintings, tlie most significant seems to lie the Nataraja delineated on 
the ceiling of the maiidapa. The figure is multi-aimed and 
dances in a pose distinct from the god’s four-armed form prevalent 
in the south. In this painting the contemporary sculptural tradition 
seems to have closely followed. The dancing posture, physiogno¬ 
mical features, details of ornainention, etc. co-incide with the Nata¬ 
raja reliefs of the C^lhalukya period. The salient feature of the paint¬ 
ing is no doubt tlie dexterous handling of the sweeping lines that 
not only portrayed the figure distinctly with its forest of arms; but 
succeeded in creating a sense of high tension associated with the 
idea of hhujangatrasa, i.e. scared by snake, dance of the god. For¬ 
tunately, this is one of the most beautifully preserved panels at 
Ellora. Another interesting panel is that of Lingoclbhava showing 
Siva appearing out of the Linga with Brahma and Visnu on either 
side. Though partially lost, this depiction of the Lingodhhava is not 
only artistically interesting, but also iconographically significant. 
Far behind the main hall, there in the centre of the cloistered wall 
at the back is a huge figure of Lingodhhava, with the images of 
Brahma and Visnu carved in similar huge scale on either side in 
separate cells, to indicate special significance of this particular form 
of Siva in relation to the Kailasa shrine. A special theme of interest 
for the Ellora painter appears to be the mdyOdharas flying in 
clouded sky along with celestial musicians. A vHij&dhara scene, 
depicted in the mandapa of the Kailasa, is specially noted for its 
imaginative layout and elegant execution. Here the Vidyddharas 
are shown with their consorts against a background of trailing 
clouds following the compositional scheme of the sculptured panels 
of the Chalukyan age. Colour patterns created by the arrangement 
of dark against die fair, the lovely contours of the slim figures and, 
above all, the conglmneration of globular clouds in the ba<^'ground 
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biake the panel aesthetically one of the finest pieces at Ellora. 
Similar vidyddhara themes are found depicted in Badami as well 
as in Viriipaksa temple at Pattadakal, the latter example show¬ 
ing an airangement of cloud that imniediatedv recalls that of the 
Ellora painting. 

Indrasabha, the Jaina cave, situated at the farthest end of the 
groups of caves at Ellora, is still rich fn painting. The surface of the 
ceiling and the wall is covered with painted scenes illustrating 
stories from the Jaina texts and delineating designs some of which 
are symbolically connected with the rituals and beliefs of the faith. 
The portraiture of Gomatesvara shown in frontal stance is found 
to be well-preserved and noteworth)’ for its sculpturescpie massive¬ 
ness. But much more interesting is the band on the ceiling which 
depicts Yama, one of the Dik^wlas, with his consort on a buffalo, 
preceded and followed by the members of his retinue. I’he decora¬ 
tive treatment of clouds and the wide open c\'cs of the figures are 
especially significant as the beginning of a stylization that ultimate¬ 
ly radically changed the visual outlook of the Indian painters in the 
subsequent ages. 

Technically the Ellora painters followed the c.xample of his coun¬ 
terpart at Ajanta. The preparation of the ground is the same as that 
of Ajanta and same also the palette of the painter consisting of 
black, white, yellow, earth red and buff. But hero the application 
of the colours appears to be somewhat thin and usuall)' devoid of 
modelling effect. In the first la}'er of paintings, however, the colours 
are darker than those in the second, while in both the lax'ers out¬ 
lines are drawn shaiply in black or deep red. 

From the stylistic consideration, however, the Ellora painting 
steadily moved away from its Ajantaesque beginning to a newl)' 
emerging trend that has been marked by some of the art historiaiis 
as ‘medieval' to distingui.sh it from the classical expression as known 
from the paintings of Aja^te, Bagh and BadamT. Thinning down of 
the plastic quality of colours and lines, a clear tendency to replacf? 
the smooth curves of the limbs by somewhat acute angles, and the 
wide open eyes and curved lower lips are among the features mark¬ 
ed at Ellora, especially in its later phase, that liav<? Ix^n characte¬ 
rised as ‘medieval’ elements. But these are not all that the creative 
genius of the Ellora painter inti'oduced to the visual aesthetics of 
Indian painting. As they moved away from the pictorial principles 
of Aja^fS, &ey created in the way new ones to suite their twm 
aesthetic idejus. Hence, here at Ellora the laws of forthcoming, 
whidi implies die emergence of forms from the very depth of the 
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ground to the surface, and so frequently met with in die 
murals, are no more found to be effective. Instead, the paint^s 
efforts concentrated in arranging the fonns laterally and thereby 
creating visual patterns, both in line and colour, on the surface. It 
seems while the direction of the forms in Aja^ifa is from depth to 
surface, here in Ellora that is from one side to another; and this is 
particularly manifested in the treatment of the clouds. Almost all 
the painted panels of the ceilings of the Kallasa, Lanke^vara, Gaij^esa 
Lena and Indrasabha are replete with clouds. Variedly conglobated 
these clouds appear to support the flying figures as well as provide 
them a cloudsphere. As the clouds are found to be adjusted to the 
straight lines of the frames, much of the compositional arrange¬ 
ments of panels depended on them. In fact, the placing of the freely 
mobile figures between the cusped shapes of the clouds creates in¬ 
numerable variations in the composition of panels. However, basi¬ 
cally the panels are conceived two dimensionally and the figures 
and the clouds though shown as interwoven, belong to the same 
level, that is, the level of the surface. Pictorially spe^ng, at Ellora 
the clouds play the role of the prism-like rocks and boulders and 
also of the various architectural members of the Ajanta paintings in 
separating as well as providing regions for individual and groups 
of figures- The EUora figures, in their turn, are mostly delineated 
as flying amidst the clouds and, therefore, appear to be weightless 
and their postures reminds the flying ones of the Great Kirdtdrju- 
niydm panel at Mahabalipuram. Apparently they are meant for 
flying and as such their legs are slender and weak; but in contrast 
shoulders are well-expanded and strong, reminding the mi^ty 
Pallava figures of the said panel. Conical head-gears and select 
ornaments, as also their physiognomical slenderness, clearly indi¬ 
cate that the painters of Ellora were quite acquainted with the 
ideals of figure representation of the Pdlava South. 

II. TAMIL LAND 

Panamalai, Kanchipuram, Malayadipatti, Tirumded, 

Sittanavasd (a.d. 7th-9th century) 

The earliest reference to painting in South India are found in the 
oldest Tamil literature, i.e., the Sangama literature, of the e^ly 
centuries of the Christian era. Frequent description of mural painting, 
painting on silk, screen painting for the staging of plays and paint¬ 
ed canopies are mentimied in the Tamil Classics. Moreover^ they 
contain references to CiiriMSs, Citramai^pas, and 
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both in the temples and palaces, to indicate popularity of painting 
among the people. Pattimppaiai, a poem, describes white temples 
painted over with pictures showing various actions. The Paripd^, 
an anthology of devotional songs, contains a vivid description of a 
hall bearing wall-paintings. Among the painted figures a group 
representing the mythological story of Ahalya has been especMly 
noted. These litenu^^ references show that die practice of decorat¬ 
ing homes and temples with painting was widely prevalent in the 
Tamil country from a very eaily date. 

The earliest extant paintings of the Tsimil south may be traced 
from the beginning of the seventh century a.d. It appears from 
close examinations that many of the cave-temples excavated in the 
days of the Pallava king Mahendravarman I. Some traces of line 
and colour are still noticed, as at M^andm*, to indicate the glorious 
heritage of this lost period of painting. Fortunately, however, some 
paintings of importance have been discovered in the structural 
temples at Fanamalai and Kanchipuram, constructed during die 
days of the Pallava king Rajasimha who ruled towards the end of 
the seventh century. The painting of die Panamalai temple shows 
Parvati as watching the dance of her lord, Siva. She stands grace-' 
fully in flexions widi one leg bent—a posture in which Maya has 
been depicted in Cave I at Ajanta. She wears an elaborate crown 
and a huge umbrella is held over her. The dancing Siva is shown 
in the Udatatilaka (foot touching forhead) pose, as multi-armed, 
and not unlike the relief version of the deity noted to the right of 
the entrance of the main cell of the Kail^anadia temple at Kaiidil. 
While the goddess may be marked for her grace, and die translu¬ 
cent application of colour as well, the painting of the dancing god 
has almost faded out, leaving no scope for its appreciation. 

From the traces of painted stuccos in the cloistered cells of the 
Kailasanatha temple at Kanchipuram it is not altogether impossible to 
assess die achievements of the painters of the age. Fragments of 
forms representing Saivite mythology are discernible in a number 
of cells, but what interests us the most is a surviving piece of paint¬ 
ing on the back wall of Cell No. 41. It depicts Somaskandat i.e. 
Siva widi Uma and his son Skanda, a theme that always received 
a special attention from die sculptors of the region. Thou^ frag¬ 
mentary, the panel shows Siva and Parvati seated on a couch with 
baby Skanda in between and the gana, the follower of SiVa, on one 
side at his feet and a female attendant of Parvati at the edge of her 
seat. It is a lovelv theme of fond parents and a playful child, of the 
ideal mates and the object of dieir love; and the painter failed not 
to capture die significance of the philosophy of affection underlying 
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this intimate aspect of the god's manifestaticm. Though the paint 
has mostly been peeled off and little is left of their countenances, 
both Siva and Parvati envisaged here in a sitting posture well-known 
from the sculptural representations of the theme. The lines that 
delineate the figures testify to the emaculate draftsmanship of the 
painter. Thin but precise, they shape plastic volumes of the limbs 
of the figures with a rare definition. Sometimes they are found to 
be flowing, as in the cases of depicting the loose end of Siva’s cloth 
and drooping pendant of Parvatfs necklace; and sometimes pleas¬ 
ing, too, as in delineating textile patterns of the lower garment of 
the latter. The vermilion aureole around the head of baby Skanda 
indicates the feeling of the painter for colour. Of the other faint 
traces of painting in the cells, a half varnished head should also 
be noted. It shows a fine oval face fn yellow ochre with a long half- 
closed dreamy eye, a straight nose and proudly curved mouth. Its 
outlines are in a light red shade, while the background is painted 
in a dull green. Plastic modelling of the figure is, however, some¬ 
what thinned down. A fragment of painting depicting a Jdnnara 
and kinnari (half-man half-bird) is also significant for its Ajantaes- 
que characteristics. 

Some traces of painting have also been recovered on the ceiling 
of the rock-cut Vaishnava temple at Malayadipatti, assignable to 
the beginning of the ninth century, and they appear to represent 
stories from the Vaishnava mythology. 

The Saivite cave temple at Tinimalaipuram also contains some 
remnants of wall-paintings. It appears that once the interior of the 
temple was profusely decorated. Lotuses, lilies, scrolls, ducks and 
some geometrical designs still testify to the decorative interest of 
the painter. A dancing figure, probably of a gam, along with a 
drummer on his left is all that survives on the ceiling of what was 
once an elaborate dancing scene. Apparently the classical tradition 
is still active here, but to speak more precisely, only in structure 
and in a summarised form. The Tirumalai painting has been assign¬ 
ed to the eighth century, and its patronage is attributed to the 
PSndyas who carried on the Pallava tradition in the further south 
boA in architecture and representational art 

Some of the finest paintings of the South are found in a K)ck-cut 
Jaina shrine at Sittanavasal, an age-old centre of the Jainas. The 
architectural style of die shrine indicates that it was excavated in 
the early years of Mahendravarman I’s reign, when he was an 
adherent to the faith. 

The sbrih© ftt 0?1? tipae fully decorated, but wpw «Mily 
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upper parts of the sanctum and the mar^pa contain paihtings. 
The ceiling of the pillared mandapa is di^dded into three lotus 
panels of which the middle one, the largest of the three, depicts 
a lotus pond. The pond is shown as covered with lotus stalks, 
blooms and leaves with hamsas, s^asas, rrixnas and makaras swim¬ 
ming and feeding in the water. The composition of the panel be¬ 
comes enriched with the playful presence of bulls and elephants, 
while three human forms are also there holding lotuses in their 
hands. This panel is, indeed, a positive addition to the realm of 
classical Indian painting. For, ^though die Ajantaesque plastic 
modelling has become thinned down here and die lines do not 
retain the similar verve, the compactness of composition and pleas¬ 
ing distribution of colours, e.g., the pink lotuses, white buds, green 
leaves, dark elephants, deep red and bright yellow men, etc. create 
a kind of colour harmony that is not usually noted even in the 
Ajanta painting. Classical norms of the latter seem to have been 
closely followed in the panel showing decorative lotus buds and 
blooms which are found to be carefully modelled with white scul- 
loped lines and black outlines shaded towards the edges. But an¬ 
other pictorial vision appears to be also active at Sittanavasal; and 
it is noted on the ceilings of the sanctum and the mandapa in the 
depiction of painted canopies with geometrical patterns formed of 
cross, squares and trisula and the figures of gods and demi-gods. 
The general impact of these painted versions of textile fabrics 
appears to be flat and dominated by a geometrical abstraction, and 
as such offers a striking contrast to the vision and treatment of 
forms in the lotus pond. It is, however, difficult to assert how far 
the paintings of cloth canopies are determined by the nature of 
the subject, i.e., the textile fabric containing geometrical patterns 
woven by the manipulation of counts of horizontal and vertical 
threads, and how far by the advent of a new visual concept that 
is usually termed medieval. 

The decoration of the capitals of two pillars of the mandapa is 
well-preserved and shows elegantly intertwined stems of blooming 
lotuses. The pillars themselves are also adorned with painted panels 
and at least three of them are still discernible. One of the panels 
.shows a king and his wife with an attendant, while two others re¬ 
present dancing apasarases. Of the apasarases the better preserved 
one, portrayed on the left pillar, appears to be one of the finest 
dancing female forms ever executed by an Indian painter. Althou^ 
it is now found only in red and black outlines, the dancing 
puts fmih a Aythmic plastic form in an extreme grace. The pliable 
limbs of Ap Ameer, her f^caul expression, select ornaments and. 
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above all, her dancing cadence, mould her into a true representa¬ 
tive of the heavenly dancers. 

Earlier it was believed that the Sittanav^al i^intings were 
executed in the beginning of die seventh century, when the temple 
was excavated. But a recently discerned inscription in the t^ple, 
which refers to its renovation under the patronage of a Pandya 
ruler, and the fact that the mandapa was second time painted on 
a lime-wash covering the original paintings, assign the extant Sit- 
ta^avasal painting, possibly except the ceiling painting of the 
shrine, to the ninth century. The advent of certain angularities and 
simplicity in the depiction of figures, especially noted in the treat¬ 
ment of flower gatherers, stylistically corroborate to this late date. 

The other significant paintings, datable to the ninth centm'y, 
come from a centre situated in farther south. The rock-cut temple 
of Tirunandikkara in Kerala once contained in its inside hall ex¬ 
tensive wall-paintings. Among the few remnants of them still 
visible are outlines of the figures of Siva and P^vati. Even 
the absence of colours, tlie lines, adequately rich in plastic quali- 
tites, retain the fully modelled shape of the figures. Graceful and 
benign, the god and goddess are found to be delineated in a style 
that is unmistakably classical and lineally connected with the rich 
tradition of Ajanta and BadamT. 
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Chapter Thirty-Two 

COLONIAL AND CULTURAL 
EXPANSION IN THE EAST* 


I. BEGINNING OF COLONIALISM 

It has ALREADY been shown in the preceding volumes that since 
very early times—long before the Christian era, India had come int(, 
contact with the countries lying to the west, north and north-east. 
Her intercourse with tlie countiies lying to tlie east and south-east 
also dates from very early times, but it was not till the period 
dealt with in this volume, hhat a ver)^ close and intimate association 
was established between India on tlie one hand and Burma, Siam 
(Thailand), Malay Peninsula, Cambodia (including Laos), Annam 
and the East Indies (Sumatra, Java, Bali, Borneo and otlier islands) 
on the other. Indians not only carried on trade and settled in large 
numbers in these countries, but also set up kingdoms some of which 
developed into big empires. 

These regions were vaguely refen-ed to as Suvarnabhumi (gold- 
land) and Suvanoiadvipa (gold-island) in ancient Indian literature 
which contains a number of stories relating to the voyage of Indians 
to these distant lands. Although these stories cannot be regarded 
as historical, yet to have preserved the reminiscence of actual in¬ 
tercourse betw'een India and these countries, and throw interesting 
light on its early phases of which there is no other record. As such,, 
tiiese stories are of great historical interest and some of them may 
be referred to here. 

1. Indian Literary Traditions 

The Jdtaka stories refer to Indian merchants sailing in ships 
bound for Suvarnabhumi in order to get riches there. These ships 

1 Detailed reference to the facts and statements made In diis chapter will be 
found in the following wmrb by the writer erf this chapter:- 
1 Andera Indian Coloniea in the Far East 
Vdume I* Champa 
Volume n, SvDdVQOdotpa. 
n KAhbiijacMa. 

m HiMbCdcmtot iiilfct Far EmIi 
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sailed from Tamralipti, now represented by the inland city of Tamluk 
(Midnapore district, West Bengal), where inland vessels carried per- 
s<MJS and goods from the interior along the Ganga river. Sometimes 
the voyage was made from Bharukachchha (Broach) on the western 
coast. The long lost Brthaikathii also contained many such stories, 
some of which have been preser\^cd in the Kathasarit-sagara, Brhat- 
katha-manjari, and Brhatkaihd-sloka-samgmha. The last work gives 
us the remarkable story of Saiiiidasa who crossed the sea, and then, 
after many perilous adventures in a jornney by land, reached the 
promised land of gold. This slory vividly describes the dangers and 
difiSiculties that confronted the pioneers in this field. The Kathasaiit- 
sdgara has several stories of merchants going to Suvarnadvipa for 
trade, some of them, including a princess of Kataha, beihg ship¬ 
wrecked on their way back to India. The Kathdkosa relates the story 
of Nagadatta who made the voyage to Suvaniadvipa with five hun¬ 
dred ships. The Samarmchcha-Kahd, a Jaina Prakrit work by Hari- 
bhadra (c. a.d. 750), refers to the journeys of merchants, who pur¬ 
chased goods for overseas trade, took to ship at Tamralipti, landed 
at Kafaha-dvipa, Maha-Kafaha or Suvarnadvipa, sold dieir goods 
and bou^t new ones, and came back or were ship-wrecked. We 
have references to various localities in Suvaniadvipa, and also to a 
signal to a sailing vessel by a ship-wrecked man. 

In addition to such stories we have incidental references to trade 
with Suvamabhumi in various ancient texts. Thus Milindapanha 
refers, by way of comparison, to a ship-owner who has become weal¬ 
thy by faraversing high seas and visiting seaport towns in various 
countries including Takkola, China and Suvarnabhumi. Other 
Buddhist texts also refer to merchants and missionaries who visited 
Suvarnabhumi. Among the latter are included such well-known 
names as Uttara and Sona, the missionaries of Asoka, Gavampati, 
Dharmapala (seventh centuiy a.d.) and Atisa Dipankara (eleventh 
century a.d.). Among Brahmanical works, Kautilya’s ArthaSdstra re¬ 
fers to a guru of Suvarnabhumi, the TJtm'iijana refers to Yavadvipa, 
and the Puranas refer to a number of islands in the east. 

2. Local Traditions and Foreign Accounts 

The testimony of Indian literatm-e is confirmed by traditions cur¬ 
rent in various parts of Suvarnadvipa that these were colonised by 
the Indians. Reference vrill be made later to some of them concern¬ 
ing die history by important countries. Here we may relate a num¬ 
ber of such legends concerning their less important neighbour. The 
city of Ligor (Malay Peninsula) is said to have been founded by a des¬ 
cendant of Asoka, who was driven by pestilence from Magadha, 
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set sail with a number of followers and was wrecked on the ‘Dia* 
mond Sands’ (near Ligor). Gerini, who records this tradition, says 
that a large body of brahmanas still live in tlie city remaining 
distinct from the Siamese, and they are commonly regarded as the 
descendants of those that came with the founder of the city. 

Yunnan, in Southern China, was called Gandhara, even so late as 
the thirteenth century a.d., hy Rashid-ud-din who remarks that the 
local population ori^nated from the Indian and the Chinese. Ac¬ 
cording to a local traditioir it was colonised by a great-grandson of 
A^oka. There are numerous vestiges of Hindu influences in this loca¬ 
lity, and we get reference to two other Hindu kingdoms between it 
and the Indian border. Gerini, who has collected local traditions of 
many places in this region, holds that there was a continuous string 
(rf petty Hindu states from the Brahmaputra and Manipur to the 
Tonkin Gulf. 

These traditions, supported by the nion: sober cwidence of the 
Chinese and Greek writers, leave no doubt that the Indians proceeded 
to these eastern countries both by liuid and sea. Overland routes from 
Assam, through Upper Biuma, to Chma mid Tonkin to the east and 
to Siam and Laos in the south, arc refened to by the Chinese. The 
sea route is referred to by the Greeks, the Chinese, mid the Arabs. 
Tamralipti in Bengal, Paloura (or Dantapur) on the Ganjam coast, 
three ports near Masulipatam (in Madras), and Broach seem to 
have b^n the starting places for ships which in very early times kept 
close to the coast, but later, made direct voyage across the Bay of 
Bengal. The stories scattered in Indian books leave no doubt that 
trade was the first incentive to these voyages, though in course of 
time, adventurous kshatriyas, eager to make money or set up king¬ 
doms, as well as missionaries of diflerent religious sects, visited these 
lands and permanently settled there. A vivid and circumstantial 
account of the voyage of Indian mercantile marine across the sea 
is preseved by the Chinese pilgiim Fa-hien who visited this country 
in the early'fifth century a.d. At Tamralipti ‘lie embm-ked in a large 
raerdiant-vesser; ‘the wind was favourable, and, after fourteen days, 
sailing day and night, they came to the country^ of Sirighala (Ceylon), 
a distance of 700 yojanas' His further journey from Ceylon to Java 
(and from Java to China) is described in minute detail, as the fol¬ 
lowing extract will show: 

‘Fa Hien... took passage in a large merchantman, on board of which 
th^re were more than 200 men, and to which was attached by a rope 
a smaller vessel, as a provision against damage or injury to the larg** 
one from the perils of the navigation. With a favourable wind, they 
proceeded eastward for three days, and then they encountered 8 
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great wind The vessel sprang a leak and the water came in. The 
merchants wished to go to the smaller vessel; but the men on board 
it, fearing that too many would come, cut the connecting rope. The 
merchants were greatly alarmed, feeling their risk of instant death. 
Afraid that the vessel would fill, they took their bulky goods and 
threw them into the water. 

In this way the tempest continued day and night, till on die 
thirteenth day the ship was carried to the side of an island, where on 
the ebbing of the tide, the place of the leak was discovered, and 
it was stopped, on which the voyage was resumed. On the sea 
(hereabouts) there are many pirates, to meet with whom is speedy 
death. The great ocean spreads out, a boundless expanse. There is 
no knowing east or west; only by observing the sun, moon, and stars 
was it possible to go forward. If tlie weather were dark and rainy, 
(the ship) went as she was carried by the wind, without any definite 
course. In the darkness of the night,, only the great waves were to 
be seen, breaking on one another, and emitting a brightness like that 
of fire, with huge turtles and other monsters of the deep (all about). 
The merchants were full of terror, not knowing where they were 
going. The sea was deep and bottomless, and tliere was no place 
where they could drop anchor and stop. But when the sky became 
clear, they could tell east and west, and (the ship) again went for¬ 
ward in the right direction. If she had come on any hidden rock, 
there would have been no way of escape. After proceeding in this 
way for rather more than ninety days they arrived at a country call¬ 
ed Java-dvipa (Java).’2 

Another Chinese chronicle, the History of the Leang Dynasty 
(a.d. 502-556), throws very interesting light on the beginning of In¬ 
dian colonisation in the Far East in connection with the kingdom 
called Tuen-suen, situated in the Malay Peninsula. We are told that 
as ‘Tuen-suen forms a curve projecting into the sea for more than a 
thousand U (about 150 miles), the merchants from India and Parthia 
came in large numbers to carry on trade and commerce. Hence the 
market of Tuen-suen forms a meeting ground between the east and 
the west, frequented eveiy day by more than ten thousand men.’ 
The Chinese chronicle then reproduces the account given by an 
Indian who visited these parts in the fifth century a.d. 

Tuen-suen contains five hundred Hu (probably of mercantile caste 
families of India), two himdred Fo tu (probably Buddhists), and 
more than a thousand brahmanas of India. The people of Tuen> 
suen follow their religion and give their daughters in marriage, as 
most ot these brahmanas settle in the country and do not go away, 

a Fi-hien. TV, bogga ^ 11X43. 



t)ay and night they read sacred scriptures and make oflFeiings of 
white vases, perfumes and flowers to the gods.’ 

The account of Tuen-suen is very illuminating as it gives a vivid 
image of an Indian colony in a foreign land, and shows the process 
by which colonies grew and exerted tlieir influence over the indige* 
nous population. It is the usual story of trade followed by a mission- 
aiy propaganda, both Brahmanical and Buddhist, of gradual settle¬ 
ment ot Indians in the country, and ultimate fusion with the peo¬ 
ple by intennarriage with the native population.’^ 

Having thus described the process which led to the growth of 
Indian setdements in the Far East, we shall now briefly describe 
the history of a few important localities, beginning with Suvarna- 
dvipa. As Alberuni tells us, it comprised the islands now known as 
East Indies, together with the Malay Peninsula, which the Arabs 
regarded as a series of islands.4 

II. SU VARISIADVIPA 
1. Malay Peninsula 

The geographical position of the Malay Peninsula made it the 
centre tor carrying trade between India and the Far East. No 
wonder, therefore, diat it played an important role in the maritime 
and colonising activity of the Indians. The Chinese chronicles and 
actual archaeological remains testify to the existence of several 
Hindu States in this region. One of these, called by the Chinese 
Lang-Kia-shu, was probably founded as early as the second century 
A.D. Its king Bhagadato (Bhagadatta) sent an envoy named Aditya 
with a letter to the Chinese emperor in a.d. 515. His father, we arc 
told, was expelled by the king, but fled to India and married a 
princess there. When the king died he was called back by the 
ofiicers of state and elected king. 

We know the names of several other states ruled by the Hindus, 
such as Kannarahga, Kalasapura, Kala (Kedah) and Pahang, but no 
details are available. It has been suggested that the fruit called in 
Bengali Kamranga [Carambola) derived its name from Karmarahga. 

Remains of Brahmanical and Buddhist temples and images of gods 
have been found in different parts of the country testifying to nume¬ 
rous Hindu settlements, particularly in Takua Pa (identified with the 
famous port of Takkola mentioned by Ptolemy), on the correspond- 

3 Kambufadeda, p. 22. 

4 Foff ft full discussiOQ of tho locfttion Suvunpadv^)®* cf. Swwtwtolpfl* Ig 

pp.«fi. . 
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mg eastern coast round the Bay of Bandon, Kedah and Province 
Wellesley. Special reference may be made to a cornelian seal with 
the Hindu name of Sii Visnuvarman engraved in Indian alphabet 
of the fifth century a.d. 

But by far the most important finds ai'e the large number of inscrip¬ 
tions written in Sanskrit and in Indian alphabets of about tlie fourth 
or fifth century a.d. They clearly prove that the Indians, hailing both 
from Northern and Southern India, had set up colonies in the 
northern, eastern and western sides of the Malay Peninsula by at 
least fourth and fifth centuries a.d. One of these inscriptions men¬ 
tions MahdnMvika (great sailor Buddhanagar), in inhabitant of Rak- 
tamrittika, and seems to record a gift by him and a prayer for his 
successful voyage. Here wc come upon one of those numerous 
captains of die sea whose daring voyages and nautical skill laid the 
foundations of Indian colonies but whose names have passed into 
the limbo of oblivion. Raktamrittika.(Red clay) has been identified 
with a place, stiU called Rahgamati (Red clay), 12 miles soudi of 
Murshidabad, in Bengal. But there tne other places bearing this name 
in Chittagong. 

The archaeological remains in the Malay Peninsula confirm what 
might have been deduced on general grounds from literary evidence. 
Takkola, modem Takua Pa, was the first landing stage of the Indian 
traders and colonists. From this some crossed the mountain range 
over to the rich wide plain on die opposite coast round the Bay of 
Bandon. From this centre they could proceed by land or sea to 
Siam, Cambodia, Annam, and even furdier cast. This trans-penin¬ 
sular route, marked by remains of Indian setdements, was followed 
by many who wanted to avoid the long and risky voyage through the 
Straits of Malacca. That this second route was also very popular ami 
largely used is indicated by the aichaeological remains in the Pro¬ 
vince Wellesle). This all-sea route was naturally preferred by many 
traders who wanted to avoid transhipment, and offered a shorter 
passage to Java and southern Sumatra. On the whole the Malay 
Peninsula may be regarded as tlic main gate of the Indian colonial 
empire in the Far East. 

The report of the Arcliaeological Mission in Malay Peninsula con¬ 
tains interesting observations regarding Hindu colonisation in diis 
land which may be summed up as follows: 

‘The colonies were large in number and situated in widely remote 
centres, such as Chumphon, Caiya, the valley of the river Bandon. 
Nakhon Sri Dhammarat (Ligor), Yala (near Patani), and Selensing 
(in Pahang) on the eastern coast; and Malacca, Province WeUesley, 
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Takua Pa and the common delta of the rows I.aioa ami Tcnasscrim, 
on the western. 

c im^rtant of these was unquestionably that of Nakhon 

Sn Dhammarat (Ligor). It was an essentially Buddhist colony which 
probably built the great stupa of Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and part 
of the fifty temples which surrounded it. A little to the north was 
the col^y of Caiya, which appears to have been at first Brahmani- 
cal,^ and then Buddhist. These two groups ot colonics were mainlv 
agncultunsts, The others which occupied Selensing, Panga^ Puket 
and Takua Pa, prospered by the exploitation of tin and goliraines! 

The available evidence justifies the assumption that the region 
around the Bay of Bandon was a cradle of Further Eastern culture, 
inspired by waves of Indian influence spreading across the route from 
Takua Pa. There is a strong persistent local tradition in favour of 
an early migration of Indians across the i'outt> from the west. At the 
same time perswi of an Indian cast of features are common on the west 
coast near Takua Pa, while colonies of brahmanas of Indian descent 
survive at Nakhon Sri Dhammarat and Patalung, and trace the arri¬ 
val of their ancestors from India In’ an overland route across the 
Malay Peninsula. '^ 

2. Sumatra 

The big island of Sumatra, separated by a narrow strait from 
the Malay Peninsula, also occupied an imporhint strategic position 
in the sea-route between India and the Far East. Although we have 
no archaeological remains belonging to the early centuries of the 
Christian era, possibly the Hindus settled here in very early times, 
and some of the place-mames mentioned Iry Ptolemy may be located 
on its coast. But the most important Hindu kingdom in this island 
was Srivijaya. A reference to this name has been traced in a Chinese 
translation of a Buddhist Sutra, made in a.d. 392, but this is some¬ 
what doubtful. There is, however, no doubt that Srivijaya rose to be 
a very powerful kingdom in the seventh century a.d. This is proved 
by four inscriptions, written in old Malay language, of which three 
were found in Sumatra, and one in the neighbouring island of 
Banka, One of tliese, dated Saka 606 (a,d- 684), refers to a king 
named Sri Jayana^a probably a mistake for Jayanaga Two others, 
which are nearly identical, hold out threat of severe punishment to 
the inhabitants of countries, subordinate to Srivijaya if they revolt or 
even aid, abet, or meditate revolt. One of these two, found in 


5 Ibid, pp. 83 ff. 
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Banka, contains a post-script adding that in Saka 608 (a.d. 686) the 
army of Srivijaya was starting on an expedition against Java which 
had not yet submitted to Srivijaya. 

These inscriptions prove tihat 8rivijaya was a powerful kingdom in 
the last quarter of the seventh century a.d. It had established its 
authority not only in Palembang and Malayu or Jambi in Sumatra 
and the island of Banka but had sent an expedition to conquer Java 
as well. The result of this expedition is not known, but we have 
positive evidence that in course of the next century Srivijaya had 
established its political supremacy over a large part of the Malay 
Peninsula. A San.skrit inscription found at Ligor in the northern 
part of the Peninsula, and dated Saka 697 (a d. 775), records the 
construction of three Buddhist chaityas by the king of SrTvijaya, 
who is described as the overlord of all neighbouring states whose 
kin^ make obeisance to him. 

We can thus trace the rise and growth of the powerful kingdom 
of Srivijaya in Sumatra during the century a.d. 675-775. Its capital, 
Srivijaya, which has been located in modem Palembang, was a great 
centre of trade and culture. I-tsing, the famous Chinese pilgrim, 
visited it twice and stayed there for seven years from a.d. 688 to 695 
in order to study the original Buddhist texts in Sanskrit and Pali. 
He says that the state of Malayu formed a part of Srivijaya. The 
capital city, situated on a river, was the chief trading port with 
China and there was a regular navigation between the two. The king 
of Srivijaya possessed ships, probably for commerce, which sailed 
to India. I-tsing sailed in a king’s ship to Tamralipti. Another 
Chinese pilgrim Wii-hing also made his journey from Srivijaya to 
the port of Nagapattana (Negapatam) in India on board the king’s 
ship. Srivijaya was also a great centre of Buddhist culture, as will 
be appaemt from the following statement of I-tsing: 

"Many kings and chieftains in the islands of the Southern Ocean 
admire and believe (Buddhism), and their hearts are set on accumu¬ 
lating good actions. In the fortified city of Bhoja (sic. Srivijaya) 
Buddhist priests number more than 1,000 whose minds are bent on 
learning and good practices. They investigate and study all the sub¬ 
jects that exist just as in the Mid^e Kingdom (Madhya-desa, India); 
the rules and ceremcmies are not at all different. If a Chinese priest 
wishes to go to the West in order to hear (lectures) and read (the 
original), he had better stay here erne or two years and practice the 
proper rules and then proceed to Central India.”6 
Mvijaya was recognised by China as the leading stat? in §umfitra 

e l-tping. Tr. by Takakusu, p. xxxiv, 
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And sent several einbEssies to the imperial court. The earliest on 
record was sent some time before a.d. 695. Four more embassies 
were sent between 702 and 728 The king who sent an embassy in 
A.D. 724 is caUed by the Chinese Che-li-to-lo-pa-mo, which may stand 
for Srindravarman. The ambassador is called Kumara, which may 
be either a personal name or denote the crown prince. 

3. Sailendra Empire^ 

The political greatness of Srivijaya soon passed into the hands of 
a new dynasty called the Sailendras. Two Sanskrit inscriptions in 
Java, dated a.d. 778 and 782, prove their supremacy over that island, 
and a short record engraved on the back of the stone bearing the 
Ligor inscription of the king of Srivijaya dated a.d. 775, shows 
that shortly after that year the Sailendras had also established their 
authority in the Malay Peninsula. As we shall see later, Cambodia 
came to be a vassal state of the Sailendras and remained as such till 
A.D. 802, and even the distant kingdom of Champa (Annam) was re¬ 
peatedly raided by their navy. Curiously enough, we do not know 
how this new dynasty came into power, not even where their original 
seat of authority lay. The great French scholar G. Coedes holds 
the view that the Sailendras were originally kings of Srivijaya, and 
gradually conquered Malay Peninsula, Java and the other islands of 
,the archipelago. Sailendra dynasty belonged to Java and, later, con¬ 
quered Srivijaya. There is also a third view that the Sailendras first 
established their political authority in Malay Peninsula and gradual¬ 
ly conquered Java, Srivijaya and other kingdoms in the southern 
seas.8 

But whatever view we mav take, there can be hardly any doubt 
that the grand empire of the Maharaja of Zabag, consisting of the 
islands of Indonesia and Malay Peninsula, to which frequent refer¬ 
ence is made by the Arab writers from the middle of the ninth cen¬ 
tury onwards, represents the Sailendra empire. The following ex¬ 
tracts would give a fair view of what the Arab merchants travelling 
in the East thought of this empire. 

1. Ibn Khordadzbeh (a.d. 844-848) 

Ihe king of Zabag is called Maharaja. His daily revenue 
amounts to two hundred mans of gold. He prepares a solid 
brick of this gold and throws it into water, saying ‘there is my 
treasure.’ 

7 CJ. Suoartfodmpa, Part I, Book iL 

15 C2f. hy Pp)f. K, A, N. 
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2. Abu Zayd Hasan (a.d. 916) 

‘The king of this town has got the title Maharaja, The area 
of the kingdom is about 900 (square) parsangs. The king is also 
overlord of a large number of islands extending over a length 
of 1000 parsangs or more. Among the kingdoms over which he 
rules are the island called Sribuza (Srlvijaya) with an area of 
about 400 (square) parsangs, and the island called Rami with an 
area of about 8(X) (square) parsangs. The maritime country of 
Kalah, midway between Arabia and China, is also included 
among the territories of Maharaja. The area of Kalah is about 
80 (square) parsangs. The town of Kalah is the most important 
commercial centre for trade in aloe, camphor, sandalwood, ivory, 
tin, ebony, spices, and various other articles. There was a re¬ 
gular maritime inter-course between this port and Oman. 

‘The Maimrdja exercises sovereignty over all these islands. 
The island in which he lives is very thickly populated from one 
end to the other. 

‘There is one very extraordinary custom in Zabag. The palace 
of the king is connected witli the sea by a shallow lake. Into 
this the king throws every morning a brick made of solid gold. 
These bricks are covered by water during tide, but are visible 
during ebb. When the king dies, all these bricks are collected, 
counted, and weighed, and these are entered in official records. 
The gold is then distributed among the members of the royal 
family, generals, and royal slaves according to their rank and the 
remnant is distributed among the poor.’ 

3. Mas udi (a.d. 943) remarks 

‘In the bay of Champa, is the empire of the Mahdrdja, the 
king of the islands, who rules over an empire without limit and 
has innumerable troops. Even the most rapid vessels could 
not complete in two years a tour round the isles which are under 
his possession. Tlie territories of diis king produce all sorts of 
spices and aromatics, and no other sovereign of the world has 
as much wealth from the soil.’ 

4. Al-beruni (c. a.d. 1030) says 

‘The eastern islands in this ocean which are nearer to China 
than to India, are the islands of the Zabaj, called by the Hindus 
Suvarnadvipa, i.e. the gold islands... The islands of the Zabaj 
are called the Gk)ld Country lieeause you obtain much gold as 
deposit if you wash only a little of the earth of that country.’ 

The accounts of the Arab writers quoted above leave no doubt that 
a mighty empire, comprising a large part of the Malay Archipelago 
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and Malay Peninsula, called Suvaraadvipa by the Hindus, flourished 
fntMn the middle of the ninth to at least die end of the tenth century 
A.D. Thus, we must hold that even after the loss of Java and Cam- 
bodia, the Sailendra empire continued to flourish for moie than a 
century, and Sribuza cm: Srfvijaya formed an impcartant and intefflal 
part of it. 

The Chinese annals contain references to a kingdom called San- 
fo-tsi which undoubtedly stands for the Sailendra empire. We learn 
from them that several embassies of the Sailendras visited China dur¬ 
ing the tentih century a.d. 

The detailed Chinese accounts testify to die political and commer¬ 
cial greatness of the Sailendra empire throu^out the tenth century 

A.D. 

An Arab writer has told a story how the king of Zabag, offended 
by a remark of die king of Khmer, invaded his country and cut off 
his head. Khmer undoubtedly denotes the Kambuja country (Cam 
bodia). Its king Jayavarman II, who ascended the throne in a.d. 
802 after his return from Java, performed a religibus ceremony *in 
order that Kambuja might not again be dependent on Java'. As Java 
was a part of the Sailendra emphe, Kambuja must have been a vas¬ 
sal state under the Sailendras till at least the beginning of the ninth 
century a.d. Java also freed herself from the yoke of the Sailendras 
jiboiit the middle of that centurv. But in spite of the loss of Java 
and Kambuja, the Sailendra empire was a powerful one throughout 
the ninth and tenth centmics ad. as testified to by the Arab writers. 

We have evidence of a close and intimate association between 
the Sailendra emperors and Bengal, then under the Pala dynasty. 
A Sanskrit inscription in Java, dated a.d. 782, refers to the Buddhist 
king Indra, an ornament of the Sailendra dynasty, and of his guru 
(spiritual preceptor) Kumaragho^a, an inhabitant of Cauda (Bengal.) 
This preceptor, who set up an image of Manjum, is also said to have 
obtained the reverent hospitality {satkara) of king Sri-Sangrama- 
Dhananjaya. As the next portion of the record is lost, we cannot 
trace the relationship between these two kings, but presumably Ku- 
mara^osa of Gauda was acknowledged as guru by more than one 
Sailendra king and deeply influenced the Buddhism of this locality. 
This is further proved by the N^anda copper-plate dated in the year 
35 (or 39) of the Pala emperor Devapala (c. a.d. 845). This inscrip¬ 
tion rec(M'ds the grant of five villages by Devaj^a at the request of 
the illustrious saiaputradeva, king of Suvanjadvipa. It excludes 
with a short account of Balaputradeva which may be summed up as 
follows.'. 
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‘There was a great king of Yavabhumi (XavabhunU-pala\ whose 
name signified “tormentor of brave foes” {Vira~vaiTimathan^nugat- 
abhidhSna) and who was an ornament of the ^ailendra dynasty {Sai- 
lendra-vamia-tilaka). He had a valiant son (called) Samara^avira 
(or who was the foremost warrior in battle). His wife Tara, daughter 
of king SrI-Varmasetu of the lunar race, resembled the goddess 
Tara. By this wife he had a son Srl-Balaputra, who built a monas¬ 
tery at Nalanda.’ 

The $ailendras also maintained diplomatic relations with China. 
Their kingdom is referred to in the Chinese of chronicler as San-fo- 
tsi, which, according to some scholars, stands for Srivijaya, though 
this is somewhat doubtful. The Chinese Annals refer to embassies 
sent by San-fo-tsi in a.d. 904, 960, 961, 962, 971, 972, 974. 975, 
980 and 982. They also refer to merchants from San-fo-tsi visiting 
Chinese ports in the tenth century a.d. 

Although we do not possess any detailed history of the Sailendras, 
their reign constitutes an important landmark in the history of south¬ 
east Asia. For the first time we find Malaysia or at least the grea¬ 
ter part of it, united under one political authority. This empire 
was at the height of its power in the last quarter of the eighth cen¬ 
tury A.D. It would appear from the Arab accounts that the emer¬ 
gence of the ^ailendras as the greatest naval and trading power in 
Indonesia constituted an international event of outstanding impor¬ 
tance. But in reality the Sailendras were more than a great militar\^ 
or political power. They introduced a new type of culture which 
manifested itself in the new vigour of the Mahayana form of Bud¬ 
dhism and the highly developed art which produced such splendid 
monument as Chandi Kalasan. Chandi Mendut and the famous Bara- 
budur in Java. They also introduced a new kind of Indian alpha¬ 
bet into Java, and the adoption of a new name Kalinga for that island, 
if not the whole of Malaysia, at least by the foreigners, is also pro¬ 
bably to be traced to their influence. This has given rise to the 
theory that the Sailendras probabl)’ originally came from the Kalin¬ 
ga country. But although this view finds some support in the ana¬ 
logous names of Sailodbhavas and Sailas, two ruling races in Kalin¬ 
ga coast and its hinterland, we cannot say anything definite about 

it. 


4. Java 

The island of Java is one of the most fertile countries in the world. 
It has a rich flora, produces excellent timber, and is even now the 
ippst thickly populated country in the whole v^wld. Presumably for 
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the same reascms, it was the most flcMirishing of the andeot Hindu 
colonies in the Malay Archipelago. 

The primitive people of Java possessed some rudiments of civilisa¬ 
tion, the precise nature of which it is now difficult to determine^ 
But the Hindu colonisation was by far the most outstanding event 
in Ae history of the island, and profoundly modified the culture and 
civilisation of the people. Although we have no definite record of 
the early stages of this colonisation, popular legends, current in Java 
for more than a thousand years, have preseiTed its memory. Accord¬ 
ing to many of these stories Aji Saka, the leader of the first colonists 
was associated with the heroes of the Mahahharata, and landed in 
Java in the year 1 of the Saka era which thus became the national era 
of Java. He gave the name Yava (barley) to the island, which was then 
called Nusa Kendang, and introduced the arts and religion of India 
among the primitive people, who are called Rasaksa (i.e. Raksasa 
or demons). 

Another cycle of legends gives the credit for the colonisation of 
Java to the people of Kalinga. The prince of Kling (Kalihga) is 
said to have sent to Java twenty thousand families who prospered 
and multiplied. A prince named Kano, who flourished in the year 
289 of the Javanese era, i.e. Saka era, introduced higher elements of 
civilisation among them. Four hundred years later sprang up an¬ 
other principality, named Astina, ruled successively by Pula Sara, 
his son Abiasa, and die latter’s son Pandii Deva Natfaa. 

In these last names we can easily recognise, Hastinapura, ParaJara, 
Vy^a, and Pa^du. Thus the two cycles of legends are combined, 
and we find a further modification when Aji Saka and his associates 
of Hastina are first taken to Gujarat whence a further wave of migra¬ 
tion to Java took place at a later date. 

These legends seem to preserve some elements of historical truth. 
In the first place, .the migration of the colonists from Kalinga and 
Gujarat is supported by the evidence of the Jatakas and the Greek 
writers, as noted above. Secondly, the lieginnings of the Indian co¬ 
lonisation in Java in the early years of the Saka era, as reported in 
these stories, cannot be very far from truth. For the Greek geogra¬ 
pher Ptolemv mentions the name of labadiu or Sabadiou, u^ich is 
explained as the ‘Island of Barley.’ There can be hardly any doubt 
that the Greek form of the name is a transcription of Sanskrit Yavad- 
vipa. Ptolemy also tells us that the island was of extraordinary ferti¬ 
lity and produced very much gdd. 

The Sanskrit name Yavadvipa used by Ptolemy seems to indicate 
the existence of an Indian colony in this island in the second jjentury 
A,p., and |>ossibly som? tipie Jiefore l|iat, Tl^e Yavad^pg als 9 
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occurs ia the MwMyaryi in a famous passage whidi ^ves a list of 
countries whidi HanumSn was to visit in search of Si^ Although 
the date of the extant text of the RStn&yatfa cannot be definitely 
determined, the passage probably shows that the Indians settled in 
the island and gave a new name to it before the Christian era. 

The Chinese chronicles also fully support the early date of Indian 
colonisation of Java. The Heu-Han-shu mentions an embassy sent 
to China in a,d. 132 by Tiao-Pien, king of Ye-tiao. Pelliot recognised 
the identity of Ye-tiao with Yavadvipa, and Ferrand explained the 
name of the king as a Chinese rendering of Deva-varman. If we ac¬ 
cept these identifications we must hold that by the year a.d. 132 the 
Indians had not only colonised the island of Java but also establish¬ 
ed their political authority here on a firm footing. 

There are possibly other references of Java in the Chinese annals, 
but the question is rendered diflBcult by the uncertainty in respect 
of die identification of Chinese names. We have, thus, references to 
Chu-po or Cho-po, which has been identified with Java by some 
scholars. In a.d. 430 the king of Ho-lo-tan, who ruled over the island 
of Cho-po, sent ambassadors to China with presents which included 
white Indian rugs and cottons. In addition to this, four or five em¬ 
bassies were sent from Ho-lo-tan between a.d. 434 and 452, and two 
tiom Cho-po in a.d. 433 and 435. Tlie names of the various king*: 
were Indian ending in Varman, 

The Chinese pil^m Fa-hien, who visited Java in a.d. 414-15 and 
staved there for five months, observes that ‘various forms of error and 
Brahmanism are flourishing while Buddhism is not worth mention¬ 
ing.’ It seems, therefore, that Brahmanism was the prevailing reli¬ 
gion in the island up to the fifth century a.d. But that Buddhism 
soon made is influence felt is proved by the story of Gunavarman 
preserved in a Chinese work, Kao-seng-chuan (Bioffraphy of famous 
monks) compiled in a.d. 519. Gunavarman belonged to the royal fa¬ 
mily of Ki-pin., which has been identified both with Kashmir and 
Kapisa (in modem Afghanistan). He took to monastic life and came 
to Java some time before a-d. 424, i.e. shortly after Fa-hien left. He 
converted the king and his mother, and gradually the Buddhist reli¬ 
gion was spread throughout the kingdom. Gunavarman, invited by 
the Chinese Emperor, sailed in a vessel owned by a Hindu merchant 
Nandin (Nan-ti) and reached Nankin in a.d. 431. 

We may thus hold that by the fifth century a.d. Indian culture and 
religion had a strong hold on the island of Java. This is fully cor¬ 
roborated by four inscriptiems, found near Batavia, written in Sans¬ 
krit language and the current Indian script. They all refer to a king 
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named Purgavannan. One of the inscriptions, dated in the 
year of his reign, refers to his grandhither as rojar^ (royal ascetic); 
and records the digging of two canals (or rivers) called Gomati 
Chandrabhaga by the Idng and a rajudhiraja, probably lus father. 
Hie king paid a tiiousand cows to brahmaiias as dak^nS or fee. 
Hie script, language and contents of the inscriptions testify to the 
thoroughgoing character of the Indian culture and civilisaticni in Java, 
even to the extent of transferring familiar geographical namm to the 
new home by the colonists. On palaeographic^ evidence the ins¬ 
criptions may be referred to the fifth or sixth century a.d., more pro¬ 
bably the latter. 

Pun^iavarman, thus, probably ruled in the sixth century a.d. over 
Western Java. It appears from two Chinese chrcmicles of the Sui 
Period (a.d. 589-618) that in Tou-po, which has been identified with 
Java by Pelliot, there were more than ten kingdoms. In the history 
of tho Tang Period also reference is made to twenty-eight feudatory 
kings acknowledging the supremacy of Java. It may thus be held 
that normally the island was divided into a number of small king¬ 
doms which were at times brou^t under the political authority oi a 
supreme ruler. 

One such ruler was Sanjaya who is known from a Sanskrit inscrip¬ 
tion, engraved on a stone slab which originally belonged to a Saiva 
temple at Chahgal in Kedu (Central Java). It contains an invocation 
to the gods Siva, Brahma and Visnu, praises the island of Java, and 
refers to its king Sanna or Sann^a who ruled ri^teously like 
Manu for a long time. He was succeeded by Sanjaya, who set up a 
Sivalihga in the Saka year 654 (a.d. 732). Sanjaya was probably the 
son of Sannaha, but some lacunae in the record iiiake this point some¬ 
what uncertain. It has been inferred from certain passages in this 
record that the royal family had recently emigrated to Java from a 
locality named Kunjara-Kunja in South India. 

TCing Sanjaya is referred to in this record as a ‘conqueror of the 
countries of ned^bouring kings.’ Hiis vague statement is, however, 
corroborated by literary evidence. A Javanese chronicle gives a long 
list of countries conquered by the khig Sanjaya, son of Sena (pre¬ 
sumably the same as Sanna). Hie conqueri^ kingdoms cannot all 
be definitely identified but include Java, Bali, Malayu (Jambi in Su¬ 
matra), Khmer (Cambodia) and Cbhia. 

Hie Javanese chronicle concludes the account by saying that San¬ 
jaya returned from his over-sea expedition to Galun. It is difficult 
to dedde how far we can accept its detailed statement of conquests 
as historieal. We may accept Krom’s view that Sanjaya ruled over 
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Java and possibly led some expeditions across the sea. But Stutter- 
heim not only takes the passage in the chronicle at its face value but 
builds up an ingenious hypothesis according to which Sanjaya was 
Ihe founder of Ae Sailendra dynasty. This dieory has not, however, 
met with general acceptance. 

Sanjaya was the founder of what came to be known as the king¬ 
dom of Mataram, at least as early as the tenth century a.d. It is pro¬ 
bable that it was located in the region covered by the famous king¬ 
dom of Mataram niled over by the Muhammadan Sultans since the 
last years of the sixteenth century a.d. Its capital was probably Pram- 
banan, or a place near it, in Central Java. 

As has been noted above, the Sailendras conquered Java in the 
reign of Sanjaya or his immediate successor. There is no doubt that 
they ruled over Central Java, as some of their biggest monuments 
are in this region. There is equally little doubt that the Sailendra 
supremacy was over and the kingdom of Mataram was revived in 
the middle of the ninth century a.d. or towards its close. It would 
appear from some statements in the Chinese chronicles that when 
the dynasty of Sanjaya was ousted from Central Java, about the mid¬ 
dle of the eighth century a.d., it shifted its capital about 100 to 150 
miles to the east; but it recovered its old capital before the end of 
the ninth century a.d. 

One of the kings of this period, Sajjanotsavatuhga, is known from 
his inscription dated a.d. 500. Towards the close of the ninth cen¬ 
tury ruled Dharmodaya Mahasaihbhu, who has left no less than 
twelve inscriptions. One of these gives a list of eight kings of Mata¬ 
ram who preceded Kim. The list is headed by Sanjaya, and the se¬ 
cond name has been identified with a Sailendra king. Some of the 
remaining kings in this list are also known from their own records. 
It is to be noted, however, that other kings are also known to have 
ruled in this region during the same period. Thus, we have a copper¬ 
plate charter, dated a.d. 892, of a king named rake Limus Sri Deven- 
dra. Witb one or two exceptions all these inscriptions were found 
in Central Java. 

Tlie Twelve inscriptions of Dharmodaya Mahasairiabha with dates 
ranging between a.d. 898 and 910, show that he ruled over both 
Central and Eastern Java. The various royal names and titles given 
in these records are sJso very interesting. The full form of the royal 
name usually consisted of a special rokn title, an Indonesian proper 
name, and die Sanskrit coronation name. Thus, this king is cafied in 
one record *MahSr^a rake Watukura dyah Balitung Sri Ilvarakelaj 
votsavatuAga.’ But ne had| In addition to Balitung, anodier personw 
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tiamd, Canidamuka, and also another rake title, viz. Vake Haiti or 
Gain*. But the most interesting thing is the variety of coronation 
names assumed by him, such as Uttuiigadeva, Isvara-Ke^avotsa- 
vatunga, Hvarake^ava-samarottuhga, and Dharmodaya Mahg- 
sambhu. 

Dharmodaya was succeeded by Sri Dakshottama Bajrab^u Prati- 
pakshakshaya, in or before a.d. 915, and tlie latter by Tulodong Sri 
Sajjanasanmatanuraga-(ut) tuhggadeva. Both of these ruled in Cen- 
trjd and East Java. But all the four records of tlic next king Wawa 
Sri Vijayalokanamottuhga come from East Java and there is nothing 
to connect him with Central Java. But he was probably also a king 
of Mataram. For the benedictory formula used in the official re¬ 
cords up to his time is ‘May gods protect the Kraton (palace) of His 
Majes^ at Medang in Mato^. In the time of his successor, 
Siiaddok, die formula is changed into ‘May Gods protect the Kraton 
of the divine spirits of Medang.’ These divine spirits obviously refer 
to the past kings who were dead. A comparison of the two formulae 
leaves no doubt that after Wawa’s reign, Matar^ ceased to be the 
land of living kings who henceforth fixed their capital in East Java. 
As the old formula was used in a.d. 927, and the new one in a.d. 929, 
we may regard the year a.d. 928 as the date of the great change to 
the east which meant an end of Mataram as the seat of the royal 
power. 

Although Mataram was the most important kingdom in Java dur¬ 
ing the eighth and ninth centuries a.d., some other states also flourish¬ 
ed in the island during the same period. A stone inscription, in 
Sanskrit, discovered at Dinaya to the north of Malang records that 
a stone image of Agastya was consecrated in a.d. 760 with, elaborate 
rituals performed by priests versed in Vedic lore. The king, who 
set up this fine stone image in order to replace an old and decayed 
one made of sandalwood by one of his predecessors, also built a 
temple of Agastya. The name of this Idng is not ledble. But 
his mother Uttejana was the dau^ter of Gajavana, son of king Deva- 
simha. Whether this royal family was connected in any way with 
that of Sanjaya, or was an altogether independent line ruling over a 
small principality in E. Java, it is difficult to determine. The latter 
view seems more probable, for the Chinese chronicles refer to several 
states in Java, with separate names such as Ho-ling (Kalihga) and 
Cho-po (Java). At least six embassies were sent from Ho-ling and 
three or four from Cho-po to China during fhe T ang period. It 
evidently from these envoys that the Chinese chroniclers got reli¬ 
able information about Java. As such the fcffiowing statement in 
the Neu) Hfetory of the Tong Dynasty is very important; Ihe tang 
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lives in the town of Java. On different sides there are twenty-eight 
sn^ countries, all acknowleddng the supremacy of Java. There are 
thirly-two high ministers and Ae Daso-Kan-hiung is the first of 
them.' 

As the New History refers to embassy from Java during a.d. 860 
and 873, the political condition is probably true of the third quarter 
of the ninth century a.d. We may, therefore, hold that Java was 
about this time a powerful state with 28 small states under its suze¬ 
rainty. This is in fair agreement with the sketch of political history 
given above. 

After the accession of Sindok about A.n. 928, not only was the cen¬ 
tre of political authority changed to the eastern part of Java, but 
there was almost a complete collapse of culture and civilisation in 
Central Java. Various theories have been put forward to account 
for this great change. It has been suggested that a civil war, accom- 
pained by ravage and massacre on a huge scale, brought about the 
downfall of Central Java. But it may be pointed out that the famous 
monuments of Central Java show no marks of wilful damage or 
destruction. Another theory attributes the wholesale desertion of 
Central Java either to an epidemic or popular panic caused by the 
eruption of a volcano. According to a third view, the fear of the 
Sailendras forced the Javanese kings to shift to the east and deliber¬ 
ately reduce Central Java to a no-man's land as a policy to prevent 
any furtiber invasion from the west. None of these explanations 
seems to be quite satisfactory. The removal of the capital to tire 
east was undoubtedly due to the fear of the Sailendras, and the rest 
possibly followed as a matter of course. Slowly but steadily the 
flow of Javanese life and culture followed the political change and 
gradually Central Java lost cultural pre-eminence along with political 
importance. Some extraneous causes, like epidemic, volcanic eruption, 
or foreign aggressions might have hastened the decay, but it was the 
inevitame consequence of the transfer of political authority towards 
the east. 

Sindok, the first king of Eastern Java, assumed tlie name of 8ri 
Ii^ina-Viloama Dharmottuhgadeva at the time of his coronation and 
ruled for nearly twenty years (c. a.d. 929-949). Nearly twenty inscrip¬ 
tions of his redgn have so far come to light, but they mostly refer to 
pious and re^ous foundations and supply very little historical in- 
f(nmations. They have all been found within a very narrow area, viz. 
the valley of the Brantas river. But considering the great respect 
with which his mexnorv was cherished in Javanese tradition for several 
centuries, we must hold that his authority was not limited to this 
region. 
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Si^^dc was succeeded by his daughter who ruled as queen Sri 
lianatungavijayfi. She was married to king Sri Lokapala and the issue 
of this mairiase was king Sri Makutavarfavardhana. He had a dau^> 
ter named Mahendradatt^ also known as Gu^apiiyadhannapatni, vmo 
was married to Udayana. Althou^ Udayana is said to have belonged 
to a royal family, neither he nor nis wife seems to have ever exercised 
royal authority. Their son Airlangga was married to the daughter of 
DharmavaimjiSa, who is described as purva^yaoadhJpati, which may 
mean either an old ruler of Java, or a king of Eastern Java. In any 
case Dharmavami^a ruled towards the close d the tenth and die be¬ 
ginning of the eleventh century a.d. 

5. Bali 

The island of fiali to the east of Java, is separated from it by a 
narrow channel about a mile and a had wide. Although very small 
in area—its extreme length and breadth being respectively 93 and 
50 miles—^it possesses a great importance in thenistory of Indian colo¬ 
nisation in Suvarnadvipa for two reasons. In the first place, it has 
stOl retained its Hindu religion and culture; and secondly, it has pre¬ 
served the vast Indo-Javanese literature and cultural traditions. 

Unfortunately, unlike other islands, Bali does not contain any 
archaeological remains of a very early date, and aU that we know of 
it before the tenth cetuiy a.d. is derived from the writings of the 
Chinese. They contain many references to an island called Fo-li, which 
has been identified with Bali by Paul Pelliot, though some previous 
scholars located it in the northern coast of Sumatra. 

The earh'est reference to Bali is contained in tht' Hislory of the 
Leang Dynasty which covers the period a.d. 502-556. It tells us that 
the name of the king (or of his family) is Kaui^hnya, who claimed that 
the wife of Suddhodana was a dau^ter of his country. The pomp 
and luxury of the king and his retinue, as described by the Chinese, 
leaves no doubt that already by the sixdi century a.d. BaH had de¬ 
veloped into a rich and civilised kingdom ruled by Indian colonists 

Hie king of Bali sent an envoy to China in a.d. 518, and this was 
repeated at least twicje in the next century, in 616 and 630. The 
Chinese pilgrim I-tsing records, towards the dose of the seventh 
century a.d., that Bali was a stron^old of Buddhism. 

For nearly two c:entuiies after tiiis we do not know anything of 
Bali, But a series erf coppw-plate grants throw some light on its his¬ 
tory fr om the beginning of the tenth century a.d. We know of several 
kings whose n^es and known dates are given below. 

1. Ugrasenft — a.d. 915, 933- 
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2. Tabanendra-varmadeva — a.d. 95^. 

3. Chandrabhayasingha-vannadeva — a.d. 962. 

4. Janasadhu-varmadeva — a.d. 975. 

5. Queen Sri-VijayamahadevT — a.d. 983. 

No particulars are known of any of these. But shortly after the reign 
of the last-named queen the island was conquered by Java. For a few 
inscriptions, discovered at Bali, were issued in the name of Gu^a- 
priyadharmapatni, followed by that of her husband Dharmodayana- 
varmadeva. There can be no doubt that these two are to be identified 
with the Javanese princess Mahcndradatta, alias Gunapriyadharraa- 
patni and her husband Udayana mentioned above in connection with 
Java. As the name of the wife precedes that of her husband in the ins¬ 
criptions of Bali, we must presume that she was ruling over the island 
in her own right. Her husband Dharmodayana-varmadeva (shorter 
form Udayana) was probably a native of the island of Bali, and the 
two together were governing Bali on behalf of the Javanese king, 
either Makutavaihsvardhana or Dharmava or perhaps both. 

6. Borneo 

Even the island of Borneo, which today enjoys the unenviable 
notoriety of being the land of head-hunters, was at least partially 
colonised by the Indians. The earliest evidence of the Hindu colo¬ 
nisation is furnished by four inscriptions engraved on stone pillars, 
found in the district of Koti (Kutei), at Muara Kaman on the Maha- 
kam river in East Borneo. These inscriptions are written in Sanskrit 
language and Indian script and have been referred on palaeogra- 
phic grounds to about a.d. 400. We leain from these records mat 
king Kundunga had a famous son Asvavarman who was the origi¬ 
nator of a royal family. His eldest son king Sri-Mulavarman, per¬ 
formed the B^u-suvamaka sacrifice and on Uiat occasion the pillars 
(yupa) were set up by the Brahmanas who received from the king 
the gift of 20,000 cows in the holy field of Vaprakesvara. 

These inscriptions and a number of Buddhist ' and Brahmanical 
images found in a cave at Kombeng, considerably to the nortb of 
Muara Kaman and to the east of the upper course of the Telen river, 
prove that by the fourth century a.d. the Indians had established 
their political authority over a considerable part of East Borneo and 
introduced a large element of Hindu culture. 

The Indians had also many settlements in West Borneo along the 
Kapuas river. For at various places on or near the bank 
this river a number of inscriptions eiigraved on rock stones and 
golden plates have come to ligjifc Althou^ they do not supj^y hfe» 
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torical infonnation they show the influence of Indian culture and 
religion, presumably introduced by Indian settlers. 

IIL CHAMPA 

The eastern coastal region of Indo-China, now known as Annam, 
was the seat of a great Hindu colonial kingdom, called Champa. The 
Annamites, after whom the region is now named, lived in Tonkin 
and the region immediately to its south, while the rest of the pro¬ 
vince gradually passed under the sway of the Hindu colonists. A 
long range of hills, running north and south across the whole length 
of die country, separated it from the valley of the Mekong river in 
the west, where flourished another Hindu kingdom called Kambuja, 
from which has been derived the modem name of Cambodia. 

By 215 B.c. the Chinese had established undisputed supremacy 
over the greater part of the province, as far south at least as Cape 
Varella (13° N. Lat.). The indigenous population, the Chams, who 
at first lived to the south of this area, gradually advanced towards 
the north and by the first century a-d. we find them firmly establish¬ 
ed in large numbers as far as Quang-nam (16° N. Lat.) considerably 
to the north of Cape Varella. The Chinese historians describe these 
Chams as savages who had no knowledge of cultivation and lived 
on hunting alone. But in the early centuries of the Christian era the 
independent Chams *to the south of Cape Varella were sufficiently 
organised and advanced in military skill. In a.d. 137 they invaded 
the southernmost territories of the Chinese, destroyed some Chinese 
forts, ravaged the whole country and occupied some of the Chinese 
districts after defeating imperial army. Soon the Chams of the Chi¬ 
nese dominion also revolted and about a.d* 192 K’iu-lien, a native of 
Siang-lin, killed the Chinese officer in charge of the city and pro¬ 
claimed himself king. This city came to be known as Champa 
from the capital city of that name which is now represented by Tia- 
kieu, a little to the south of Quang-nam. 

There can be little doubt that the rise of the Cham power was 
due to the settlement of Indians in large numbers in the country. For 
it can be hardly a matter of coincidence that we find a Hindu family 
ruling immediately to the south of Cape Varella about the time when 
the kingdom of Champa was founded. The earliest account of this 
dynasty is given in a rock inscription found close to the village of 
Vo-canh in the province of Khann-hoa. The inscription is unfortu¬ 
nately mutilated, but even the fragment that remains is of great 
intm^t It is composed in Sanskrit, partly in prose and p^y in 
vww, the s(^pt does not eshil^t die peculiar characteristics of 
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the South Indian alphabet siwh as we find in later records. It relers 
to the royal family of Sri Mara and records the doaation made by 
a king of this family. The inscription is not dated, but has been re¬ 
ferred on palaeographic grounds to the second or third century 
a.d.9 As the donor is said to belong to the family of Sri Marai, this 
king possibly lived at least three or four generations before him. 
Thus, we may refer the foundation of a kingdom in southern Champa 
by Sri Mara to a date not later than the second century a*d. 

The Vocanh inscription proves the introduction of Hindu lan¬ 
guage and culture and the establishment of political authority by 
the Hindu colonists in Champa by the second century a.d. How 
long before diis the Indians first came into contact with this region, 
it is diflicult to say. Later traditions, as usual, refer the first Hindu 
dynasty to hoaiy antiquity. Thus, an inscription dated a.d. 875 des¬ 
cribes how Uroja, apparently the first king, was sent to the earth by 
God Siva- Three other inscriptions, the earliest of which is dated a.d. 
784 refer to king Vidiitrasagara who is said to have flourished 
in the year 59U of the Dvaparayuga. These traditions prove that the 
Chams in later age associated the Hindu colonists with the beginnings 
of their history and culture. 

The first historical Hindu king of Champa is, however, Sri-Mara 
of the Vo-canh Rock Inscription. Maspeo has proposed to identify 
him with Km-hen who, according to Chinese history, founded the 
kingdom of Champa about a.d. 192.This is cjuite a probable hypo¬ 
thesis thou^ we have no definite evidence in support of it. In any 
case, the foundation of the kingdom of Champa was followed by 
further raids of the Chams on Chinese territory. They took full ad¬ 
vantage of the internal disorders in China which led to its dismem¬ 
berment in three parts during a.d. 220-265. In a.d. 248 the Chams 
sent a naval expedition which ravaged the provincial capital Kiao- 
che (Hanoi) with several other towns and even defeated the Chinese 
fleet sent against them. At last a treaty was concluded by which the 
Chinese ceded some territcMries, corresponding rougldy to the 
modem district of 'rhua-diien, immediately to the north of the king¬ 
dom of Champa. 

For nearly a century and a half after this we are solely depen¬ 
dent on the Chinese chrmiicles fmr the history of Cfliampa. They 
have preserved die names of several kings who either fou^t with 
the Chinese or sent an embassy to the Impeiial court. But uxifc^- 
nat^y they give only the Chinese form of the names. Each of thiwe 

0. D. G Sircar (SI. p. 471) r^en it to the finoth ceii^uiy 4.0. 

10 For oflier views cf. XVI. ;pp. 489-9S^: 
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be^ With Fan, *an equivalent of the termination of royal names 
with varaoan, inteipreted by the Chinese as tlie name of famiiy/n 
It may be added that Varman forms the names ending of all the 
Cham kings in later times. 

King Fan Hiong, who became king of Champa some time between 
AJ). 270 and 280, was probably descended from Sri-Mara in the 
female line. He made an alliance with the king of Fu-nan (in Cam¬ 
bodia) and ravaged Chinese territories for ten years till peace was 
concluded in a.d. 280, probably on terms unfavourable to the Chi¬ 
nese. His son Fan Yi had a long and peaceful reign and sent an em¬ 
bassy to the Imperial court of China in a.d. 284. 

On the death of Fan Yi in a.d. 336 the throne was usurped by his 
commander-in-chief Fan Wen. In a.d. 347 he led an expedition 
against the Chinese governor, and conquered the province of Nhut- 
nam, corresponding to the three northern districts of Thua-thien, 
Quang-tri and Quang-binh. The kingdom of Champa was thus ex¬ 
tended to its furthest limits in the north. Wen also defeated the 
savage tribes who formed independent states witliin tlie kingdom 
and thus laid die foundation of a strong and consolidated kingdom. 
His son Fan Fo (a.d. 349-80) was, however, less successful in his 
wars with the Chinese who once advanced up to the very walls of 
the capital city of Champa. A treaty was concluded by which a 
considerable part of the province of Nhut-nam was rc 5 stored to the 
Chinese (a.d. 359). During the rest of his reign Fan Fo lived in peace 
and sent two embassies to China in a.d. 372 and 377. 

Fan Hou-ta, who succeeded his father Fan Fo, renewed the strug¬ 
gle with the Chinese. After a prolonged warfare, he not only suc¬ 
ceeded in recovering Nhut-nam but even carried his arms furthei 
to the north as far as Than-hoa. Although defeated in a pitched battle, 
in A.D. 413 he resisted successfully all the efforts of the Chinese go¬ 
vernor to retake this city. This king is probably to be identified with 
king Bhadra-varman, two of whose inscriptiems have been found at 
My-son, near Champa, and Cho-dinh to the north of Cape Varella 
Three other inscriptions also probably belong to his reign. On palaeo- 
grajffiic grounds these have been rrferred to the fiftib century a.d 
and Ais agrees well with the reign-period of Fan Hou-ta. But what¬ 
ever we mi^t think of the identification of the two, Bhadra-varman 
was One of the most importent kings in ancient Champa. His full 
name was Dharma-maharaja Sri Bhadra-varman. He constructed a 
temple at My-son few the Gcxl Siva, which wa*s called after him 
Bhadrefvarasvaml. This temple became the national sanctuary of 


11 nw?, XVI, p, 4tRr. 
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Ch^pS and kept alive the name and fame of Bhadra-varman for 
many centuries. The practice which he set on foot of callins^ the 
tutelary deity by the name of the reigning king was undoubtedly 
derived from India, but came to be almost universally adopted by 
his successor in Champa. The inscriptions of Bhadra-varman are 
written in Sanskrit and refer to the endowment of lands he made 
to the temple at My-son, One of them describes the king as versed in 
the Vedas. 

According to the Chinese accounts, the death of Fan Hou-ta, in 
A.D. ■^IS, was followed bv internal dissensions in course of which his 
son and successor Ti-chen abdicated the throne in favour of his 
nephew and himself went to India. This small detail suggests his 
identification with the king Gangaraja, who is mentioned in an ins¬ 
cription as having abdicated the throne in order to spend his last 
days on the bank of the GaAga in India. But whatever we might 
think of this identification, the deparhire of the king was followed 
by a civil war. Anarchy and confusion followed, attended with mur¬ 
ders and quick successions to the throne till the order was restored 
bv Fan Yang Mai, probably a son of Fan Hon-ta, who ascended the 
throne about a.d. 400. He carried on raids into the Chinese territory, 
but being severely defeated in a.d. 420, made peace with the Im¬ 
perial court. Ilis son and successor, Yang Mai II was less wise. He 
continued the usual raids and in a.d. 431 sent more than 100 vessels 
to pillage the coast of Nhut-nam. The Chinese sent a military force 
and a fleet against him, but none of these achieved any decisive vic¬ 
tory. Encouraged at the failure of the Chinese, Yang Mai sent raid¬ 
ing parties every year against the Chinese territory and was bold 
enough to send an envoy in a d. 433 to the Chinese Emperor asking 
to be appointed the governor of Tonkin. Irritated by this effrontery 
the Chinese Emperor sent a strong force against Champa in a.d. 446. 
In spite of heroic resistance the Chinese carried everything before 
them and advanced towards the capital. Yang Mai opposed them 
with a huge army but suffered terrible defeat and fled from the bat¬ 
tle field. The victorious Chinese general then entered Champa-pura 
in triumph and gradually occupied the whole country. All the tem¬ 
ples were sacked and their statues were melted, yielding about 
100,000 pounds of pure gold. The Chinese victory was complete. 

One incident in the final battle between Yang Mai II and the 
Chinese deserves special mention. Yang Mai placed a Igrge number 
of elephants in front of his army and this terrified the Chinese sol¬ 
diers. The Chinese, general hit numerous ingenious devices to coun¬ 
ter ihe danger. He prepared numerous figiues of lions bv means of 
bamboo and paper and threw them before the elephants. These took 
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fright and find in disorder, throwing into confusion the very army 
they were intended to protect. This was one of the main causes that 
led to the complete rout of the Cham army. 

The Chinese force returned with a huge booty and Yang Mai If 
came back to his ruined capital. But he soon died of a broken heait 
{a.d. 446). 

Yang Mai II was succeeded by his son and grandson who remain¬ 
ed on friendly terms with the Chinese courts and sent embassies 
with presents in 455, 458 and 472. Soon after the death of the latter, 
a fugitive rebel from Fu-nan usurped the throne of Champa. He had 
committeed some crime and, to evade punishment, fled to Champa. 
Taya-varman, the king of Fu-nan, sent a monk, Sakya Nagasena, to 
the Chinese Emperor asking for the aid of Chinese troops to punish 
the rebel. The Emperor, however, refused the request, and not onlv 
recognised the usurper as the king of Champa, but also gave him 
high-sounding honorary titles in a.p. 491. But shortly after this the 
usurper was defeated and dethroned by Chu Nong, a grandson of 
Yang Mai II. The new king was also recognised by the Chinese Em¬ 
peror and sent embassies to him in 492 and 495. But he died in 
A.D. 498 and was succeeded by his son, grandson and great-grandson, 
the last of whom was Vijaya-varman. He sent two embassies to 
China in 526 and 527. 

Vijaya-varman was succeeded bv Rudra-varman whose genealogy 
is given in an inscription engraved on stele at My-son. It begins 
with Gangaraja who abdicated the throne and retifed to the 
banks of the Ganga. It next mentions king Manoratha-yarman, 
but the relation between the two cannot be determined on account 
of the damaged nature of the stone. Manoratha-varman’s grand¬ 
daughter (daugher’s daughter) was married to a Brahmana and their 
issue was Rudra-varman. 

It is thus quite clear that Rudra-varman was not a direct descen¬ 
dant of Vijava-varman, but if we accept the identification of Ganga¬ 
raja and Ti-chen suggested above Rudra-varman may be regarded 
as belonging to a collateral branch of the royal family, deriving his 
right to the throne from Gangaraja. 

We learn from an inscription that during the reign of Rudra-var¬ 
man the famous temple of Bhadre.4varasvamT was burnt by 
fire. The date of this event was also given in the inscription, but 
of this only the hundred-figure, viz. 400 can be read. Rudra-var¬ 
man thus flourished in the fifth centurv of the Saka era, and may be 
identified with Kao Che Lu To Lo Pa Ma (Ku Sri Rudra-varman) 
mentioned in die Chinese annals, was sought for his investiture from 
the Chinese Emperor iji a,d. 5^9 hy payment of-tribute and renewed 
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the tribute again in 534. Although what the Chinese call as tribute 
is nothing but presents, and should not be regarded as a regular pay¬ 
ment by a vassal state, there is no doubt that China was at this time 
looked upon as a paramount power by the smaller states in Indo¬ 
china whose goodwill they were anxious to maintain. 

About this time the Annamites of Tonkin revolted and threw oflF 
ihe Chinese yoke. Rudra-vannap, probably at the instigation of the 
Chinese Emperor, invaded the province but was defeated and forced 
to retreat (a.d. 541). 

Rudra-varman was succeeded by his son Prasastadharma who took 
the name Sambhu-varman at the time of his coronation. He cons¬ 
tructed a new temple for the God Bhadresvarasv§mi in place of the 
one burnt during his father's reign, and re-named the image as 
Sambhu-Bhadre^vara, by adding his own name to that of the original 
founder. 

Taking advantage of the political turmoil in China, Sambhu-var- 
man slopped the payment of customary presents, but renewed it as 
soon as the Sui Dynasty was established on the Imperial throne. But 
the Chinese general who had been sent to quell the rebellion in 
Tonkin was ordered to invade Champa. The Chinese advanced both 
by land and sea, and having inflicted several defeats upon Sambhu- 
vannan reached the capital in a.d. 605. The Chinese general cut off 
the left ears of about 10,000 Cham soldiers who were captured in 
the war. lie sacked the capital city and took away as captives all 
the inhabitants he could lay hands on. He also took away the gol¬ 
den tablets of eighteen kings who had ruled over Champa before 
Saihbhu-varman as well as 1350 Buddliist manuscripts. Among his 
captives were some musicians from Fu-nan who inti-oduced the mu¬ 
sical ait of India to the Imperial court. 

As soon as the Chinese army left, Sambhu-varman returned to his 
capital and sent an ambassador to the Imperial court asking for par¬ 
don. He was succeeded in a.d. 629 by his son Kandarpadharma. who 
also kept peace with China by regular payment of tribute. 

Kandarpadharma’s son and successor Prabhasadharma was killed 
with all his family by a palace revolution in a.d. 645. Then the peo¬ 
ple rafsed a Brahmai^a, a son-in-law of king Kandarpadharma, on the 
throne. But he, too, was deposed by the nobles, who first offered the 
throne to his wife and later to the sisters son of Sambhu-varman, 
who came back from Kambuja (where his father had fled after com¬ 
mitting a arime) and married the daughter of Kandarpadharma. 
The next king ^akS^adharma Vikranta-varman was a devotee of both 
Siva and Vi§i?u and , erected many temples. lie had a long reign 
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of more than thirty-one years (a.d. a56-687) and maintained cordial 
relations with China by sending embassies and regular tribute 

We know the names of three more kings of this dynasty, viz. Nara- 
vahan-v^an, Vikrantavarman IT, and Rudra-varman 11, but hard- 
ly anything about them beyond the embassies they sent to China 
With Rudra-varman II, who died about a.d. 757, ended die dynasty 
founded by the first king of that name about a.d. 529. The findspots 
of their inscriptjpns show that the province of Quang-nam, known 
as AmaravatT, in which the capital city of Champa was situated, form¬ 
ed the stronghold of the dynasty, but its power extended over the 
whole of Southern Annam. 

The new dynasty that succeeded had probably its headquarters 
in the south in the region known as Kauth^a where alone its inscrip¬ 
tions have been found. Its founder Prithivindra-varman claims that 
‘he enjoyed^ the lands by having conquered all his enemies bv his 
own power and ‘destroyed all the thieves.” This shows that there 
were disorders and perhaps civil war, and the military penius of Pri- 
thivmdra-varman enabled him to seize the throne. It is also not un¬ 
likely that the naval raid by the Javanese, to which reference will 
shortly be made, caused the overthrow of the last dvnasty and the 
heroic resistance of PrithivTndra-varman against the foreign marau¬ 
ders gained him the throne. In any case, PrithivTndra-varman seems 
to have had a long and peaceful reign and died some time after a.d. 
774. 

He was succeeded by his nephew (sisters son) Satya-varman. The 
chief event in his reign was a naval raid of Champa to which refer¬ 
ence is made in several inscriptions. The raiders are described as 
‘dark coloured people of other cities whose food was more horrible 
than that of the vampires (preta) and who was vicious and furious 
lilce yama’, and ap^afn as ‘multitudes of vicious cannibals’. The raid¬ 
ers, who are said to have come in ships, undoubtedly belonged to 
Java, as has been expressly stated in connection with another naval 
raid taking place in a d. 787. The Tavanese raiders carried away a 
Mukhalinga {Unsa with the face of Siva engraved on it) held in the 
highest veneration. We are told that this Mukhalinga was establish¬ 
ed in Kauthara by king Vichitrasagara in the vear 5911 of the Dvft- 
paravuga, and successive generations richly endowed the temple with 
articles of enjoyment such as grain, silver, gold, jewels, and costly 
utensils. The raiders carried away the image, articles of enjoyment, 
and the ornaments. As soon as Satya-varman heard of this raid he 
sailed on good ships with his soldiers and ‘killed those wicked and 
vicious persons in the sea.” But he was very much dejected to leani 
that the Muldialinga together vrith its poprty which was in theh 

n-m 
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ships, was thrown into water. Thereupon Satya-varman re-installed 
a Unga together with other gods and g^desses and thus name to Ije 
known as an incarnation of Vichitrasagara. 

Satya-varman was succeeded by his younger brother Indra-varman, 
shortly after a.d. 784. There was another Javanese raid during his 
reign in a-d. 787. This time the raiders burnt and plundered the 
temple of Bhadradhipatisvara. It was also an ancient sanctuary rich¬ 
ly endowed by the piety of successive generations. But, as the ins¬ 
cription puts it, ‘owing to the excess of faults in 4he Kali age, the 
temple was burnt by the army of Java coming by means of ships, 
and became empty in the year’709 (a.d. 787)’. Like his predecessor 
Indra-varman re-installed the Unga and re-named it Indra-Bhadre^- 
vara. 

Indra-varman s glory is sung in extravagant terms in his inscrip¬ 
tions. He is said to have fought with many enemies and ruled over 
the whole of Champa. Who these enemies were we cannot say. 
But as suggested earlier, it is not linlikely that the Javanese raids 
were backed by the power of the Sailendras who were rapidly rising 
to power. Kambuja had to submit to their yoke about this time and 
probably Indra-varman saved Champa from a similar fate, 

Indra-varman was succeeded by his brother-in-law (sisters hus¬ 
band) Hari-varman who seems to have been a very powerful king 
and invaded the neighbouring dominions on the north and the west. 
In one of his records he is said to have defeated the Chinas (Chinese). 
That this was no mere empty boast is indicated by the Chinese chro¬ 
nicles. We learn from them that in January 803 a king of Champa 
conquered two Chinese districts, but in 809 the Chinese governor 
defeated and forced him to retreat. The king of Champa whose 
temporary success is admitted bv the Chinese was almost certainly 
Hari-varman. We further learn from other inscriptions that his gen¬ 
eral, named Par, who led an expedition again Kariibuia, ravaged 
its towns and advanced into the heart of this country. The full sig¬ 
nificance of this raid will be discussed in connection with the history 
of Kambuja. 

Hari-varman probably niled from 800-820. He was succeeded bv 
his son Vikranta-varman who enjoyed a long reign till about a.d. 860. 
He died without any issue and the kingdom of Champa passed to a 
new family whose origin is somewhat obscure. It seems to have 
been founded by Indra-vannan II for, accordihg to an inscription 
issued bv this king in a.d. 875, he gained the kingdom, not from his 
grandfather and father, but by the special merit of his austerities, 
and by virtue of his pure intelligence. On the other hand, in the 
genealogy given in sspne record, both his father bhadra-varmap 
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and grandfather Rudra-varman are referred to as kings. Most likely 
these two were petty local chiefs and Indra-varman made himself 
master of the kingdom by his own prowess. Indra-varman traces his 
descent from God Siva and the royal family is referred to in a later 
record as the Bhrgu family, presumably because Bhrgu was sent to 
Champa by Siva himself to set up his linga. The original name of 
the king was Sri Lakshmlndra Bhumisvara Gramasvamin, but on as¬ 
cending the throne he assumed the title Sri Jaya-Indra-varma Maha- 
rajadhiraja. Although devoted to Saivism, he erected a Buddhist 
temple and a monastery, and had probably some leanings towards 
that religion. He married his aunt, a niece of his grandfather Rudra- 
varman III. 

Indra-varman II had a long reign (c. a.d. 858 to 895) and was suc¬ 
ceeded by Jaya Siihha-varman, who was probably the son of the 
elder sister of his queen Haradevi. Jaya Siihha-varman made many 
pious donations and is said to have spread his power to other lands. 
This is partly corroborated by the fact that he sent Rajadvwa, a re¬ 
lation of his queen Tribhuvanadevi on a diplomatic mission to Java. 
The same envoy was again sent to Java by king-Bhadra-varman II, 
the second king after Jaya-Siihha-varman. Bhadra-varmans knovra 
dates are a.d. 909 and 910. An inscription refers to the multitude of 
royal ambassadors coming from different countries to his court. An¬ 
other inscription says with reference to one of his ministers that he 
understood thoroughly the meaning of messages sent by kings from 
different countries. All these seem to indicate that by the time of 
Bhadra-varman III, Champa had become a powerful and important 
kingdom taking part in international polit'cs. Bhadra-varman III 
was succeeded by his son Indra-varman III whose earliest known 
date is a.d. 911. One of his records describes his high literary ac¬ 
complishments. He is said to have mastered the six systems of phi¬ 
losophy (shad-tarka) beginning with Mimamsa, and also those of 
Buddha (Jinendra). He was also quite conversant with the grammar 
of Pamni, with its commentary Kasika, and the Uttarakalpa of the 
Saivites. Even making due allowance for the exaggerations of the 
court poet, we must regard the king as an erudite scholar. 

But the king was not very successful in maintaining the political 
greatness of his kingdom. Both Jaya-varman IV and Rajendra-var- 
man of Kambuja invaded Champa and wrought havoc and destruc¬ 
tion- The fact that the golden image of the goddess Bhagavati, which 
Indra-varman had installed at Po-nagar in a.d. 918, was carried away 
by the Kambujas shows that they penetrated far into the interior of 
the kingdom d Champa. Indra-varman ultimately forced the Kam- 
bujas to retreat, but hi§ straiten?^ circumstance is disclosed bv tl|e 
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fact that the golden image of Bhagavatf carried away by the Kam- 
buja king had to be replaced by a stone figure, when his successor 
restored the temple of Po Nagar in a.d. 965. 

Indra-vannan took advantage of the internal dissensions in China 
after die fall of the Tang dynasty (a.d. 618-907) to stop the payment 
of customary presents. But on the foundation of the Heu Cheu Dy¬ 
nasty in A.D. 951 he sent an embassy to China with presents. The 
cordial relations were continued even after the Sung dynasty was 
established in a,d, 960. His son and successor Jaya Indra-varman sent 
no less than six embassies to China between a.d. 960 and 971. He 
probably died shortly after, about a.d. 972. 

IV. KAMBUJADESA 
1. Beginnings of Colonisation 

The fertile valley of the Mekong which lay to the west of Annam 
was known in ancient days as Kaihbuja, from which the modem name 
Cambodia is derived. Kambuja proper roughlv comprised the whole 
of Cambodia and Cochin-China, but the old kingdom in its greatest 
extent included Laos in the north and Siam or Thailand in the west. 

Kambuja may well be regarded as the gift of the Mekong. This 
mighty river rising in distant hills in China traverses a long stretch 
of territory along the eastern border of Siam before it enters Cam¬ 
bodia below the rapid of Prah Patang. From this point its bed is 
nearlv doubled and it covers tiie country by its ramifications. A viride 
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sheet of water joins it to the vast lake of Tonle Sap more than 60 
miles to its north-west. Below this junction, near the modem capi¬ 
tal Phnom Penh, the Mekong branches off into two wide streams, 
connected by cross canals, which both fall into the China Sea form¬ 
ing the rich delta of Cochin-China. The Mekong is to Cambodia 
what the Nile is to Egypt. Its banks supply the habitations of the 
people and its regular annual inundations fertilise the country. The 
regirni beyond the reach of the flood water is almost an arid desert. 
No wcmder, therefore, that the river was held in the highest venera¬ 
tion as Ae Ganga in India. It has even been suggested that Ae 
name of the river really consists of two parts Me and Kong and 
cmresponds to Ma Ganga (Mother Ganga). 

The geographical position of Kaihbuja makes it very likely Aat it 
was colonised by Ae Hindus before Aey settled in Annam or pro¬ 
ceeded by way of sea to China. According to a Chinese chrraide, 
there was regular communication between India and China by me 
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Southern Sea during the period aj). 147-167.12 We may, therefore 
refer to earliest settlement of tire Indians in Kandouja to the first cen- 
tury AJ). As we shall see presently, this is corroborated by more 
positive evidence. It may be noted here that there was also an 
overland route between India and Kambuja. 

As in other colonies, popular legends and traditions have preserv¬ 
ed the memory of the early Hindu immigration in Kambuja. Accord¬ 
ing to one of these, Adityavamsa, king ot Indraprastha, banished his 
son who cOTne to this country and married the daughter of the local 
Naga king. According to a different version of the story Kambu 
Svayambhuva, the king of Aryadesa, being disconsolate at the death 
of his wife came to this country and married tlie Naga king’s daugh¬ 
ter. A third version has been recorded by the Chinese Kia Tan, who 
actually visited Fu-nan, the southern part of Cambodia, in the mid¬ 
dle of the third century a.d. It is also repeated in later Chinese 
texts, sometimes with additional details, and we find an echo of it in 
a Sanskrit inscription in Champa dated a.d. 657. By combining all 
these sources we can reconstruct the story somewhat as follows: An 
Indian Brahmana, named Kaundinya,i3 being directed by his tutelary 
deity in a dream, embarked on a trading vessel and came to Fu-nan. 
The sovereign of Fu-nan, a female called Soma, 14 came in a boat to 
plunder his vessel. Kaundinya raised the bow which the God had 
given him and pierced the queen’s boat by an arrow. Being over¬ 
taken by fear the queen submitted and Kaunclinx'a mairied her. He 
ruled over the kingdom and fixed the site of his capital by planting 
the spear which he had obtained from Drona’s son Asvatthama. 

These legends naturally remind us of similar ones current about 
the Pallava dynasty in India. Thus, some records describe Skanda- 
.sishya, the progenitor of the Pallavas, as the son of Asvatthama by a 
Naga woman. According to other, Virakurcha, the predecessor <rf 
Skandasishya, married a Naga maiden and obtained from her the in¬ 
signia of royalty. Thus, there is a common basic factor in all these 
traditions^ viz. the origin of a royal dynasty by marriage between an 
Indian male and a Naga female. Even the mythical Asvatthama is 
associated though in different roles in both the cases. 

Apart freon a possible Indian origin of these traditions they undoub¬ 
tedly have preserved an echo of a great historical fact, viz. the con- 
qu^t of the land of primitive wild tribes (Nagas) beyond the sea by 
tiie people of India (Aryadefa) who permanently settled there and 
introduced higher elements of civilizaticm among diem. 

12 BEFEO, m, p. 271. 

13 The eSunese fonn of the name is Huen-Chen (» Huen Tien. 

14 'rhe CUneae form of the name la Ueii-ye. 
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The eye-witness’ account of the colonisation of Tuen Suen 
a vassal state of Fu-nan, vividly illustrates the process by 
which the Indian’colonies grew in this region. It is the usual story 
of trade followed by missicmary propaganda, of gradual settlement 
of Indians, and dieir intermarriage with the indigenous people lead¬ 
ing ultimately to their fusion on a higher plane of culture and civi¬ 
lization. 

Evidently the same process led to the establishment of a colony at 
Fu-nan, an important trading centre where met the merchants from, 
India, China and other countries. We have already referred to King 
Tai's account of its foundation by Kaundinya which is no doubt 
based on local tradition. Fortunately the subsequent history of Fu- 
nan has also been preserved in the Chinese chronicles and we may 
begin with an account of this, the earliest known colonial kingdom 
of the Indians in Kaihbuja. 

2. tu-nan 

The earliest historical kingdom in Cambodia known to us is that 
generally called Fu-nan by the Chinese, though I-tsing calls it Pa- 
nan. Some scholars, regard it as a pure Chinese word meaning pro¬ 
tected south,’ but others take it to be the Chinese transcription of 
the indigenous name. Finot suggested that this original name was 
Kurun Vmn (King of mountains).is Coedes, however, derives the 
name from Ba Phnom, a region round the hill of that name in South 
Cambodia. In any case there is no doubt that Fu-nan must have 
been situated in this region. 

The earbest inhabitants of Cambodia seem to have been the Khm- 
ers who still from the predominant element of the population. The 
name appears as Kvir and Kmir in the old inscriptions of Champa, 
and as Comar in the writings of the Arabs. It is possible that the 
country was originally inhabited by primitive hill tribes whom the 
Khmers conquered. But in any case the people were not very highly 
civilised when the Hindu first went there. The Chinese chroniclers 
expressly state that the primitive people of Fu-nan were semi-savages. 
They went about naked and decorated themselves with tattoo marks 
Kaundinya introduced the elements of civilisation among them; in 
particular he made the women wear clothes. 

According to die tradition mentioned above, Kaundinya was a 
Brahmana and came directly from India. This was probably a fact, 
though it is not unlikely that he was a Hindu colonist living in srnne 
part of Malay Peninsula on Malay Archipelago, The details fur¬ 
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nished by the Chinese writers in the third century a.d. leave no doubt 
that Kaundinya must have set up the kingdom of Fu-nan not later 
than the first century a.d. No particulars of his reign are known, but 
his descendants are said to have ruled for about 100 years, after 
which Fan She-man, the general of the last ruler, was elected king by 
the people. 

Fan She-man was an able ruler and laid the foundation of the 
greatness of Fu-nan. He constructed a powerful navy and conquer¬ 
ed the neighbouring states to a distance of five or six thousand li 
which henceforth became vassals of Fu-nan. Although the Chinese 
names of these vassal states cannot all be satisfactorily identified, 
we may hold in a general way that nearly the whole of Siam and 
parts of Laos and Malay Peninsula acknowledged the authority of 
Fu-nan, which thus became the first Hindu colonial empire in Indo¬ 
china. Fan She-man assumed the title ‘Great king of Fu-nan’ and 
was about to lead a campaign against Kin-lin (Suvar^abhumi or Su- 
vaniadvlpa) when he fell ill and died. 

Coedes has proposed to identify Fan She-man with Sri-Maral6 of 
Champa. According to this view South Annam formed a vassal state 
of Fu-nan under Fan She-man and his successors, and the Vo-canh 
inscription was issued by one of them. Whatever we might think 
of this there is no doubt that the political authority of Fu-nan was 
established over a wide area. 

Fan Chan, the general of Fan She-man, usurped the throne after 
killing the son of the latter. He sent an embassy to China in a.d. 
243, and this gives us a fixed point in the chronology of Fu-nan by 
which we can determine the date of Kaundinya and his successors 
with a tolerable degree of certainty. 

We have also evidence of intercourse between India and Fu-nan 
during this reign. An inhabitant of Western India came to Fu-nan 
in the course of a trading voyage and gave a detailed account of the 
country to JFan Chan. Thereupon the king sent one of his relations 
named Su-Wu as an ambassador to Incha. Su-wu embarked at 
Teu-kiu-li, probably the famous port of Takkola in Malay Peninsula, 
and reached the mouth of the great river of India (Gahga) after about 
a year. Having proceeded up the river for 7000 li (about 1150 miles) 
he met the king of India, who received him very cordially. In his 
turn the king of India sent two env(^s to Fu-nan with a present of 
four horses of the Yiie-chi country. These came with Su-wu who 
returned to Fu-nan after an absence of four years. 

There were palace revolutions in Fu-nan during these four years. 


16 mg, XVI. p. 487. 
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Fan Chan was assassinated; his assassin met with the same fate; and 
general Fan Sinn became the king of Fu-nan. During his reign two 
Chinese ambassadors K’ang T’ai and Chu Yiing, visited Fu-nan. It 
is their writings that have preserved the earliest account of Fu-nan 
as mentioned above. It is interesting to note that the Chinese am¬ 
bassadors met in Fu-nan one of the envoys from India and K’ang T’ai 
recorded a brief account of India as reported by him. 

Fan Siun had a long reign and sent four embassies to China bet¬ 
ween A.D. 268 and 287. We learn from K’ang T’ai’s account that in 
those days the men in Fu-nan went about naked but the king put a 
stop to this indecent habit. We learn from another Chinese account 
of the time that the Chams and the people of Fu-nan were allies and 
they did not submit to China. 

For nearly a century we do not know anything about Fu-nan. In 
A.D. 357 a Hindu named Chan-tan (Chandra or Chandana) sent an 
embassy with some elephants as presents to China. But the Chinese 
emperor did not like Aem (or ordered them to be returned) as the 
maintenance of these animals was very costly (or they were a source 
of evil). 

According to the Chinese history the throne of Fu-nan was occu¬ 
pied by an Indian Brahmana named Kaundinya towards the end of 
the fourth or the beginning of the fifth century a.d. This second 
Kaundinya, like the first, was directed by a supernatural voice to pro¬ 
ceed to Fu-nan. He was cordially welcomed by the people, and being 
elected king, introduced Indian laws, manners, and customs. It is 
difficult to say whether this was merely an echo of the old legend or 
refers to a fresh stream of Indian colonists who tlioroughly Hinduised 
the country. 

Towards the close of the Sung Period (a.d. 420-479) Jaya-varman 
ruled in Fu-nan. The king’s family name was Kaup^dinya. He sent 
some merchants to Canton for trade and the Indian monk Nagasena 
accompanied them on their return journey. In a.d. 484 Jaya-varman 
sent Nagasena witli presents and a long petition to the court of China. 
Tlie full text of the petition is given in Chinese chronicles and it is a 
highly interesting document. 

The petition narrates in detail how a rebellious subject of Fu-nan, 
named Kieu-ch’eu-lo fled to Champa, organised a rebellion there and 
made himself master of Champa. He was there indulging in all sorts 
of violence and injustice, and what was worse, adopted an attitude of 
of open hostility against the king of Fu-nan, his original master. As 
Fu-nan and Champa had a common boundary, Jaya-varman was na¬ 
turally anxious to get rid of him and asked the emperor to send a 
force against Champfi, which he complacently described as 
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origmaUy a vassal state of China. He ofiEered to help the imperial 
troops in their task of subjugating Champa> and agreed to recognise, 
as king of Champa, any other person nominated by the emperor. 
Even if the emTOror were unwilhng to send a powerful army to chas¬ 
tise the king of Champa, Jaya-varman requested him to send a small 
force to help him in punishing the wicked king. In order to streng¬ 
then his case he sent rich presents including a golden model of the 
throne of Naga-raja, an elephant of white sandal, two ivory stupas, 
two pieces of cotton, two vases of precious transparent stones, and a 
betel-nut plate made of shell. 

As mentioned above, the Emperor did not send any mili¬ 
tary aid, though he sent a cordial reply and presented a large quantity 
of silk of various colours to the king of Fu-nan. In a.d. 503 Jaya- 
vanfian sent another embassy with presents including an image of the 
Buddha, made of coral. The Chinese Emperor conferred an honor¬ 
ed title upon Jaya-varman in consideration of the fact that he and 
his forefathers ruled over the kingdom for generations and sent fre¬ 
quent embassies, with presents, to China. Jaya-varman sent two 
more embassies to China in a.d- 511 and 514. The cordial relation 
between China and Fu-nan is - further proved by the fact that two 
Buddhist monks erf Fu-nan, Sahgha-p^a (or Sahgha-varman) and 
Mandra (or Mandrasena), settled in China and translated various 
canonical texts. 

A Sanskrit inscription found in South Cambodia records the foun¬ 
dation erf a hermitage (apdrna),i7 vrith a tank and a dwelling house 
by Kulaprabhavati, 5ie queen of Jaya-varman. The alphabet of this 
inscription closely resembles one of Gunavarman who is described as 
the young son erf a king of the family of Kaui^idinya. Now we know 
from the Chinese chronicles that on the death erf Jaya-varman in 
A.D. 514, his elder son Rudra-varman, bom of a concubine, killed the 
younger sem bom erf a legitimate wife and seized the throne. Coedes 
suggests that Gu^a-varman was the younger sem of Jaya-varman by 
his queen Kulaprabhavati, and was killed by Rudra-varman. This 
seems very plausible. 

Rudra-varman sent six embassies to China between a.d. 517 and 
539. On the last emcasion he sent a living rhinemeros and offered the 
Emperor a hair of the Buddha, 12 ft long, which was in his country. 
The Emperor sent a monk to fetch the precious relic. 

Rudra-vaiman is prahied in a Buddhist inscription of his reign, but 
it does not give any historical infenmation. He is the last king of Fu- 
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nan, so far known to us. The kingdom was conquered by Chitra- 
sena, rul^ of Kaihbuja, and thou^ the kings of Fu*nan moved 
further south and maintained a precarious existence for some time, 
the whole country became ultimately subject to Kaoi^uja to whose 
history we may now turn. 

A. Kambuja 

(i) EARLY HISTORY 

The mythical legends about the origin of Kambuja have been, 
mentioned earlier. It was named after Kambu Svayambhuva, the 
progenitor of its kings, who was somelirnes called simply Kambu. 
Originally it was a small principality in the north-eastern part of 
Cambodia. The earliest historical king known to us is Sruta-varman, 
who is referred to as ‘the root of the rulers of Kambu who delivered 
the country from bondage.’ This no doubt means that either 
Sruta-varman or one of his successors freed Kambuja from the yoke 
of Fu-nan. Sruta-varman was succeeded by his son Sreshtha-varman, 
after whom the capital was named Sreshthapura. It was situated 
close to Vat Phu hiU near Bassac in Laos. 

We next hear of a king Bhava-varman who was the founder of a 
new royal family and had his capital at Bhavapura, evidently named 
after him. He ascended the throne in the second half of the sixth 
century a.d. and considerably increased the extent and power of his 
kingdom. He was succeeded by his brother whose original name 
was Chitrasena but who assumed the name Mahendra-varman at the 
time of coronation. The history of the Sui Dynasty tells us that 
Chitrasena made himself master of Fu-nan and was succeeded by 
his son Isanasena. It also refers to an embassy from Kambuja to 
China in a.d. 616-17 which was obviously sent Is^asena. But ano- 
ther Chinese text tells us that the Kshatriya king Isana, at the begin¬ 
ning of the period Cheng-Kuan (a.d. 627-649) conquered Fu-nan 
and took possession of the kingdom. The fact that two Chinese texts 
attribute the conquest of Fu-nan respectively to Chitrasena and his 
son Isana, seems to indicate that the conquest of Fu-nan was a grad¬ 
ual process. Evidently Chitrasena or Mahendra-varman first led a 
military expedition against Rudra-varman, the king of Fu-nan, or 
one of his successors, and occupied a part of the kingdom, including 
even the capita. The king of Fu-nan fled to the south and his 
dynasty continued to rule over a petty state in the extreme south of 
Gambia with a new capital city, as a Chinese text informs us. 
But the struggle continued and I^a-varman finally extinguished 
thi Idngdoin m Fu-nan some time about a.d» 630. 
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'rlius, in course oi about a century the vassal kingdom of Kaihbuja 
first threw ott the yoke ot t'u-nan during the rule of Sruta-varman s 
family, and then conquered Fu-nan itself and became the premier 
state in Cambodia under another royal family founded by Jihava^ 
varman. Ihere was possibly some relation between these two royal 
families, for, as noted above. Sruta-varman is described as the ‘foot’ 
ot the rulers of Kaihbuja, and even king Jay a-varman Vll, who ruled 
towards the close of the twelfth centiuy a.d., claimed to have been 
descended Irom Sreshthavarman, the supreme king (rf Srcshthapura. 
Similarly it is not unlikely that lihava-varman was also connected 
with the kings of Fu-nan, for, he and his successors make no allusion 
to either Kambu or Srcshthapura, but describe themselves, like 
kings of Fu-nan, as descendants of Kaundinya and Soma. But it is 
dihicult in the present state of our knowiedge to say anything defi¬ 
nite on the relation between these three royal famUies or an)’ two of 
them. 

The rule of Bhava-varman I and his brother Mahendra-varman 
covered roughly the second half of the sixth century a.d-, and under 
them the greater part of Cambodia came to be included within the 
kingdom of Kambuja. Is^a-varman completed the conquest of Cam¬ 
bodia by the annexation of Fu-nan, and he also ruled over the valley 
of the Mun to the north of the Dangrek mountains. He transferred 
the capital to a city, named after him as Isanapura (modern Sambor 
Prei Kuk). He interfered in the political troubles of Champa and we 
have seen earher how its disaftec'ted and rebelhous elements found 
shelter in his court an ultimately his daughters son Prakasadharma 
became the king of that kingdom. Although the nature and successive 
stages in the revolution of Champa cannot be precisely determined, 
there is hardly any doubt that Isana-varman really pulled the wires 
from behind, and succeeded in establishing his influence in the court 
of the neighbourly kingdom on the east. This is proved by the detailed 
reference in a contemporary inscription of Champa to the royal 
family of tsana-varman. 

Two other kings, Bhava-varman II (a.d. 638) and Jaya-varman I 
(a.d. 657-674) are known from epigraphic records, but their relation, 
if any, with the preceding kings is not known. We know very little 
of the history of Kaihbuja during the century following the reign of 
Jaya-varman I. All that we can ascertain is that Kaihbuja proper was 
divided into a number of independent kingdoms, among which Sam- 
bhupura (Sambor), Vyadhapura (probably corresponding to ancient 
Fu-nan), and Aninditapura (region east of Angkor) are referred to in 
later epigraphic records. There is no doubt diat the first and the ^t 
existed as independent states, thougjh we have reasons to brfieve that 
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iJiey came under the same ruler, temporarily or permanently, in the 
lirst hah of the eighth century a.d. According to the Chinese annak 
01 the 1 ang Dynasty, Cheu-ia (the Chinese name of Kambuja) was 
divided into two states at the beginning of the eighth century a.d., viz. 
Chen-la of the land and Chen-ia of the water. Many scholars held 
the view that these two states correspond respectively to Saahbhupura 
and Vyadhapura (or Aninditapura). But Coedes holds that the haihr 
buja ot water probably corresi^onded to the kingdom of Aninditapura, 
united with that of Sambhupura, while the Kambuja of land denoted 
the territory north of Dangrek mountains. 

Whatever we might think of these theories, there is no doubt 
about the fact that there was no longer any powerful and united 
kingdom of Kambuja, and instead there were two or more separate 
states, none of which possessed any considerable power and autho¬ 
rity. This might have been brought about by natural causes and 
local political factors, but it is not also unlikely that it was at least 
partially due to the rise of the Sailendra power. As we have seen 
above, the Sailendras exercised political supremacy over the north¬ 
ern pai't of Malay Peninsula, which was close to the border of Kam¬ 
buja. Reference has been made earlier to the naval raids of Java 
against Champa, and according to tlie epigraphic record, Kambuja 
itself was a vass^ state of Java towards the end of the eighth century 
A.D. As the Sailendras were masters of a big empire including Java 
it is hkely tliat they also established their supremacy over Kambuja, 
and this foreign domination might have been the cause or effect 
(or both) of the political disintegration of Kambuja. 

(ii) jaya-varman u 

The accession of Jaya-vannan II in a.d. 802 marks an epoch in the 
history ot Kambuja in more senses than one. The obscurity in the 
history of Kambuja, for more than a century suddenly lifts, and we 
can trace the history of her rulers in an unbroken line of succession 
down to modem times. Kambuja not only becomes free and united, 
but sets definitely on the way to imperialism. Lastly, the centre of 
political authority and cutural activity is shifted to the Angkor region 
which was destined to acquire immortal fame in the history of 
human civilisation. 

Very little is known of the early history of Jaya-varraan. Scattered 
references in epigraphic records seem to indicate that both his 
grandmother (mother s mother) and his queen were connected with 
some royal families, but the relationship was not of such a nature 
as to give him a legitimate claim to the throne. It is only from a late 
record of the eleventh o^tuiy aj>. diat we come to know some 
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details which enable us to reconstruct his life and reign somevtdiat 
as follows; ’ 

Jaya-varman resided for some time at Java and then returned to 
his native land Kambuja which was then under the domination of 
a foreign power with seat of authority in Java. Jaya-varman freed 
the country from foreign yoke and then performed some tdntrik rites 
in order that Kambujadesa might no longer be dependent on Java 
and might have a paramount ruler {chakravarti) of its own. For this 
purpose he invited a Brahmana named Hiranyadama, who came from 
Janapada (probably in India), This Brahmana instituted the worship 
of Devaraja, who became the tutelary deitv of the royal family, and 
initiated Sivakaivalya into its rituals. The king took a vow that only 
the family of SivakaiValya should be in future employed to celebrate 
the worship of Devaraja. According to this decision the deswndants 
of Sivakaivalya served as the High Priest of the royal family from 
generation to generation till a.d. 1052, when the record was drawn 
up by Sadahva, the High Priest for the time being. This long record 
of 340 lines, which contains 130 verses in Sanskrit and 146 lines of 
prose text in Khmer, 0ves the names of, and the pious works done 
by Sivakaivalya and his descendants together with the names of all 
the kings they sei^^ed. It is, thus, a remarkable historical document 
which describes, in chronological order, the pious ® 

priestly family for 250 years and the names of all their patron kings 

who ruled during this long period. 

In addition to what has been said above reg^ng 
the record refers to his frequent change of capitals, four of ^ 
are named. The identification of these ancient cnties has not be^ 
easy and opinions differ ver>^ sharply in regard to some of them. 
A Jading to the identifications now generally 
man, immediately after his return from Java fixed 

at Indrapnra. not far from fentS 

probablv ^ause ItSa^aya (Prah ^an, immediatelv 

to *e north of Angkor Thom), Amarendrapura (in Batoi^g), ^ 

Thom), ttus we see Battambang and 

first to the Angkor region, th freouent change is 

lasdv again back to A”^^e 

not known, and various Aeones na P others 

je*t. Some attribute *e , ,uiy,le sHe for flie capital 

see in them an annom des unlikely that intetna' 

of the newly founded kingdom. Jt ss also not uni» y 
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troubles forced the king, at different times, to seek refuge in differ¬ 
ent parts of the country. On the other hand, it is just possible that 
starting from his home-province in the east, (he conquest of a new 
region was followed by the setting up of a new capital, and die 
different capitals may thus indicate die different stages of political 
consolidatibn of Kaihbuja brought about by Jaya-varman II. 

The invasion of Kambuja by Hari-varman, king of Champa, has 
been mentioned above. The Cham general is said to have forcibly 
advanced up to the very heart of the kingdom some time between 
A..D. 800 and 817, i.e. early in Jaya-varman’s reign. It is not impossible, 
therefore, that the Cham inclusion forced Jaya-varman II to leave 
Indrapura, perhaps even Angkor, and seek safety in the western part 
of the kingdom. All these are possible interpretations. If we hold 
that all the capital cities mentioned in (he record were held by Jaya- 
varman II at one and the same time, we must hold that he reigned 
over the whole of Kambuja, but this view has to be considerably 
modified if we accept any of the other interpretations. 

The name of Jaya-varman II was held in great honour and esteem 
by posterity, even many centuries later. Although many achievements 
set to his credit by popular tradition, and modem historians have 
proved to be erroneous, there can be no doubt that his great renown 
was well deserved. He delivered the country from the foreign yoke 
of Java, saved it from the aggressions of Champa, and perhaps gave 
it a unity and solidarity which it had lacked for a century. The Deva- 
raja cult introduced by him remained (he state religion for long, and 
he revived the old tradition of Kambuja which had been replaced 
by the legend of Fu-nan about Kaundinya and Soma. Henceforth 
the country is referred to as Kambuja, and Kambujendra, Kambu- 
jesvara, etc. become the normal official titles of the Khmer kings 
who regard themselves as belonging to Suryavam^a and not to 
Somavamsa. Lastly, by fixing the capital finally at Hariharalaya, 
Jaya-varman laid the foundation of the greatne.ss of Angkor. After 
a long and eventful reign he died in a.d. 854 and received the pos¬ 
thumous appellation Paramesvara. 

Jaya-vardhana, the son of Jaya-varman II, ascended the throne 
under the name of Jaya-varman (III). Although no political events 
of his reign are known, he seems to have been an able mler who 
not only maintained intact the kingdom he had inherited from his 
father but probablv also extended its boundaries. For we know 
from the Chinese chronicle Man-chu, that in a.d. 862 the kingdom 
of Kambuja included the whole of Laos in the north and almost 
touched (he frontier of Yunnan. Thus, when Jaya-varman Til died 
about A.D. 877 Ka^uja had grown into a powerful state. The Arab 
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writer YaTcubl (c. ajd. 875) describes the Khmer kingdom as vast 
and powerful, the ruler of which receives the homage of other 
kings. Ibn Rosteh (a.d. 903) refers to the high standard (rf judicial 
administration in Kambuja. ‘There are eighty judges,' says he, ‘Even 
if a son of the king appears before them they woiild judge equit¬ 
ably and treat him as an ordinary complainant.’ Several Arab writers 
bestow high praise on the people of Kambuja for their abstinence 
from wine and women. Thus we may reasonably conclude that 
under Jaya-varman II and his son Kambuja was not only powerful 
and prosperous but also reached a high level of culture and civili¬ 
sation. 

(iii) RISE OF ANGKOR 

Indra-varman, who succeed Jaya-varman III in a.d. 877 was 
very remotely related to the queen Jaya-varman II, and we do not 
know the circumstances which enabled him to seize the kingdom. 
The respectful reference to Jaya-varman II and III in the epigra- 
phic records of Indra-varman and his successors preclude the possi¬ 
bility of a rebellion or illegal usurpation on his part. 

But howsoever he might have come to the throne Indra-varman 
proved to be an extremely able ruler. He pursued the aggressive and 
imperialistic policy of his predecessors and increased the power and 
prestige of Kambuja still further. Indra-varmiui claims in his record 
that his commands were respectfully obeyed by the rulers of China, 
Champa and Yavadvipa. In spite of obvious exaggerations it is not 
unlikely that he obtained some successes against the three neigh¬ 
bouring powers. 

Indra-varman died in a.d. 889 and was succeeded by his son Yafo- 
varman who occupies a place of honour in the history of Kambuja 
such as falls to the lot of few rulers in any country. He was a great 
scholar and the numerous Sanskrit inscriptions of his reign show the 
high development of Sanskrit literature and Hindu cidture in all 
its aspects. Although general reference is made to his numerous 
military campaigns, including a naval expedition, we do not know 
of any specific events of his reign. But there is no doubt that he 
ruled over extensive dominions which touched the frontiers of China 
on the north and were bounded by Champa and the sea cm the east 
and south. On the west his kingdom extended up to the mountains 
which form the watershed between the Menam and Salween rivers. 

The inscriptions of Yaso-varman hold out a picture of a happy, 
prosperous and peaceful kingdom niled over by an able and wise 
monarch who took all possible measures to ensure the welfare of the 
kingdoip in sill its asp^ts^ political, economic, leligioutt and social, 
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The elaborate regulations framed by him give us an insight into tfie 
social and religious condition of die time and die earnest effort 
made by the king to improve it. Making all due allowances for the 
exaggerations of court poets, we must regard Yaio-varman as a brave 
general and ideal king, shining equally well in arts of war and peace. 
Himself a great scholar, he was a patron of art and science. He was 
liberal in his religious views, and although a devoted follower 
of Saivism, he patronised Buddhism in an unstinted manner. 
He was a great king in every sense of the term. Perhaps the court- 
poet did not exaggerate very much when he said that the glorv of 
Ya.^o-varman was sung even after his death, by the people ‘in their 
games, on their beds, and in their travels’. Yaso-varman received 
the very appropriate posthumous title of Paramasivaloka. 

Ya^o-varman founded a new capital city which was at first called 
Kambupur! and later Ya^odharapura. For a long time it was held 
by scholars that this was the famous Angkor Thom now covered with 
magnificent ruins. But it has now been proved beyond disoute that 
the capital city Yasodharapura was situated on the ton of the neigh¬ 
bouring hill called Phnom Bakhen. But as the city extended round 
the hill and included a large part of the present site of Angkor Thom, 
Ya^o-varman may still be regarded as the founder of Angkor Thom 
in a qualified sense. In any case Yaso-varman mav justly be regarded 
as having laid the foundation of the Angkor civilization whose glorv 
and splendour form the most brilliant chapter in the history of 
Kambuja. 

Yaso-varman died about a.d. 908, and his two sons ascended the 
throne one after another. But Jaya-varman IV. the husband of the 
sister of Ya^o-varman, rebelled and seized the throne some time 
before a.d. 921. He removed the capital to Koh Ker (Chok Gargvar). 
a wild barren country about .50 miles north-east of Angkor. He is 
said to have destroved the ruler of Champa, but no details are 
known. Possibly he defeated kincf Indra-varman III. He was 
succeeded by his son (a.d. 941 or 942) and the later by Rajendra- 
varman, the son of another sister of Ya^o-vamian. Rajendra-varman, 
who ascended the throne in a.d- 944, removed the capital back 
again to Yaiodharapura, and embellished the city which was desert¬ 
ed for a long time. 

Rajendra-varman is credited in his inscriptions with victorious 
campaigns in all directions, but no details are given. But, as noted 
above, be certainly led a successful expedition against Champa and 
carried away among other things, a golden image of goddess Bhaga- 
va^. Rajendra-varman’s im and successw^ Jaya-varman V (A*n- 9^1' 
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1001) also continued the aggressive policy agafnst Champs and 
obtained some success. 

Jaya-varman V was the last king of the family founded by Indra- 
varman. The period of two centuries (a.d. 802-1001), covered by Ae 
rule of ten kings beginning from Jaya-varman II and ending with 
Jaya-varman V, is chiefly memorable in the history of Kambuja for 
the great extension of its political authority, specially in the com¬ 
paratively inaccessible and little known central region of Indo-China 
lying between Burma, China, Annam and Cambodia. 

The kingdom, which the Chinese call Nan-chao and is referred 
to as Mithilarashbra in Thai dironicles, comprised the northern part 
of Yurman. Immediately to its south lay the kingdom which is called 
Alavirashtra, the kingdom of the giant Alavi. It comprised the south¬ 
ern part of Yunnan. According to a contemporary Chinese chroni¬ 
cler, who visited these regions in a.d. 862, the northern part of 
Alavirnshtra formed the boundary of the Khmer empire. When, 
therefore, Indra-varman claims that his commands were obeyed bv 
the king of China, and Ya^o-varman asserts that his empire reached 
up to the frontier of China, we must presume a further expansion 
of the power of Kambuja at the cost of Mithilarashria (Chinese 
Nan-chao), which would extend the Kambuja power into the heart 
of Yunnan, probably not far from the border of the then kingdom 
of China. The memory of this Kambuja empire is preserved in the 
local annals. The chronicles of Yonaka, which comprised the two 
kingdoms of Alavirashtra are Haribhunjaya, record the foundation 
of Suvarnagrama, the site of the later capital Xien Sen, by a Khmer 
emperor. The chronicle of Bayao, a town about 60 miles further 
soudi, on a branch of the upper Mekong river, states that ruins of 
old palaces and cities belonging to the old time of Khmer kings 
were shattered in mountains and forests when this city was founded. 
The victorious campaigns of Rajendra-varman in all directions 
evidently relate to his campaigns in these regions* On the whole it 
may be safely presumed that tliroughout the reign of Indra-varman’s 
dynasty the kambuja empire extended in the north as far as Yunnan 
and included a considerable portion of it. 

While the Kambuja kingdom was thus expanding along the valley 
of the Mekong river towards the north, it also extended its autho¬ 
rity along the valley of the Menam on the west. In this region, which 
now constitutes the home province of the kingdom of Siam or Thai¬ 
land, the country of Lavapuri, comprising all the territory between 
the Gulf of Siam in the south and Kampheng Phet on the north, 
formed a stronghold of Kambuja power. Ftn* a long time this was 
regarded as an integral part of Kaanbuja kingdom, But th^ 
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Ka^uja kings also exercised political influence over the ^tty prin¬ 
cipalities of the local ruling chiefs that lay to its nordi. 'Aie succes¬ 
sive kingdoms in this region in geograjfliical order beginning from 
the south are Sukhodaya, Yonakarashfra and Kshmerarashtra which 
touched the Kambuja Idngdom of Alavirashb^ on the Mekong valley. 
The chronicles of these l^gdoms refer to the Kambuja sovereignty 
over them, and the very name KshmerarashOra of die nc»rthemmost 
of these recalls the suzerainty of that people throughout the Menam 
valley. The Kanhbuja kings established a strongly fortified post at a 
place called Unmargasilanagara which commanded the roads to the 
upper valleys of both the Mekong and Menam rivers, and although 
the petty vassal states on the Menam often revolted against the 
Kambuja authority, the Kambuja kings could always bring their 
forces from one region to the other through this road and subdue 
them. Many stories of such unsuccessful rebellions are preserved 
in the local annals. 

If we now turn from the north towards the south we find that 
Kambuja also came into contact with the mighty empire of the 
Sailendras in the Malay Peninsula. During the tenth century a.d. 
the northern part of this Peninsula, lying, rou^ly speaking to the 
north of the Isthmus of Kra, belonged to Kambuja, while the part 
of its south was included within the mighty empire of the Sailendras. 
We have no definite evidence of any political relation between the 
two, but Indra-varmans claim of supremacy over Java may refer to 
a contest with the Sailendras who ruled over both Java and Malay 
Peninsula. 

Although we are unable to find out the exact relationship between 
Kambuja and the Sailendras, we are in a better position as regards 
her eastern neighbour, the kingdom of Champa. It will appear from 
what has been said above that almost throughout the ninth and tenth 
centuries a.d. there were perpetual hostilities between Kambuja and 
Champa, and Kambuja scored some definite successes against 
Champa in the tenth century a.d. 

V. BURMA 

1. The Beginnings of Indian Cdonisafion 

Burma, being nearest to India and directly accessible both by land 
and sea, natui^y attracted Indian traders, missionaries, and poli¬ 
tical adventurers from a very early period. Unfortunately, we do not 
possess any definite eWdence regarding their early settlements- 
Accordihg to Buddhist tradition Anoka’s missionaries visited Burma, 
^ two merchants d this countiy became the first laj^-disdples 0ven 
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of Gautama Buddha shortly after he attained Bodhi at Gay5. Al- 
though none of these traditions can be regarded as historical, the 
fact that Buddhaghosha believed them shows that in the fifth cen¬ 
tury A.D. people regarded the introduction of Hindu culture in 
Burma as reaching back to hoary antiquity. Howsoever that may 
be, the Sanskrit place-names mentioned by Ptolemy and the dis¬ 
covery of isolated letters of the Indian alphabet on stone indicate 
the settlements of Indians in Burma long before the second cen- 

huy A.D. 

Like other countries, Burma has preserved many legends about 
the beginning of Indian colonisation, of which the one most general¬ 
ly accepted may be summed up as follows: 

‘Abhiraja, a prince of the Sakva clan of Kapilavastu marched with 
an army to Upper Burma, founded the dty of Sankissa (Tagaung) 
on the Upjper Irawadi, and set himself up the king of the surround¬ 
ing region. After his death the kingdom was divided in two parts- 
The elder son ruled over Arakan and the younger over Tagaung. 
Thirty-one generations of kings ruled over Tagaung when the king¬ 
dom was overthrown by tribes coming from the east. About this 
time, when Gautama was still alive, a second band of Kshatriyas from 
the Gangetic valley in India arrived in Upper Burma under Daza 
(Da5a or Dasa) Raja. He occupied the old capital and married the 
widow of its last king. After sixteen generations of kings of tibe 
second dynasty had ruled, the kingdom of Tagaung was overrun by 
foreign invaders, who dethroned the king. 

TTie elder son of this king had a miraculous escape and founded 
a new kingdom with his capital near modem Prome. His son Dut- 
tabaung founded the great city of Thare Khettara (Srikshetra) near 
by and made it his capital. Eighteen kings mled after him till a.d. 
84, when a civil war broke out. Of the three constituent tribes Pyu, 
Kanran and Mramma, the first two fought for supremacy for eleven 
vears. The* Pyu having gained the contest by an artifice, the Kanian 
went off to Arakan. The Pyu themselves were shortly after defeated 
by the Mons or Talaings of the south, and after wandering in various 
regions founded the city of Pagan and settled there. After this die 
chronicles do not mention the separate tribes and the name Mram¬ 
ma, from which is derived the modem name Burma, appears as the 
national designation for all the peoples.’ 

"nie Mods or Talaings in the coastal districts of Lower Bunna 
have their own traditions regarding the early history of their coun¬ 
try. According to traditions ciurent among the people of Pegu. 
Indiap polpplst^ from tfie low^r ^oujrs^ gf tho rivets Krish^ gnd 
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Codavai? had at a remote time crossed Hie sea and formed setHemenis 
in the delta of the Irawadi and on the adjoining coast. A long story 
is told to explain the origin of the fo’ngdom of Sudhammavati (Tha- 
ton) and the foundation of the kingdom of Hamsavati (Pegu) by Sya- 
mala and Vimala, two sons of the king of Thaton. 

There is no doubt about the historical character of the broad facts 
which emerge from a critical analysis of these legends, viz. the set¬ 
tlement of Indian colonists, in Arakan and Burma, among the Pyus, 
Mramma and Karens, who were branches of the same race, and the 
Mohs or Talaings in the south who belonged to a different race; the 
foundation of the Hindu kingdoms of Arakan, Tagaung, Srikshetra, 
Thaton and Pegu; and destruction of the Hinduised Pyu kingdom of 
Srikshetra by the Mohs or Talaings of Pegu leading to the founda¬ 
tion of the new kingdom of Pagan where the Hinduised Mrammas 
or the Burmans came to occupy the supreme place. 

2. RamannodeSa 

The Hinduised Mohs in Lower Burma seem to have been politi¬ 
cally the most powerful, and at the same time the most advanced 
in culture and civilization, among the peoples of Burma who came 
in contact with the Indian settlers. The Mohs are also known as 
Talaings. It is generally held that this name originally denoted the 
Indian colonists who came from Telingana (the Telugu speaking re¬ 
gion in India) and was ultimately applied to the entire population of 
the region dominated by them. 

The Hinduised Moh settlements in Lower Burma were collectively 
known as Ramahha-desa. There are good grounds to believe that 
the kingdom of Dvaravatl, mentioned by Hiuan Tsang was also a 
Moh kingdom. It comprised the lower valley of the Menam river 
with its capital probably at Lavapuri (modem Lopbhuri). Several 
Moh inscriptions in archaic characters, probably belonging to the 
eighth century a.d., and a Buddha image have been discovered in the 
ruins of this city. It may, therefore, be reasonably held that the 
Mohs in Lower Burma had graduallv spread their power and influ¬ 
ence along the coast right up to the lower valley of the MCnam. 
Further, if we mav believe in the medieval Pali chronicles, Indian 
culture was spread by the Mohs to the more inaccessible regions in 
NorHiem Siam and Western Laos. Thus according to the two chro¬ 
nicles Ch&madevtvam^a and the Jinahalamalint, the rshi fasceticl 
Vasudeva founded the town of Haripuhjaya (modem Lamphun and 
Chieng Mai in N. Siam) in a.d. 661. Two years later, on his invita¬ 
tion ChSmadevi, dau^ter of the king of Lavapuri and H|0 wife, pro- 
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bably a widow, of the king of Ramanna-oagara, came from her fa¬ 
ther’s capital with a large number of followers and Buddhist teachers 
and was placed on the throne of Haripunjaya. Her d^cendants 
ruled over the country and Buddhism spread over the surrounding 
region. Reference is made to an epidemic in the course of which 
the people of the kingdom fled to Lower Burma, whose people, we 
are told, ‘spoke the same language’. 

Whatever we may think of the precise date, the account of the 
foundation of Haripunjaya may be accepted in its general features, 
and it shows the spread of Hinduised Mons in Siam. Accounts of 
other Hinduised kingdoms in Siam and Laos are found in local chro¬ 
nicles, written in both vernacular and Pali. They give us a long 
list of royal names (mostly in Indian form) and describe their fi gh t 
with the Mlechchhas (aborigines) and the foundation of Buddhist 
temples and monasteries. The general picture of Hindu culture and 
civilisation in them is fully confirmed by archaeological finds. 

As has already been mentioned, all these Moh kingdoms 
in Siam and Laos were gradually included within the growing Kam- 
buja empire by the middle of the tenth century a.d. But the rest of 
the Moh settlements, known as Ramannadesa, comprising the whole 
of Lower Burma, Tavoy, Mergui and Tennasserim, was a very power¬ 
ful kingdom at this time. It formed something like a federation of 
states such as Ramavatl, HaihsavaG, DvaravaG, Srlkshetra, etc. The 
number of these states varied but was never less than seven, all ac¬ 
knowledging from time to time the suzerainty of one of them which 
grew more powerful than the others. It was a strong centre of 
Hindu civilization and contained a large number of famous colonies 
of Indians. 

3. ^rikslnetra 

To the north of the Mohs lay the kingdom of the Hinduised Pyus 
with its capital at 3rikshetra (modem Hmawza, near Prome). The 
earliest notices in Chinese chronicles, going back to the third cen¬ 
tury A.D., refer to the people of Burma as P’iao. This undoubtedly 
stands for Pyu, and shows the great antiquity and importance of the 
tribe which then occupied the valley of the Irawadi. The continu¬ 
ed existence of the Pyus as a political power is proved by references 
in various Chinese texts. Ihe Chinese pilgrim Hiuan Tsang refers 
to six kingdoms beyond the eastern frontier of India, of which he 
must have heard and gained information at Samatata (Lower Bengal). 
The first of diese, Shi-li-cha-to-lo undoubtedly stands for Silkshelra. 
The third, fourth and fifth may be easily identified with DvSravatu 
Champft and Kaaoibuja. S the names were written in geograpfadcal 
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order, the second, Ka-mo-long-ka (K^alahkA), may be identified 
with Ramafinade^a. Ihe name of Kambuja is written as Iflnapura 
derived from king Ifana-varman who ruled only a few years bSore 
Hiuan Tsang visited Samata^a. The account of Hiuan Tsang thus 
proves an intimate intercourse between Eastern India and diese re¬ 
mote Indian ccdonies in the seventh century a.d. 

Several old inscriptions, found amid the ruins of the old capital of 
the Pyus, give us some insight into its history and culture. A few 
may be noted below: 

(1) An inscription, engraved on the pedestal of a Buddha image, 
composed in beautiful Sanskrit verses, interspersed with Fyu render¬ 
ings ot Sanskrit text. The script and the style of the image both 
resemble those of Eastern India of about the seventh century a.d. It 
appears from the record that the image of the Buddha was set up by 
king Jayachandra-varman at the instance of his guru (religious pre¬ 
ceptor) for maintaining peace and good-will between the king and 
his younger brother Harivikrama. We are further told that king Jaya- 

chandra built two cities side bv side. 

0 

(2) Seven inscriptions on five funeral urns, found at Payagi Pagoda, 
con^n the names of three kings Harivikrama, Siha (Simna) Vikra- 
ma, and Suriya (Surya) Vikrama. The dates in these inscriptions 
have been interpreted to refer to the period between a.d. 673 and 
718, but this is by no means certain. The inscriptions are written in 
Pyu language and archaic South-Indian alphabets which appear to 
belong to a much earlier period. 

(3) The Pyu inscription on a stupa gives the names or titles of do¬ 
nors as Sri Prabhuvarma and Sri PrabhudevI, and most probably these 
are the names of a king and his queen. 

The foundation of ^e independent Hinduised Thai kingdom of 
Nan-chao about a.d. 730, proved a source of great danger to &e Pyus. 
The frontier between the two states roughly corresponded with the 
present Sino-Burman frontier near Bhamo- The l^g of Nan-chao 
invaded the Fyu kingdom, and the Fyu king seems to have submit¬ 
ted to his powerful neighbour. The Fyu king also sent ambfuisadors 
to China in a.d. 802 and 807. It is presumably from them that the 
Chinese derived the information about the Pyus which we find in 
the History of the Tang Dyn^ty. According to this account the 
Pyu kingdom, which was 500 miles from east to west and 700 or 800 
niiles fi^ ncjrth to south comprised nearly the whole of Burma 
down to the sea. Their ruler was Called MahSraja and his chief mi¬ 
nister Mahasena. The capital city surrounded by a wall, 27 miles 
in circumference and faced with_^azed bricks, contained over a hun¬ 
dred Buddhist monasteries with courts and rooms all dedbd with 
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gold and silver. A detailed account is given of the musical instru¬ 
ments which are very similar to those which we find in India. The 
number and variety of these instruments and the excellence of the 
musical performance which was highly appreciated in the Chinese 
court leave no doubt that the Hinduised Pyus had attained to a hi^ 
degree,of civilisation. 

This glorious Pyu civilisation seems to have vanished altogedier, 
without leaving any trace, some time after the ninth century a.d. In 
A.D. 832 the king of Nan-chao defeated the Pyus and plundered theif 
capital. Some scholars are of the opinion that this brought about the 
sudden end of the Pyu civilisation. But it seems that the Pyu king¬ 
dom survived this disaster, for it sent an embassy to China in a.d. 
862. Little is known of the Pyu kingdom after this date. It is pro¬ 
bable that the Mohs conquered it for, as mentioned above, 
Srikshetra is included among the federated Moh States in a Chinese 
chronicle which describes the political condition prevailing about 
A.D. 960. 


4. Arakan 

According to the chronicles of Arakan, its first Indian royal dynas¬ 
ty was founded by the son of a king of Benares who fixed his capital 
at the city of Ramavatl. Three more dynasties, connected with the 
first through female, followed, and the capital was removed to Dhan- 
yavati which became the classical name of the whole country. In 
A.D. 146, during the reign of a king called Chandra-Surya, was cast 
the famous Buddha image called Mahamtmi which has been regard¬ 
ed as the tutelary deity of Arakan throughout the historic period. In 
A.D. 789 Maha-tain Chandra removed the capital to the new city of 
Vai^ founded by him. 

Whatever we might think of these legends, the existence of a long 
line of kings with names ending in Chandra is proved by both coins 
and inscriptions. An inscription engraved on a pillar in Shitthaung 
temple at Mrohaung in Arakan gives an account of the Sri-Dharma- 
rajanuja-vameSa, and furnishes a list of 19 kings of the dynasty with 
the regnal period erf each. Ei^t out of the twelve names, which 
alone are legible, end in Chandra (such as B^achandra", Deva“, 
Yajfiao, Dipao, pktio, NItio, Narendrao, and Anandao). The other 
four names are Mahavira, Dharmafura, Dhannavijaya and Narendra- 
vijaya. Anandachandra, who issued this insoription, is said to have 
built many Buddhist temples and monasteries, set up beautiful images 
of copper, constructed various dwellings for Aiyasahg^, and grant¬ 
ed with servants to fifty Biahinanas. Oh palaeogra]^c giounds, 
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the inscription may be referred to the tenth century a.d., and the 19 
kings mentioned in it may be presumed to have ruled between a.d* 
600 and 1000. Some of ^ese names are also found on coins and it 
is likely that the kings, known at present from their coins alone, such 
as Dharmachandra and VIrachandra, also belonged to the same fa¬ 
mily. , 

Anandachandra is described in his record as king of TamrapaJta- 
na which was either the name of the kingdom or of the capital city. 
According to the chronicles, the capital was at Vais^i, ruins of 
which exist in and near a village still called Vethali (Vesali), 8 miles 
to the north-west of Mrohaung, the find-spot of the inscription. Re- 
mafias of the city-walls, buildings and sculptures, scattered through the 
surrounding jungles, haunted by tigers and leopards, indicate the wide 
extent of the ancient city. Two short inscriptions of the seventh and 
eighth century a.d. mark the antiquity of the site, and it is not un¬ 
likely, as the chronicle says, that it was the seat of a powerful king¬ 
dom about that time, if not during the whole period ot the Dharma- 
rajanuja-vamsa. 

The sculptures discovered so far in Arakan are predominantly 
Buddhist, but, there are Saiva and Vaishnava symbols as weU 
on the coins. It is probable that the kings and people were 
mainly Buddhist though Brahmanical religion was also favoured. 
This tollows also from the inscription of king Anandachandra, who 
was evidently a Buddhist but granted lands to fifty Brahmai^as. 

5. Siam 

The archaeological finds, such as images of both Brahmanical and 
Buddhist deities and remains of temples, dug up at Pra Fathom, and 
Pong Tuk, 20 miles further to the west, clearly demonstrate the exist¬ 
ence of Hindu colonies and the influence of Hindu culture and civi¬ 
lisation in Siam in the second century a.d., if not earlier sUll. A Sans¬ 
krit inscription of the fourth century a.d., found near Pedbiaburi, 
along with Saiva and Vaishnava sculptures, proves the continuity of 
Hindu colcmies. 

The diaracter (rf some of the Buddhist sculptures, which reflect 
die most primitive ideas of Buddhism, forms, according to CoecUs, 
*a very strmig argument in favour of an early colonisation of South¬ 
ern Siam by Indian Buddhists.’ ‘One is even induced,’ says he, ‘to 
wonder vthether that region with its many toponyms like Sup^, 
Kanburi, U. Thong, meaning “Gdiden Land,” has not a bettw claim 
than Burma to represent Suvarpabhumi, the “Golden Land,” where 
i^ftfwding to Pili scripture and andeat traditioiis, Buddhist teadx- 
ing spread very eaily. 
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But none of the Hindu colonies in Siam grew to be a powerful 
kingdom. The major part of Siam was subj<!ct to Fu-nan. After the 
fall of that kingdom flourished the Moh State of DvaravaS mention* 
ed earlier. It sent embassies to China in a.d. 638 and 649, and pro¬ 
bably comprised the whole of Lower Siam from the borders of Cam¬ 
bodia to the Bay of Bengal. As noted above, diis and many o^er 
small Hinduised states that flourished in N. Siam and Laos were all 
subjugated by Kambuja by the middle of the tenth century a.d. The 
Kambuja supremacy which was gradually established all over Siam 
continued till the advent of the Thais in the thirteenth century a.d. 

These Thais themselves, however, had come under the influence 
of Hindu culture long before they conquered Siam. They are a Mon¬ 
golian tribe and are generally believed to be ethnically related to 
the Chinese. From their original home in the southern part of China, 
the Thais migrated to the south and west and peopled nearly the 
whole of the Uplands of Indo-China to the east of Burma and north 
of Siam and Cambodia. Among the various principalities set up by 
them, the two most important were situated in what is now called 
Tonkin and Yunnan. In the former the Annamites, a branch of the 
Thais, were subjugated to China for a long period and adopted 
Chinese culture. But they regained their independence in the tenth 
century a.d. and gradually established a powerful kingdom which 
comprised not only Tonkin, but also the northern part of the provin¬ 
ce now called after them Annam. This kingdom has been referred 
to in coimection with the history of Champa. 

The Thai kingdom in Yunnan, though occasionally defeated and 
subjugated by the Chinese, obtained complete independence in the 
seventh century a.d. and soon grew very powerful. This kingdom is 
referred to as Nan-chao by the Chinese, but it is called Videharajya 
and its capital is named Mithila in the native chronicles. It was 
brought under the cultural influence of India, either directly by the 
Indian colonists, or indirectly through the Hinduised states in Burma 
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CULTURAL CONNECTIONS WITH 
CENTRAL ASIA, CHINA AND TIBET 


L INDIA AND CENTRAL ASIA 
1. The Zone of Indian Cultural Influence 

We have seen that the beginiiiugs of India’s cultural relations with 
that part of Central Asia whidh is now known as Eastern Turkestan 
go Ixick to the second century b.c* The relations had been intensi¬ 
fied in course of the next few centuries and the entire Eastern Tur¬ 
kestan from Kashgar up to the frontier of China had grown into a 
cultural colony of India by the end of the third century a.d. The 
region that h^ come under the sphere of Indian influence may be 
d^ned as the country bounded by well-known hill ranges on all 
sides—on the north by the T’ien-shan, on the south by the Kun-lun, 
on the east by the Nan-shan, and on the west by the Pamirs. These 
mountains give rise to important rivers which flow towards the 
Taklamakan Desert, gradually dry up, and ultimately lose themselves 
in the sands. The Kashgar river rising from the T’ien-shan and the 
Yarkand river rising from the Pamirs combine together to form the 
Tarim river. This river, which is known in Indian literature under 
the name Slid, flows along the depression south-eastwards into the 
marshes of Lob-nor. It is along these river basins that thickly popu¬ 
lated and prosperous colonies had come into existence from ^ly 
times, and many of them developed into independent states during 
the period under consideration. 

The colonies that flourished' in the southern part of this rerion 
were from west to east—Sailade^a (Chinese Shue-lei, Kie-wa: 
Kashgar), Chokkuka (Chinese So-kiu, Che-kiu-kia; Yarlmnd), Kho- 
tamna (Chinese Yu-tien, Kiu-sa-tan-na: Khotan, Kustana) and Cal- 
mqdftnfl (Chinese Che-mo-Po-na: Shan-shan: CAerdien), The colo¬ 
nies in the north were: Bharuka (Chinese Fo-liu-kia: Uch Turfan), 
Kuchi (Chinese Kiue-tse: Kucha), Agnidek (CSiinese Yen-ki, Wu-ki 
Wu-Yi; Kawwahi) md Kan-di’ang (Turfan). 
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From the Indian frontier there were two distinct approaches to 
this region. The shorter one was along the upper valley of the 
Indus and throu^ Gilgit over the Pamirs to Kai^gar. Kashgar was 
the meeting place of two routes, one connecting it with the southern 
states and the other with die northern states. The two routes again 
met at Yu-men-kuan on the Chinese frontier. The other route from 
India, whidi was a longer one, lay along the Kabul river and, by 
the passes of the Hindukush, proceeded through Bactria and Tokha- 
restan towards Kashgar. The northern part of Eastern Turkestan 
was also connected by another route which, starting from the Kabul 
region, went northwards through Sogdiana and the country of the 
Western Turks in the region of the Issik-kul, ultimately reaching 
Bharuka (Uch Turfan). 

In some of these states, specially in those of the south, there was 
a strong Indian element in the population due to systematic immigra- 
tion from India in the earlier period. Close relations both cultmul 
and commercial, had been established between India and toese 
states. Indian script had been introduced uiider two forms: 
roshii in the southern states and Brahml in the northern 
Besides, among the upper section of the people, an Indian di^ec, 

aldn to the s^ken language of North-West™ 

at least for the first three or four centuries of the Chrfctian era. 

The Indian influence was further stren^ened 
to to at the end of the fourth ^^as“s 

F^’f tfairi Xhai:e^i^ t 

krit texts and their translations in local languages. 

2. The Southern States 
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account of Hiuan Tsang which gives a complete picture of the reli¬ 
gious life of the people in the various states. The earlier name of 
Kashgar appears in the Chinese records as Shu-lei which was a 
transliteration of an Indian name like Saila (desa). In later Chinese 
records the name is given as Kje-sha, probably Khasa, from which 
the modem name Kashgar is derived. According to the testimony 
of Hiuan Tsang, the people of Kashgar were sincere believers in 
Buddhism. In the middle of the seventh century there were some 
hundreds of Buddhist monasteries there with more than 1000 monks, 
all followers of the Sarvastivacla school. The Buddhist scriptures, 
both canonical texts as well as the commentaries, were read by the 
monks. North of Kashgar, at a place called Tumsuk, mins of Bud¬ 
dhist monasteries have been unearthed, and they show remains of 
the Buddhist art of the Gandhara school. 

Chokkuka, which is mentioned in the Chinese records earlier as 
So-kiu and later as Che-kiu-kia, was almost midway between Kash¬ 
gar and Khotan. It has been identified with the modem Yarkand 
region. Buddhism was decadent in this country in the seventih cen- 
tuty, probably on account of the growing prosperity of Khotan in 
this period. Hiuan Tsang tells us that the local people were sincere 
Buddhists and that they enjoyed good works. Although there were 
tens of Buddhist monasteries in the capital, they were mostly in ruins. 
The number of monks was more than 100, and they followed Maha- 
yana. But according to the testimon)' of the pilgrim, it may be be¬ 
lieved that in an earlier period the place was a more prosperous 
centre of Buddhism. He says that, in the south of the country, in a 
mountain, there were great topes in memory of Indian Arhats who had 
once lived there. Besides, although the number of Buddhist scholars 
was insignificant, the pilgrim says that the country possessed num¬ 
erous canonical texts of Mahayana, much more than in any other 
Buddhist country. This shows that it must have been a very pros¬ 
perous seat of Mahayana Buddhist culture in the earlier period. 

Khotan was much larger as a state than any other country on the 
southern route. Its eastern frontier almost reached the Cherchen area 
and included many important cities like Pi-mo and Ni-jang (Niya). It 
was thus not only powerful but also prosperous. It, therefore, ^ayed 
a very preponderating role in the spread of Indian culture along the 
southern route. The communication between Kashmir and Khotan 
was very brisk in ancient times. We have seen that the road from 
Kashmir to Khotan, although difficult, was not long. It passed along 
the upper valley of the Sindhu river up to Darel, and men, procee¬ 
ding north-westward along the Yarin valley, it went over huls and 
valleys up to Tadikur^iaa. From Tashkui^han to Khotan it a 
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westward Journey over the Bolor Tagh. This was the route followed 
by the first Chinese traveller Fa-hien towards the end of die fourth 
century. His example was followed by many Chinese travellers of 
later times. 

A correct picture of Khotan can be had from the important Chinese 
records of the period-such as those of Fa-hien, Song-yun, Hiuan 
Tsang, etc. They say that in point of culture, Khotan belonged more 
to India Aan to China. Indian script was in use by the people; Sans¬ 
krit was cultivated and Buddhist canons in Sanskrit were studied by 
the local monks. Sanskrit medical texts were probably in use in the 
region, as fragments of them have been discovered in old sites of 
Khotan. 

Khotan was a great centre of Buddhism and Buddhist studies. The 
form of Buddhism prevalent was both Hfnayma of the Sarvastivada 
school and Mahayana. The people of the country as well as the 
rulers were devout followers of Buddhism. Fa-hien tells us that the 
kings of Khotan were lavish in their expenditure on the Buddhist 
church. In the days of Hiuan Tsang, in the capital itself there were 
more than 100 monasteries with above 5000 monks. In the time of 
Fa-hien there were about 14 principal monasteries among which the 
Gomati-vihara was the largest. This monastery alone accommod¬ 
ated 3000 monks. Fa-hien says about the monastery: ‘At the sound 
of a gong, three thousand priests assemble to eat. When thev enter 
the refectory, their demeanour is grave and ceremonious; they sit 
down in regular order; they all keep silence, they make no clatter 
with their bowls, etc,, and for the attendants to serve more food, thev 
do not call out to them, but only make signs with their hands’. About 
the next largest monastery called the‘King’s New Monastery', Fa-hien 
says that it was 250 feet in height, richly carved and overlaid with 
gold and silver with a splendidly decorated hall of the Buddha. The 
building of the monastery, we are told, took eight years- 

Religious procession of the type of Yatra was known in Khotan 
and the priests of the Gomati-vihara were the principal organisers of 
such annual functions. Fa-hien has left a full description of this 
YatrS: 

‘At a distance of 3 or 4 it from the city, a four-wheeled image car 
is made over thirty feet in height, looldng like a movable hall of 
the Buddha, and adamed ^th the seven preciosities, with streaming 
pennants and embroidered canopies. Hie immense Buddha is placed 
in die middle of the car with two attendant Bodhisattvas and Deva.« 
following behihd. These are all beauifully carved in gold and silver 
pfp suspend^ ip thf aif. Wh^P th® ipia^cs are one hunqfon 
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paces from the city gate, the king takes off his cap of state and puts 
on new clothes; walking barefoot and holding flowers and incense 
in his hands with attendants on each side, he proceeds out of the 
gate. On meeting the images, he bows his head down to the ground, 
scatters the flowers and burns the incense. When the images enter 
the dty, the queen and court ladies who are on the top of the gate, 
scatter far and wide all kinds of flowers flutter down and thus 
the splendour of decoration is complete. The cars are all different, 
each monastery has a day for its processicm, beginning cm the first 
of the fourth mcxm and lasting until the fourteenth when the pro¬ 
cessions end and the king and queen go back to the palace’. 

There were a number of other mcmasteries within the kingdom of 
Khotan which enjoyed a great prestige in the Buddhist world of Cen¬ 
tral Asia. Hiuan Tsang mentions a famous monastery on the 
Gofnnga mountain in the immediate vicinity of the capital; another 
called Ti-kia-p’o-fo-na to the south-west of the capital, Sha-mo-no 
monastery to the west, Mo-she monastery to its south-east, P’i-mo 
(Bhima) and monasteries of the city of Ni-jang on the eastern fron¬ 
tier of the country. The discovery of a large number of archaeologi¬ 
cal sites in the region of Khotan amply cxmfirms the description given 
by Hiuan Tsang of the Buddhist institutions. The principal sites so 
far explored are Ydtkan, Rawak, Dand^-uilik and Niya. Fragments 
of manuscripts, images, and paintings clearly demonstrate that all 
these sites were once flourishing centres of Indian Buddhist culture. 
The Buddhist sculpture in this regicm faithfully represents the 
Gandhara school. 

Two other ancient states on the southern route to China and 
mentioned by Hiuan Tsang were Che-mo-t’o-na and Na-fo-p’o. The 
Sanskrit form of the name of Che-mo-t’o-na was Chalmadana and 
the country has been located in die modem Cherchen area. Na-fa-p*o, 
the new name of ancient Lou-lan, was evidendy an Indian name 
beginning with Nava-. Watters would restore it as Navabhaga. Be¬ 
fore die time of Hiuan Tsang die region was known as Lou-lan of 
whidi the original name occurs in the Kharoshth! documents as 
Kroraina. This has been identified widi later Chinese Shan-shan 
and modem Lob-nor region. We have not much evidence on the 
condition of Buddhism and Indian culture in these regions excepting 
the relics of Buddhist art discovered in the old sites of Endere and 
Miran. As the sphere of Indian cultural influence went far beyond 
up to Tun-huang along this route it may be presumed diat diese two 
places also contained Indian setdements and Buddhist estalflish* 
rnents* 
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3. The Northern States 


In the northern part of Eastern Turkestan, along the route procee¬ 
ding from Kashgar eastwards to the Chinese ^nblers, the three 
countries Bharuka, Kuchirajya and Agnide^a represented a homoge¬ 
neous type of culture, whereas Kao-ch’ang (Turfan) was mostly a 
Chinese outpost. Of the first three kingdoms Kuchi was the most 
important and played the same role as Khotan in the dissemination 
of Indian culture along the northern route. The local people of the 
three kingdoms were predominantly an Indo-European speaking 
people. Their language represents an unknown branch of the Indo- 
European having more affinities with the Kentum group. It has 
been variously called by modem scholars, by some as Tokharian and 
by others more precisely as Kuchean and Agnean. These were, 
however, dialects of the same language and one was spoken in Kuchi 
and the other in Agnide,<a. The existence of these dialects has been 
demonstrated by Buddhist documents discovered in these regions. 
Although no such documents have been found in the region of 
Bhamka, the testimony of Hiuan Tsang would have us believe that 
the language of that region was a dialect of Kuchean. While spea¬ 
king of Bharuka, Hiuan Tsang says: Tn general characteristics this 
country and its people resembled Kuchih and its people, but the 
spoken language differed a little.’ 

Although the people of Kuchi and of its two neighbours, Bharuka 
and Agnidesa, spoke an Aryan language, still Sanskrit was adopted 
by the learned along with Buddhism. Plenty of fragments of Sans¬ 
krit Buddhist manuscripts and bilingual texts in Sanskrit with its 
Kuchean and Agnean translations have been discovered in the re0on 
of Kucha and Karasahr. From these documents we can know that 
the names of the three kingdoms were spelt in Sanskrit as Bhamka, 
Kuchi, and Agni. The first was known in Chinese documents as 
either Ku-mo or P’o-liu-kia, Kuchi as Kiue-tse, Kiu-che, Kiu-yi, and 
the last as Wii-ki, Wu-yi, Yen-ki, A-k’i-ni. There is no doubt about 
the modem identifications of these places respectively with Uc 


Turfan, Kucha and Karasahr. 

As already said, of the three kingdoms, it was Kuchi ^ich pU>^d 
the most important part in the history of Ser-Indian culture Mb- 
cally it was a very powerful state, often engged in 

for the preservation of its independence. The in«fnimental 

try, the most refined and ad^^ced in ways, w * 
in introducing many elements of Buddhist culture ^ 
of K^ha had adopted Buddhism 

ding Cbineso accounts ftere were nearly W.OOO stupai an4 
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femples in Kuchi in the beginning of the fourth century. The 
following quotation from the History of tha First Tsin Dynasty will 
give a clear idea of the state of Buddhism in Kucha and of the in¬ 
fluence of Indian culture on it in the fourth and fiftih centuries: 

‘The kingdom of Kucha possessed numerous monasteries. Their 
decoration is magnificent. The royal palace also had standing im¬ 
ages of Buddha as in a monastery. There is a convent named Ta-mu 
which had 170 monks. The convent named Che-li on the northern 
hill had 50 monks. The new convent of the king named Kien-mii 
had 60. The convent of the king of Wen-su had 70, These four con¬ 
vents were under the direction of Buddhasvamin. The monks of 
these convents change their residence every three months. Before 
completing five years after ordination they are not permitted to stay 
in the King's convent even for a night, Tliis convent has 90 monks. 
'There is a young monk there named Kiu-kiu (? mo) lo (Kumara- 
jlva) who has great capacity and knowledge and has studied Maha- 
yana. Buddhasvamin is his teacher, but he has changed as Budha- 
svumin belongs to the Agama school (Tlinayana). 

‘The convent of A-li has 180 nuns, that of Liun-jo-kan has 50, and 
that of A-li-po has 30. These three convents are also under the 
direction of Buddhasvamin. The nuns receive regular Sikshapadas; 
the rule in the foreign countries is that the nuns are not allowed to 
govern themselves. The nuns in these three convents are generally 
the daughters or wives of kings and princes (of countries) to the east 
of Pamirs. They come from long distances to these monasteries for 
the sake of the law. They regulate their practices. They have a 
very severe rule. They change their residence once in every 
three months. Excepting the three chief nuns thev do not go out. 
They observe five hundred prescriptions of the law.' 

Kumarajiva, referred to in the passage, was a great figure of the 
fourth century and stands as a great symbol of Tndo-Kuchean cul¬ 
tural relations. His father, Kum^ayana was an Indian noble and 
had migrated to Kucha where he rose to the position of Rajagiiru 
royal preceptor). He married JIva, the sister of the king of Kucha, 
and Kumarajiva was their issue. Kumarajiva also had another bro¬ 
ther, Pushyadeva. After the birth of Pu-shyadeva, Jiva embraced 
the Buddhist faith and became a nun. Kumarajiva was then only 
seven years of age, but he was a boy of extraordinary intelligence. 
He was under the supervision of his mother and was initiated to 
Buddhist studies at Kucha. After two years his mother realised the 
need of taking him to India for further studies. At die age of nine, 
liwnSr^'iva accompanied bis mother on the arduous journey to India 
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tindl ultimately reached Kashmir. He was j^aced under various tea¬ 
chers of repute in Kashmir and had a thorough training in die Bud¬ 
dhist as well as in Brahmanical lore. 

After his return to Kucha, Kum^ajlva was soon recognised as the 
most competent teacher in the whole of Central Asia, and students 
flocked to him from various parts of die country. His reputation 
spread very far and soon reached the capital of China. He had 
various invitations from China to proceed to the capital, but refused 
to do so. Ultimately war broke out between China and Kucha. 
Kucha was reduced to subjection, and Kumarajiva was taken to 
China as a prisoner (a.d. 383). He died in China ih 413. His life in 
China was one of intense intellectual and religious activities. He was 
a great scholar of Buddhist philosophy and was the first to introduce 
and interpret the Madhyamika philosophy along with the works of 
Nagarjuna and Aryadeva. He translated into Chinese a very large 
number of works from Sanskrit and they are considered classics in 
Chinese literatm-e. In short the great [lersonality of Kumarajiva was 
responsible for winning a high prestige for Indian culture not only 
in all the Central Asian states but also in China. 

Kucha continued to be an important centre of Indian culture even 
after Kumarajiva’s time. Hiuan Tsang visited the country in the 
beginning of the seventh century on his way to India, and he says 
that there were more than 100 monasteries in the country with above 
500 monks of the Sarvastivada school. He fm*ther says that the 
monks studied the religious texts in the language of India, and that 
they were extremely punctilious in observing the rules of their code 
of discipline. Hiuan Tsang also gives description of some of the prin¬ 
cipal monasteries of Kucha and the splendour of the local Buddhist 
art. While speaking of two monasteries called Chao-hu-li in the 
neighbourhood of the city he says: ‘The images of Buddha in these 
monasteries were beautiful almost bevond human skill’. ‘Outside 
the west gate of the capital were two standing images of Buddha 
ninety feet high, on each side of the highway. These images mark¬ 
ed the place where the great quinquennial Buddhist assemblies were 
held, and at which the annual autumn religious meetings of clergy 
and laity occurred. Hie latter meetings lasted for some tens of days, 
and were attended by ecclesiastics from all parts of the country. 
While these convocations were sitting, the king and all his subjects 
made holiday, abstaining from work, keeping fast, and hearing reli¬ 
gious discourses. All the monasteries made processions with dieir 
images of Buddha, adorning the.se with pearls and silk embroideries. 
The images were borne on vehicles’. About another monastery call¬ 
ed A-^e-li-yi (A^chaiyavihara) which was probably the largest in 
Kudia the ^Igrim says; ‘This had spacious halls and artistic images 
of the Btid&R; its brethren were grave s^iiors of long perseverance 

«—85 
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in seeking for moral perfection and of great learning and of intelleo 
tual abilities: the monastery was a place of resort for men of emin> 
ence from distant lands who were hospitably entertained by the 
king and officials and people'. 

Remains of literature and art demonstrate equaUy well that Kucha 
had fully adopted Indian culture. Two old sites near Kucha, Kizil 
and Kumtura, contain remains of old Buddhist cave temples. The 
sculpture and the frescoes reveal among other influences a prepon¬ 
derating influence of the Candh^a school. There is evidence of the 
prevalence of Indian music in ancient Kucha. The country had sent 
on several occasions musical parties to the Chinese court and a num¬ 
ber of musical airs which were introduced by them in China has been 
identified with Indian ragas. Some of the names of Kuchean musi¬ 
cal notes like shadja, pafichama, vrisha and sahagrdma had been taken 
from India. The literary finds, we have seen, consist of Sanskrit 
texts and their translations in Kuchean. The Sanskrit texts belong 
to the literature of the Sarvastivada school. 

It has been already said that the kingdom of Agni, situated fur¬ 
ther to the east, also belonged to the same cultural zone as Kucha. 
The Sanskrit name Agni is found in the Sanskrit documents discover¬ 
ed from this region. The country has been identified with modem 
Karasahr. The country of Agni, although not so important as Kucha, 
still played a considerable role in the history of Ser-Indian culture. 
Hiuan Tsang gives a fairly clear idea of the Indian influences in Ka¬ 
rasahr The country, we are told, had Indian writing with certain 
modifications. About the condition of Buddhism in Karasahr the 
pilgrim says; ‘There are above ten Buddhist monasteries with above 
2000 ecclesiastics of all degrees, all adherents of the Sarvastivadin 
school of the Small Vehicle system. Since as to Sutra teadiings and 
Vinaya regulations they follow India, it is in its literature that stu¬ 
dents of these subjects study them thoroughly. They are very strict 
in the observance of the rules of their order. 

In a place called Sorcuk near Karasahr relics of old Buddhist art 
affiliated to the Gandhara school have been found in plenty. Bud¬ 
dhist Sanskrit texts along with translations in local language have 
also been found in Karasahr area. 

Kao-ch'ang, further to the east of Karasahr, was at times recognis¬ 
ed as an independent state, but it was generally a Chinese colony. 
Kao-ch'ang is modem Turfan. A number of old Buddhist sites of the 
eis^th-nindr centuries have been discoveied in this region at Idikut-* 
sahii, Murtuk, and Bazaklik. The art exhibits various influences, but 
the ^uenoes d Gandhara school and ol even Gupta school on the 
Buddldst sculpture is not quite insignificant. 
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The decadence of Indian cultural influence in Central Asia starts 
from the end of the eighth century. Continual war for supremacy 
between the Chinese, the Tibetans, the Uigur and the Arabs devas¬ 
tated the once prosperous and populous localities, and the ancient 
cultiure, about eight centuries old, became gradually feeble and ulti¬ 
mately disappeared. 

The Central Asian states served as the most important agent for 
the transmission of Indian culture, religion, and art to China. iUthough 
there was regular contact between China and India by ie sea-route 
in this period, still the Central Asian routes were in greater use by 
Indian scholars proceeding to China from North-India. Kashmk 
played the most important part in the history of relations between 
India, Central Asia, and China. The Kashmirian scholars were more 
familiar with the Indian Cultural outposts in Central Asia on ac¬ 
count of the presence of a large number of their countrymen there. 
Besides giving shelter and help to the Indian travellers to China and 
Chinese travellers to India, the Central Asian states, specially Khotan 
and Kucha, made distinct contributions of their own in the interpre¬ 
tation of Indian culture in China. Among the translators of Sanskrit 
texts into Chinese there were many scholars of Central Asia, the most 
outstanding figures being those of Kumarajiva of Kucha (fourth cen¬ 
tury) and Sikshananda of Khotan (seventh centmy). 

II. INDIA AND CHINA 
1. Indian Scholars in Chikia 

There were various routes connecting China with India in this 
period. We have already spoken about the two Central Asian routes 
between China and the Westeni countries including India. The two 
principal routes in this region, the northern and the southern, met 
on die Chinese frontier at a place called Yu-men. One of the largest 
Buddhist establishments in Asia, the ‘Caves of the Thousand Bud¬ 
dhas’, had been founded at a place called Tun-huang not far from 
Yu-men. It served as the resting place for all Buddhist pilgrims 
from Persia, Bactria, India, Sogdiana, Khotan, Kucha and other 
countries on their way to the Chinese capitals, either Lo-yang 
(Honan) or Ch’ang-ngan (Sian). 

Another important overland route from India had also been open¬ 
ed in this period. It was the Tibetan route which was opened ^ter 
the conversion of Tibet to Buddhism under its first emperor, Srong- 
btsan-Sgam-po, in the firet part of the seventh century. A number 
of Chinese and Indian monks travelled by this route so long as nslii 
tions between Tibet and China remained friendly. There was 
still another overland route, viz. Ac Assam-Burma route which was 
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not quite impracticable. It connected Eastern India with Yunnan 
and the various stages from Pataliputra onwards were: Champa 
(Bhagalpur), Kajangala (Rajmahal), Pundravardhana (North*Bengal), 
Kamarupa (Assam), Bhamo, etc. Hiuan»Tsang, while in K^arupa, 
learnt that South-West China could be reached from there in two 
months. 

The sea route to China had been opened in the earlier period, but 
It was in more frequent use from the fourth century onwards. This 
Is indicated by the rapid growth of the Indian colonies in Indo¬ 
china and Indonesia. The most important of these colonies in this 
period were Champa (Annam), Kariibuja (Cambodia), and Siivijaya 
^Sumatra). There were, besides, a large number of vassal states 
here and there owing allegiance either to Cambodia or to Srivijaya. 
Tn the beginning of the fifth century when Fa-hien returned to 
China, the sea route was not yet in frequent use by the Chinese 
travellers, but in the Seventh century, in the days of I-tsing, it was 
almost in general use by Buddhist monks going to South China from 
Ceylon and coastal regions of India, and for Chinese monks coming 
to India. The biggest centre of Buddhist learning in this period, 
Nrdanda, was more easily accessible to the Chinese travelling by 
this route. From the end of seventh century till about die middle 
of the eleventh century the sea route came more and more in use 
than the land routes—the political disruptions in Central Asia from 
the eighth century being the most important cause. 

The period under review is certainly the most important in the 
history of Sino-Indian Cultural relations. It can, however, be sub¬ 
divided into three periods ; (i) a.d. 300-600 when China was divided 
into two or three kingdoms—this was the most fecund period in 
Sino-Indian relationship; (ii) a.d. 600-900 whn China was united 
under one Empire, that of the Suei and the T’ang—thils was a period 
of consummation in cultural relations when Indian culture, along 
with Buddhism, was firmly established in China and became a part 
of Chinese civilisation. The end of this period also saw the de¬ 
cadence in the cultural relations; (iii) a.d. 900-1100—the period of 
decay, in spite of the arrival of a large number of Indian Buddhist 
scholars in China in this period. Buddhism was already a decadent 
religion—it was no longer that strong force which bound Indian and 
China together. 

Although China was politically divided in the first period, the 
cultural and religious life of the people was a very active one. The 
contact with foreign countries, specially with those of Central Asia, 
was brisk, and Indian Buddhist scholars arrived in China in large 
numbers ^rou^ Central Asia. The end of die fourth century is 
marked by the arrival of die famous Kumarajlva. He worked in 
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the capital of China, Ch’ang-ngan, till his death in a.d. 413. He was 
the greatest interpreter of Buddhism and Indian culture in China. 
He was responsible for starting a new epoch in the translation oi 
Buddhist texts in Chinese. Previous translations of Indian texts 
were not satisfactory because the translators were not competent. 
Kumarajlvas acquaintance with vaiious schools of Buddhist philo¬ 
sophy enabled him to render the sense of the texts more clearly and 
precisely. He had, besides, a great command not only of Sanskrit 
but also of Chinese. In addition he had a great literary gift. All this 
made his translations of Buddliist texts attractive and popular, and 
helped in the coiTect interpretation of Buddhism. He left behind 
a very large number of Chinese disciples, some of whom were peo¬ 
ple ot great renown. 

Kum^ajiva seems to have attracted a large number of Kashmirian 
scholars, probably his personal friends, to China. Gautama Sahgha- 
bhuti came to China in a.d. 381 and worked up to 384. Gautama 
Sahghadeva came in 384 and was in China till the end of the cen¬ 
tury. Punyatrata and his pupil Dharmayasas came about the same 
time, collaborated and Kumarajiva in the work of translation, and 
remained in China even after the latter’s death. Buddhayasas came 
in A.D. 406, collaborated with Kumarajiva till 413, and then went to 
South China. Gunavarman, formerly a prince of Kashmir, came to 
South China in a.d. 431 by the sea route and spent his life there in 
translating Buddhist texts and propagating Buddhism. 

The fifth and sixth centuries saw also a number of Buddhist scho¬ 
lars from other parts of India: Dharmakshema, who came in a.d. 414 
and worked till 432. Gunabhadra, who came in 435 and worked till 
468, Paramartha, who came in 546 and worked till 569, Vimokshasena 
and Jinagupta, who came in 557 and worked till 600. There was a 
host of other scholars, too, who had come to China in the same 
period. Considerable parts of the Buddhist canon, mostly Sanskrit, 
were rendered into Chinese through the untiring zeal of these scho¬ 
lars. Interest was also created among the Chinese scholars them¬ 
selves in the work, and they started to take part in the work either 
independently or as collaborators. 

Some famous Indian Buddhist scholars came to China during the 
first part of the Tang period. The first to come was Prabhakara- 
mitra, a noted Professor of Nalanda, who first went to the kingdom 
of the Turks in Central Asia, and then proceeded to China in A.Dk 
626. He translated a number of Buddhist texts into Chinese, was 
highly honoured by the Emperor, and surrounded by a numl^r of 
admirers. He died in China in 633. Next to come was Bodhuiichi 
of South India. He was a scholar of great repute in India and was 
Jiving most probably in the Chalukya court. The Chinese envoy to 
rutor in 692 invited BocBiiruchi to China. He reach®d 
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China by the sea route in 693. A board of translators was officially 
appointed to help him in translating Buddhist texts into Chinese. He 
worked incessan&y till his death in 727 and left behind 53 large 
volumes of translations. The great prestige he had won at die 
Chinese court is shown by the following event. It was on the occa¬ 
sion of his translation of the great Mahayana work Ratnakuta, 
which was started in 706 and completed in 713. His Chinese bio¬ 
graphers tell us that the Emperor was present when the translatioD 
was made and took down notes with his own hand. It was a unique 
occasion on which all the chief fimctionarios and die queens and the 
other women of the palace were present. The board set up to help 
Bodhiruchi consisted of Indian as well as Chinese scholars. 

Three great Indian Buddhist scholars also came to China in this 
period. They are famous in the history of Chinese Buddhism and 
Buddhist literature for having introduced a new form of Buddhism 
which is called Tantrayana. The three scholars were Subhakara- 
simha, Vajrabodhi and his disciple Amoghavajra. Subhakarasiriiha, 
who claimed decent from Amritodana, the uncle of Sakyamuni, was 
in Nalanda. He came to China in 716 with a collection of manus¬ 
cripts and remained in China till his death in 735. Vajrabodhi was 
the son of king Iswavarman of Central India. He studied Buddhism 
at Nalanda and Valabhl and then went to South India where he was 
for some time the teacher of the Pallava king Narasimha-potavar- 
man. He next went to Ceylon, and came to China in 720, carrying 
presents from die king of Ceylon to the Emperor of China. He had 
a great personality and successfully introduced mystic Buddhism 
among the Chinese. He translated a number of mystic texts and 
died in China in 732. His disciple Amoghavajra, who was all the 
time with him, continued die work of the master. He came to Ceylon 
for a short while to collect new manuscripts, and worked incessantly 
in China till his death in 774. He has left behind nearly a hundred 
translations of Buddhist texts in Chinese. Amoghavajra was practi¬ 
cally the last great Indian scholar to have come to China. We get a 
number of names of Indian scholars who went to China between 970 
and 1036; they even translated a fairly large number of Sanskrit texts, 
but they are mostiy shadowy figures. They were not interpreters of 
Indian culture in China like their illustrious predecessors. They re¬ 
present only an effort to carry on the old tradition before the cur¬ 
tain was finally dropped on this glorious chapter of Indian history. 

2. Chinese Scholars in India 

The period under survey also saw a large number of Chinese schot* 
lars, some of diem great personalities, coming to India with a view 
to establish closer cultural connections between the two countries. 
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Hiis shows tiiat it was not quite a one-way traffic. The Chinese 
themselves were taking a real interest in India and Indian culture. 
It was towards the end erf the fourth century that a famous Chinese 
scholar named Tao-ngan started impressing his pupils with the need 
of going to India to get a first-hand knowledge of the country and 
study the Buddhist religion under Indian teachers. The first among 
the enterprising monks was Fa-hien. Four other monks—^Hui-king, 
Tao-king, Hui-ying, and Hui-wei—^volunteered to accompany him. 
Another party which had started for India independently joined them 
on the way. The party consisted of Che-yen, Hui-kien, Seng-shao, 
Pao-yun, and Seng-king. They started on their journey in a.d. 399. 
Among these enterprising monks only two, Fa-hien and Pao-yun, 
succeeded in completing their journey and Irft accounts of their tra¬ 
vels. Both of them came by the Central Asian routes to India, but 
Fa-hien returned to China by the sea route. Fa-hien spent more 
than ten years in India, visiting most of the principal Buddhist cen¬ 
tres in the North. He studied Buddhism in various places, copied a 
number of texts with his own hands, and collected a number of other 
texts. He learnt Sanskrit, and on his return to China translated 
many of the texts into Chinese The next Chinese visitor to India 
was Song-yun, an official envoy of the Empress of the Wei dynasty. 
He accompanied in 518 a Bud^ist monk, Hui-sheng, who was charg¬ 
ed by the Empress to offer presents on her behalf of the Buddhist 
monasteries in Ud^iyana (Swat Valley) and Gandh^a (Peshawar). 
Song-yun and his party did not visit other parts of India and return¬ 
ed in 522. 

The Tang period saw the largest number of Chinese pilgrims in 
India. The first and the foremost was Hiuan Tsang who started on 
his journey in 629, and after visiting the important countries in Cen¬ 
tral Asia, ultimately reached India. He visited almost all the prin¬ 
cipal kingdoms in Northern and Southern India and collected i^or- 
mation on ^ such distant parts of the country as Nepal, Ceylon, 
Further India, etc. He made personal contacts with two powerful 
rulers of India—king Harsha of Kanauj and his ally king Bhaskara- 
varman of Kamarupa. He passed five yeans in the University of Na- 
landa in studying various systems of Buddhist philosophy and estab¬ 
lishing personal relation with the great Indian teachers. He returned 
to China in 645 to publish the most complete account of India ever 
written in Chinese. His mastery over Indian language and literature 
also enabled him to give audioritative translations of a very large 
number ctf texts of the Buddhist canon. 

Hiuan Tsang was followed by an official envoy Wang hiuan-ts'e 
who was entrusted with four different missions to India between 645 
and 664. In 645 he was sent with ambassador Li Yi-piao to king 
Harsha of Kanauj. This was in return for a mission which king 
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Harsha had sent to the Chinese Emperor. Wang'Hiuan-ts’o return^ 
ed to China in 647 to be sent back to India immediately on a second 
o£Bciai mission. On his arrival at the capital, Wang-hiuan-tse found 
that Harsha had died and that his minister had usurped the throne. 
As noted above, the Chinese mission was ill treated by the 
usurper, and this induced Wang-hiuan-tse to seek for Nepalese and 
Tibetan help to fight the usurper, who was ultimately deteated and 
taken to China as prisoner. VVang-huian-tse came to India for the 
third time in 657 to bring back home an Indian Yogi who had been 
sent by an Indian king to the Chinese court to prepare for the Em¬ 
peror the medicine for longevity. Wang-hiuan-tse came to India 
in 664 for the fourth time to take back home a Chinese pilgrim named 
Hiuan-chao whom he had previously met in India. Wang-hiuan-tse 
wrote a very comprehensive account of India which unfortunately 
survives only in fragments. 

The Chinese texts have preserved the biographies of 60 other 
Chinese monks who came to India during the second half of die 
seventh century. Most of them were ordinary pious monks who came 
to pay homage to the Buddhist holy places and, thus, to acquire merit. 
The example of Hiuan Tsang had aroused in their hearts a fervent 
longing to visit India. Most of them came by the sea route and 
many lived in India for life. One of them, Hiuan-cho, is also men¬ 
tioned in the official accounts. He came to India about 650 by the 
Tibet route, visited the holy places in North India, and ultimately 
settled in Nalanda for the study of Buddhist philosophy. He was 
met by Wang-Hiuan-tse in the course of his third visit to India. He 
went back to China in 664 with the official envoy but was soon sent 
back to India by the Emperor to collect rare medicines for him. He 
came back by the Tibet route. On the completion of his mission 
he tried to go back to China, but it was impossible for him to do so, 
as all the overland routes had been closed. The Arabs had blocked 
the Central Asian routes and Tibet had declared war on Chino. He, 
therefore, stayed in India for the rest of his life. 

The last great Chinese pilgrim to come to India was I-tsing. Next 
to Hiuan Tsang he was the greatest Buddhist scholar in China. He 
undertook his journey to India in 671. He did not come directly 
to India, but first went to Srivijaya (Sumatra), which had become a 
veiy important centre of Buddhist learning in this period under the 
Sailendra kings. He passed a few years there studying Buddhism 
under competent scholars. The flourishing condition of Buddhism in 
Srivijaya is reflected in his famous book Nan-hai-ki-km-nei'-fa-ch^ttant 
"Record of Buddhist Religion as practised in the South Sea Islands”. 
I-tsihg then came to India and stayed in the Nalanda University for 
ten years till ^5. He returned to China with a collection <» 400 
maatearipts of Buddhist texts. 
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liie last Chinese visitor to India of the Tang period was Wu-k ong. 
He was sent cm an official mission in 751 to escort an ambassador 
who had come from the kingdom of Kapisa to China. While in 
Gandhara he was ccmverted to Buddhism. He then visited the dif¬ 
ferent h(dy places and passed a number of years in Kashmir in the 
study of Buddhism. He returned to China in 790. 

After a long period of silence, there was a resumption of cultural 
contact on the Chinese side in the Song period. A number of Chinese 
monks came to India between 950 and 1039. Their names are pre¬ 
served in the Chinese Buddhist Encyclopaedias, but wc do not know 
much about them. Their names are also traced in a few Chinese 
inscriptions discovered at Bodhgaya. A good number of them came 
on an official mission to offer homage either on behalf of the Emperor 
or the Empress to the holy places in India, or to make other presents 
on their l^half to the Buddhist establishments, specially that of 
Bodhgaya. 

3. Indian Culture in China 

The activities of the Indian Buddhist scholars who had gone to 
China, and the Chinese monks who had come to India, between 300 
and 1030, were extremely fruitful in the dissemination of Indian cul¬ 
ture in China. China for all practical pursposes became a cultural 
colony eff India. It was not merely in the field of Buddhist religion 
and literature but also in all other spheres oi cultural life: philoso¬ 
phy, art, sciences, medicine, etc. 

The Chinese Buddhist literature, which is mainly a literature trans¬ 
lated from Indian sources through the untiring efforts of the Bud¬ 
dhist scholars, both Indian and Chinese, through centuries, constitu¬ 
tes one-third of the ancient Chinese classics. Although an under¬ 
standing of this literature requires a specialised study, still it had its 
influence on the development of Chinese literature itself. Some of 
the great translators like Dharmaraksha and Kumarajiva had used a 
popular language as the vehicle of their translations as opposed to 
the hi^-browed style of the literati. This inspired writers of popu¬ 
lar novels in medieval times, and such novels, although condemned 
by the ancient literati, have been acclaimed as the real literature of 
andent China by modem scholars. This popular Chinese literature 
also borrowed from the Buddhist stmy books many elements such as 
the method of delineation (rf stories, method of drcling narration, 
the Buddhist ethics which had got mixed up with the popular belief, 
etc. 

The Chinese Buddhist classics represent the most comprehen^’e 
cdlectioii of Buddhist canonical lit«rature in any language. The 
BSk ItoEtuie represents tibe literature of only one school— the Thera 
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v^a school. The Tibetan translations represent mainly the literature 
of the Mula-Sarvastivada school and later mystic schools. But the 
Chinese translations contain the literature of five Hmayana schools 
such as Sarvastivada, Mula-Sarvastivada, Mahasaahghika, Mahf^asa- 
ka, and Dharmaguptaka, in addition to the entire literature of MaHa- 
yana including that of its later philosophical schools—Madhyamika 
and Yogachara. Although the work of translation had started from 
the first century a.d., the greater bulk of the translation belongs to 
the period under survey. 

The art, whidi developed in China, through Buddhism, in this 
period, is still her greatest legacy in this domain. There were three 
chief centres of Buddhist art in China—Tun-huang, Yun-kang and 
Long-men. There were, besides, numerous other centres, but they 
were less important. The relics of Buddhist art at Tun-huang are 
found in the famous Caves of Thousand Buddhas situated in the hills 
near Tun-huang in the province of Kansu. A series of over 500 
caves, excavated at various times between a.u, 400 and 1000, cons¬ 
titute a sort of museum of Buddhist sculpture and painting of dif¬ 
ferent ages. The early period represents predominantly the art 
traditions of India, of the Gandhara school in sculpture and of Ajan- 
fa and Bagh in painting. The later periods represent a gradual 
Chinese adaptation of these foreign traditions culminating in a purely 
Chinese Buddhist art. The Buddhist caves of Yun-kang and Long- 
men in North China also present the same features on a smaller scalfi. 
These Buddhist caves clearly bear the stamp of Indian artists in the 
earlier period (400-600), and historical records confirm it. We know 
definitely that many of the caves were excavated and embellished 
under the supervision of Indian Buddhists. The Chinese pilgrims 
like Hiuan Tsang and Wang-Hiuan-tse were particular in bringing 
from India pieces of Buddhist sculpture and also drawings with a 
view to supply models to the Chinese artists. The influence of such 
models is traceable in many Buddhist images in the ancient mcmas- 
teries of China. Canons of Indian iconography were translated into 
Chinese for the guidance of the Chinese artists, and Indian princi¬ 
ples of aesthetics were adopted in China. So far as Buddhist archi¬ 
tecture is concerned, it is believed by many that the pagoda type 
of temples widi superimposed stories was introduced from India. The 
vestiges of this type of temples are fmmd in many parts of India. In 
various centres of Buddhism in Central Asia such temples were built 
in imitation of Indian tem^es. Temples of this type began to be con¬ 
structed in China in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

Indian music was known and practised in China in the sixth and 
seventh centuries, It was first introduced in die court by Indian 
musicians who had settled in Kucha. Later on Indian ordiestral 
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parties were directly invited to China to give demonstrations of their 
music. We are told by the Chinese historians that at one time Indian 
music became so popular among the princes and the nobles that it 
had to be banned by an ofiBcial order. 

Indian systems of medicine, astronomy, and mathematics were 
known in China and practised. Although the number of medical 
texts translated from Sanskrit into Chinese is very few, Indian influ¬ 
ence on the Chinese medical system is clearly demonstrated by the 
occurrence of numerous Indian drugs in the Chinese phannacopoeia. 
Numerous fragments of Sanskrit medical texts have been discovered 
from various parts of Central Asia, and it is very likely that such texts 
were also carried to China. Medicine being a practical science, it 
was not so much the translation of texts Siat was needed as the 
practical use of new drugs. We know with what craziness some of 
the Chinese pilgrims were in the habit of collecting rare medicinal 
herbs in India. 

A number of treatises on astronomy and mathematics were 
translated into Chinese in the sixth and seventh centuries. The 
Chinese court, since ancient times, was very particular in preparing 
official calendars for the guidance of state rites, and used to have 
a permanent astronomical board for this purpose. It was towards 
the end of the seventh century that the Indian method of calculation 
was found to be more accurate than the old Chinese method. Hence 
there was a need for translating Indian astronomical texts. Under 
the Tang, three Indian astronomers named Gautama, Kasyapa and 
Kum^a were officially appointed on the astronomical boards, and 
several members of their families prepared official calendars for a 
number of years. 

Thus, the Indian influence on Chinese culture was not a super¬ 
ficial one, merely exerted in the religious sphere by a band of 
zealous Buddhist missionaries. It went much deeper and created 
a strong feeling of sympathy and respect in the Chinese mind for 
India and her culture. It was much more stable than a political 
conquest and left indelible marks on Chinese life that have not been 
effaced even after long centuries of isolation of the two countries. 

III. INDIA AND TIBET 

Tibet emerged as a powerful kingdom in the beginning of Ae 
seventh century under its able ruler Sroh-btsan-Sgam-po. Its eariier 
histmy is stfll shrouded in mist. ’Ihe Tibetan people are composed 
of a number of nomadic tribes, called Kiang in Chinese history 
whidi were moving about on Ae western border of China and 
canrying on continuous wars with her even during the fint f^ 
tuiies of the Christian era. It was J^bably !n this period that th<^ 
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infiltrated into Tibet proper and founded principalities in various 
parts of the countiy. What relations, if any, they had with India 
during that period is not known, but it is quite likely that they had 
come in contact with Indian culture in course of their peregrinations 
in Central Asia, It is difficult to say whether the Kiangs of the 
Chinese history belonged to the same nomadic race as the Kaah- 
bojas mentioned in Indian literature. A relation between the two 
is, however, not quite unlikely. Western Tibet, specially Ladakh, 
had contacts with Kashmir since very early times. It belonged to 
the Kusha^a empire as is proved by the Khalatse inscription of the 
year 187 of Wima Kadphises. The wide popularity of the story of 
a mythical king Cesar (Caesar) in different parts of Tibet might be 
due to a certain amount of Kushana infiltration in Tibet from the 
west under Kanishka, who was the onlv Asiatic ruler to have adopt¬ 
ed the title of Caesar (Kaisara). 

The early accounts of Tibet are mixed up with legends. The most 
reliable of them says that one thousand years after the Nirvana of 
the Buddha there was the first king in Tibet called Gnah-ldiri-btsan- 
po. Twenty-six generations after him there was the king Khri Thot- 
hori-snan-btsan. In his time the law of the Buddha first reached Tibet. 
Fifth in descent from him was king Srong-btsan-Sgam-po, with whran 
aU the great works of civilization in Tibet started. The legends con¬ 
nect the first mythical ruler Gnah-khri-btsan-po with the dynasty of 
king Prasenajit of India. This is evidently a later Buddhist inven¬ 
tion. For all practical purposes we may believe that Tibet came in 
contact with India under king Thothori, who lived four generations 
before Srong-btsan and may be placed about a.d. 500. Buddhism 
might have made its way in certain parts of Tibet in this period, 
especially from Kashmir and Nepal. Srong-btsan was bom in 569 and 
was on the throne from a.d. 622 to 650. He not only founded the 
first Tibetan empire by bringing together all the tribes, but was also 
responsible for many outetanding improvements. Tibet had no writ¬ 
ing. So the emperor sent the son of Anu of the Thonmi tribe 
(Thonmi Sambhota) with 16 others to India in order to study the art 
of writing. On the completion of his study, Thonmi Sambhota de¬ 
vised an alphabet for the Tibetan language consisting of 30 conso¬ 
nants and 4 vowels, based on. the Indian writing, but adapted to the 
needs of the Tibetan language. Thonmi also composed works on 
grammar which were highly honoured by the king. Buddhism was 
propagated in the capital, and monasteries were built at Lhasa and 
other places. The next important act of king Srong-btsan was to 
establish relations with Nepal and China. He married the daughter 
of king Am^uvarman of Nepal and also a Chinese imperil princess, 
and thus established matrimonial rdations with the two nm^bour- 
bBi^ tountrifts. jBoth the queens were Buddhists^ and it was they 
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patrf^ed the spread of Buddhism in Tibet. The Buddhist church 
of Tibet in later times came to regard king Srong-btsan as the in¬ 
carnation of Avalokite^vara and his two queens as two Taras one 
the Green Tara and the other the White T^a. King Srong-btsan is 
also credited with great political reforms based on the fundamental 
principles of Buddhism. During the reign of Srong-btsan, Tibet 
plapd a very important part in the relations between India and 
China not only by opening a shorter route connecting the two coun¬ 
tries but also by offering facilities to the Buddhist travellers. 

The period immediately following the death of Srong-btsan is dark, 
and very little is known about the progress of Buddhism and Indian 
culture in Tibet. It is with the rise of king Khri-srong-lde-btsan 
(755-797) that we again hear of great activities in this direction. 
We are told by the most reliable account, in which legend does 
not play any part, that the king Khri-sroiig invited a great teacher 
named ‘Lotus-bom’ (Padmasambhava) and KamalaMa and other 
Siddhas along with Vairochanarakshita, Nagendrarakshita of Khon 
etc.—^in all seven men—^who translated the teachings of the law. 
We are further told that during his reign Buddhism was firmlv 
established in Tibet, and that other Panditas, along with masters 
of translations, also translated the teachings of the Law. King Khri- 
srong is regarded by all sources as an incarnation of MafijusT. He 
became the most enthusiastic patron of Buddhism and adopted it 
as the state religion. His invitation, to Padmasambhava and Kamala- 
slla from India is told in other accounts with a good deal of super¬ 
natural colouring. The fact is that the new king wanted to patronise 
Buddhism and to suppress the old Bon religion which was the 
strength of the recalcitrant nobility. He found in Padmasambhava 
and Kamalaslla very capable teachers to help him in that direction. 
The first systematic translation of the Buddhist canon started at 
this time. The seven teachers who helped the Indian scholars are 
known from other sources, too. They were Manjusn of Ba, Deven- 
dra and Tsan, Kumudika of Tan, Nagendra of Khon, Vairochana 
of Pa-k’or, Bin chen-chog of Ma, and Katana of Lan. They were 
the first seven Tibetan monks of the Sarvastivada school to be 
ordained by Padmasambhava. This shows that in spite of the great 
activities of Thonmi Sambhota and the two Buddhist queens ^ of 
king Srong-btsan in the earlier period, the progress of Buddhism, 
just before this period, was not very great, and Buddhism became 
an estabUshed religion in Tibet cwilv under Khri-srong. The foun¬ 
dation of the famous monastery of Bsam-yas, modelled after the 
Mahavihara of Odantapuri, is placed in this period. 

The immediate successors of Khri-srong were quite friendly to¬ 
wards Buddhism, but reign is not diaracierised by «ny great 
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event in the history of Tibetan Buddhism. It was king Khri Ral- 
pa-can (804-816) who was the next zealous patron of the new reli¬ 
gion. In his time a great effort was made to continue the work of 
translation of the Buddhist texts. A number of Indian scholars of 
repute had come to Tibet in this period and helped in the work of 
translation. The Tibetan sources mention the following names: 
Jinamitra, Surendrabodhi, ^ilendrabodhi, and Bodhimitra. Among 
the Tibetan scholars there were personalities of note: Ratnarakshita, 
Dharma^Tla, Jnanasena, Jayarakshita, Manjusiivarman, Ratnendra- 
4ila and others. 

Ral-pa-can was succeeded by the notorious gLandar-ma (836-842) 
who carried on a vehement persecution of Buddhism in collaboration 
with the Bon priests and nobles. Buddhism practically disappeared 
as a result of this persecution except probably in die western part of 
the country, and for about two centuries no special Buddliist activi¬ 
ties are heard of in Tibet. It was in the middle of the eleventh cen¬ 
tury that Buddhism was again restored in Tibet through the efforts 
of the great Indian teacher AtTsa DTpamkara. AtTsa was bom about 
A.D. 980 in a royal family of Bengal, but he joined the Buddhist 
church at a very early age. He studied under great scholars in the 
Mahavihara of Vikramasila. He was invited to Tibet several times, 
but at first turned doivn the invitation. He travelled in various coun¬ 
tries, and we are told even went to SuvamadvTpa, to studv under 
famous teachers of that land. It was after his return from that land 
that he accepted the Tibetan invitation, though he was then 59 years 
of age. He started on his journev through Nepal accompanied bv a 
number of his disciples, both Indian and Tibetan. He'entered Tibet 
from the west and started his Tibetan campaign from the great 
establishment of Tholing. He then moved from province to province, 
converting people everywhere. In the course of his travels he visited 
the provinces of U, Tsang, and Xham. DTpamkara lived in Tibet for 
the rest of his life and died at the a^'e of 73 (r. ^.T>. 1053). This time 
the cultural conquest of Tiliet was final. Buddhism was not to be 
ousted again through the caprices of its nobles and rulers. 

The subsequent period saw the arrival of Indian scholars in various 
parts of Tibet In a continuous flow. Tibetan scholars are found in die 
great monasteries of Eastern India, specially in the Mahaviharas of 
Vikramasila, OdantapurT, lagaddala, etc., and also n the great mons- 
teries of Nepal, devoted to the study of Buddhist literature and 
engaged in its translation. 
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The geographical continuity of the north-west of India with Eastern 
[ran and Central Asia, and the contacts, in pre-historic times, of the 
Indus valley with a wide area of a fairly advanced culture extending 
right up to the eastern Mediterranean, is now well-known. Trade by 
sea between India and the West goes back to a very great antiquity. 
There is a large volume of evidence, numismatic and literary, bear¬ 
ing witness to the varying fortunes of a continuous trade ^tweeo 
India and the Roman empire by land as well as by sea. Strabo, the 
anonymous author of the Periplus of the Erijthrean Sea, Pliny, and 
Ptolemy clearly mark different stages in the increasing knowledge of 
the East that was spreading in the Roman empire. India remained 
an important intermediary between the West and China, the carriers 
between Malabar and Malaya being the large ships (Colandia) of 
Malaya and Coromandee/rarelv Greek or even Chinese vessels; and 
the Greeks touched India on their way to China as is shown by the 
Indian wares which, as the Chinese records show, they brought to 
Chiha from time to time.l The old canal leading to Arsinoe (Suez 
canal) was cleared out by Trajan, and another was opened between 
the Nile and the Gulf of Suez. He established a Roman fleet on the 
Red Sea for the defence of the trade with India against pirates. 
There was a Roman temple at Muziris on the Malabar coast, and it 
has been plausibly suggested that its foundation was connected with 
a naval expedition sent by Trajan against the pirates on that coast 
The period from the accession of Trajan to a time shortly preceeding 
the death of Marcus Aurelius was the period of Rome’s most widely 
spread, if not her most intense, commercial intercourse wiih India 
and China. Trajan’s gold coins along with Hadrian’s and one of the 
elder Faustina have been bound at Nellore, and one of Trajan at 
Athiral in the Cuddapah district indicating the extension of trade to 
the east coast of India.2 Ptolemy used for his description of the Indian 
seas accounts of merchants based on their recent of contemporaneous 

1 E. H. Wanningtraa, The Commerce BeHveen the Homn Empire end indkt. 
Cambridge, 19^, p. IS®. 

2 im, p. 98, 
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visite to India, and his emporium was a legal mart in India where 
foreign trade was officially allowed and taxed.s He enumerates neariy 
forty inland places in the Tamil kingdoms and gives plenty of 
about the Andhras. The chief towns of the Tamils are given with 
remarkable acctuacy and the Roman trade with South India was 
more prosperous than ever at the end of the first century a.d. and in 
the second, Roman subjects being resident in all the three Tamil 
states.4 Trajan, Hadrian, Pius and Elagabalus received Indian em¬ 
bassies, and the coin hoards in India and the Indian traders in Egypt 
show how close the connection was.5 The Kushanas by their unify¬ 
ing conquests helped to open up commerce by land between the 
Roman empire and India, and to gain due prominence in this trade 
fOT the north-west of India, within easy reach from several directions. 
When Vespasian (a.d. ^-79) took steps to stop the export of Roman 
gold coins to India, Kadphises II stepped in and created a half-Roman 
currency of his own acceptable to the Greeks and Syrians, and cal¬ 
culated to establish trade with the West on a sound economic basis. 
A coin of Menander with one of Vespasian found at Tenby in Pem¬ 
brokeshire invokes the vision of a Graeco-Roman merchant visiting 
both India and Britain in pursuit of trade. Other North Indian coins 
and their imitations have been found in Scandinavia and there are 
relics of eastern trade along the Oxus-Caspian route.6 

In the third century there was a falling off in the trade, and for a 
time India, though mudi written about in the west, faded away into 
a land of fancy and fable, India and Indians often coming to mean 
Ethiopia and the Auxumites or even South Arabia and its people.7 
At his triumph in 274 Aurelian is said to have received ambassadors 
from India among other countries. There was a revival of trade in 
the fourth century after the firm establishment of Constantinople and 
the Eastern Empire; but there could be no comparison with Ae ear¬ 
lier phase of the first two centuries. Roman coins reappear in South 
India as well as in the North from Constantius, and increase in the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Constantine received an Indian embassy 
in die last year of his life, and Julian (361-3) received embassies from 
Indian tribes, the people of Maldive.s and the Ceylonese—Ceylon 
having become the Centre of Hindu trade in Indian seas. That South 
Indian products found their way even to Rome at this period is seen 
from Alaric demanding and getting (in a.d. 408) 3,000 pounds of 
pepper as part of the ransom of Rome, besides 4,000 silk robes. 
Gold coins of Hieodosii, Marcian, Leo I, Zeno, Anastasisus I, and 

3 Ibid., pp. 101, 107. 

4 Ibid., p. 116. 

5 C'AH. XXI. p. 247. 

6 Wuittinglon, op. ctt., pp. SOl^tt, 

7 Ibid., p. 187, 
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Justinus I (518), ahd many copper coins (rf Arcadius, Honimus and 
others appear in South India and Ceylon, probably brou^t by inter¬ 
mediaries, though Sewell holds that the presence of Roman agents 
In Madurai is attested by copper coins found all over the place in 
two types—an original Roman fabric and a local imitation of it 
These conditions continued more or less unchanged till the Arab 
conquest of Syria, Egypt and Persia in the seventh century a.d. when 
a new era oiiened.s 

As for North India, stray discoveries of later imperial coins diere 
reflect the activity of Palmyra in promoting trade by land. The luxu¬ 
ries of Commodus (a.d. 180-193), the excesses of Elagabalus and the 
commercial efforts of Alexander Sevenis (223-235) might have brought 
about a revival of trade, but the chief gainer was Palmyra. The Par¬ 
thian empire under the Persian Sassanids developed commerce, and 
controlled the Persian gulf as well as the land routes and the silk 
trade. Only in Northern India reached by land, especially in Ben¬ 
gal, have Romjui coins from Gordian (a.d. 238) to Constantine been 
found. A coins of Theodosius (a.d, 378-95) also comes from the 
North besides five gold coins of Theodosius, Marcian and Leo in a 
stupa at Iladda near* Jelalabad.9 Indijin philosophy, it is generally 
admitted, exercised some influence on the development of Neo-Pla¬ 
tonism. The presence of an Indian colony in the valley of the Uppei 
Euphrates and its destniction by Christians early in the fourth cen¬ 
tury is attested by the Syrian writer Zenob. He mentions the exist¬ 
ence of Hindu temples built by an Indian colony settled in the can¬ 
ton of Taron to the west of lake Van as early as the second centurv 
B.O., about A.D. 304 St. Greporv ai^pearcd before these temnles. and 
in spite of heroic defence by the Indians, he defeated them and 
broke the two images of gods which were 12 and 15 cubits hiph.Sa 
Akbar was quite justified in putting Christianity in the same class 
with orthodox Islam for its intolerance. 

Typical in some ways of the Byzantine trade by sea was the ‘Crot- 
cheh' Monk’ f:o.sinas Indikopleiistes (the man who sailed to India), 
who was a merchant in his early days and whose business seems to 
have taken him to many places on the Persian Gulf, on the west 
coast of India and as far east as Ceylon, though some doubt if he 
visited India at all. He wrote in a.d. 550 a bwk called Christian 
Topography. Its main purpose was, in the words of Gibbon, *to con¬ 
fute the impious heresy of those who maintain that the earth is a 
globe and not a flat oblong table as is represented in the Scriptures*. 
He speaks of Christian churches in Ceylon, often citing a merchant 

8 Ibid,, pp. l.-Jg-IO, ’Roman coins found in India', JRAS. 1904, osp. pp. 607 f. 

9 JHAS, 1904, p. 300. Nsw History of the Indian Peoph, VI, 

Or ibid., pp. 339-40, 
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Sopatros who had been to Ceylon, and in several districts on the west 
coast of India. He says that the bishop under whose care these 
Christians were, had been ordained in Persia. He was the first and 
the only ancient writer to enunciate the truth that beyond China on 
the east is the Ocean. There is noth'ng in the iniormation he gives 
about India or Ceylon which he could not have learnt from Sopatros 
and other travellers. 10 

Severus Sobokht, a teacher and titular bishop in a Christian monas¬ 
tery on the Euphrates, in one fragment of his works dated a.d. 662, 
says this: T will omit all discussion of the science of the Hindus, a 
people not the same as Syrians ('he was defending Syrians against 
Greek arrogance); their subtle discoveries in this science of astrono¬ 
my, discoveries that are more ingenious than those of the Greeks and 
the Babylonians; their valuable methods of calculation; and their 
computing that surpasses description. I wish only to say that this 
computation is done by nine signs. If those who believe, because 
they speak Greek, that they hav e reached the limits of science should 
know these things they would be convinced that there are also others 
who know something.’^ 

The Christian bishop is doubtless referrine to the principle of the 
place value of the first nine numbers which together with the use 
of the zero considerably simplified arithmetical calculations. Arva- 
bhatta mentions the system in his Arijnbhatitja and applies it to the 
extraction of square and cube roots. He was well posted in the con¬ 
temporary Greek astronomy of Alexandria and in the work and me¬ 
thods of his predecessors in India, but reached independent conclu¬ 
sions from his own researchers. He ga\'e a value for tr more accurate 
than anv suggested before, and his work registered similar progresc 
in Algebra and Trigonometry. India did indeed owe something to 
Greece in astronomy as in some other sciences and arts; but as Se- 
bokht pointed out, it was by no means a one-way traffic. 

The rise and rapid progress of Islam in the seventh and eighth 
centuries drew the East and West much closer than any force had 
vet done, and opened out numerous channels of intercourse, both 
material and spiritual. Travel and trade increased when the first 
shocks of war subsided, and we possess a more complete record of 
the transactions of the age, thanl« to the writings of Arab travellers, 
geographers and historians. The earlv Arab geographers gained from 
India the notion that there was a world centre which they styled arin. 
a corruption of the name of the Indian town Uiiavini where there 
was an astft>nomical observatory and on the meridian of which the 

10 See Ltistner in Tmtiel and TraoeUers of the Middle Ages, ed. A. P. Newton, 
fAmdaiw 1026, pp. 34-5. 

U Pi El .Maifiemfltka, Lcm^, 1*. IfKWfl* 
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‘world Cupola’ or ‘Summit’ was supposed to be.i2 Abul Kasim 
UbaiduUah bin Abdullah, better known as Ibn Khurdadhbih, was one 
of the earliest of these Arab writers. His ancestors had been Ma- 
gians of Persian descent before they embraced Islam. He was Diiec> 
tor of Post and Intelligence service in Media and initiated road books 
and itineraries with his Kitab d-Masdik Wd Mamdik {Book of 
Routes and Kingdoms) first published in a.d. 846, but revised subse* 
qucntly till at least 885. Abu ‘Ali Ahmad, better known as Ibn 
Rustih, also of Persian origin (c a.d. 903), compiled a work called 
Ah-a *Lak d-Nafisah {Precious bags of travelling provisions); Abu 
Bakr bin Muhammad, better known as Ibn AbFakih al-Hamdani 
composed in the same year his Kitah-d Buldan {Book of Countries), 
a comprehensive geography often cited by al-Masudi and Yakut. 
About 950 Abu Ishak Ibrahim, better known as al-Istakhi produced 
his Masalik Wd-Mamdik {Routes and Kingdoms) with coloured 
maps for each country. At his request Ibn Hawkd (943-977), who 
travelled as far as Spain revised the maps and text of his geography; 
he later rewrote the whole book and issued it under his own name.13 
Abu-al-Hasan Ali bin Husain, known as al-Masudi, ‘the Herodotus 
of the Arabs’ followed the topical method instead of the dynastic 
in his history. His Muruj d-Dhahahwa Mdadin d-Jawhar {Meadows 
of Gold and Mines of Gems) brought down to 947, was a Cyclopaedia 
of history and geography.i4 Abu Zaid Hassan Sirafi of the Persian 
gulf, no great traveller himself, met many well travelled merchants 
and scholars, including the celebrated Masudi, and edited and ear¬ 
lier work Silsilat al-Tawarildi, on India and China by adding to it 
data from his own studies and talks. His predecessor, Arram bin 
al-Asbaj as-Sulami, who wrote his work {Kitab Asma JibaD {Tihamdi 
tva Makaniha), in a.d. 851 has often been identified, though wronHv, 
with merchant Sulaiman, who seems to have been only one of the 
several authorities relied on by that writer; Abu Zaid’s revision was 
made in a.d. 916.15 

^ After this brief notice of the principal sources of information on 
this interesting period, we may proceed to notice the details of the 
intercourse, material and spiritual, and give an indication of dieir 
cultural effects. In the seventh century bamboo was imported from 
India to al-Khatt, die coast of al-Bahrayan, for die shafts d lances. 
The best swords also came from India, whmice their name hindiA^ 
From the fall of Rome, the Red Sea and Persian Gulf trade was run 

12 Hitti, HUiory of Ataiw. London. 1937, p. S84. 

13 Ibid., pp. 384<SS. 

14 Ibid., p. 891. 

18 K. A. N. SmAtI, tioOom of South In#}, 1989r IT' 

18 IBtU, op. oHm p. VfSt 
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solely by Arabs and Indians for many centuries. According to Hamza 
of Ispahan and Masudi, from die fif& centuiy aj>. the ships of India 
and Ceylon were constwdy to be seen moored as hig^ up the Euph* 
rates as Hira, near Kufa, a city some forty-five miles to me S. W. of 
ancient Babylon. There was a gradual recession in the headquar¬ 
ters of die Indian and Chinese trade. From Hira it descended to 
Obulla, the ancient Apologos; from ObuUa, it was transferred to 
Basra, a nei^bouring dty; from Basra to Siraf on the northern side 
of the Persian Gulf, and thence to Kish and Hormuz.!*^ 

The partial success of Muhammad bin Kasim in anne xin g Sind to 
the Arab empire early in the eighth century brought In^an thought 
well within the horizon of Islam and helped to produce a steady 
Indian influence on the Islamic world. Wandering Indian mon1« 
were a factor of practical importance as early as the age of the Abba- 
sid calif^s of Baghdad. Jahiz {d. a.d. 866) pictures them very gra¬ 
phically and calls them Zindig monks. One of these monks preferred 
to bring suspicion of theft on himself and endure maltreatment 
rather dian betray a thieving bird, because he did not wish to be 
the cause of the death of living being. They were either Sadhus or 
Bhikshus, or those who followed their methods and example.is Bud¬ 
dhist works were translated Into Arabic under die Abbasid Caliphs 
Mansur (a.d. 754-775) and Harun (775-809) from Persian or Pahlavi 
‘ or directly from Sanskrit. Among them were Balauhcw wa Budasaf 
(Barlaam and Josaphat, being the story of the conversicm of an Indian 
prince Josaphat, Buddha, by the ascetic Barlaam), and a Budd-book 
And there was much direct contact, with Buddhist monastoies flour¬ 
ishing in Balkh, the Naubehar for instance, long before the definitive 
Muslim conquest of India in the twelfth century. Generally speak¬ 
ing several lines of Indian influence have been traced in Islam as the 
result of the early contacts between Islam and Hinduism in Sindh 
and outside India. First, in the sphere of secular popular literature, 
many a deliverance of ethical and political wisdom in the dress of 
proverbs, was taken over from the fables of India such as the Tales 
(rf the Panchatantra. The earliest literary work in Arabic that has 
come down to us is KalHah wa Dimnah (Fables of Bidpai), a transla* 
titm from Pahlavi (Middle Persian) which was itself a rendring from 
Sanskrit. The original work was brou^t to Persia frcra India, toge- 
diCT with the game of chess in the reign of Anovshirwan (531-79). 
What gives the Arabic version special significance is the fact dmt' 
die PeSan was lost, as also the Sanskrit original, thou^ the material 

17 Yule, Cathay and the Way Ttther, 1, p. 83 cited by James Homall, The Oti0na 
and Ethnkogical Significance of Indian Boat Design#; Vtt. no. 3, 1020, p. 202. 

18 Titus, Indian Idomt London, 19S0, dting Goldalher and cAm auUMritfeSy Is 
ioUowud in the wfacde of fld# pan^wph u nl aw odwedie indioated, 
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in an expended fonn is still found in die Parwhatantra. The Arabic 
version became the basis of all existing translations into some forty 
languages including, besides European tongues, Hebrew, Turkish, 
Ethiopic, Icelandic and Malay. Ihis book, intended to instruct prin¬ 
ces in the laws of pohty by means ot animal fables, was done into 
Arabic by ibn-al-Muqafta’, a Zoroastrian convert to Islam whose sus¬ 
pect orthodoxy brought about his death by fire (c. a.d. 757). Se¬ 
condly, in the field oi science, in mathematics, astronomy and astro¬ 
logy, and in medicine and magic, the secular wisdom of Islam was 
largely indebted to India. About 773 an Indian traveller introduced 
into Baghdad a treatise on astronomy, a Siddhanta (Al-Sindhindl 
which by order of al-Mansur was translated by Muhammad ibn- 
Ibrahim al-Fazari who sul)sef|uently became the first astronomer in 
Islam; the translation was matte between 796 and 808 with the aid 
ot Indian scholars. The famous al-Khwarizmi (c. 850) based his 
widely known astronomical tables (Nij) on al-Fazari’s work, and 
syncretized the Indian and Greek systems of astronomy, adding his 
own contribution at the same time. The same Indian traveller has 
also brought a treatise on mathematics by means of which the num¬ 
erals, called in Europe Arabic and by Arabs Indian (Hindi), enlered 
the Muslim world. Thirdly, tliere was a good deal of influence in 
the distinctly religious sphere ^though this was largely confined to the 
development of Sufism. Abu’l ‘Atahiya (a.i>. 748-825) was well aware 
of the doctrine of Zuhd (Asceticism) and hailed, as an example of a 
highly honoured man, the king in the garments of a beggar. Goldziher 
thinks this is in fact an image of the Buddha; that may or may not 
be, but there is little reason to doubt the influence here of the 
thought, the religious imagery of expression, and pious practices from 
bodi Buddhist and Vedantic sources. A Persian, Bayazid al-Bustami 
(875), whose grandfather was a Magian, probably introduced the 
doctrine of jam, or absorption in the personality of God. Ano'her 
Persian, al-Hallaj (the carder) was in 922 flogged, exposed on a gib¬ 
bet, then decapitated and burned by the Abbasid inquisition foi 
having declared Ana al-Hags (I am the Truth), i.e. God. His ‘cruci¬ 
fixion’ made him the great Sufi martyr. His mystic theory is made 
clear in these verses quoted in his biography: 

I am He whom I love, and He whom I love is I 

We are two souls dwelling in one body. 

When thou seest me, thou seest Him; 

And when thou seest Him, thou seest us both’. 

Al-Hallaj’s tomb in west Baghdad stands still as that of a saint.20 

19 Hltti, op. oit,, p. 308. 
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The religious practices of Sufi communities comprise ethical self¬ 
culture, ascetic meditation and intellectual abstraction much like 
Yoga, including kneosis and ecstacy. The Sufis were responsible for 
the diffusion of the rosary {subhah) among Muslims. Of Hindu origin, 
this instrument of devotion was probably borrowed by the Sufis from 
the eastern Christian churches, and not directly from India; it is first 
mentioned in Arabic literature about a.d. 810.21 
The shadow play had its origin in India and thence spread to the 
neighbouring countries to the east and west, and the Muslims got 
it from India direct or by way of Persia.22 Indian craftsmen were 
employed in building the mosque of al-Walid (Ummayyad) at Da¬ 
mascus early in the eighth century a.d.23 The Great mosque of Sa- 
marra (a.d. 850) built at a cost of 700,(XX) dinars was rectangular and 
(he multifoil arches of the windows suggest Indian influence.24 Short¬ 
ly before the middle of the tenth century, the first draft of what later 
became Atf Laylah wa-laijhili (A 'Ihoiisand and One Nights) was made 
in al-Irak. The basis of this draft prepared by al-Jashiyari (942) 
was an old Persian work llazar Ajsan (Thousand Tales) containing 
several stories of Indian origin.25 

Many terms of musical terminology in Arabic are of Indian ori- 
gin.26 Abu-al-‘Ala al-Ma’Orri (973-1057) of Northern Syria, ‘philo¬ 
sopher of poets and poet of philosophers’, went to Baghdad in 1009 
and became inoculated with the ideas of Ikhwan-al-Safa and others of 
Indian origin. The former was an eclectic school of popular philo¬ 
sophy with leanings towards Pythagorean speculations, its name 
meaning ‘the brethren of sincerity’. The appellation is presumably 
taken from the stor>' of the ringdove in Kalilah wa-Dimnm in which 
it is related that a group of animals by acting as faithful friends 
{Ikhwan-al-Safa) to one another escaped the shares of the hunter. 
The school had their centre in al-Basrah and a branch in Baghdad. 
On his return home al-Ma’arri adopted a vegetarian diet and a life 
of comparative seclusion. His late works, particularly his Luzumiy- 
ijat and Risalat-al-Ghufran (Treatise on Foreigners) reveal him as one 
who took reason for his guide and pessimistic scepticism for his phi¬ 
losophy. It was this Risalah that is claimed to have exercised a 
determining influence over Dante in his Divine Comedy, As is 
well known, the illustrious Al-Biruni (Alberuni), a Shiite with agnos¬ 
tic leanings, stayed in India at the beginning of the eleventh century, 

21 Ibid., p. 438. 

22 Ibid., p. 690. ' 

23 tbUL, p. 285. 

24 Ibid., p. 417. 

25 Ibid., p. 428. 

26 tbUL, 428. 

27 IMcL, Ip, 978 and 498. 
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was charmed by Hindu science and philosophy, and did his best to 
make it better known in the Muslim world. 

On the state of trade between Europe and Asia in the ninth cen¬ 
tury A.i>. there is a precious passage in Ibn Khurdadhbih which is 
worth reproducing.28 ‘xhe Jewish merchants speak Persian, Roman 
(Greek and Latin), Arabic and the French, Spanish and Slav langu¬ 
ages. They travel from the West to the East, and from the East to 
thh West, now by land and now by sea. They take from the West 
eunuchs, female slaves, boys, silk, furs, and swords. They embark in 
the country of the Franks on the Western sea and sail to Farama; 
there they put their merchandise on the backs of animals and go by 
land marching for five days to Colzom, at a distance of twenty para- 
sangs. Then they embark on the Eastern Sea (Red Sea) and go from 
Col^m to Hedjaz and Jidda; and then to Sind, India and China. On 
their return they bring musk, aloes, camphor, cinnamom and other 
products of the eastern countries, and return to Colzom and then to 
Farama where they take ship again on the Western Sea, some going 
to Constantinople to sell their goods, and others to the country of 
the Franks. Sometimes the Jewish merchants, in embarking on the 
Western Sea, sail (to the mouth of the Oronte) towards Antioch. At 
the end of three days’ march (from there), they reach the banks of 
the Euphrates and come to Baghdad. There they embark on the 
Tigris and descend to Obullah, whence they sau to Oman, Sind, 
India and China. The voyage is thus made without interruption’. 
In fact, it is only with the establishment of the Muslihi empire that 
the Persian Gulf, which had experienced some revival under the Sas- 
sanians, come fully into its own as the main channel of trade.29 The 
importance of Obollah (Ubullah) dates from the Sassanian times or 
even earlier; the Muslims gathered there ‘such a quantity of booty as 
had never before been seen’.'20 Ibn Khurdadhbih also mentions 
galangal (galingale) and kamala, besides porcelain, sugar-cane, pep¬ 
per, cassia, silk and musk as articles imported from the east. Masudi, 
who visited India about a.d. 916, mentions nutmegs, cloves, camphor, 
arecanuts, sandalwood and aloes wood as products of the Indian 
Archipelago. Edrisi (a.d. 1099-1186) of Sicily also mentions porce¬ 
lain, me fine cotton fabrics of the Coromandel, the pepper and car¬ 
damoms of Malabar, the camphor of Sumatra, nutmegs, the lemons 
of the Mihran (Indus), the asafoetide of Afghanistan, and cubebs 
as an import of Aden. He names Konkan as Ae country of *saf, i.e 
of the sag or teak tree. 


28 FofNgn Notices, p. 21. 

80 T. Wibon. The Perskm Gulf, Oxicsd, 1028, pp. 514. 
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The coinage dealt witfi in the last volume naturally divided itself 
into two categories, the indigenous and the foreign. The former was 
usually irregular in shape and weight, devoid of the king’s portrait, 
and artistically inferior. The latter, on the other hand, was regulai 
in size, unifmm in wei^t, usually embellished with the king’s por¬ 
trait or figure, and artistically of a high order. This distinction oet- 
ween the indigenous and foreign coinages disappears in our period 
(c. A.D. 320-985). The foreign invaders of our period could hardly 
issue any coinage that could match widi the indigenous one in artis¬ 
tic beauty, or denominational regularity. During the earlier centu¬ 
ries, the indigenous rulers were trying unsuccessfully to attain the 
standard set by die foreigners: during die present period, the case 
was exacdy die reverse. 

I. THE CXMNAGE OF THE IMPERIAL GUPTAS 
1. GENERAL OBSERVATIONS 

Our period begins with the ascendancy of the Guptas in Northern 
India. The Gupta period is usually described as the golden age of 
ancient Indian history. Whether this observation is applicable to all 
aspects of Indian life or not, there is no doubt that it is true, both 
literally and metaphorically, as far as coinage is concerned. The 
Gupta coinage marks the golden age of the ancient Indian numis¬ 
matics not merely because it was pr^ominandy in gold. In the artis¬ 
tic merit of variety and originality, it has hardly any equal in the 
coinage of ancient India. The artistic merit of some of die Indo- 
Bactrian coins is no doubt higher; but, taken as a whole, that coinage 
lacks the striking variety in types and motifs which is characteristic 
(rf the Gupta coinage. The Indo-Bactrian coins usually show on die 
obverse the bust of long; in rare cases we find the king shown 
as a horseman. On the Gupta ccrins, cm die other hand, the king is 
shown in a variety of attitudes, and with a varicsty of attributes. He 
is sometimes holding a bow, sometimes carrying a standard, and 
scmietimes wielding a batdc-axe. He is often shown in a deadly 
grapple with a tigor, a lion or a rhinocerof. Sometimes he rides a 
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horse and sometimes an elephant. Now we see him playing on a lyre, 
now feeding a ^acock, now offering a sacrifice, llie art critic wdl 
thus see a pleasing variety in Gupta coinage, which he cannot but 
admire. 

The numismatic art was remarkably creative in the Gupta Age. 
During the heyday of the Gupta Empire, no emperor was content 
with a single coin-type. Samudra-gupta and Chandra-gupta II each 
issued a number of coin-types; their number was greatlv increased 
in the reign of Kum^a-gupta I. In each type the mint-masters took 
considerable pains to avoid monotony. Thus, in the Archer type of 
Chandra-gupta II, we find almost a bewildering variety. Sometimes 
the bow is held at the top, sometimes at the middle, sometimes with 
the bow-string inwards, and sometimes with the bow string out¬ 
wards. Sometimes the bow is in the right and sometimes in the left 
hand. The name of the king Chandra is written sometimes under 
the arm, sometimes between the bow and the bow-string, and some¬ 
times outside the bow-string. 

The art of the Gupta coinage is not only of high order, it is also 
thoroughly Indian. In the beginning, owing to the conservatism so 
characteristic of Indian coinage, we find the Gupta emperors imitat¬ 
ing the coin type popularised by the later Kushanas in the Central 
Panjab. Gupta mint-masters, however, were out to Indianise this 
foreign type. The standard was replaced by the bow, Ardokhsho was 
converted into Lakshml, and king was given Indian dress and jewel¬ 
lery. Scores of new types were introduced, thoroughly national in 
sentiment,! and highly admirable in artistic merit. 

It is interesting to note that the literary renaissance of the Gupta 
period is reflected in its coinage. For the first, and alas also for the 
last time, in Indian numismatics, coin legends become metrical and 
their poetical merit was also fairly high. It is not improbable that 
some of the metrical legends on the Gupta coins were composed 
by the Gupta empeiors themselves, some of whom were probably 
good literary critics and audiors. 

The gdid coins erf the Imperial Guptas were struck initially, under 
the influence of the Kushana gold coinage, on a weight standard of 


1 V. A. Smith’s view that Gupta coinage shows considerable Roman influence is 
untenable. The view that the Giuruda standard on the Gupta coins is borrowed from 
the Roman 6urei cm hardly appeal to those who know that Guptas were Vaishnavas, 
and, therefore, revered Vishnu and is mount Garud- The BeSnagar pillar shows 
that Goru4tuihx>aia was common in India at least a century before it was introduced 
on the Roman coins. The peacock motif, which appeiars so prominently on several 
fcoins oi Kuntarl-gupta I, i« obviously due to his desire to pay numismatic homage 
to Kartikeya or Kumara after whom he was named and whose mount was peacock. 
It eta hardly be due to dorire to imitate a rare coin oi prim^ss lulia Augusta, 
vrfw Swad tteae cantnitoa oailinr. For &i^*t view, see IRAS, 1^, pp. 224. 
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about 120* 121 giaiiis. There are indications that the weight ol gold 
coinage was ^dually increased until it reached the traditional 
weight of Indian gold coin (suvar^) of 80 ratis or about 144 grains. 
This heavy weight standard was introduced in the reign of Skiuida- 
gupta. The silver coins of the Guptas followed the weight standard 
of Kshatrapa silver currency of about 30-33 grains. It is, however, 
difficult to detect any denomination scheme in the recorded weights 
of Gupta copper coins. 

The Gupta gold coins were called dinura and also suvarna. The 
silver pieces were known by the name rupaka. Sixteen of such silver 
coins were equal in value to a gold dinura, at least in the Pundravar- 
dhanabhukti area in the period of Kumaragupta I. The coins were 
supplemented by cowries in commercial transactions at least in parts 
of the empire. Fa-hien, who visited Madhyadesa (in the Gupta em¬ 
pire) probably during the reign of Chandra-gupta II, noticed that 
“in buying and selling commodities they use cowries.” 

2. chandra-gupta I 

The first two rulers of the Gupta dynasty, Gupta and Chatot- 
kacha, were mere feudatories and issued no coinage. It was started 
by Chandra-gupta I, probably at the time of his formal coronation, 
when he assumed the imperial title MahdrdfMhirdfa. Chandra- 
gupta I probably owed his imperial position in no small measure to 
the valuable help he had received from the famous Lichchhavi clan, 
besides the princess he had married. Probably the Gupta dominion 
was something like a dual kingdom in the reign of Chandra-gupta I 
and his condition is reflected in his coinage. It was confined 
to a single type showing on the obser\'e king Chandra-gupta and his 
crowned queen KumaradevI, the former apparendy oflfering the 
marriage ring to the latter. The names of both the royal consorts are 
expressly given on the obverse. The reverse shows Durga seated on 
a lion and bears the legend Lichchhavayah. 

According to J. Allan, this coin-type does not represent the coin¬ 
age df Chandra-^pta I, but is due to the desire of Samudra-gupta 
to commemorate the marriage of his parents.z Supposing that Samu¬ 
dra-gupta issued these pieces as commemorative medals, one would 
expect him to put his own name somewhere, either on the obverse 
or on the reverse. We should not forget that a commemorator is as 
anximis to disclose his own identity to commemorate the persons 
he reveres. Eucratides 1, Agathodes and others who issued comme¬ 
morative pieces, all ctf ^em took care to inscribe their own names 

2 For AUtn’s view, see CGD, Introduction, pp. l*v-l*vUi, for its refutation, see A. 
!>• Aitekar, Coinagt cf the Gupta Emptfa, p, 2S i, 
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on thenir TTie Asvamedha type coins of Samudra-gupta were com¬ 
memorative pieces, which disclose his identity by the legend aha- 
mecthaparakramah. Chandra-gupta s coinage is confined to the above 
type, partly because it was started towards the end of his reign, and 
partly because tihe political situation rendered the adoption of a 
different type inadvisable. 

3. SAMUDRA-GUPTA 

Chandra-gupta’s son and successor Samudra-Gupta had a long 
reign of about fifty years and issued coins in six different types. Of 
these the Standard type, wEich was the most common one, was a 
close copy of the late Kushana coin-type current in the Central Pan- 
jab at the beginning of the fourth century. The Gupta king appears 
in Kushwa overcoat and trousers; he is represent^ as hol^g a 
standard in his left hand, and offering, with the right hand, incense 
on an altar as on the Kushana prototype. Effort, however, is made 
to Indianise the type by giving Samudra-gupta a national head¬ 
dress. On the reverse also, though the goddess recalls the throned 
Ardokhsho of the prototype, her name is omitted and the bifuda of 
the issuer, parakrama, is inserted in its place. 

Further indianisation of the motifs can be seen in the other types 
of Samudra-gupta. The king, as his own standard-bearer, was foreign 
to Indian tradition; so the standard in his left hand was replaced 
by the bow or the battle-axe, giving rise to the Archer and the Battle- 
axe types. In the former type, which continued to be issued by 
almost all the emperors of the dynasty, the king holds the bow in the 
left hand and an arrow in the right, the Garudadhvaja being usually 
behind it. The reverse shows the throned goddess with the inscrip¬ 
tion apratirathah. In the latter type we find in front of the king, who 
holds the battle-axe in his left hand, an attendant who has apparently 
come to report the latest situation in the battle whidi the king is 
directing from a point of vantage. The reverse of this type has the 
usual throned goddess, and describes the emperor as Kritantaparaiu, 
an epithet not used for any other Gupta emperor. It is interesting to 
note that this Battle-axe also was not subsequently copied by any 
successor of Samudra-gupta. The three types, so far discussed, refer 
to Ae military aspect of Samudra-gupta’s personality and achieve¬ 
ments: and their metrical legends announce in appropriate language 
the valour and victories of the great emperor. 

Two of the other types issued by Samudra-gupta proclaim his hob¬ 
bies. The emperor was a great sportsman, and his Tiger-slayer type 
shows him shooting die tiger by hiS bow almost from a point-blank 
distance. The dress of the king on this type is Indian, and so al^ his 
jeweUecy. Coins of this type ire rare, The Allahabad inscription daims 
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that Samudra-gupta was a great musiciaa; it is but natural that he 
should have issued the Lyrist type, in whidh we find the emperor 
playing on a lyre or a lute; he is seated on a couch, probably on the 
terrace of his palace in a summer evening; for he is very scantily 
dressed. Coins of the Asvamedha type, issued by Samudra-gupta, are 
very beautiful from the artistic point. Tlie obverse shows the sacri¬ 
ficial horse in front of a yupa (sacrificial post), the representation of 
which fairly tallies with diat given in the sacred texts. It is bent at 
the end pennons fly from it over the horse, which looks noble and 
graceful, and almost resigned to its impending doom. On the reverse 
is the crowned queen standing with a chauri over her shoulder, ready 
to wait upon the sacrificial horse, as required by the sacred texts. 
The circular legends on the obverse proclaims that the emperor, who 
has conquered the earth, now wins the heaven as well by celebrating 
the Asvamedha sacrifice.3 

We have seen already how on the reverse of the Standard type 
coins the goddess Ardoldisho appeared without her name in the 
accompanyi'ng legend. The same reverse continued on the Archer 
type. Effort was made to Indianise her by supplying her with a lotus 
footstool in the Battle-axe type. In the Lyrist type she was shown 
seated on a wicker stool. 

Samudra-gupta’s coins are known so far in gold only. R. D. Banerji 
has referred to two copper coins of this emperor with Caruda in the 
upper half and his name in the lower half, the reverse being blank.4 
TTiese coins, however, have not been published, nor are their present 
whereabouts known.4* 


4. KACHA AND RlMA-GUPTA 


The identity of Kacha, who issued coins closely resembling those 
of the Standard type of Samudra-gupta, is still a matter of contro¬ 
versy. The obverse shows the king standing to left and offering sacri¬ 
fice on an altar. There is no Garudadhvaja in his front; instead, he 
holds a chakradhvaja in his right hand. The reverse has a goddess 
standing to right, with the levend sarvor^jochchhettc, which is a title 
given to Samudra-gupta in the official Gupta records of later times 
The obveree legend Kdcho gam-^miHya divmh harrmbhir-atta- 
mair-^ayati is an obvious adaptation of Samudra-gupta’s levend on 
the Ardier type, apratiratho vijitya kshitim sucharitair'—divam jayatl. 


3 It fa rS^SdMraiaJi prftWoim vijitya divam jayaty-ahfita-oSjimedhah. The rewswe 
legend fa a^oomedhajMrSkramaf^. 

. copper pubB^ j, Vd. XX XW. l»AJp. 
and «tt|!bnted Sarondm-supts vannot wifli fionfidwK?^ iim, ph X, no. 5), 
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It has, therefore, been argued by Allan that Kacha is identical with 
Samudra-gupta.^ 

^The arguments adduced above are by no means convincing. Safva- 
rajochchhettd figjures as a special title of Samudra-gupta only in later 
official records, and not in any of his own. TTie close similarity in the 
legend of Kacha with that of the Archer type of Samudra-gupta need 
not prove identity. For, we have a similar close resemblance in word¬ 
ing between the legend on the coins of Kacha on the one hand and 
that of the swordsman type on Kumara-gupta I on the other, where 
we have gam-ava^itya sucharitaih, Kumaragupta divam jatjaii. Can 
we then argue that Kacha is identical also with Kumara-gupta I ? 

It is true that Chandra-gupta II had also another name Deva- 
gupta. It is, therefore, possible to argue that Samudra-gupta also may 
have had another name Kacha-gupta, and so the difference in name 
need not point to a difference in personality. Even supposing that 
such was the case, we cannot explain why Kacha, the familiar or 
alternative name of Samudra-gupta, should be confined to his Cha- 
kradhvaja type only, and why it should not appear even once on anv 
of his remaining six types. It is interesting to note that Chandra- 
gupta II did not permit his familiar name Deva-gupta to appear on 
his coinage, Chakradhvaja is peculiar to the coinage of Kacha- It 
occurs on the coinage of no other Gupta emneror. This circumstance 
also suggests, though it does not prove, that Kacha was a personage 
distinct from other Gupta emperors represented in the coinage. 

It, therefore, appears most probable to us that Kacha was differeri 
from Samudra-gupta. This inference, however, does not solve ihe pro 
blems of establishing the identity of Kacha and his relationship with 
the Imperial Guptas. 

Similarly, we cannot he sure about the identification of Rama-gupta 
of some copper coins from Malwa with Riima-gupta who, according 
to literary tradition, was an elder brother of Chandra-gupta 
Rama-gupta was deposed by his younger brother Chandra-gupta (11) 
after a short and inglorious reign. Copper coins of Rama-gupta 
consist of the Lion (lion: crescent), Garuda fGaruda: crescent), 
Garuda-standard (Garuda-standard: Garuda) and Double Garuda 
fGaruda: Garuda with outstretched wings) types.6 

5 (iVP, Introduction, pp. xxxil-xxxffl. 

6 Some copper coins and three inscriptions referring to a ruler named RSmagupta 

have been found in the Vidiifi district area of the Malwa region of M.P. (A.S. Altekar, 
The Vednage of the Cupta Empire, p. 162; K.D. Bajpai, Indian Numitmatic Studies 
p. 139 t: Journal of the OrienUd Institute, Vol. XVIII, p. 247). Palaeographic features 
oi the coin legends and eg the ejdgraphs fiiftt the king belppg^ to about fist 

tourth oontury A,xh 
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5. CHANDRA.GUPTA II 
(i) Gold Coins ■ 

We now proceed to consider the coinage of Chandra-Gupta II. 
He had a long reign like his father, and issued gold coins in eight 
different types. His Standard type clcKely follows the devices of his 
father’s Standard type. Like his father he also minted Archer type 
coins. He, however, transformed the goddess on the reverse into 
Lakshml by providing her with a lotus seat on most of his coins. 
The obverse legend is devcdn-rnahardjadhiraja-m-Chandra-Guptah 
and the reverse is srwikramah. The Lion-slayer t^'pe of Chandra- 
gupta was suggested by the Tiger-sla\'er type of his father. The 
coins of this type are among the best specimens of the ancient 
Indian numismatic art. They show pleasing varieties. The lion is 
sometimes to right, and sometimes to left; it is som(*times leap¬ 
ing at the king, and sometimes retreatinc away from him; 
sometimes it is standing at bav, sometimes collapsing; sometimes the 
king is triumphantly trampling upon it. The reverse of this type 
shows the goddess seated on a lion. In some cases the lion is walk- 
ing and the goddess is sitting astride. In one case we find her auda- 
ciously dangling her feet over the head of the walking lion. The 
obverse legend is narendrachandrah prathitarimo rune iayatti = ajetfo 
bhuvi svhhavikramah, and the reverse legend is simply simha-vikra- 
mah. 

The Couch type of Chandra-gupta II was probably suggested by 
the Lyrist type of his father. The king is seated on a couch with a 
flower in one hand, apparently witnessing a drama. The reverse 
has the throned goddess with the legend srl-vikramah. The King- 
and-the-Queen-on-the-Coiich type is a further modification of the 
above type, showing the king offering an (unc'ertain) object to his 
consort seated by his side on the couch.Sa« The other side shows the 
king standing and offering sacrifice at the altar. 

The Chakraviki-ama type became known for the first time with the 
discovery of the Bayana hoard in 1947. The obverse bears no le- 
gend, but shows two-handed Vishnu holding a mace (f^add) in one 
hand and offering some object to the king standing before him The 
reverse shows LakshmT standing with lotus in one hand, the conch 
being in her front. The reverse legend Chnkravikramah enables us 
to identify the issuer with Chandra-gupta IT. 

The Cfihattra and the Horseman types are the remaining two 
types of the emperor that we have to consider. Both of them are 

6a p. L. Gupta and S. Srivastava are inclined to identify the male and female 
li(;uies in, question as Narayaqa an4 Lakshqii (Gupta Gol4 Coins in Bffarat Krfo 
Jifmm, |»p, «-47), 
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known from numerous specimens. The Chhattra type, which was 
probably intended to emphasise the imperial position of the issuer, 
shows die Emperm' with an attendant by his side holding the im¬ 
perial umbrella (chhattra) over his head. There are two obverse 
legends, mahdrdfddhirafa-^i^handraguptah and Kshitiiik^avifitya 
mchaHtairssdivmh fayati Vikramaditijah. The reverse shows Laksh- 
ml standing, facing, on a lotus, and the legend Vthramadityah. On 
the obverse of the Horseman type, the king is shown riding a horse, 
the legend being paramabhdgavata-rnahSrdfddhirafa-Si^handragup-’ 
tah. The reverse shows die goddess seated to left on a wibker stem, 
the legend being ajltavikramah. 

(ii) SUver Coins 

The annexation of the Saka kingdom of Gujarat and Kathiawar 
rendered it necessary f(M* Chandra-gupta to issue silver currency for 
the use of his new subjecte, who were accustomed to the coinage in 
the white metal.? Probably this step was taken late in the reign, 
since we get very few specimens of the silver coins of this emperor. 
As may be expected, diey are a close copy of the Kshatrapa proto¬ 
type. The obverse shows the typical Kshatrapa bust with long hair 
and moustaches, and prominent nose. Traces of the meaningless 
Creek legend are allowed to continue, and some coins give the date 
of issue as the year 90 (plus a unit figure which is lost) obviously of 
the Gupta Era. The reverse shows some change, the three-arched 
hill being replaced by Garuda, the insignia of the conquering house. 
The reverse legend does not follow the Kshatrapa model in giving 
the name of the issuer and his father. In some cases it proclaims 
the family and personal name of the conqueror, in others it refers to 
his Vaishnava persuasion. The metrology of the Gupta silver coin¬ 
age is the same bs that of the Kshatrapa coinage; most of the coins 
are about.5'* in diameter dhd 30 grains in weight. 

(iii) Copper Coins 

The copper coins of Chandra-gupta II can be divided into nine 
types, the Bust (bust: Garuda) and the Chhatra (standing king: 
Garuda) types being the most common. The Arpher type (standing 
king, holding bow and arrow: Lakshmi), the Standing king type (stand¬ 
ing king: Garuda), the Vase type (crescent; vase), the Chakra type 

7 These coins are usually foinid only in Western India and rarely in die bosne 
pravlnoes of the Gupta Empire. A few silver pieces bearing the devices and legmds 
as on the gold coins oi CSumdra-gupta I have come to our notice (for ouoi^, see 
iNSf, Voi. XXXVn, {d. xn, no. 2). But the gmuineness cl these pteees hes not yet 
lidte proved. So Ghai^ka-gupta 11 diould continue to be considei^ fIS die flfSt dt 
the Imperial Gupt^a to strike bQvw oeAprii 
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(wheel: Garuda), the Crowned Head type (crowned head; Gani^X 
the L.akshiiil type (crowned head; Lakshml), and the crescent type 
(crescent: Garuda) constitute the remaining onesJa The reverse of 
the coins of all these types (excepting Archer, Vase tmd Lakshmi) us¬ 
ually shows the field divided in two parts, the upper one showing 
Garuda and the lower one giving the legend. The Archer type h{2 
seated Lakshml on the reverse. The coins of the Vase type display 
a vase on one side and the name Chandra surmounted by a crescent 
on the other. The Lakshmi type displays a crowned head on one 
side and the standing figure of Lakshml on the other.’^a 

It is interesting to point out that some of the copper mins of 
Chandra-gupta II were found at Panipat and some in the Jhelum dis¬ 
trict. Copper coins do not usually travel a long distance, and the 
find-spots of the above coins would suggest that portions of the Pan¬ 
jab were under the sway of the Guptas. 

(iv) Lead Coinage 

Chandra-gupta II minted rectangular lead coins probably after 
conquering the territory of the Western Kshatrapas. The obverse 
displays Ganuja with outstretched wings and the reverse carries the 
legend hi vikrama (h*).8 

6. KUMARA-GUPTA I 

(i) GcM Coins 

The numismatic activity of the reign of Kumara-gupta I was even 
mme intense and varied than that of the preceding one. The num¬ 
ber of the gold types issued by Chandra-gupta II was eight, while 
that of Kumara-gupta was fourteen. The silver coinage was intro¬ 
duced in the new reign in the U.P. and Bihar, where it was so far 
practically unknown, and new types were introduced in it. 

The Archer, the Horseman, the Lion-slayer, and the Chattra types 
of his father were continued by Kumsura-Gupta I. The Archer type 
shows difi^ent varieties, the one in which the king holds the middle 
portion of the bow being the most common. The Horseman is the most 
common type of Kumara-gupta; 308 out erf 623 coins of the ruler in 
the Bayana hoard belonged to this type. The obverse shovro the 
king riding the horse to ri^t or left, and holding sometimes the bow, 

7a A. S. Altakar, op. cU., p. 156 f; K. D. Bajai, Indian Numimatic StudiM, 
pp. 142-144. K. D. Bajpai wants to attribute to Oiandra-gupta II a copp^ pieoe 
bearing su) ornamental tree (Kdlpavfiksha?) on one side and the legend fUo^ 
bhag/aoota padmanabhena on the other (ibid,, p, ISO; but we also JNSI, 1972, Vol. 

xxxrv. pp. 256 f.). 

8 Numbmt^ Pigp»t, Vol, V, pt L p* 24. 
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sometimes the swmrd, and sometimes botib in liis hands. On die 
reverse a goddess is seated on tibe wicker stool facing left; in one 
variety she holds a fillet in die right hand, and in the other she is 
shown as feeding peacock. Some of the coins of this variety, where 
the peacock is ^own as extending its neck to reach the bunch of 
grapes, or as dancing at the sight of the fruits, are very artistic. The 
obverse legends cm some varieties of this type, e.g. Guptakulssdma- 
lachandrah mahendra-karmajito jayati or GuptakulchvyomaSaM fa- 
yaty = ajetjo’ jitamahendrah, are of high poetic merit also. The coins 
of tile Lion-slayer type of Kum^a-gupta are fairly numerous, and 
they continue most of the old varieties. The Chhatra type is very 
scarce, and it was not known till the discover)^ of the Bayana hoard 
which contained only two specimens of this variety. The obveree 
is of the usual type, but the king is shown holding a sword by the 
hilt; the reverse shows a goddess walking to left. 

Kumara-gupta revived the Tiger-slayer, the Asvamedha and the 
Lyrest types of his grandfather. The coins of the Tiger-slayer type 
are artistically lieautiful; on their reverse there is a standing goddess 
feeding peacock. The coins of the Asvamedha and the Lyrist types 
are scarce. On some of the Asvamedha type coins the horse is ca¬ 
parisoned, on others it is bare; in some cases it faces right, in others, 
left. 

In the devices of the King and Queen-type of Kumara-gupta, we 
may notice the revival of the King and Queen type of his great grand 
father Chandra-gupta I. The coins concerned display standing king 
and queen on the obverse and a goddess on lion on the reverse. 

Kumara-gupta introduced several new and interesting types. He 
was named after Kumara or Karttikeva, the generalissimo of the 
gods. He was naturally anxious to pay him numismatic homage, 
and the result was the introduction of a new type. On the obvm^e 
of this type the king is seen standing and feeding a peacock, tiie 
mount of Karttikeva; on the reverse there is Karttikeya himself rid¬ 
ing the peacock. The coins of this type, however, are not so numer¬ 
ous as one may expect, 

KumSra-gupta introduced a number of new types refmring to his 
military and sporting activities. In Swordsman type, we find the 
king standing and offering sacrifice by the right hand, while grasp¬ 
ing a sword bv the hilt bv the left. The reverse shows Lakshml seat¬ 
ed on lotus. The Elephant-rider type shows the king riding an ele- 
nhant, controlling its movement himself by a gogd. while an attendant 
behind is holding the state umbrella over him. Apparently the king 
is going out for hunting. 

The Elephant-rtder-Lion-slaver type was an obvious improve¬ 
ment of the earlier type. Coins of this type are artistically vwy 
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beautiful. The elephant is shown as furiously advancing against 
the lion and trying to trample it under its left foreleg (or rather try- 
ing to grapple the Idng of the beasts by its trunk?). The lion is 
shown as antidpating the movement and trying to spring against it. 
The reverse shows LakshmT facing, standing, on lotus. 

The Rhinoceros-slayer is another new type introduced by Kum3ra- 
gupta. It is scarce and was not known till the discovery of the 
Bayana hoard. Artistically it is of high merit. The king is hunting 
the animal from a horse, which is shown as slightly frightened. He 
bends forward to hit the animal, which is shown standing at bav, 
turning back its neck to attack the hunter. The reverse of this type 
shows a standing goddess (Gariga) with a female umbrella-bearer 
behind her. 

The so-called Apratigha type of Kumara-gupta is still a mystery. 
It was known from a single specimen till a few more were discover¬ 
ed in the Bayana hoard. On the obverse of this type there is a male 
figure in the centre, with two female figures on his two sides. The 
central figure is expressly labelled as Kumara-gupta; but he is wear¬ 
ing a long loc^e robe like that of a monk; his hands are folded in 
front, and hair on the head is tied in a knot. The female figure on 
the right faces the central figure, her left hand resting on the hip 
and the right hand raised up as if in argumentation. The female 
figure on the left also faces the central figure and holds up the right 
hand precisely like the figure on the right. There seems to be a 
shield covering the left arm of this lady. There is a Garuda standard 
behind the central figure. The reverse shows Lakshm! seated on 
lotus with a legend on the right vvhich was once read as 
But it appears to be apratighah. 

(ii) Silver Coins 

Kumara-gupta continued the silver type introduced bv his father 
in his western dominions which, as noted above, was a close copv of 
the Kshatrapa prototype, showing the Kshatrapa biist and even the 
traces of Greek legend. He, however, introduced a new type for 
the home provinces of his Empire, which mav be conveniently des¬ 
cribed as the Madhvad^a type. In this type the bust on the obverse 
shows quite different features; apparently it is an attempt at por¬ 
traiture. The meaningless traces of the Greek legend are disp«»nsed 
with, and the date is engraved in front of the king's face and not 
behind the head as in the Western variety. The reverse device of 
Garuda is replaced by a fan-tailed peaco^'k. and the circular Wend 
is vifitSoaninsaovanivatlh Kum^agupto divam iayati. This leeend 
was contfhued for about two hundred vears by a number of rulers 
and dynaslits, with only a change in the proper piaine. 
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The Trident type of Kumira-gapta is Imown horn a single speci- 
' men; it shows trident on the reverse instead of Garuda of fan-tailed 
peacock. 

Tile dire distress of the Gupta Empire towards the end of the 
reign of Kum3ra*gupta perhaps induced the mint authmities to issue 
silverplated coinage to tide over the financial stringency. Copper 
coins were dipped in melted silver and passed off as silver pieces. 
They bear the same types and legends as the silver pieces; but their 
real nature was betrayed in course of time when the silver coating 
came off partially or entirely. (See also the appendix on Numismatic 
Art, f.n. 67). 

nu) Copper Coins 

We know of several classes of copper coins of Kumara-gupta. On 
the obverse of one class of coins the king is standing and throwing in¬ 
cense. The reverse is divided into two halves, the upper one show¬ 
ing Garuda, and the lower one giving the king^s name. The obverse 
of another class of coins shows an altar above, and the legend Sri Ku 
below. The reverse of these pieces display a crude representation 
of Lakshml. We can notice the standing figure of the king with an 
umbrella bearer on the obverse and Garuda on the reverse of a clas^ 
of coins. Another class of snecie has the same reverse device and 
an obverse device showing the king as an archer. Besides these 
Standing King. Altar, Chhatra, and Archer types, coins of the Kine^s 
Head type (head: Garuda). Vase type (crescent and vase: Garuda), 
and Peacock type (crowned head: peacock) have been noticed.*® 

(iv) Lead Coins 

Like his father, Kumara-gupta also minted lead coins. These are 
round, rectangular and square in shape. The obverse displays Caru- 
da with outstretched wings and reverse the name of the king and 
sometime die year (of issue).* 

7. SKANDA-GUPTA 

The set-back in the fortunes of the Guntas towards the close of the 
reign of Kumara-gupta I is reflected in the subsequent comage. The 
variety in type that characterised the issues of the earlier emperors 
now comes to an end. Skanda-gupta issued coins in three or four 
types only, while his successors were content with a single type. 
The coins of most of the later emperors were adulterated. 

8a A. S. Altd(»r, op. dt., p. 288 f; K. 15. Baiaf, op. dt. pp. I45-148. 
a N t mUmo Uc Vol V, nt 1, i:^. 24-2S. According to a dieory, Ae metal of 

aono Gn{A» oota* msy be olassad w bnwa (an alloy of copper god rfnp). 
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(i) Gold Coins 

The Archer ty^ is the most common of Skanda-gupta’s gold coins. 
It shows no varieties, unlike the Archer types issued in me earlier 
reigns. Some coins of the Archer type were issued following the 
standard of 132 grains prevailing in the earlier reign; others were 
intmrded to conform to the traditional suo<mya standard of 144 grains. 

The king and the Lakshmi type was the only numismatic novel^ 
introduced by Skanda-gupta. On the obverse of this type we find 
the king standing in front of Lakshmi and looking with intense in* 
terest at some object which she is offering to him. It has been 
rightly conjectured that this numismatic type gives a graphic repre* 
sentation of the poetic idea, contained in the Junagadh inscription, 
of the goddess Lakshmi choosing Skanda-gupta as her lord in pre* 
ference to other princes. 

The Bayana hoard contains a solitary coin of the Chhattra type 
with the reverse legend KranMcliah. The obverse legend on this 
coin is not well preserved, but since Kramaditya was a biruda of 
Skanda-gupta, we may attribute this coin to him.io The solitary 
coin of Horseman type with an indistinct reverse legend whidi seems 
to read Kraimdit {yah) may have been also an issue of Skanda-gupta. 

(ii) Silver Coins 

Skanda-gupta was the last Gupta emperor to issue silver coins in 
the Western types. In Gujarat and Kathiawar, he continued the old 
types of his predecessors, but also introduced two new types, One 
showing a bull, and the other an altar on the reveise. The coins of 
the former type are the most common. In the home provinces of the 
empire, Skanda-gupta continued the issue of the fan-tailed peacock 
type introduced hy his father. The coins of this type give me dates 
of the issue also. 

(iii) Lead Coins 

Lead coins of Skanda-gupta are either square or rectangular in 
shape. On the obverse appears Garuda with outsretched wings. 
On the reverse we can notice the legend kl-Kumofaguptasya and 
sometimes also the year (of issuepl 

Unlike his grandfadier and father, Skanda-gupta is not known to 
have struck c^[^per. 

8. successors of skanda-gupta 

Skanda-gupta had two broths, Ghatotkacha-gupta and POru- 

10 Ghatotkacha-gupta, a btoAer of Skanda-gupta, aj^iarently bow this birudoi, 
iMaw tte attiibutkm qI Aew two caanot bo wgpded as certain, 

U Wwalii—lle Vet V, {*. I, p. S8i 
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gupta. The fonner was the Governor of Malwa in a.d. 435 during his 
fadier's rule;i2 the solitary archer type in the Leningrad museum, 
having the letters Ghato under the arms, seems to have been issued 
by this prince, probably late in his life, when the central govern¬ 
ment had grown weak owing to internal dissensions.is 
The coinage of die second brother of Skanda-gupta Furu-gupta, 
was for a long time bdieved to be represented by heavy wei^t 
Archer type coins, having the biruda Vikrama on the reverse. Most 
of the coins of this type have no name on the obverse; but on one 
of them the legend under the arms was taken to be Pura. New 
coins, since discovered, have, however, conclusively shown that the 
legend under the arm on these coins is BudJia and not Pura. We 
have, therefore, to conclude that no coins of this class, which have 
so far come to light, belong to Purugupta.l4 
The coins of Narasimha-gupta Baladitya, the son of Furu-gupta, 
are fairly numerous, and chiefly found in the eastern provinces. They 
are of the usual Archer type and are sti'uck on the suvama standard. 
It is from the time of this ruler that we begin to have solitary let¬ 
ters between the feet of the standing king. These occurred at this 
place in the later Kushma coinage, but were discontinued by the 
Gupta rulers. Why they were introduced now, and what their sig¬ 
nificance was, we do not know. On the coins of Narasimha-gupta 
we have the letter gre between his feet. 

The coinage of Kumara-gupta II, the son and successor of Nara¬ 
simha-gupta, is confined to the Archer class and is much more numer¬ 
ous than may be expected. Some coins, bearing the letter Ku 
{ = Kumdra-gupta) and the reverse legend sri kramddityah, are in 
base metal and very rude in fabric. Between the king's feet, they 
show the letter go. Several other pieces, bearing the letter ku { = Ku- 
indra-gupta) and the reverse legend Kramadityah, are purer in 
metal and superior in artistic merit. Here there is no letter betv'een 
the feet of the king. It is not unlikely that the two distinct groups 
of coins bearing the name of Kumara-gupta may belong to two dif¬ 
ferent rulers. One of them, consisted of purer metal, may be attri¬ 
buted to Kumara-gupta II (c. a.d. 473), and the other coinsisted of 
baser metal to Kum^a-gupta Ill, who ruled in the second quarter 
of the sixth century. 

Coins of KumSra-gupta II can be easily distinguished from die 
Archer type of Kumara-gupta I on account of dieir larger size, hea- 

12 Tumain iaicription (£/, XXVI, p. lUQ. 

,13 This oodd have lu^tpened in c. ajx 470. Gbatotkacha could havn been a gov«r- 
noc ot the Malwa area at the age M 30 in c. 435. In that case he should have been 
about 65 yean old in n. A.n. 470 

14 S. K. Saraswati, Indian Ctthvre. p. 601; see alio B. N. MnUMriee^ Pioom0n§i 
of Mi Indian HMorv CongraN, 21it aeMton, p, 
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vier weight, and the reverse legend, which is Kranmlityah and not 
Mahend^adityah. 

Budha-guf^, the successor of Kum^a-gupta 11, was a powerful 
ruler, who rided for a fairly long time (c. a.d. 476/77-494/95 or 500?). 
His gold coinage, however, is very meagre. However, on a few pieces 
the legend under the arm clearly reads as Budha.^5 The type is die 
Archer type of the heavy wei^t standard, the biruda on the reverse 
being Vikrama. Some Archer type coins of the heavy weight stan¬ 
dard, which have the biruda Vikrama on the reverse and no legend 
under the arm, will also have now to be attributed to Buddha- 
gupta. 

Buddha-gupta is the last Gupta ruler to issue silver currency; all 
his coins aie of the fan-tailed peacock type current in Madliyadesa. 
The discontinuance of the Western India types shows that the Gup¬ 
tas had probably lost cmtrol over Gujarat and Kathiawar at this 
time. 

The contents of the Bharsar hoard shows that one Prakasaditya 
ruled soon after Skaiida-gupta. If Puru-gupta, a brother of Skanda- 
gupta ruled at all, he must have done so immediatly or shortly 
^ter the latter. Hence the gold coins of fairly pure metal and of 
the heavy weight standard, which bear the reverse legend iri-Prakd^ 
iddityah, may be attributed to Puru-gupta. These coins show on one 
side a horseman slaying a lion and on the other the figure of seated 
Lakshmi. However, if the name Bhdnugupta has been correctly read 
in the obverse legend of a recently noticed coin of Prakaiaditya,l5» 
then the pieces may be considered to have been minted by Bhiuau- 
gupta, referred to in the Eran inscription of the year 191 (c. a.d. 510- 
11 ), 

Some debased gold coins of Archer type, struck on the heavy 
weight standard, bear the name Vishnu ( = Vish]giu-gupta). Vishiju- 
gupta is definitely known to have been the son and successor of 
Kumara-gupta II. The findspots of the coins of Vish^iu-gupta are 
confined only to the eastern part of the Gupta empire.!® 

In this region, Vainya-gupta rose to power soon after Budha-gup- 
ta’s death.!®® The latters gold coinage is in the usual archer 
Vaihya-gupta adopted the biruda Dvadasaditya on the reverse of his 

15 JNSI, XII, p. 113; pL X, so. 2. 

15a IbUL, Vd. XLII, p. 120 and pL VI, no. 2. 

16 Th^ are mosdy horn the Kalighat heard, but one was found in Cnttadc diiMct 
(ASIAK, 1926-1987, p. 2S0). 

16a Attempts have been made to attribute some Archer type gdd pieces, beasing 
the name Chandra and biruda Viknma and struck apparently on the •*«“* 

daid, to one Chandra-gi^ta (HI). Acco r di n g to a hypodwsis, he 
diaialy baton Vaiqya-gnpta ENIdalidiQra. (NumUmaOc Digptt, VoL V. ph U. 

1961,p.aef). 
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coins. Between the feet of tlie standing king on the obverse, there 
is the letter bha. 

Vainya-gupta is rather an unusual name; for several decades the 
6rst two letters of his name, written under the arm of the standing 
king, were mistaken for Chandra, giving rise to the theory of histori¬ 
city of a ruler called Ghandra-gupta III in the Gupta empire. The 
discovery of the Gunaigher inscription, however, showed that there 
was a Gupta emperor named Vainya-gupta ruling in a.d. 507. This 
enabled D.C. Ganguli to correct the longstanding mistake and iden¬ 
tify the Dvadai^aditya of the coins with Vainya-gupta of the epi¬ 
graph. Nevertheless, the existence of a Chandra-gupta III can still 
be postulated on different numismatic grounds.ieh 

U. REGIONAL, LOCAL AND TRIBAL COINS OF THE 
ARYAVARTA IN THE FOURTH CENTURY A.D, 

In different parts of the Aryavarta well-known Kush^ia coins-types 
like “king at altar: enthroned goddess”, “standing king: Mao (oi 
Miiro)” and “Siva with bull” were imitated by inter alias local rulers 
and moneyers (see also section VI). Some varieties of coins of cer¬ 
tain trib^ who paid tributes, etc, to Samudra-gupta may be 
dated on inter alia palaeographic features of their legends, to c. 3rd- 
4th century a.d. (or, in some cases, to a still! later age?)- We can 
especially refer to the large copper coins of the Yaudheyas bearing 
tli© figure of Karttikeya standing with a peacock on one side and a 
female deity on the other. The legend on the obverse is Yaudheya- 
gai^asya jaya. Numerous tiny copper-pieces (weighing from 1.7 to 
15 grains) of the Malavas display different devices (tree, animal, 
human head, etc.) and a part of the legend speaking of their victory 
or referring to one of their chiefs. These Mllava coins are compar¬ 
able widi the smaller specimens of copper coins (weighing from 
about 5 to 60 grains) of the Nagas of Fadmavatl (bearing generally 
a symbol, or an animal or a bird and a legend). They might have 
omtinued to strike coins up to the time of Gagiapatinaga, who was 
among the Aryavarta kings forcibly extreminated by Samudra-gupta. 
To Anyuta, another of such exterminated or uprooted rulers, have 
been attributed some coins from Panchffla showing a wheel cm (me 
side and die name Achyu on the otiber. Similarly Rudra of a cmin- 
type bearing that name on one side and Siva and bull on the othei 
may be identified with Rudradeva, who was also exterminated by 
Samudra-gupta. The Ms^has or rather dieir succ^sors struck ccto 

16b See above no. 16a. A gdid-plated coin of the Ajxher type, bearing the legend 
Ifi-nMntma, may refer to this ruler or to duindra-gupta II. piece has been n»* 
euthed during an occavathw at Sonkh (/mfiafi Arc^logV—A Aantato* 10 

md p. XXVlli iKh B. tiM the fiat 
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in Kausambi in the early fourth century a.d. before that area was 
annexed to the Gupta empire.!^ 

It appears that in the fourth century a.d. regional, local and tribal 
rulers and private moneyers struck coins in parts of the Aryavarta be¬ 
fore the Gupta rule and in certain areas of that territory (lying out¬ 
side the Gupta empire) even during the Gupta age. Ihe unofficial 
series of the socalled Puri-Kushan coins (bearing imitations of Ku- 
shajga coin-devices), which had begun earlier than the fourth century 
A.D., was probably continued, at least for some time, during the 
period under reviewied (in inter alia the Gupta empire?).l6e 

Jll. CX>INAGE OF MADHYADESA (MIDDLE COUNTRY) AND 
EASTERN INDIA (C. A.D. 500-985) 

Madhyadesa was the centre of the political and cultural life of 
Northern India during the greater part of the period a.d. 500 to 985. 
But its history in the sixth century is still shrouded in considerable 
obscurity. The Huna invasions shook the Gupta Empire to its 
foundations and fissiparous tendencies soon asserted themselves. 

It appears that by sometime of the first half of the sixth century 
a king named Bhimasena assumed independence in a part of Madh- 
yade^a and issued silver coins closely resembling those of Budha- 
gupta. His coin-type shows the usual bust of the king on the ob¬ 
verse with a date in its front, which has not yet been deciphered. 
The reverse shows the fan-tailed peacock with the circular legend 
vijitavanir^savanipatis-hi-Bhimasena {or Bhimarajo) divaih jayati.^'J 
It appears that the power oi Bhimasena or Bhimaraja was shortlived} 
he or his successors were displaced by the Maukharis by c. a.d. 550. 

A king named VIrasena is known from a few gold coins found in 
die U.P.18 Their reverse cltwely copies the seated goddess motif of 

16c In this connection see P. L. Gupta, Coins, p. 39f; K. K. Dasgupta, A Tribal 
History of Ancient India, p. 115f, and 2091; H. V. Trivedi, Catalogue of the CoUis of 
the Naga Kings of Padmavati p. If; and the Shastri, Kauidmbl Hoard of Magha Coim, 
pp. 30 and 97; J. Allan, Catalogue of the Coins of Ancierd India, p. 276 and pi. XL, 
no. 1; etc. See also the appendix on Numismatic Art. Smne copper coins of a ruler 
called Havana have been doubtfully attributed to the Yaudheyas (K. K. Das^pta, 
op. ctt., pp. 210-211). 

16d V. A. Smith, Catalogue of the Coins in the Indian Museum, Calcutta, Vol. 1, 
pp. 92-93. The so-called Ptm-Kushan coins are so named because a find of these 
copper pieces bearing crude imitations of Kusha^a coin-types (standing Idng: a stan¬ 
ding deity) was made in the Ptiri district in 1893. Later, coins of this class were 
tound in several places. Some lorai! coin-types might have evolved (at least partly) 
out of the so-called Furi-Xushina coins. (For an example, see J. Allan, Cakdogue 
of the Coins of Ancient India, p. cxili). 

18o Thew ^ecei could have been struck for Mer atia snpidementing svailaUe 
n^iply of cop p er coins. 

17 ASR, IX, p. 26; pi. V. 10; IC. p. 27, pi IV, 14. A. S. Altekar, op, oit„ p. 810. 

16 ccp. |L xnv. sMk 
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the Gupta coinage, but the obverse shows a bull in the upper half 
and the inscription hl-Virasena in the lower. His bkuda on the re¬ 
verse is Kraxnaditya. The coins of this ruler are about 20 grains 
heavier than even the suvarna standard. It is difficult to determine 
the chronological position of this ruler. It appears that he had suc¬ 
ceeded in carving out a kingdom for himself smnewhere in northern 
U.P. during the first half of the sixth century. The same observation 
will have to be made about a king named Harigupta known from 
Chhatra and Vase (Kalasa) type copper coins.i^ A Gupta prince 
named Harigupta is known to the Jaina tradition as the preceptmr 
of Toramana. Can it be that Harigupta was a scion of the Gupta 
family, who issued coins of the above type as a king, and who later 
became a monk and preceptor of Toramana? 

During the sixth century there was a contest for supremacy in 
Madhyadesa between die Maukharis and Later Guptas, neither of 
whom have left any gold coinage. The Maukharis, however, started 
silver coinage when they began to claim imperial position under 
Hanavarman by c. a.d. 5^. Their coin type closely imitates that of 
Budha-gupta, but the king’s face is sometimes to the right and 
sometimes to the left. The date is given in front of the face. The 
reverse shows the fan-tailed peacock witih the Gupta legend vijita- 

vanir=ivanipati§-m . divam jayati, the name of the particular 

issuer being inserted in the proper place. 

H^avarman (c. a.d. 540-555), Sarvavarman (c. a.d. 555-570) and 
Avantivarman (c. a.d. 570-600) are the three Maukhari Mahdrdjadhi’ 
r^as who have left us their coins. The dates on their coins cannot 
be properly interpreted partly because we do not know the era and 
partly because the figures are indistinct. 54 and 55 are certain 
dates on the coins of Isknavarman, who is known to have have been 
ruling in a.d. 554. 58 is a certain date for his successor Sarvarman. 
and 71, for die latter’s successor Avantivarman. It could, 
therefore, be plausibly suggested that the dates might be 
referring to a Mapkhari era beginning in c. a.d. 500, when 
Harivannan, the grandfather of I^avarman, can well be assumed 
to have started his career. The coins of the Bhitaura hoard, how¬ 
ever, appear to give the dates (2) 36 and (2) 3x for Sarvavarman and 
(2) 57 fmr Avantivarman.20 The reading of these dates is very un¬ 
certain; if correct, they cannot be referred to the Gupta Era with 
hundreds omitted. Nor can the yems 54 and 55 on Ifanai^umans 
coins be lefeired to the era of the year 52 on die edns of ToramS^a* 


10 CUD, p. mu AS. Altefaff. op. cO.. p. SM. 

80 /RAS, 1906^ pt.ll.pp.843i INSl. XXVI, p. 3Qf. 
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For, the two rulers were separated from each other by about half 
a centuiy.21 

It is probable, but not certain, that the coins of Pratapaslla found 
in the bhitaura hoard were issued by Frabhakaravardhana, the father 
of Harsha-vardhana. Ibis hoiud contained as many as 2S4 
coins of Slla^ditya who, of course, is none other than Harsha- 
vardhana. Harsha's silver coins follow the Gupta prototype, as was 
the case with the coins of the Maukharis. Dates 31 and 33, which 
have been read on them, most probably refer to Harsha's own era. 

To the same ruler K. D. Bajpai has attributed a unique round gold 
piece (weighing 113.5 grains). One side of this piece displays iour- 
handed Siva Parvatl as seated on a bull {nandin). Ihe other side 
carries the legende paramabhattdraka- -nianarajddhirdja- paramesuara- 
sri-mahdrdja liarshadeva.21^ 

Some gold coins of thin fabric and light weight (c. 7.7 and 19.7- 
24.6 grains), which appear to have been produced following the re¬ 
pousse technique, bear a couchant bull and the name of the issuer. 
The issuers include Varaha, Bhavadatta, and Arthapati of the Nala 
dynasty (rf South Kosala. These rulers may be dated to about the 
second half of the sixth century a.d. Similar gold coins, displaying 
inter alia the figure of a Garuda with outstretched wings, bear le¬ 
gends referring to Prasannamatra (of the Sarabhapuriya dynasty 
and of early 6th centuiy a.d.), Mahendi^itya and Kramaditya.2ib 

In Eastern India, Harsha’s rival Sasahka has left us gold coinage 
which is sufficiently original. Sasahka was a devoted Saiva, and the 
obverse of his coins shows Siva reclining on his Bull. There is the 
full orb of the moon above on the ri^t, obviously in allusion to the 
name of the issuer Sa^ka. The name itself has been engraved both 
on the obverse and reverse, usually in an abbreviated form. The 
reverse shows Lakshmi seated on lotus as on the Gupta coins, but 
an additional feature is introduced by adding an elephant on either 
side to give her ablution/ The coins of 6a^lhka are usually of the 
suvarna standard, but there is one which weight only 85 grains.22 

21 £. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 27; B. P. Sinha, The Dedirie of the Kingdom 

of Magadha, p. 427f. ^ 

21a £. D. Bajpai, Indian Numismatic Studies, p. 154, pi. VII, no. 8. 

21b P. L, Gupta, Coins, p. 61; JNSI. Vol. I, p 2»f; A. S. Altekar, op cit., p. 214. 
/NS/, Vol. XII, p. th Vol. XXII, p. 184; Vol. XXXIIl, p. 61f. We can refer here to 
the copper ccnns (a cowhant bull: legend) of Sunanda, who probably ruled in the 
htth or sixfii century A.t>» in a part of north-eastero Orissa. It is interesting to not* 
that coucbapt boll also appeals on tiny gold fanams (a oouchant bull: regnal data 
in Tdttgo) attributable to the Eastern GaAgas of Orissa. 

22 GCa>, p. 148. The coins with sfanilar weight might have been struck on a 
standard d ifferent f rom the siioorpo standard (A. S. Altdkar, op. dfc, p. 82^ Dash 
(in Bengali). April, 24, 1882, p. 18). Many coins oanying the name ai SaMAka have 
driMMd aMaf mi mmol Am tppm to bekIficariher (JMS, im p. im 
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King Samadiaradeva (of Vahga?), who ruled slightly before Safan- 
ka, issued gold coins with the biruda Narendr^tya. One of the 
types of this ruler is the usual Archer type, but the standard is the 
bull standard. On the other type the king is seated on the obverse 
on a couch with two queens or female attendants on either side. 
The reverse of this type has seated Lakshml as on the former, but 
there is a hamsa (goose) in front of her in addition. 

Uncertainty prevails about king Jaya, who has issued gold coins 
of the Archer type. The reverse of his coin type has an elephant 
giving ablution to Lakshm! seated on a lotus, obviously adapted 
from the reverse of Saiahka’s coinage. The biruda of the reverse is 
Prakaj^^ayafas. The full name of this ruler is considered to have 
been Jayanaga and he is identified with one of the successors of 
Sa^aiika bearing the same name. His epigraphic record describes 
him as paramabhdgavata. On the coins we have Chakradhvaja on 
the obverse, which lends additional support to the proposed identi¬ 
fication. 

Several coins of the Archer type, datable to the 7th-8th century 
A.D. have been found in inter alia Jessore, Dacca, Bogra, and Comilla 
districts of Bangladesh.23 They are in base gold and weigh only 
about 85 grains. These pieces have the Archer type on the obverse 
and a standing eight-armed (sometimes four-armed or six-armed) 
goddess on the reverse. Among the names appearing on these coins 
are Snkrama (- iri-Kramaditya), Srikumara (or sri-Kiim^a), Piithu- 
vira (or Pyithuvala), Balabhata, jiva (=Jivadharanarata), Sri, Rama 
and Naladeva.24 These coins are found mainly in the eastern side 
(rf the territory once included in undivided Bengal. It is, thereftoe, 
most probable that these coins were issued iln that region. At least 
some of the coins in question have been attributed to ancient Sama- 
ta^a, (now included in South-eastern Bangladesh).25 Their metrolo¬ 
gy also follow the weight standard indicated by one of the coins of 
Safanka weighing 85 grains.26 

In this connection we should refer to a number of silver coins 
bearing a recumbent bull on one side and a tripartite symbol on the 
other. B. N. Mukherjee has read the legend on them as Harihela 
and has assimed them to the territory of the same name (which ini- 
tally denoted the Chittagong district and gradually included also 

23 lourtwl of the Asiatic Society, Voi. XXI, 1979, p. 43; Desk, April 24,, 1982, 
{S te; Bangladesh LalitkalS, 1975, Vc4. 1, pt 1, p. 51f. 

24 See above n. 23. 

25 Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vd. XXI, 1979, p. 43; DesK April 24, 19B2, 
pp* mo. 

Id A. 8. AUdWt 8aik Mh Apiil ^ WSh • 
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Nokhali, Comilla and Sylhet districts of Bangladesh).^! The coins 
bearing the name HoHkela have been broadly divided into two series 
on the basis of their weight, size and fabric.28 The coins of the first 
series which are of thicker and smaller flan and of heavier weight (5 
to 7.5 gms, i.e. about 78 to 116 grains), have been assigned to c. 7di 
(or 7th-8th) century.29 They are considered to have been influenc* 
ed, stylistically, metrologically and typologicallv, by the coinage of 
the Chandras of Arakan and to have influenced in similar ways the 
silver coinage of Pattikeda (including the Comilla area) of c. 8th 
century a.d.30 Coins of the second series, which are of thinner and 
larger flan and of lighter weight (usually 2.38 to 3.3660 gms., i.e. about 
36 to 52 grains), have been dated to c. 9th 12th (or 13th) century 3.?.3^ 
Most of the coins of the second series carry only the obverse device 
(recumbent bull), the other side remaining blank. Several other 
groups of silver coins, some of them carrying local names, are consi¬ 
dered to have been associated with the above noted two series of 
coins of Harikela.32 

The coins of Harikela continued to be issued during the period 
of the Palas and of the Senas, the two powerful ruling families of 
eastern India. However, neither the Palas nor the Senas are known 
to have issued coins. 

Harsha was succeeded in the region of U.P. first by the *Varman’ and 
they by the ‘Ayudha* dynasty, but their rulers hardly paid any attention 
to coinage. It, however, appears probable that the coins bearing 
the name Yaiovarman which closely resemble the contemporary 
K§smTra currency, may have been issued bv Yaiovarman, the king of 
Kanyakubfa (Kanauj) and patron of Bhavabhuti. This ascription is 
not free from difficulties, for early collectors have noted that the 
coins of this ruler were found in the Panjab and Kashmir. The 
Kahnlra annals, however, know of no king named Yaiovarman, and 
there is nothing improbable in Yasovarman having eventually 
decided to imitate the coin-type of the family of his conqueror Lali- 
taditya MuktapTda of Kasmira. Yasovarman may have reasserted 
his power subsequent to the death of Lalitaditya and included a 
portion of the Panjab in his dominions. His coins could thus well 

27 Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XVIII, 1970, pp. 100-101; Bangladesh 
LalithalS. 1975, Vd. I. na 2, pp. 115-110. 

28 Coin Beoieto, 1976, nos. Ill and IV, pp. 2-3; Journal of Ancient Indian History, 
Vol. X, 1076-77, pp. 166 f. 

29 See above n. 27. 

30 Journal of the Varendra Research Museum, 1975-76, Vol. IV, p. 22. 

SI Journal of A^adent Indian History, Vd. X, 1976-77, p. 167. Recorded weighbi 
ol aevend ooini of bofh series may mark them as mbmoldples of the denomination 
bHUeatedi beca. 

3s JM., pp. mno. 
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be found in tibe Manikyala stupa. Hoerale attributed foese coins 
to king Yaiodhannan of Malwa. This is, however, improbable. If 
Yafodharman had issued any coinage in c. a.d. 520, it would have 
been in imitation one the Gupta types. He is not likely to 
have copied a barbarous type not current in Malwa, but issued in 
distant Kashmir by Toramana, the father of the enemy he had 
crushed.33 

On the coins of Yaiovarman, which are in base gold, the obverse 
shows the crude figure of standing goddess with the letters hi- 
Yaiova to her left and rma to her right. On the reverse there is the 
crude figure of the standing king with the letter H written under the 
arm. 

The Gurjara-Pratiharas established a big empire in NorAem India 
in the eigbA-ninth cenAry. One of the most powerful rulers of 
Ais imperial dynasty, Bhoja I, issued coins tearing Ae Wend 
h‘imad=: Adivarahah. The expression Adivaraha, which can refer to 
Ae boar incarnation of Vishnu, was also assumed by Bhoja I as one 
of his titles. His coins are in silver; their usual weight is 60 grains 
and diameter 0.75”. On the obverse of these coins we have the re¬ 
presentation of Varaha (Boar\ one of Ae incarnation of Vishnu. The 
deity is here shown wiA animal head and human body. The deity 
faces right with left leg raised; the expression is energetic and clearly 
conveys Ae resolve of the god to save Ae earA. Below Ae left 
leg is chakra, referring to Vishnu. There are also oAer objects, in¬ 
cluding a trident behind him; these, however, can be completed 
only from Aeir traces on different coins. The reverse is mostly oc¬ 
cupied with Ae legend in two lines (1) himad^Adi- (2) Varahah. 
There are, however, traces of inter alia an attenuated fire altar below 
Ae legend. The coins of Bhoja are found in Rajputana and 
U.P. and Aey are appropriately described as Adivaraha-dramma in 
Ae contemporary inscriptions. (See also section ‘D* of the appendix 
on Numismatic Art). 

Some silver coins (bearing the above devices?) are attributed to 
Vinayakapala, one of the successors of Bhoja. But Ae ascription 
seems to be very doubtful. The same may be observed about the 
attribution of Ae coins carrying the legend hi-Vi^aha and imita¬ 
tion of bust and fire altar with attendants on Sasanian and Indo- 
Sasanian series. These coins concerned have been referred to as 
Vigrahapola-Aamma in epigraphic sources. 

IV. THE CX)INAGE IN WESTERN INDIA AND MALWA 

TTie dynasties Aat were ruling in Western India during c. 800 to 
6®) A.D, were no doubt petty, but Aey were more particular about 

33 For tlie tibeory attributiAf; these piec« to SaAkarevarman ol KMoiba, see 8, H, 
Bay, Etniy Uittoitf imd Cvilturt oi Koakft^, aditioii, pp. 240-841, 
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coinage, than many dt their confrkes in Northern India. At the 
beginning of the period covered by this volume, the Sakas were rul¬ 
ing over Gufarat and Kathiawar; we find them continuing their old 
coin-types. The Guptas, who overthrew them, borrowed their silver 
coinage. In southern Gujarat, the Traikutakas rose to power in the 
fifth century (or in the third-fourth century) (see fii 36). We find 
two rulers of the house issuing silver currency similar to that of the 
Western Kshatrapas. The Gupta rule was followed by that of the 
Maitrakas in Kathiawar; and the Kalachuris rose to power in Malwa 
a little later. Both these dynasties paid some attention to the issue 
of coins. 


1. THE SAKA COINAGE 

There is an unusually Ion? gap of 15 years in the coinage of die 
Western Kahatrapas, from the year 255 to the year 269 (i.e. from 
fifth cenbiry (or in the third-fourth century) (see f n 36). We find 
any satisfactory manner. There is also a gap in the coin¬ 
age of Rudrasena III from the year 274 to the year 279 (i.e. from a.o. 
351 /52 to 356/57).33a It is not unlikely that Sarva Bhattaraka, who 
issued coins with the title Mahakshatrapa, was the ruler who had 
temporarily eclipsed the Kshatrapa power.34 His coins are found in 
Gujarat and Kathiawar and the title Mahahihatrapa, which he as¬ 
sumes, suggests that he was a contemporary of the Saka Mahalcshtra- 
pas. This theory, howeyer, cannot yet be regarded as definitely 
proved. 

Dated lead coins, bearing dates from the vear 280 to 294 (i.e. 
357/58 to 371/72). and having humped bull on one side and the 
usual three arched hill, cresent and star on the other, have been 
found in the Kshatrana kingdom. But their attribution is not cer¬ 
tain. They belong to the reign of Rudra^^ena TTI, but do not bea^is 
name. Can it be that they were issued by Sarva BhatSraka? Tws 
suggestion derives some support from the circumstance that ™e tn- 
d^t on the silver coins and the bull on lead coins both point to 
Saiva inclination of the issuer. 

G. V. Acharya stated that among the coins of the Sonepur hoard, 
there were some which supplied 301, 312 and 31x as new dates for 
Rudrasena III.35 These coins, however, were not illusfratcd. 
So one cannot be quite sure that the dates w^e corr^tly read. If 
we accept these dates, it will follow that Rudrasena HI was mling 

n Salomon Western Kshatrana and Belated Coins, p. 133. 

M wiftrs. voL XXXI, pp. a.pi— a- — 
issuer nuiy he written es Safe Bb^Broka. 

85 Nvm. Suppl- XLVn, pp. 0^0. 
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contemporaneously with four of his successors Simhasena, Budrasena 
IV* Satyasuhha, and Rurasiihha III. Ihis, however, seems imprO’ 
bable. Rudrasena 111 had already completed 30 years of his reign 
in c. 300 S.E. (a.d. 377-78) and is not likely to have ruled ccmtem- 
poraneously with four of his successors. The coinage of the four 
successcn^ of Rudrasena III, mentioned above, follows the usual 
Kshafarapa type and need not detain us any longer. The political 
problems connected with the troubled times, covered by the reigns 
of these and the other Saka kings mentioned above, have been dealt 
with already in an earlier chapter (p. 121). The last known date 
on the coins of Rudrasiimha III is 310 or 31x. This would show 
diat the Gupta conquest of Western India could not have been 
achieved much later than c. a.d. 398. 

2. THE COINAGE OF THE TRAIKOTAKAS, MAITRAKAS 
AND KALACHURIS 

The Traikutaka dynasty ruled over a petty kingdom in South 
Gujarat during the greater part of the fifth century. Two of the 
rulers of the house, Dharasena (c. a.d. 446-465) and Vyaghrasena 
(c. A.D, 465-485),36 issued silver currency. As may be expected, their 
coinage closely follou^ the Kshalrapa prototype, so much popularised 
in Gujarat during the three preceding centuries. The obverse 
shows the bust of the king, but the meaningless traces of Greek 
letters have been dispensed with. The Kshatrapa custom of giving 
the date behind the bust of the king is also given up. The reverse 
.shows the usual three-arched hill and star surrounded by die circu¬ 
lar legend, giving the name and title of both die issuer and his father. 
The legend on Dharasena’s coins is mahSrajendradattarputtra^pararm~ 
Vaishmva-m-mahdraja-Dharasena, and that on the Vvaghrasena’s 
coins is mcdi&raja-Dharasenaputra-’parama-Vaishnava-M-madhSrSja- 
VySghrasena. They obviously imitate the legend on the Kshatrapa 
coins. The Traikutaka legend, however, also gives the religious per¬ 
suasion of the issuer as was done on some Gupta coins. The legends 
show that both Dharasena and his son Vyaghrasena were Vaishnavas 
like the Gupta emperors. 

The Maitrakas of Valabhi rose to power towards the end of the fifth 
century. It appears probable that several silver coins, bearing a rude 
bust <rf the king on the obvense and a trident on the reverse, with a 
circular legend including the word BhattSraka in it, were issued by 

« 

36 These tentative dates are sug^r^ted on the basis of refening die yean known 
from the epigraphs of the Traikutaka kings (year 207 mentioned in an epigraph of 
Dharas^ and year 241 reifesned to in a recc^ of Vyighrasena) to the era of a>d. 
240. But an attempt has been made to assign the dates to die era of a.i>« 76 01. D* 
Chattopadhyay, Coins and Currency Systems in South India, pp. 20-25). See also 
the Numismatic TH^est, Vol. HI, pt II, 1979, pp. 42f; Vpl. V. pt I, 1961, p. 6lf), 
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Sen&^ti Bh&f;t3raka,37 who was tho founder the dynasty and was 
called Bha^l^ in epigraphs. He might have been a descendant ol 
Sarva Bhat^aka, mentioned above, who had issued similar coins in 
c. A.D. 370. These so-called Valabhl coins have been found in number 
in the vicinity of Valabhl. The type appears to have been cotinued 
by the successors of Bhatt^araka in a progressively degraded form, 
for more than a century. 

A Kalachuri family rose to power in Malwa in the latter half of the 
sixth century. Coins bearing the name of Krish^araja are to be attri¬ 
buted to one of its early nders of that name who was the father of 
king 3ahkaragana (c. a.d. 580-600) and grandfather of king Buddha- 
raja (c. a.d. 6tX)-620). The coins are too early to be attributed to the 
Rashp-aku^a ruler Krishna I (c. a.d. 758-772.). The coins of the Kala¬ 
churi Krishnaraja are in silver; their size is iiboiit 0.45" and weight 
about 30 grains. The obverse shows the face of the king to ri^t. 
with moustache, as on the Kshatrapa and (certain classes of) Gupta 
silver coins. Ihere are, however, no traces of any date or Greek 
letters. The reverse has the bull device, which occurs on the NSga 
and Gupta coins current earlier in Malwa. The circular legend is 
pttraTna-mahesvara-mdtdpitnjHi(lamulhtjala~sn-Krishnaraja. The legend 
follows tlie Valabhl prototype in giving the religious persuasion of the 
issuer. The adjective mdtdpitn-pddanudhydta is apparently intended 
to improve the Kshatrapa practice of giving merely the name of the 
issuer s father. The historian, however, would have been happier if 
the names of the parents had teen given, or at least that of the father. 

The coins of Krishnaraja continued to be issued posthumously for at 
least 150 years.38 This would appear rather surprising; but the mystery 
is partly solved when we remember that no contemporary power 
issued any silver ccanage in Malwa, Central India, and No^em 
Deccan during this period. This circumstance will also explain the 
fairly wide prevalence oi the coins of K^sh^araja from Satara to 
Sou&em Rajputana, and Salsette to Amaraoti.ss 

V. HCNA AND INDO-SASANIAN COINAGE 

The main and striking peculiarity of the Hu^a coinage is the 
absence of originality. Ae Hfmas went on merely copying the coin- 

37 JNSI, Vol. XV, pp. 500-531. 

38 El, Vd. XXV, p. 233j B. D. Chattopadbyay, op. d#., p. 87. 

39 JNSi, Vol. Ill, pp. 23-24; B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cU., p. >.5. We may refer 
heie to the silver oolm (wdgMng graina) beartiig Ae lei^end Irf-fleipaAefM 
OQ one fide and the figive of an elefdiant oh dw other. Aocoiding to a bypetheaif. 
these were issued by the Prafihara ruler Vatsarilja (last quarter of the dghA oentury), 
who woo r e fer r ed to hs ItoijehwWft Ih the XwdafcH/wasSfS (iNSf. Vql, XVHI, 8^*, 
Vol. XX. pp. f99-191). 

ff-38 
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types current in die provinces conquered by them. These coin-types, 
therefore, supply a useful clue to the expansion of their power. 

In the course of their conquests, the Hunas came into conflict with 
the Sasanians from c. a.d. 435 to 485, and their earliest coinage is 
closely modelled on the Sasanian prototype. In the beginning, they 
were content merely with restriking the Sasanian coins with their 
own bust on one side, making the other almost obliterated during the 
process; later, they began to stamp die reverse also with the Sasanian 
motif of altar and two attendants. As these coins were struck for 
circulation in trans-Indian provinces, we need not consider them 
here. 

The leader or leaders of the Huna invasion, who shook the Gupta 
Empire to its foundation, must have issued his or their own coinage, 
but it cannot be definitely identified at present. According to the 
Chinese pilgrim Sung Yun, Lae-lih was the leader of one of the Ye- 
tha (i.e. EphthaJite or White Hun) invasions of India. Cunningham 
suggested that this general should be identified with Lakhana 
Udayaditya, known from some thin silver coins, having on the obverse 
a bust with the legend Lakhana Udayaditya, and on the reverse, an 
altar with attendants.40This suggestion is, however, untenable. The 
reading Lakhana is by no means certain, and it is difficult to under¬ 
stand how Lae-lih can be transformed into Lakh^a. The coins of 
Udayaditya show a complete and well-engraved BhahmT legend^l and 
the issuer assumes the Sanskritic epithet of Udayaditya. No Huna 
invader could possibly have issued in the period of Lae-lih (third or 
last quarter of the fifth century a.d.) coins showing so advanced an 
Indianisation. 

The coins issued by the first Huna invaders of Afghanistan and the 
Paniab must have been close copies of the Sasanian prototype with 
furtive efforts at Indianisation. They were probably similar to »he sil¬ 
ver pieces found in the excavations at Shahaji-ki-Dheri near Peshawar 
in A.D. 1911.42 Like Sasanian prototype these coins are thin and large 
silver pieces, having Sasanian bust on the obverse and faint tr'^ces of 
a fire-^tar and attendants on the reverse.43 The obverse legend is 
sometimes in cursfve Greek script and sometimes in Pahlavi script. 
Indian influence is, however, seen gradually asserting itself on these 
coins. Solitary BrahmT letters like sha, cha^ and fhai make their an- 
pearance, as also distinctly Brahmanical symbols like conch and 

40 Nt?, 1894, pp. £51'252. 

41 1ASB. 1913, pp. 481-3; pb. X and XT; NC, 1894, p, 279. 

42 MSB, 1913. pp. 48.88{ pb, X «nd XI. . . 

48 VC-, 1894, pp. S57B; A. ». GoW, Dohumenie mr Ceachlcht 0 m InmttAen 
Humwn n BdkMen und Indies. Vd. in, p. II, 14f; A. Biswas, Tfi 0 Pofitfed 
td the HBtriOf in Indb, pp. 200f. 
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whed, whidi appear behind the king’s head. Ihese coins also show 
the so-called E^^thalite symbol. 

The earliest Huna invader, whose identity can be reasonably pre¬ 
sumed I is TcMramana, and he has left us a fairly numerous coinage. As 
die tide ShMU and Jauvla are given to this ruler in his Salt-range 
inscription, it is very probable, but by no means certain, that the fol¬ 
lowing two types of large and thin silver coins should be attributed 
to him. 

1. Obverse:—bust of the king, Brahmi legend, Shahi Jdbuvlah. 

Reverse:—Faint traces of a fire-altar with attendants. 

2. Obverse:—King riding on horse to r.; discus and conch in the 
field. Ephthalite symbol behind the horseman. Legend in Gupta 
characters, Shahi Jabida. 

Reverse:—As in No. 1 above. In some cases there is a chahraM 
The legend Shao Zobol (or its variants) in sursve Greek characters 
may be noticed on silver coins bearing these devices.^ 

If we assume that Jabula was not a personal tide of Toramana, 
but an epithet ’shared by him with other Huna rulers, we cannot at¬ 
tribute these coins to Toramana alone. Some of them may have been 
issued by his contemporary generals and some by his successors.40 

There is no such uncertainty about the attribution of the third sil¬ 
ver type of Toramana, because its legend contains his name. This 
type is in close imitation of the Gupta silver coinage of the Madhya- 
defa variety in size, weight, and device. The obverse shows the bust 
of the king closely simUar to that on the coins of Budha-gupta, only 
its direction fe changed from the right to left. The revere h^s the 

fan-tailed peacock with the legend 

rndno divam fayati. The coins are dated m the ye^ 52 (?) and 

be least objectionable to assume that .52 stmds for the year (1) 52^ 

the Gupta Era, corresponding to a.d. 471^_ It is *"8?^ J 

scholars that the year 52 may refer to a Huna era 

450 But one cannot then explain why the years m the Hupa era 

^Id not be found on other coins of Toramana and those of his sue- 

cessors, or in any of their inscriptions. . 

Toramana issued no gold coins. His silver 
However, he issued copious copjwr currency. The ' 

type shows the king standing and offering oblations as on Kashana 

S ^ m H. 0,.. rit. Vd. I. PP^ 

M In |U< ooiii»^ coiM hike Mineini. «» 

47 B. K. ^82 bv E I. Tteii* nid S» hr A Cmaililgtaa. 

<1.M cp wW* were reed e^ JLT ;fet (1) M end (1) 87. H» nhn 

aide lUt m »»d B7 ^ " 

both the dates to the Gvm er» (NC, pp. 20®- <«), 
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the xeveKB ^pws the field divided into two partSt as on tfis 
Gupta copper pieces, the upper part has the discus, and the lower 
tho^legend Sti-T^a. In some cases, the seated goddess occupies the 
whole of the reverse as on the gold Gupta coins. Ihose ccnns may be 
called KushSna-Gupta types. One of the types of Toramana shows the 
bust on the obverse as on the Sasanian coins, and chakra and the 
legend Sri-Tora on the reverse. This may be described as Sasano- 
Gupta type. 

Mihirakula, the son and successor of Toramana, issued no gold coin¬ 
age. His silver coMage is more scarce even than that of his father. It 
is interesting to note that no silver coin of his, resembling the Madhya- 
defa silver currency of the Guptas, has been found. It is, therefore, 
likely that he did not hold for long any of the provinces of the Gupta 
empire where that currency was in vogue. 

The silver coinage of Mihirakula is Sasanian in its inspiration. The 
obverse shows a bust to right with a beardless face. Mihirakula was 
a staunch Saiva, and so wc find on flic obverse of his sliver coins both 
the trident and bull-standard. The circular legend is either jayatu 
Mihirakula or fayatu vrishadhvaja. A fire altar with attendants can 
be noticed on the reverse. The silver coins are thin and broad pieces. 
They are generally 1" in diameter and about f50 grains in weight. 

The following are the three important copper coin-types of Mihira- 
kula: — 

(1) Horseman type: Obverse:—King riding to r.; BrahmT legend 

Mihirakula. 

Reverse: — Goddess seated on throne. 

(2) Standing king tvpe: Obverse: — King standing and offering 
sacrifice. Legend Sh^i or kr\-Mihirdkula. 

■ Reverse:—Seated goddess with cornucopia. (Coins of this type are 
usually found in the Western Panjab, where the Kushana numismat c 
traditions still held the field). 

(3) Bust type: Obverse:—A bust, with the legend jayatu Mihira- 
kula. 

Reverse: A bull in the upper half and the leccnd jayatu vrisha in 
the lower half. (Coins of this tvpe usually hail from the Eastern Pan- 
jab. They show the Gupta and Sasanian influence). 

We have seen above how chakra appears as a svmbol on some of the 
copper coins of TorarnSna. and bull on those of his son Mihirakula 
We get a large number of copper-coins showing the chakra, the sym¬ 
bol of Toramana, coimterslnjck on bull, the symbol of his son and suc- 
ntesor Mihira^mla. In 1945 one coin of Mihirakula was found sbow- 
whfhitA traced of fiii-Tpra below the bust of Mihirakula. This bust it- 
however, is counterstmek by chakra, which Was originally the 
symbol pf TpTMnSi^a. 
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As the history of the period is dascuie, a proper intcrpretatiqi cff 
these couot^truck coins is still difficult. On one counturstruck 
we see both chahra and Sti-Tora superimposed m the face of Mihira*^ 
kuk. This would suggest that Mihirakula had a son Xorai#Q& II, 
who adopted the symbol chakra of his grandfather, after whom he 
was named, and couuterslruck his fathers coins with it. Whether the 
counter-striking shows any enmity between Mihirakula and Tora* 
mana II, we do not know. 

There are, however, some coins where chakra alone is counter- 
struck on tlie face of Mihirakula; the legend §ri-Tora has not bcei 
counterstruck. These coins may have been issued by the younger bro- 
Uier of Mihirakula who, according to Ilsuan-tsang usuqjcd his bro¬ 
thers throne during his absence m Magadha. In the beginning, Ae 
younger brother may have shown the prudence of counterstriking 
Mihirakula’s coins with chakra, the symbol of their father; later, he 
may have issued coins bearing his own name. Some of the copper 
coins bearing the name of Toramana may have been issued by the 
younger brother ol Mihirakula, who may have had die nacc of Tora- 


ma^a. . . 

1’he Rdiatarahginl informs us that a king named Toramana was 
kept in long imprisonment by his elder brother Hirany& for presuming 
to issue coins in his own name. Hoemle has suggested that the coun- 
lerstruck coins, we are discussing, may support this traction as re¬ 
corded by Kalhana. The main difficulty in agreeing with Hoemle is 
the absence of the name of Hiranya on any of the coins counterstruck 

accounts of Hsfian-tsang and Kalhafla sh(W that 
there usurpation in the Hih>a house soon after U.e time of 

Toramana or Mihirakula. which was eventually reHected m coi^e. 
Ihe^mmtwstruck coins appear to refer to this incident though its 

orecise nature cannot be made out. , „ . , a- 

^ The numismatic evidence makes it quite clear that Panjab conti¬ 
nued toCaHuna stronghold even alter die overthrow of Mihirakda 
in c AD 530 Two Hi^a families were ruling there, one m the SouA 
the other in the Western Panjab. Kings Bugo or Buto, 
Udaykditys. 

dity^Narendr^ ^d from their a^e only. 

^e^rtilrSr^o.^ "cannot 

smne that they ruled tom e. *;■>• ptT betogXand 

their coinage f^ows ®shows the 

large and wei-^ing about 50 to 55 grams. 

48 ^ to ShlW Baijala 

(i.e. KliUcN< 
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typical bust with symbols lilw conch, trident, flower, altar, etc. The 
legend (in Brahmi) begins with Shahi followed by the name of the 
issuer, Ihe reverse shows a filre-altar with attendants.49 
The Hu^a family ruling in the South-East^ Panjab is known as 
yet from its coinage only .so So far the names of only four kings of 
the house are known; they are Mihiradatta, Jishnu, Praka^ditya, and 
Udayaditya. But the dynasty must have induded some more rulers, 
for, we get many coins where the names of the rulers are too fragmen¬ 
tary to be completely made out. The coins of this dynasty show some¬ 
times the bust (as on the'^Sasanian pieces) and sometimes the stan¬ 
ding king (as on the Kushana coins). The reverse has sometimes the 
fire-altar as on die Sasanian coins, and sometimes a chakra as on the 
coins of Toramajpa. Some coins are round and smne are square. The 
Hugia rulOT, against whom Rajya-vardhana was sent in c. a.d. 605 by 
his father, was probably a member of diis dynasty. 

It will be convenient to refer here to the coins of Napki Malka, 
Shahi Tigin, Vasudeva and Vahi Tigin. We do not know whether 
they were of Hupa origin; they, however, imitate the Sasanian proto¬ 
type and most probably belonged to the Huna stock. 

Ihe coins of Napki Malka, who ruled sometime in the seventh 
century, were found in large number at Begram and in several stupas 
of Af^anistan.51 In his head-dress there is buffalo’s head; we may, 
therefore, reasonably identify him with the king of Ki-pin referred to 
by Chinese historians as wearing the head-dress of a buffalo’s head 
surmounted by a royal tiara. His coins may be described as follows: 
Obverse; Within dotted border, bust of king to right, face beardless; 
head surmounted by wings and buffalo’s head. In front of the head, 
Pahlavi legend Napki Malka. 

Reverse ;—K fire Altar with attendants; isolated Brahmi letters 
like la, ha, no, etc. appear on different coins. 

Hie coins of Vasudeva Bxe in silver and copper (or billon?). Several 
of his coins are similar to those of Napki Malka, but there is no 
buffalo’s head in the head-dress. The circular legend is not yet com¬ 
pletely read, but Vakhu (or su) deva^i can be made out. As this 
rul^ issued another coin type clo^ly imitating one of the types of 
Khusni II (a.d. 591-628), we may place him in c. a.i>. 650. On its 
reverse, there is the sun-god(?) with flames rising to a point at the 
top. There was a famous temple of the Sun at Multan, and we' can 
well understand why this deity was selected for the reverse motif 

49. NC, 1894. pp. mi. 

50 JRAS, 1907, pp, 99. 

51 NC, 1894, p. 267; R. G6bl, op. cU., Vol, HI, pb. 43f. 

88 R. G6U, op. dL, Vol ZO, pi. 66. no. 844. 
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by Vasudeva, whose dommions probably included that city. (See 
also the appendix on Numismatic Art). Legends on Vasudevas coins 
are in firahm! and Fahlavi and sometimes also in cursive Greek 
characters (used for writing Bactrian). It appears from his coin¬ 
legends that he was the king of Zabulistan (Ghazni area), Taki (in 
the Panjab), Hi(n)du (Sindhu), Ga(n)dhiu'a, Bahmanabad, Multan 
and Sapadalaksha (Rajputana). Vasudeva obviously was a powerful 
ruler. 

Shahi Tigin, who may be placed even before Vasudeva, is known 
to have issued coins in silver and copper ,or billon?). His coin-types 
are “bust: fire-altar with attendants’', and “bust: an uncertain ob¬ 
ject”. We can notice on his coins inscriptions in Braliinl, Pahlavi and 
cursive Greek characters (used for writmg Bactrian). 

Some coins bearing a bust on one side and the Sun-god(?) on the 
other were attributed to Shahi Tigin by Cunningham. These have 
now been attributed to Vahi Tigin.52a His silver and copper (or 
billon?) coins are known. Legends in Br^ml and Pahlavi charac¬ 
ters can be noticed on his coins. 

We shall now briefly refer to some other coin types which show 
considerable Sasanian influence. A large number of coins are found 
in Western Rajasthan closely imitating the Sasanian prototype. Some 
of these are anonymous and were issued as early as c. a.d. 450. A 
hoard of these coins, found somewhere in Marwar, contained about 
75 thin and large silver pieces, closely imitating the coin type of 
Phiroz (a.d. 458-484).53 On their obverse, there is the bust (rf the 
king bearing tiara, flanked by two eagle s wings and surmounted by 
a crescent enfolding a globe and a star. The reverse shows Fire- 
altar with two attendants, with a crescent on one’s head and a star 
on that of the other. These coins were probably issued by early 
Hu^a invaders of the Rajasthan area. 

When the Huna power disappeared, the Indo-Sasanian type in¬ 
troduced by the Hu^as continued to hold the field for a long time. 
Coins of this class are usually uninscribed, but some of them bear 
sh(^ and cryptic legends on the obverse like Sri-Ha, SrUVara, Sri- 
Haka, etc., which probably give the names of the issuers in an ab¬ 
breviated form. 

The coins of the alK>ve type are mostly in silver, and as large as 
1" diameter; but India was not accustomed to a silver currency so 
large in size. There arose, dierefore, a tendency to reduce the size 
of thes coins to about 0.5" or 0.6", which was the diameter of the Ksha- 
trapa and Gupta coins, with which Malwa and Central India wore 
long familiar. The reduction in size took place gradually, so that 


S2a I«d.. VoLL p. 14a, „ . „ 

S3 ftASB. 1880, pp. aa843l| JASB. 1880. pp, MM tad pk V» 
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we can clearly distinguish three stages. The weight of the coins, 
however, was retained at 60 grains and not reduced to a^ut 30 
grains, which was the usual weight of the Kshatrapa and Gupta silver 
coins. 

The Sasanian motifs, a bust on the obverse and a fire-allar and 
attendants on the reverse, were continued on these pieces, but suc¬ 
cessive generations of mint-masters began to show greater and grea¬ 
ter ignorance of their original significance. The bust of the king 
begins to become more and more narrow-headed and long-nosed; 
cheeks become narrower and longer. The grotesqueness of the re¬ 
sulting figure, which looks not unlike the face of an ass, is further 
enhanced by the dots indicating chin and lips being confused with, 
and made a continuation of, the pearls of the necldace, which fur¬ 
ther passed over the ear, separating it completely from the head.54 
There is a similar degeneration on the reverse. The Fire-altar is 
indicated by a cross perched on a stepped platform which begins to 
look like a gaddi; the pile of dots converging to a point, which takes 
the place of the flame of the fire on the altar, appears like the orna¬ 
mental back of the throne or the gaddi. The attendants degenerate 
merely into two lines. 

These uninscribed silver coins are known as Gadhiya coins. The 
derivation of the name is uncertain. It may be partly due to the 
ass-like appearance of the face on the obverse; but it is also possible 
that the coins may have been originally called gaddia coins, due to 
the gaddi like appearance of the altar on the reverse; later on gaddia 
may have been deliberately changed into gadhiya on account of the 
poor artistic merit of the pieces. 

These coins were current in Rajasthan and Central India from c. 
A.D. 700 to 1200. Who their exact issuers were is not known, as they 
are uninscribed. It is not unlikely that the Guhilots, the Paramaras, 
and the Chaulukyas issued some of them. A hoard of these coins 
was found in Poona district in 1944; it has, therefore, been suggested 
that the Gadhiya coins may have been issued in Maharashtra as well 
by the R5shtrakutas.55 Tliis view, however, requires further evid¬ 
ence in its support. 

Another variety of Gadhiya coins may be referred to here. Ihe 
obverse is the usual one, but the reverse shows a horseman, attack¬ 
ing foot sddiers,58 These coins were found somewhere in Indore 
area and ttreir attribution is uncertain. 

54 mh voi. xxvui, p. m. 

55 /WA, Vd. vn, pp. ai-»* 

86 IWA. VoU vm. Pf, 6641} pi VA. 
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VI. THE CXMNACfi OF KASHMiR 


At die beginning (rf our period the predominant coin-type in the 
nmrth-westem part of the Indian subccmtinent consisted of ‘‘king at 
altar” and "endironed goddess” devices. These Kushih^a devices 
were adopted by the successors of the Imperial Kushanas in the land 
of the five rivei^7 and also by the rulers of the group of Kidara 
Kushana.5« The coins of Kidara Kusha^a formed the prototype of the 
Hu^a coinage of Toramana in Kasmira.50 

Kalha^a’s account of the Hui^a kings of Kasmlra is obscure and 
their chronology, as ^ven by him, is very confused. Among the 
Huna rulers mentioned by him, Toramiuja, Mihirakula, Khingila, 
Narendraditya, and Lakhana Narendraditya (= Lakliana Udayaditya) 
have left us their coinage. Their coins have been briefly discussed 
in the preceding pages. It will be sufficient here to refer to the 
Kahnlra coinage of I'oramana, which stands at the beginning of the 
medieval coinage of Kasmira. 

The Ka^mira coinage of Toramai^a is all in copper; the pieces are 
0.8" in diameter and about 100 grains in weight. Ihey closely follow 
the Kidara Kushai^a prototype. The obverse shows the standing 
king offering sacrifice at an altar; the reverse has the seated goddess 
wi& a crude lotus in her hand. On the obverse, there is the king’s 
name Toramai^ in the upper left quardant; it has to be read from 
outside. On the reverse there is the legend Kiddra, in mechanical 
imitation of the legend on the earlier coins current in Kashmir. 

It is very probaole, but by no means certain, that Toramana of 
the Kasmira coins is identical with the Hu^a king Toramana, whose 
coins have been discussed above. His coins are found in large 
quantity in Kasmira and adjoining territory, and they show consider¬ 
able difference in .style, execution and palaeography. It is, therefore, 
certain that coins bearing the name of Tmramaj^a were issued for 
several centuries after the death of that ruler. Eiivara, a fifteenth 
century chronicler of Kasmira, expressly states that the type was re¬ 
vived by Hassan Shah of Kashmir (a.d. 1472-85), on account of its 
popularity.60 

Fravarasena (II), Gc^car^a, and Narendraditya, who figure in Kal- 
hai^ s narrative, have left us their coinage, but as we do not know 
their precise chionological place, we need not consider it here in 
detail. Suffice it is to say that they continue the type popularised by 
Toramai^a, but in a very degraded form. 


57 B. N. Mukhotjee, KvahSt/a Colna of tho Lend of Five lUvm, pp. 47-49. 

58 /bid., pp. 48 aiMl 64-85 NC, 1898, p. IQQf, 

89 Pbr B c a triogo* of cdm oi XalnAa, iw I*. Gopd, Eorfy Coin Tppea of SorthtfB 
India, p. 571. In ChapUx XVin tl» sectioo on the Little Kosbapas include wme 
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With the rise of die Karkota. or Naga dynasty in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, we stand on surer ground. Kalhaoa mentions 17 kings of dus 
dynasty, but we know the coinage of only four of them, via, Durla- 
bhavardhana, Durlabhaka, Lalitaditya Muktapida and Jayapida. The 
type is the same as the old Kusha^ one, popidarised by Toramaig^ 
viz. standing king on the obvmrse and seat^ goddess (m the reverse. 
But it becomes depaded beyond recognition. In many cases the 
soK»lled human figures have no heads or hands and appear like fish 
or altar. The head, when shown, often looks like a potato with 
eyes in it; often it is indicated by three dots or circles. Under these 
circumstances, it is but natural that we should find it difficult to dis¬ 
tinguish the male from die female or the standing from the seated 
figure. 

Kings of die Karkota dynasty issued coins in gold and copper 
Gold coins are, however, heavily debased, and ther weight varies 
between 100 and 120 grains. The wei^t of the copper coins is 
sometimes 110 grains, sometimes 100, and sometimes 90. As cen¬ 
turies rolled by, the wei^t tended to diminish. 

The foundm* of the Karkota dynasty is known frtnn several gold 
coins. Lalitaditya Muktapida, the youngest son of Fratapaditya 
was the most powerful ccmqueror of the Kashmir history. After bis 
conquests he assumed another title Fratapaditya, as stated by Kal- 
hava (IV. 134) and the numerous coinage bearing that tide has to be 
attributed to this ruler. 

The all-India conquest attributed to Lalit3.ditya Muktapi<^a-Fra- 
tapaditya by Kalhana is more poetic than historical. But Kalhaiia’s 
statement that the l^gdom of Kanyakubja (Kanauj) up to the bank 
of the Yamuna was as completely under the control of the K^mtra 
ruler as the courtyard of his own palace, is confirmed by the dis¬ 
covery in 1926 of a large hoard of 16, 448 coins of Fratapaditya in 
the Banda district of die Uttar Fradesh. Some of these coins may 
have been of Fratapaditya, the father of Muktapida, but the vast 
majority of them must have been of Muktapida himself sent to the 
Banda district, most probably for the payment to tihe members of the 
KSfmir ft mqieditionaiy force. Some of Aese coins have the letter to 
added to the name, the legend reading Sn^ja-pra^pa. It is probable 
that these cwis wem issued by Jayapi^^, the grandscm of the con¬ 
queror, who may have acted as a temporary viceroy of the conquer¬ 
ed provinoes.^f Jay&pida has left us extensive coinage issued in his 

01 Anodier tbeory in tbii coonectiai is that diete odns may have been issued by 
Ja|ia, the bfotho^in-hiw of Jayi^dda, who had toorped the daraae Katoiara while 
tha laMw was out no an as^^tionaiy foeoe (fASBNS, 1928, pp. 6-7). Th«e aie 
aecioiis dUBcolties in acoeptlng this th^, cannot fan diaohsind bm for want 
it SIMM. ■ ■ 
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own name also; on their reverse they bear the king’s biruda Vinaya- 
ditya, tike obverse having Jaya under die arm. 

The Kasmora coinage records some improvement with the rise of 
the Utpala dynasty (a.d. 855). The figures, both of the standing king 
and the seat^ goddess, are crude no doubt, but they are better dian 
those (m the coins of the Na^ dynasty. The male can be distin¬ 
guished from the female, die seated from the standing figure. The 
king’s costume, however, appears curious and grotesque, and often 
resembles the flowing dirawers of women. His waist is supported 
by a cross band. 

On the coins of the Karkota dynasty, the names of kings were writ¬ 
ten on one side only; on the coins of the new dynasty, the spelling 
of die names is spread over both the obverse and the reverse. Thus, 
on the coins of Sankaravarman. Sanka is written to the left of the 
seated goddess, ra to the right of the standing king, and varmadeva 
to his left. An uninitiated person finds it very difficult to read the 
names of the issuers. 

A large number of the kings of the Utpala d;piasty have left us 
their coinage. The coins of the founder Avantivarman are copious 
so are those of his successor Sankaravarman. Sankaravarman’s suc¬ 
cessor Gopalavarman had a short reign (902-904); so his coinage is 
scanty. Queen Sugandha, who also ruled for two years (a.d. 904-908) 
is on e of the few Indian queens who have left us their coins. Her 
successor Partha ruled for 15 years (906-921), but his coinage is c<^- 
paratively scarce. As noted above, many Idngs rose and fell during 
the next 18 years but only a few of them, Nirjitavarman, Chakrj^ 
varman and Unmattavanti have left us their coinage. The leg^d 
on the coins of the last mentioned ruler has been abridged into srt- 
Unma of the family of Yasaskara, he left some coins of the usual 
type, but we have no coins of his son Samgramadeva, who was mur¬ 
dered by his ambitious minister Parvagupta. The usurping minister 
ruled for a year and half only, but his coins have come down to our 


time. 

Parvagupta’s son and successor Kshemagupta had ^ 
of ciit years; but his coinage is numerous. His 
sehrcTtato two daises, dass I bearing his own 
and Class II having the legend Di^KshemagujAa, the first letter 

StiJoflis favm^te qu^ 

legend supports Kalhana’s account about how this , 

af .^cknS of DiddSkshema by his 

his eioessive passion for the queen. It is in u®. _{ the former 
c<^ of the tote dass are very numerous, whde Ao se of * he 
w ia»-i«aiB . proof of Ae ascendancy of Ae queen over her 

hotbanda 
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Abhimanyru and Nandigupta, the son and graadsoh of Kshema- 
gupta, issu^ coins of the usual type. The next two ruleis Tribhu- 
vana and Bhunagupta lived in troubled times; but they did not neg¬ 
lect to issue coins. Bhuna^pta was succeeded in a.j>. 981 by his 
mud mother, the widowed queen Didda. On her coins a part of 
mat legend {Srt) is to the right of the seated goddess and another 
part (Didda) to her left, while the third part (devyd) is on the reverse 
and to the left of the standing king. 


Vll. ITtE CXMNAGE OF THE SHAHIS OF THE PANJAB AND KABUL VALLEY 

Coins bearing (i) “lion” and “peacock” (ii) “elephant” and “lion”, 
(iii) "lion” and “goose(?)” and (iv) “bull” and “horseman” devices 
were issued by die Shihis oi the Pan jab and Kabul Valley who ruled 
from c. AJD. 8^ to 1026. Of these types, the Bull and Horseman type 
was the latest to be used by the Sh^is and was first introduced by 
Spalapatideva.3ta This was, however the commonly used type, after 
its introduction. The Elephant and Lion type was less common, and 
the Lion and Peacock and Lion and Goose (?) types were used only by 
Kamara (or Kamala). It may be argued that Kamara may be placed 
earlier dian all other rulers, as his type is most archaic. It has been 
suggested that Kamara may be identical widi Kallara, the Brahmana 
minister, who according to Al-BirunT, founded a new dynasty. 
There is some phonetic resemblance between the names Kallara and 
kamara, but that alone cannot decide the point. It is more likely 
that Kamara (or Kamala) was one of the later Shahi rulers. He can 
be identified with Kamaluka, ( = Toramana), the son of Shahi LaUiya, 
mentioned by Kalhana (Rdjatarangini, V, 2^). 

Vakkadeva, Samantadeva and Bhimadeva issued coins of the Lion 
and the Elephant type. Numismatic considerations would suggest 
that Vakkadeva was the earliest of the three rulers. Most of his 
coins bear the archaic “Elephant and Lion” type, though he is also 
known to have used the Bull and Horseman type. The coinage of 
Simantadeva, on the other hand, is mostly in me Bull and Horse¬ 
man type, his coins in the Elephant and Lion type being relatively 
fewer. 

The Elephant and Lion type coins of Vakkadeva, which are all in 
copper, show Elephant on me obverse facing left with the king’s 
name inscribed above the animal. Tlie reverse shows Lion spring¬ 
ing to right. The Bull and Horseman type coin this king, pu& 
lished by Cunnin^am, is very small in size; its obverse shows a 
recumbent bull to left with the legend Sri Va (k) ka above the ani¬ 
mal. The reverse shows a hwseraan charging to right. 

6la For a dotaikd study of the Bull and Horseman type coins of the Shahls, see 
NC, 196S, p. im. See abo the appendix or Numismatic Art, fn. 48. 
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Hie Bull and Horseman type, initiated by Spalapatideva, was des* 
tined to become popular over the greater part of Northom India. 
Nay, we find this type occasionally initiated even at Baghdad, in sjrfte 
of the religious taboo of Islam prohibiting all pictorial representa' 
tions. ScMoie dirhams (rf the Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah Ja'afar (a.d. 
027-952) have been found imitating this coin-type.B2 

The Bull and Horseman type coins bearing die name of Spalapa¬ 
tideva, are in silver, base silver. biIlon{?) and copper The legend fri- 
Spalapatideva appears on the obverse. A cursive legend is noticeable 
on the reverse.6'3 Some additional letters (mint-marks?) may be 
noticed on the reverse. Differences in stylistic treatment of Ae de¬ 
vices on Ae coins concerned suggest Aat Ae pieces betraying in¬ 
ferior style and technique of minting may include imitations. Such 
imitation are in inter alia base silver and billon (?). The genuine 
and imitation pieces are found in Afghanistan, the Panjab, etc. 

The coins of Smnantadeva, of the Bull and Horseman type, are 
found in Ae north-western section of Ae Indian subcontinent, parts 
of northern India and Afghanistan. They have been discovered even 
in Europe. They are in silver, base silver, billon and copper. Their 
size varies from .7" to .8" and weight from 45 to 55 grains. The 
obverse shows Recumbent Bull with trappings facing left. Above 
Ae animal is Ae circular legend sri-Sdmantadeva. The reverse shows 
Ae king riAng a spirited horse gallopping to ri^t. Behind the 
horseman Aere is Ae letter bhi, whose significance is not yet known 
with certainty. It may be Ae initial of Ae name of Ac governor 
or of Ae mint city .64 

The silver coins of Ae Shahis indicate Aree denominations, Ae 
highest weighing about 55-58 grains. The weights of Aree are in 
Ae ratio of 1: 2: 3. It has been suggesteH that the copper coins 
allude to five denominations in weight.64a 

The coins of Khudavayaka are relatively rare, and Aey are found 
in silver (and also in billon and copper?). They are of Ae Bull and 
Horseman type, but both Ae obverse and reverse show marked de¬ 
terioration in execution. Behind the horseman s head Aere are a 
number of solitary letters. Round Ae head of Ae horse, Aere are 
some letters or figures which have not yet been properly read or 
interpreted. The name of the king, which occurs as usual above 
Ae bull, has been read as Khudavayaka by Stein and Smith, Khva- 

m imi, VHL p. 75. 

68 NC, 198A pp‘ 2ia-213. « 

64 Numismatic evidence has been used to suggest two periods of Ae Samanto- 

deva (D. B. Pandey, The Shahit of Afghenktan and tfio Punfob, pp. 85^. IM al«i 

NC, 1968, pp. 213-214). 

(Ma D, B, Fimdey, op. rtfc, pp. 1«-1W. 
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davayaka by Bayley and Rodgers, and Khamatayaka or Khamaradidta 
by Cunnin^am. The differrace (n reading is due to the careless¬ 
ness in ^graving; differrat letters, as engraved on different coins, 
seem to justify each cme of die above readings for the particular 
coins concerned. Khudavayaka, howevmr, appears to be the most 
probable reading; it seems to be a corruption of Kshudraoayaska, 
a nickname that may have been given to the king on account of his 
being a minor at the time of his accession. 

According to Al-BirunI, Kamalu (=Kamaluka*=Kamara ot Kamala 
of coins) was succeeded by king Bhima.e5 His silver coinage is of 
the Bull and Horseman type, but the representation oi both the ani¬ 
mals is very crude. On the obverse above the bull there is the le¬ 
gend Sri-Bhinuideva; on the reverse, behind the Horseman, there is 
the letter na, and in front of him there are three symbols of letters, 
not yet properly interpreted. The copper coins of Bhimadeva have 
elephant and lion devices. 

Bhimadeva also struck gold. One of his gold coins, published by 
A. Ghosh, displays the seated king and a striding female on the 
obverse and the figures of seated king and queen (or Lakshml) on 
the reverse. The obverse legend is Shdhi iri-Bhimadeva. On the 
reverse appears the legend mmada-(^ata)-Samantadeva. The coin 
concerned weighs 68.0 grains.66 

The rest of the Shahi rulers (including Jayapala, Anandapala, Tri- 
lochanapala, and Bhimapala, who ruled from c. a.d. 960 to 1926) 
did not strike coins. Some of Ihese were powerful rulers, and we 
cannot explain satisfactorily tihe absence of their coins.87 

\1II. THE COINAGE OF THE DECX3AN AND SOUTH INDIA 

The coinage of die Deccan and South India, during t^e period 
covered bv the volume, is shrouded in considerable obscurity. We 
have seen how the states in Northern India were issuing fairly num¬ 
erous currencies, most of which were inscribed and bore the names 
of the issuers. In the Deccan and South India, however, the case 
was diff^nt During the earlier period, a number of Roman coins 
were circulating in Soudi India and they generally bcwre die effigy 
and the name of the issuers. The Satavahanas also issued coins, 


65 E. O. Sacheu. AUmuni’s India, Vol, II, p. 13. 

66 NC\ 1952, pp. 183-135; pi. VI, no. 1. „ , „ 

67 The name of the striker of some crude copper coins of me BuD end H orsemen 

type wes wed as Ashataplla or Afatapala. He was identified with Ishtapila. lefan^ 
to as the fattwr Jayapila In the Tarlfch-i-Fiftehte. But the correct readhiR the 
name of the ruler congep# *• AmrltapSIo (L. Condi, cf^ P. J^T^***” 
assessments of th« iMm «rfnage, see D. W, MacDowall s article in NC, 1BB8, (p. 
18^ pd P. % hook ShShis of Afglmhton and the Fonfoh (p, 179 f). 
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inscribed widi the names of die issuers. These coinages could not 
have been unknown to the governments of the Pallavas, the Kadam- 
bas, the Gahgas, the Cheras, the Chalukyas» and the Rashfrakiitas. 
Under the auspices of these dynasties, the Deccan and South India 
witnessed striking progress in sculpture, architecture and literature; 
on several occasions, as under the Chalukya Pulakeiin 11 and Rash- 
trakuta Covinda III, mighty empires were built up, which success¬ 
fully challenged the great powers of Northern India. But, strangely 
enough, th^e well or^nised and cultured governments took no 
steps to issue artistic and inscribed currency to compete with that of 
Northern India. It appear that cmly (xx^ionally some of the gov¬ 
ernments took a fleeting interest in currency, and when they did so. 
they issued coins stamped either with their dynastic lanchhanas 
(emblems) or with traditional symbols. It is only rarely that ins¬ 
cribed coins were issued. The cmestion, therefore, of the attribution 
of the early coin types of South India to the different dynasties of 
the pericxl is fraught with difficulties. The known Idnchhanas of the 
dynasties help us to some extent, but their guidance is not alwavs 
reliable. Sometimes the Innchhanas of the earlier dynasties, e.g. the 
boar (varaha), were continued by their successcws on account of 
their popularity. Sometimes the conqueror accommodated the Vlfi- 
chhanas of the dynasties thev had conquered on their coinage along 
with their own emblems. We have, therefore, to proceed very cau¬ 
tiously in our attributlon.88 

1. THE SALANKAYANAS 

Chandavarman (c. a . i >. 395-450) issued inscribed cast cooper coins. 
These bear a couchant bull on the obverse and the legend Sti-Chan- 
dava (rman) on the reverse.<^9 

68 Our'main sources of infonnatioa are the following : 

(a) Elliot, Coins of South India (referred to below as CSI), pp. .36-45. 

(b) T. Desekachari, South Indian Coins, pp. 34-.36. 

(c) M. Rama Rao, Vishnuhtndin Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum; Eastern Chalukya Coins in the Andhra Pradesh Government 
Museum. 

(d) Armual Report of the Mysore Afchaeolof^icd Survey (abbreviated hencefor¬ 
ward as MAH) 1937, p. 87; 1940, p. 76. 

(e) A. S. Altekar. “The Cc4nace of the Deccan", in The Early History of the 
Deccan, edited by G. Yazdani, Vol. II, p. 783 f. 

If) V. Prakash, Coinage of South India (An Introductory Survey), p. 2.5 f. 

(i) B. D. Chattopadhvay, Coins and Currency Systems in South InSa. p. 191 (. 
ih) R. Nagaswamv, TamU Coins — Study, p. 1 f. . 

(i) V. Narasimha Murty, The Coins of Karrmka. 
m R, D, Chsttopadbyayi t*p> «!#•. pp* Wl* 
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2. THE VISHNUKUIJIPINS 

The coins attributed to the Vishnuknndins {c. a.d. 450-610) are of 
copper. The types attributed to them cxmsist of (a) standing bull: 
sun with rays; (b) couchant or standing bull: trident with lamp- 
stands, (sometimes inscribed), (c) standing bull: conch or vase and 
lampstands (sometimes inscribed), (d) standing bull: wheel and cres¬ 
cent (inscribed), (e) lion: vase and lampstands (sometimes inscribed), 
(f) lion: conch and (g) lion: wheel and crescent.70 The legend 
Vikrama on some “bull: cK)nch or vase and lampstands" coins ma^' 
refer to Vikramendravarman 1.71 

1. THE KALABHRAS 

It has been claimed that the Kalabhras struck coins in certain 
areas of the far South for sometime between c, a.d. 300 and 600. 
These coins are in silver and copper and of various shapes (square, 
rectangular, round, oval, etc). Of these, several thin pieces weigh 
5 or 6 grains, while many of the heavy dumpy pieces weigh over 
100 grains. While the great majority of these pieces bear onlv ins¬ 
criptions on both sides, the rest bear a variety of devices. The le¬ 
gend Achuvikanta Kalahhara has been read on many of these coins.72 

4. THE PALLAVAS 

Bull was the emblem of the dynasty and can be seen on some of its 
copper-plates. The Ratha temples that were constructed under Pal- 
lava auspices have got peculiar pillars, having bases representing 
lions.73 It is, therefore, suggested that early coins which have either 
the bull or the lion emblem may be attributed to the Pallava dynasty. 
This is a probable conjecture and derives support from some other 
circumstanc'es also. The coins of Bull type are usually found on the 
eastern coast from Nellore to Pondicherry, and this territorv is known 
to be included in the Pallava dominion. In their general appearance 
and fabric, the coins resemble the latest Satavahana issues and borrow 
some of their striking emblems like the ship with double mast. Some 
of them have fragmentary legends, whose characters resemble the 
Brahml script of the fourth or the fifth century a.d. 

The Bull type coins of the Pallavas are generally in copper, but a 
few are in base silver. They are all die-struck. On the obverse thev 
have within a circular border the bull standing to right or left. The 

70 Ibid., pp. 181-195. 

71 ;Wrf., 193; }NSI, Vol. XXXIII, p. 661. 

72 JSSl, Vol. XXXV, p. 146 f. 

73 J. Fergusson, History of Indian and Eastern Architecture, Vol. I, p. 332, wood- 
otit no. 168. 
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reverse shows diverse symbols like Solar wheel, cross, fish, ship with 
double mast, etc. One striking symbol on the rcvei-st‘ consists of the 
Roman capital letter X capped by the inverted capital letter V. This 
symbol occurs on some punch-marked coins found in Panch a coun¬ 
try, and the coins which bear it on the reverse mav well be among 
the earliest issues of the Pallavas. 

Some of the Bull type coins have fragmentary inscriptions. Ilultzsch 

read some of these legends as Srlbhara ajid Brlnidhi. These aie known 

to have been the biruclas of Mahendravarmau and Rajasimha, and 

these coins mav have been their issues, 

./ 

The Lion type coins are iill uninscribed. Tlic obverse shows tlie 
lion within an enclosed circular border; the reverse has a vase on a 
stand flanked by two lamp-stands or a wheel, or an elephant, or four 
dots, etc. 

T;. THE CHALUKYAS 

The Chalukyas—Early, Later, and Eastern—^Iiad Var^a or Boar 
as their insignia on their copper-plates, and gold coins having this 
animal on one side have been attributed to them, no doubt with full 
justification. We should note that some of the later mlers like the 
kings of Vijayanagar and even the East India Company issued some 
coins with the boar on one side; but they can Ix^ easily distijiguishcd 
from the Chalukya varaha coins, by their hilmc and palaeography. 

As varaha continued on the Chalukya coinage for a very long time 
and was adopted by some later rulers, gold coins of South India issued 
by later dynasties were also known by the generic name varaha, 
though they had no longer this emblem upon them. 

There can be no doubt that the varahas of the Early, Later, and 
Eastern Chidukyas must have been in wide circulation; very few of 
them have, however, been found. This is rather inexplicable. If, in 
spite of the frequent wars in the U.P., Gupta gold coins are found in 
large quantity, it is difficult to understand why the Chalukya coins 
should be relatively so rare. 

The gold coins of the Chalukyas are usually thin large pieces, about 
1.5" in diameter and 65 grains in weight. Their reverse is plain. The 
obverse has a boar in the centre with an umbrella above and two 
chovvTis on its either side. There is usually one lamp-stand in front 
of the animal and another behind it. Along the edge of the coin 
there is a circular legend each letter of which is imprinted by a 
separate punch. The legend is in old Canarese characters and gives 
the name of the issuer74 Uninscribed god coins of the dynasty are 
smaller in size, the boar in the centre being surrounded by several 

74 Elliot, CSl, pp. 79-80. 
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symbols like mnkha, chakra, etcJ^ Some of these coins have the em¬ 
blem of lotus on the reverse. As their reverse thus resembles the 
Padmafiahlcas, attributed to the early Caiigas, these coins are believed 
to have preceded the inscribed coins of the thinner fabric. 

Copper coins of the dynasty are small in size being about .4" to S' 
in diameter. They are usually uninscribed, and attributed to the 
Chalukya dynasty because of the presence of the boar on the obverse. 
Above the anim^ we usually have the Sun and the Moon.The reverse 
has several symbols like sahkha, etc. 

A few coins of the Western Chalukyas of BadamI have been found, 
indicating the name of the issuer. M. H. Krishna ascribed small gold 
coins having the boar on the obverse and a lotus on the reverse to 
Pulakesin 1.76 These coins are, however, uninscribed and the attri¬ 
bution can at best be regarded as only conjectural. 

However, S. Ramayya seems to have successfully attributed to 
Vikram5ditya I a gold piece and three electrum coins bearing inter- 
alia a boar on the obverse and a standing male figure on the reverse 
and the inscription hi-Vikrama on both sides (the electrum coins 
carrying also the legend sri-Vikramardja on the obverse and the 
legend sri-Vikrama-mahdrdja on the reverse).76a 

The Ch^ukyas of Vehgi have left us their coinage of an early 
period. Several gold, silver, and copper coins have been found with 
the legend vishamasiddhi or its abbreviation siddhi inscribed upon 
them. These are usually attributed to Kubja-Vishnuvardhana, who 
bore this epithet. We should not, however, forget that several later 
kings named Vishnuvardhana also adopted this epithet, and it is not 
unlikely that some of these later rulers also issued some of the coins 
with the legend vishamasiddhi or siddhi. 

On gold coins the legend vishamasiddhi is usually in Nagarl char¬ 
acters, and it is often abbreviated into siddhi. On coins in base silver, 
the legend is in Telugu characters, and on copper pieces it is in 
Kannada. This variety in the script need not surprise us. Nagarl was 
the usual script on gold coinage. Telugu was current in the dominions 
of Vishnuvardhana, and Kannada was his native script. 

The copper and silver coins have a lion in place of the boar. Their 
reverse shows various symbols including a double trident surmounted 
by a crescent and flanked by two lamps. 

We possess no coins of any other king of the dynasty who ruled 
during the period under review. The next king who has left us his 
inscribed coinage, is Saktivarman, who began to rule in a.d. 999. 

75 Rapson, Indian Coim, pi. V, p. 17. 

76. MAH, 1983. p. 98. 

76a jmi. Vol. XXVI. p. 244; Vol. XXVII, p. 46 f; A. V. Narasimha Murthy, 
The Coins of Karnataka, p. 67 f. 
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The re^ (rf Taila II (a.d. 973/74-997), the founder of the Chalukya 
house of ^yana, fell just within this period. M. H. Krishna attributed 
to this ruler a coin bearing the figures of five lions punched on it.77 
Its legend is, however, only para, and Krishna himself admitted that 
the com in question could have been issued by a later ruler as well 

b. THE RASHTRAKCTAS 

The Chalukyas of Bad^I were supplanted by the Rashtrakutas of 
Malkhed. They no doubt eclipsed their predecessors in the glory 
and might of their empire. But their numismatic record is even 
poorer than that of the Chalukyas.. The R^htrakuta records refer to 
golden coins, which were given in charity in lacs on the occasion of 
the coronation of some emperors like Govinda IV. No Rilshtrakuta 
inscribed coins, however, have been found, either in gold, silver, or in 
copper. References have been made above to the silver coins with 
the name of Krishnardja and to those of the Gadhiya type discovered 
in the Poona district, and also to the unwarranted suggestion that they 
may have been issued by the Rashtrakutas. M. H. Krishna described 
eight coins which have the figures of four lions hunched around a tank 
on the obverse, and elaborate floral design on the reverse. He fus; 
attributed these coins to Kadambas and then suggested that thev 
might have been issued by the Rashtrakutas.^8 There is hardly any 
leason to support this attribution. 

7. THE GANGAS 

Coins with an elephant on the obverse and floral design on the re¬ 
verse were most probably issued by the Gaiiga rulers during the tenth 
and eleventh centuries. Since these coins have one and the same type, 
they may be presumed to have been issued by one dynasty; and as they 
re found in Karnataka state, that dynasty may be presumed to be the 
Western Gahgas. Some of these coihs have solitary Kannada letters, 
whose palaeography shows that they were issued in the tenth or 
(‘leventh century, and not in the fifth or sixth, as was supposed earlier. 
It has been suggested that the coins with the letter ha may have been 
issued by Ilastimalla oi Prithvipati II. with the letter ka by Krishiia- 
varman or Kahgavaiman, and with the word Bhuja by Bhujabala.79 
These are, however, merely plausible conjectures. It must also be 
added that the photographs of the coins, which are said to have these 
letters above the ‘elephant’, are very indistinct.so This coin type 

77 MAR, 1933, p. 99. 

78 MAH. 1939, p. 87, and 1940, p. 75. 

79 MAH, 1989, pp. 98-99. 

80 Ibid., pi. XXVII, nos. 6, 10 and 11. See also B. U. Chaltopadhyay, op. cit., 
p. 46. 
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might have been borrowed by king Harsha of Kashmir in the eleventh 
century. 

b. THE PANOYAS 

A gold coin, bearing two fish shown vertically on one side and the 
legend srl-Varagumh in Grantha characters on the other, has been 
assigned to the Panclya ruler Varagun II (3.?. 862 - 880 ). 80 a \ num¬ 
ber of copper coins of the Bull and Fish type have been attributed to 
the Pandyas.SOb Some rare gold pieces, having two fish on the ob¬ 
verse, can probably be ascribed to the Pandvas, and may have been 
issued during the ninth or tenth centiny a.d. The larger of these gold 
coins which are O.G" in diameter and about 57 grains in weight, have 
on the obverse, besides the two fish in centre, a lamp in their front 
and a cliaun and the Sun and the Moon behind. There is a legend 
on tlie reverse, which has not been so far deciphered. Smaller gold 
coins weigh only about 6.5 grains and are nninscribed. Their symbols 
are fewer, but the fish is always present.^^l 

THE CHERAS 

Villavan (or Bowman) is the Tamil designation of the Chcra kings, 
and tile liifichhana of their dynasty was a stringed bow. It is, therefore, 
very likely that uninscribed coins, having inter alia a stringed bow on 
one side, may have been issued by Chera rulers. ^2 

JO. THE CHOLAS 

The Cholas began to rise into prominence with the accession of 
Parantaka, who ruled from c. a.d. 907 to 953. Though he had a long 
reign, he left no inscribed coinage. His son Gandaraditya also did not 
issue any coins. But the latter’s brother Arinjaya struck silver coins 
bearing a lion on the obverse and the legend Ari-jaya on the reverse.83 
Gandaraditya’s son Madhurantaka Ultama Chola (c. a.d. 973-985^ 
issued gold coins, known as gold mddai, bearing the legend Uttama- 
k)lan in Grantha characters.^ t The tiger, the dynastic emblem of the 
Cholas, naturally appears on these coins. But they also show the 
fish, the emblem of the Pandvas, in front of the tiger, probably as a 
memento of the conquest of the Pandya capital Madurai, on account 
of which event, Uttama C:hola had assumed the title Madhnrdntakn. 

ma JNUI, Vol. XXXII, p. 85. 

80b B. D. Chattopadliyay, op. ril.. pp. 64-05. 

81 Elliot, CSI, pp. 119-130. 

82 MAR, 1939, p. 87, and 1940, p. 75; Elliot, CSI, pi. Ill, nos. 121-128; Vidya 
I'rakash, op. cit, pp. 100-101. 

83 JNSl, \’ol. XXXI, pi. II, no. 1; B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 249, 

84 Desikachari, Coins of South India, pp. 64-66; B .D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 240. 
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Some gold coins indeed cairv the legend Maitrantakan {= Madhuran- 
takan).85 Madhurdntakan-mddai coins are referred to in Chola records. 

A few silver and copper coins of Uttama-Chola arc also known, 
having the Nagari legend Uttama-Cholah in two lines on the re- 
verse.86 Rajaiaja, tiie successor of Uttama-Chola, is known from this 
abundant inscribed coinage; but it falls outside the period of the 
volume. 

J 1. THE K AD AM BAS 

Elliot had assigned some padmatanka coins to the early Kadamba 
rulers. But it appears more probable that these coins should be at¬ 
tributed to a considerably later period.87 Attempts have also been 
made to associate several x'arieties of inscribed gold coins with the 
early Kadambas. But all these attributions are doubtful.ss Later 
Kadamba rulers issued inscribed coins; but thc\' fall outside our 
period. 

IX. CONCLUDING REMARKS 

The post-Gupta coinages indicate the use of a number of weight 
standards. 89 A large number of coin-denominations and coin-names 
occur in epigraphs and litcriiturc.90 One of the most important coin 
denominations in northern India was dratnuia.-^^ The same name 
might have been used in certain cases to denote coins of different 
metals. In Kasmira gold, silver and also copper pieces were probably 
known as dindra.92 It is interesting to note that certain coin-names 

85 Vamilka, no. I, 1970, pp. 101-103; U. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 242. 

8b B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., pp. 240-241. 

87 Rapson, Indian Coins, p. 38; Elliot, CSI. pp. 04-67. 

88 B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit.. p. 38 f; A. \’. Narasimlia Miiith;., op. <i:. 
pp. 65-66. 

89 S'fc L. Copal, The Economic Life of Sorthem liuUa, c. .v.ii. 7(/0-l_!()0, p. 
1791; and B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 152 1. For the* reasons for pwilv of 
^qold coins in north India during the post-Ciupta period in question, see L. Copal, 
I he Economic Life in 'Sorthern India, r. \.d. 700-1200, p. 213 f- 

90 For coin denominations presaleril in north India, s<'c L. Copal, oj>. cit.. p. 192 f. 

For coin-names mentioned in the epigraphs of peninsular India, see \azdani 

(editor), op. cit.. p. 801 f, and B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 163 i, 

91 Epigraphs speak of different types of dramma including those known by the 
names of rulers. For an example ue can refer to Vigrahapala-dramma (L. CJopal, 
op. cit., p. 192 f). 

92 A. Stein, Kalhana's Rajataranginl, V’ol. II, p. 308 f; see also Kalhana, Rafa- 
tflrongfpi, VII, 950 (with rcfercocc to the reign of Harshadeva, who ruled some 
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in epigraphs probably denoted units of value and not actual metalic 

pieces,93 

Though we know of a very large number of coins of the post-Gupta 
age, all of them might not have been products of government mints. 
In fact, several important dynasties did not at all strike coins. Again, 
all members of many ruling families having their own mints did not 
strike coins (at least) in their names Coins bearing old types and 
sometimes also names of dead kings were continued to be minted 
officially and also by private monevcrs.94 

Cowries were used at least in certain areas as a medium of ex- 
change.95 Barter-system was also practised.96 On the ther hand, 
coins of certain rulers (including the Bull and Horseman tvpe coins 
of Sh^i Samantadeva) were used not only for commercial transac¬ 
tions in their respective areas or in contieuous regions of the Indian 
subcontinent,97 but also for trade with foreign countries.98 

It was perhaps not impossible for an area to be familiar simultane¬ 
ously with new coins, old specie99 and cowries and also with a barter- 
system. Thus, a complex system or systems of exchange prevailed in 
different parts of the Indian subcontinent. lOO 


time later than our period). Following the example of Gmigeyadeva, who ruled slightly 
after our period, gold coins were struck on dramma standard. The name dramtna 
(Creek drachma) originally denoted a class of silver coins. 

93 For example, we can refer to the name Kdrshdpatjui occuring in a Caya ins¬ 
cription of A.D. 1175. There is an indication that here the name Kdrshdpana, which 
generally means a type of coin, stands for a unit of value equal to a number of 
Kapardakas, or cowrie-shells (D. C, Sircar, Numismatic and Epigraphlc Studies, pp. 
51-5v3). Similarly purdna and Kaparddka-purdna in several Sena records denote a unit 
of value (equal to that of a purana) counted in cowries (ibid.). 

94 For examples, we can refer to the P5las (the rulers of the family of Gopala I)» 
the' Senas (the dynasty of Vijayasena), the Rashtralcutas. 

® L. Gopal, Coin-Types of Northern India, p. 2 f; See also appendix on 
Numismatic Art', 

98 See D. C. Sircar, bp.'cif.,‘np. 49-53; L. Gk)pal, op. cii., p. 213 f. 

India, c. A.D. 706-1200, pp. 213 f. 

97 L. 'Gonal, 'bp. dt, p'.' '215. 

98 D. B. Pandev, of>. cU., p. 207. 


99 IMd., pp. 208-210. 


■ 100-TBb '^aySddnl fnttriphb*'indicate simliltaheous W cbiiw iltfiick in tb» 
Itaihb <)f thiert bf. dfffWWil date* '* ^ 
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A 

A COIN IS a piece of metal of prescribed weight, embellished with 
designs and/or legends and produced under the direction of an au¬ 
thority (private or public) for its use as a medium of exchange. A 
design or designs, conceived of by an artist or artists, can be trans¬ 
ferred to the surface of the metal (i) by punching its one side or two 
sides with the relevant design (engraved in negative on a die) or 
designs (apparently typologically unrelated to one another and en¬ 
graved in negative on equal number of dies), or (ii) by stamping one 
or both faces of the blank with the help of a die or two dies engrav¬ 
ed with the design or designs (in negative), or (iii) by casting a 
regulated quantity of molten metal in a mould or moulds bearing the 
design or designs (in negative) or (iv) by following the repouss^ tech¬ 
nique. 

The transformation of the piece of metal called coin into an 
object of art is facilitated by the artistry of its obverse and reverse 
devices, excellence of the relevant die or mould(s), purity and/or 
suitability of the rquired metal and efficiency in the technique of 
minting. Highly sophisticated and largely mechanised process of 
manufacturing followed in a modern organ.sed mint can maintain 
a uniform standard in production on a mass scale, the like of which 
could not have been witnessed in a manually operated mint of early 
or medieval age. Moreover, ill-organised unofficial and sometimes 
also official mints were often not interested in turning out coins of 
artistic quality. Thus, a vast number of pieces of coined metal o 
early and m^ieval periods do not interest students of the history 
of fine arts. However, the number of (lualitv products of these ages 
is not negligible. Many of such coins, produced in well organised 
mints (under the supervision of appreciating as well as exacting au¬ 
thorities) and from dies prepared by highly skilled and talented 
artists, can be classed as mastei pieces of visual ^t. These indicate 
traits of numismatic art and its relationship, with other media ot 
plastic art. 
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B 

Looked at from these points of view, the most important series of 
Indian coins of the period under review (c. a.d. 300-985) is formed 
by the pieces minted by the Imperial Guptas. 

Gliding linearism and a subtle sense of movement characterise the 
figures appearing on the coins of the Imperial Guptas, particularly 
on their gold coins.l Well-proportioned human figures, are shown 
as sitting or standing in various postures.2 The royal male figures, 
with sheath of muscles rippling under skin, exude strength, robust¬ 
ness and vitality.3 The royal or divine female figures have soft grace¬ 
ful slender forms and refined (often sensuous) contoius.4 Divine 
figures on gold pieces sometimes radiate spiritual sublimity.5 

All these characteristics are discernible in well executed stone 
(and also in some stucco and terracotta) sculptures of the Gupta em¬ 
pire and/or age, particularly in those produced following the Sar- 
nath or Mathura idioms.6 Many of the. female figures on the gold 
coins do reflect the classical idea of feminine beauty .7 

We may find resemblance between the poses or postures of figures 
appearing on coins and in sculptures. For an example, we may 
compare the standing posture of Ganga on “Tiger-slayer” type coins 
of Samudra-gupta with that of the divine figure in a sculpture from 
Besnagar (c. a.d. 5(X)).8 There is a striking correspondance between 
the scheme of representation of Ganga, on “Rhinoceros-slayer” type 
coins of Kumara-gupla I (which show her as standing in a dvihhan- 
ga pose with an attendant holding a parasol over her head) and that 
of tile same deity on a door jamb found at Buxai’ (Bihar).^ 

The figures of animal on well produced coins have life-like ap¬ 
pearance with facile contours defining their volume. Thev often 
exhibit their characteristic qualities. The king of beasts appears 


1 CGD, pi. II, especially, pi. Vf. 

2 Ibid. 

^ Ibid., pJ. VI, no. 15; IX, no. 10; pi. X, no. 9; pi. XIV, no. 2; pi. XIX, no. 13, etc. 

4 Ibid., pi. VIII, no. 10; pi. IX, no. 14; pi. XIII, no. 8, etc. 

.5 Ibid., pi. VI, no. 11; pi. XV, no. 15. 

6 S. K. Saraswati, A Survey of Indian Sculpture, 2nd edition, p. 133f. 

7 Ibid., pp. 124f. 

8 CGD, pi. II, no. 14; A. K. Cooma^as\^•am^■, Ilistory of Indian and Indonesian 
Art, pi. XLVII, no. 177. 

9 A. S. Altekar, Coinage of the Gupta Empire, pi. XIII, no. 5. There is notable 

similarity between the appearances of Garucla on the copper coins of Chandra-gupta II 
and on royal seal.s of Ae Guptas (CGD. pi. XI, nos. 1-4; Corpus Inscriptionum Indi- 
carum, Vol. Ill, InscripUons of the Early Gupta Kings, revised by D. R. Bhandarkar, 
pi. XLV). However. Garuda on silver and lead coins is somewhat stylised (CCP), pi, 
X, no. 15; Nundsmatic Digest, 1961, Vol V, pp. 24-26). * 
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majestically as the mount of a goddess on numerous pieces. The 
same animal exhibits its power to struggle on “Lion-slayer” t\'pe coins 
Standing or prancing horses on several coins are, with their well- 
built muscular bodies, pictures of robust vitality. The elephant and 
rhinoceros on a number of pieces exude strength. The tiger on 
“Tiger-slayer” type coins appears to be ferocious. On the other hand, 
the peacock on the “Kartikeva” type coins has a chai-ming appear¬ 
ance. It appears with Kartikeya also in Gupta sculpture. 

Figures on eailv Gupta gold pieces are in fairlv high relief, ap¬ 
parently as a result of the use of well-intagliated dies. However, 
sometimes they lack physiognomical details, due to defect in scul¬ 
pting the relevant dies or in striking the coins or owing to “a deli¬ 
berate taste for the unfinished” (as betrayed by several figures on 
Kushana coins).io 

Differences between physiognomical details of tlic early kings re¬ 
presented on gold coins suggest that they bear royal portraits. 
However, on silver coins we perhaps witness only conventional 
busts.ll On the other hand, representations of Chandrag\Tpta H 
on his copper coins are often more life-like.I2 

Typologically as well as metrologically Gupta gold pieces betrav 
impact of coinages of the Imperial Kushanas and their immediate 
successors in the North-Western section of the Indian subcontinent. 
For examples, we can refer to such devices as “the king sacrificinc 
at an altar”, “elephant rider”, “goddess on lion”, “goddess on throne” 
(.Ardokhsho), “three standing figures”, ctc.12 In the obverse device 
of die “Chakravikrama” type of Chandra-gupta II, showing the king 
receiving certain objects and so some kind of favour from a deity 
(Chakrapurusha), one may discern influence of an idea reflcct(?d in 
a coin-type of Hiivishka, porlraving him as kneeling before Nana, 
and also in a seal displa\ing a ro\al Yiieh-chih personage receiving 
a diademed fillet from Manao Bago.t4 

The inspiration for displaving roval bust on silver coins of the 
Guptas must have been received from the Kshtrapa coinage of 

10 (.XID. pi. Ill, no. 10; pi. XII, no. 0, etc.. B. N. Miikhrrjnt', Kushaim Coins of 
the Land of Five Rivers, p. 18 and pi. XIX, nos. 1, 7, etc. 

11 CGD, pi. X, nos. 14f; pi. XVI, no. If; pi. XXI, nos. If. 

12 IMd.. pi. XI, nos. If. 

13 A. S. Altekar, op. df., ji. 15 f; B. N. Mukhcrjrc, op. nf., p. 16 f, pi. V, If; pi. 
VI, nos. 1 f; pi. VII, nos. T f; pi. XXIII, nos. 14 and 17, cfc, 

14 A. S. Altekar, op. at., pi. IX, no. 9; B. N. Mukherjee, Nana on Lion — A Study 
tn Kushana Numismatic Art, pi. IX, nos. 32 and 36. Chakrapurusha, shown as a male 
deity with a wheel behind him, appears as an independent figure on the capital ot 
the Eran stone pillar carrying an inscription of the time of Budha-gupta (G. Harle. 

Gupta Sculpture, fig. 23). 
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Western India. The “Altar” type on the Gupta silver and copper 
coins may betray the die-cutters’ knowledge of the early Sasanian 
pieces carrying the same type. 

The Gupta artists gradually Indianised or replaced foreign devi¬ 
ces, attributes and, to some extent, dresses and ornaments. The en¬ 
throned goddess of fortune (Ardokhsho) of non-Indian origin was 
gradually replaced by the Indian goddess of prosperity, Lakshmi 
or Sri, seated on lotus, 15 The Goddess on Lion began to appear (as 
Durga SimhavahinI) in various postures.l6 

In choosing the devices for the bewildering varieties of coins the 
mint-masters appear to have been often motivated by the desire to 
project the valour and skill of the kings, and lo commemorate impor- 
iant events. For examples, we can refer to “Chandragupta-Kumara- 
devi” type of Chandra-gupta I, “Battle-axe” type of Samudra-gupta 
and Kum^a-gupta I, “Tiger-slayer” type of Samudra-gupta and 
Kumaragupta I”, “Lion-slayer” type of Chandragupta II and 
Kumara-gupta I, “Elephant-river-Lion-slayer” type of Kumara-gupta 
I, “Rhinoceros-slayer” type of Kumara-gupta I, “Asvamedha” type of 
Samudra-gupta and Kumara-gupta I, etc. 

The royal achievements depicted in these devices are referred to 
in the accompanying legends. In fact, legends on Gupta coins show 
inclination to allude to the supernatural strength, character and per¬ 
formances of the kings and to their authority over earth (and even 
heaven). A few of these inscriptions connect or compare them with 
gods and even deify the monarchs. The obverse legend on the 
“Couch” type coins of Chandra-gupta II refers to him as deva. The 
legend Chakravikramah on the reverse of the coins of the “Chakra- 
vikrama” type of Chandra-gupta II (showing him as receiving certain 
objects from Chakrapunisha) may mean that the king’s valour was 
like that of Chakrapunisha or that his valour was received from the 
latter. In the obverse and also reverse legends on the “K^keva” 
type coins, displaying Kumara-gupta I feeding a peacock on one 
side and K^ikeya (also called Kumara) riding a peacock on the 
other, refer to the sovereign as Mahendrakumma.^^^ In the ins¬ 
cription on a variety of “Lion-slaver” type coins the same king is im¬ 
agined as Narasimha (or Nrisimha), an incarnation of Vishnu.I6b One 

15 A. S. Aitekar, op. cit., pi. V, no. 8. 

16 Ihid., pi. VI, nos. If; pi. XII, nos. If. 

16aKartikeya is shown as offering some objects by his right hand held in varada 
pose (C-'CiU, pi. XV, no. 14). Does this feature • indicate that the god is shown as 
bestowing stsme boon or favour on Kumara (gupta Mahendraditya) ? (In this con¬ 
nection see also J. N. Baneriea, Develovment of Hindu Iconography, 2nd edition, p. 

144; ./NS/. 1977, vd. XXXIX/p. 124 f).' ' " 

1(H> Sefe 'y?/S/. 1979, Vol.' XO, p. 51 f, for a “hypothesis that the "Hors^an” type 
nMitf ot* tihliidra-gupta II,' ^B^la^ng'his"^gur^“on'a prancing hqrse, indicates his 
identilication widr die horse rider KaJki, anodier incarnation* df 'l^h^u. 
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may wonder whether Kum^a-gupta I’s ‘‘Aprritigha” type coins, 
showing him in the garb of a (Buddhist) monk and referring to him 
as aprati0ia (invincible) (which can be an appropriate epithet for 
the Buddha himself), compare or identify the king with the great 
Master. 

In their attempts to stress the divine character of the Gupta kinc- 
ship the mint-masters concerned were reallv reflecting an idea well- 
known to literature {Manu-smriti, VIT, 8; Mahahharata, Scntiparvan, 
59, 128-35; 68, 40f; etc.) and epigraphs. The famous prasasti, com¬ 
posed by Harishena describes Samudra-gupta as “God dwelling on 
earth” (lokadhdmadevah). 

These considerations indicate that the Imperial Guptas, like the 
Imperial Kushanas, used coins as a medium of propaganda. The 
mint-masters did not remain content with displaying the portrait of 
the kings only. Some of the types display also the queens. 

The deities (like Nana or Durga on lion, Chakrapurusha, goddess 
of prosperity or good fortune. Kartikeya, Gahga and others), who 
appear on Gupta coins, are also represented in sciilpturcs of the 
Gupta age. It is interesting to note that though the Guptas allowed 
different faiths to flourish in their empire, they were selective in 
choosing the deities to be represented on their coins. It is perhaos 
not without significance that the river Gahga (and not the Yamuna 
or any other river) is deified on their coins. Perhaps the representa¬ 
tion of this river, easily the most important one in the Gupta empire, 
indicated the Gupta territory itself as situated inter alia along the 
Ganges. Similarly the goddess of prosperity or SrT appearing on the 
Gupta coins might have been looked upon also as the goddess of the 
orosperitv of the kingdom (Raiwasri or BaivalakshmTV Such a 
hypothesis finds support in the statement of the Tnnagadh inscription 
of Skanda-gupta that he became the emperor as he wac rho^en (as 
husband) by LakshmT herself after discard’nrr all other nrinms 
ivapetvn sarvdn = manuiendranvufranj = lahihmi anaifom aam 
varauam-chakdra). This epigraohic elaim is beantifullv corrobor¬ 
ated by the appearance of Rditialakahmi holding Hike seated 
LakshmT) a lotus and a noose(?), by the side of Skanda-gupta on a 
variety of his coins. 18 

Syncretism, a feature of Indian iconography, was not altogether 
unknown to the die-cutters empoved bv the Gnntps. In the apnear- 
ance of a female deity standing on makara and feeding a peacock on 

17 A. S. Altekar, op. cU., pi. I, no. 11; pi. IX, no.6; pi. XIV, no. 41, etc. The seat#*d 
Hpures on a da.<!s of coins of Chandra-gupta II, generally considered to renresent the 
king and the tchicO queen, have been sought to be identified a.s Nariivana., and 
Lakshml bv P. L. Gppta and S. Srivastava (Gupta Gold..Coins in Bharat Kola Bhavan, 
pp. 19 and 4&-47; pi. IV, nos. 60-61). .... 

..'ISIBfd:, gl5 ' r. -., " • V 
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the reverse of the "Tiger-slayer” type coins of Kumara-gupta I we 
may discern a fusion of the concept of Gaiiga with that of the con¬ 
sort of Kmtikeya, whose mount is peacock. Or does this coin-type 
represent Gaiiga, the goddess of the most important and beneficial 
river of the empire, as nourishing the mount of Kum^a, meaning 
the emperor as well as the god Kartikeya? 

Not only peacock or makara, but also mounts of other deities ap¬ 
pear on Gupta coins. Garuda, the mount of Vishnu, can be seen on 
several varieties of Gupta specie as well as seals. Bull, the mount of 
^>iva, is noticeable on a class of silver coins of Skanda-gupta. Trident 
on a variety of Kumara-gupta Ts silver pieces may also allude to 
Saivism. 

Of the different symbols on the Gupta coins we can refer espe¬ 
cially to lunai- symbol or cresent. It appears sometimes on a stan¬ 
dard which can be called Chandradhvaja (like Chakradhvaja and 
Gartidadhvaja). One may imagine that here the representation of 
chandra (moon) may have an allusion to Chandra-gupta I, the real 
founder of the Gupta empire, or to the royal family of which Chandra- 
gupta I was the first emperor. 

The varieties of the Gupta coins decreased from the reign of 
Skanda-gupta. Gold coinage of his successors is known from their 
coins showing the king as an archer on one side and a .seated god¬ 
dess on the other. Both the devices, particularly the latter, influen¬ 
ced coin-types of later periods. Similarly, devices on silver coins of 
the Guptas (at least one varictv of which was struck by Buddha- 
gupta even .sometime after Skanda-gupta) made impact on post-Gupta 
coinages. 

The coinage of the Imperial Guptas, particularly of the earlier 
ones, forms an independent medium of art. Several stvlistic fea¬ 
tures betra)’ed by well executed figures on coins correspond to those 
of the Gupta sculpture. Nevertheless, the Gupta die-cutters had 
their own technique for hewing out in negative the relevant figures 
on the die in such a wa)^ as to impart a sense of three dimensions to 
them in their positive impressions on the flat flans of the coins. Some 
of the deities on these coins arc also interesting iconographicallv. 
The coin-types illustrating the valour, skill and achievements of the 
kings are accompanied by well-composed legends, mostly metrical, 
alluding to their identical qualifications. Here we have a novel 
blending of literarv compositions with visual art. Epigraphic refer¬ 
ences to royal skill and achievements sometimes find corroboration 
from coin-types. For example, we can refer to Ihe “Lyrist” type 
of Samudra-gupta, which displays him as playing a lyre or lute and 
thereby translates into visual ai t the subject matter of a part of an 
epigraph (or a piece of epigraphic literature, viz. Allahabad prasasti 
of Harishena), referring to. the musical accomplishments of the king. 



art 


It appears that the coins of the Gupta empire fonncd an impor¬ 
tant medium of art having intimate relationship with other branches 
of creative activities. The variety in type continued to increase up 
to the reign of Kumara-gupta I. The stylistic excellence of Gupta art 
was reflected in coinage at least up to the reign of period of Skanda- 
gupta, or perhaps up to the time of Buddha-gupta and Vainya-gupta. 
Then due to use of debased metal in gold coinage and perhaps also 
due to employment of die-cutters of comparativeK inferior skill, the 
standard of numismatic art slightly declined. 

Like the coinage of the Imperial Guptas, some classes of tribal 
coins, datable to the third-fourth century a.d., mav betray Kuslnma 
influence. Several large copper coins, carrv ing on one side a male 
figure (Siva) and on the other a number of devices (including 
the fipire of a deer) mostl)^ resembling those on other known 
varieties of the coinage of the Kunindas, aie attributed to them.iSa 
The module of these pieces, palaeographically datable to the second 
or third century a.d., might have been suggested by Kushana copper 
ones. The obverse type, showing Siva holding a trident with an axe 
(or a shaft) in his right hand and a deer-skin by the left hand is c'cr- 
tainly comparable with the representation of the same deity on a 
large number of Ku.shana coins.i8>> Kushana impact is discernible 
also in a series of copper coins of the Yaudheya tribe, datable to the 
third-fourth century a.d. The posture of the standing deity on the 
reverse of these coins, with one hand on the hij) and the other held 
out, reminds us of that of Mao on several Kushana copper coins. 1^^^= 
The appeaiance of Kartikeya on the reverse with his left hand on his 
hip and his right hand holding a spear having a peacock on his left, 
has a general resemblance to that of Mahasena on Kushana coins, 
where however he is shown as carrying a staff mounted by a bird.!®'! 

The figures on these tribal coins betray the artists’ ability to infuse 
in them a sense of volume. The male figures exude robust vitalitv, 
while the female figure on the Yaudheya pieces is rendered with “a 
charm and beauty” and posture ‘‘foreshadowing the daintier female 
figures of the Gupta art”.i8e Nevertheless, the artistic quality of the 
pieces concerned cannot stand comparison with that of the best pro¬ 
ducts of the Gupta mints.I8f 

18a J. Allan, Catalogue of the Indian Coins in the British Museum. Catalogue of 
the C:oins of Ancient India, pp, dii and 167; pi. XXlIf, no. 12, JC. K. Dasgupta, 

A Tribal Histonj of Ancient India, pp. 9.3 and 104; B.X, Miikherj<'f*, Kuslwryi Coins 
of the Land of Five Rivers, p. 12; pi. X, net. 1; pi. XI, nos. ,5-10. 

18b K. K. Dasgupta, op. cit., pp. 209-212. B. N. Mukhf'rjM*, op. cit.. pp. 12-13; 
pi. X, no. 5; pi. XI. nos. 1-4. 

18c See above n. 18b. 

18d Ibid. 

18e K. K. Dasgupta, op. cit., p. 249. 

181 For a detailed study of art in tribal coinage, see IT. K. Da.sgupta, op. cit,, p, 247. 
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The lingering of the Gupta idiom is discernible in some Post-Gupla 
coinages. Lakshmi seated on a lotus on the reverse of a class of gold 
coins of Samaclwadeva of Vahga (?) (sixth century a.d.) reminds us 
of the appearance of this deity on the Gupta coins. The same may 
be said ot the obverse type carrying the representation of the king 
as an archer—a type coined by the Imperial Guptas till the end of 
their rule. Here, however, the die-cutters employed by Samachara- 
deva show some originality by replacing the Garuda standai’d on the 
obverse by a bull standard.The creative power of the relevant 
artists is more manifest in another class of Samach^adeva’s specie 
in gold. The obverse displays the well formed figure of the king 
seated on a couch and being attended by two femmes. All of these 
apparently static figures betray a sense of lithy movement. This 
feature is also discernible in the figure of a female on the reverse. 
She stands to front in a dvibhanga pose with her head turned to her 
right. Her left hand rests on her hip, while the half-raised right one 
holds the stalk of a lotus. The facing of different limbs of the body 
in different directions impart to the figure a sense of movement. The 
figure itself has a soft and sensuous modelling of the body. The ap¬ 
pearance of a goose (harhsa) by the side of the figure may identify 
her as Sarasvatl.20 

The dancing bull carrying a seated figure of Siva on one side of 
coins of Sasahka of Gauda (late sixth century and/or the first half of 
the seventh century a.d.) has a graceful as ;well as strong figure. The 
volume of the body is indicated by its flowing contour .21 In com¬ 
parison to this the treatment of the figure of seated Lakshmi (with 
two elephants consecrating her) on the other side of these coins is 
somewhat angular .22 

The gliding linearism and soft modelling of the body, two char¬ 
acteristics of Gupta idiom, is absent from the figures on a class of de¬ 
based gold coins displaying an archer and a four- or six- or eight¬ 
handed goddess. These coins are datable to the seventh-eighth 

19 UGD, pi. XXIV, no. 4. 

20 Ibid., pi. XXIV, no. 5. 

21 Ibid., pi. XXIII, nos 15-16. If the circular object appearing by the side of Siva 
and in the upper left field of the obverse of Sasanka's coins stands for full moon, 
here we may have an allusion to his name which literally means “moon”. However, 
Siva himself is also known as iasanka-sekhara (“moon-crested”). Both the deit>’ and 
the king may have been imaginatively alluded to by the object in question. 

22 Ibid., pi. XXIII, nos. 15-16; pi. XXIV, nos. 1-2. Some coins of SafEhka, carry¬ 
ing the devices of his gold coins, are so debased and contain so much of silver that 
they appear as silver pieces (for two such pieces see JRAS, 1979, pp. 152-153). 
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century a.d. and (at least partly) attributable to Saniatata (including 
Comilla and Noakhali districts of Bangladesh).23 

The figure of a couchant bull is gracelly treated on at least some 
pieces ot the first series of coins of Harikela (c. 7th century a.d.) and 
Paftikeda (c. 8th century a.d.),24 However, due to defect in die-cut¬ 
ting and minting, the same animal often looks grotesque on a great 
number of pieces of the second series of Harikela coinage and some 
associated series (9th—12th or 13th centuries a.d.).25 

D 

Like the “Archer” type gold coins of the Guptas, the “Peacock" 
type silver pieces made an impact on several series of Post-Gupta 
coinages26 including those of the Hunas and the Maukliaris and the 
family of Pushpabhuti. But the appearance of the fan-tailed pea¬ 
cock is perhaps not always as lively on coins of these series as on a 
large number of the relevant Gupta coins.27 Several of these coins, 
indicating the issuer’s name or title as Siladitya, have been attributed 
to Harshavardhana of the family of Pushpabhuti. To him is also 
attributed a gold coin bearing the name of Harshadeva and display¬ 
ing Siva and Parvatl seated on a bull {nandin).2fi Here the composi¬ 
tion (showing Parvatl as sitting on the left of Siva) has some resem¬ 
blance to that of several representations of Siva and Parvatl in scul¬ 
ptural art. But the style of execution is rather crude and the treat¬ 
ment of the figures is flat and angular. 

The Imperial Gupta coinage felt the impact of the Kushana 
coin devices like “the king sacrificing at an altar" and “an enthron¬ 
ed goddess (Ardokhsho)”. These tv'pes cUso indirectly influenced the 
coinage of another part of the subcontinent, viz. Kasmua. Th- 
types of the gold, silver billon and copper coins of Kasmira, display- 

23 Bangladesh iMlitkaUl 1975, vol, I, no. 1, p. 51 f; Desk (in Bengali), 24th 
April, 19B2, p. 17 t. 

24 Journal of the Asiatic Society, 1976, p. 99 f and pi. facing p. 69; Bangladesh 
Lalitkala, 1975, Vol. I, no. 2, p. 115 f and pi. XXXVII; Journal of the Varendrn 
Research Museum, 1975-76, Vol. IV, p. 219 f and pi. I. 

25 Journal of Ancient Indian History, Vol. X, 1976-77, p. 166 f. P. L. Gupta 
has stated that “to the eighth century may be assigned a gold coin", struck follow¬ 
ing the Gupta idiom. On the obverse “Avalokitesvara, a Buddhist deity, is shown 
seated and before him is sitting a crowned figure with folded hands. The reverse 
bears an elephant-standard with a flying pennon. The name Sri-Vindhya-^akti is 
inscribed <»i it. But no king of this name is known so far in the eastern re^on 
(P. L. Gupta, Coins, p. 63). 

28 The “bust ; trident'' and “bust : humped bull" silver coins of the Guptas 

also influenced some Post-Gupta coinages. 

27 CGD, pi. XVIII, no. 1; E. J. Rapson, Indian Coins, pi. IV, nos. 13-14. 

28 K. D. Bajpai, Indian Numismatic Studies, p. 155; pi. VII, no. 8. 
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ing “the king at altar” and “a seated goddess” can indeed be traced 
through the specie of the group of Kidara (or Kidarites) bearing 
similar devices29 to the coins of the Imperial Kushanas (and their 
successors in the land of five rivers), showing a royal figure at altar 
on one side and the enthroned Aidokhsho on the other.^O Extremely 
crude and degenerate copies of these devices in very high relief 
appear on the specie of the Karkota dynasty (c. a.d. 627-855/36).'^! 
Somewhat better executed figure of a seated goddess can be noticed 
in a coin-type of Sripratapa (= Pratapaditya I or Durlabhaka 
Pratapaditya II ?). Here the enthroned female has a sensuous and 
facile contour. She holds the stalk of a lotus and has her feet on a 

29 NC’, 1893, p. 202. C'oinage of KJdara Kushai?a himself consists of three 
main classes. Class I includes gold coins displaying the king at altar on the ob¬ 
verse and Oesho with bull on the reverse. Typologically the coins are related to 
the Kushiuio-Sasanian pieces of Kushanshahr (including Balkh), which had been ulti¬ 
mately based on a class ot coinage ol the Imperial Kushaiia monarch Vasudeva II. 
(U. Chirshinan, Leu ChionUes-IIephtalites, p. 72, pi. VI, nos. 5-6; R. Curiel and 
D. Schlumberger, Tresors monetaircs d'Aj^ianistun, pp. 119-120; pi. XIII, no. 2). 
Class II consists ol silver pieces displaying a royal bust on the obverse and an 
altar Hanked by two attendants on the reverse. These devices are based on well- 
known Sasanian types {NunmnuiUc Supplemejit, no. XLVII, p. 39; pi. 1, If). To 
class III we may attribute debased gold pieces showing a royal figure at altar and 
an enthroned goddess. These devices may be traced to the coinage of the Imperial 
Kushapas. These were adopted by the successors of the Imperial Kushanas in the 
land ol five rivers (NC, 1893, pi. VIII, nos. If; pi. IX, nos. 2f). The royal head¬ 
dress on the coins ol first two classes seem to be copies of the crown of the Sasanian 
ruler Shahpur II (a.d. 309-379) or Shahpur III (a.d. 383-388) (R. Gobi, Sasanian 
Numismatics, pi. VI, nos. 88 f; pi. VIII, nos. 125f). So Kidara Kush^a cannot be 
placed before the 4th century a.d. His coin types indicate his success in north¬ 
western section ol the Indian subcontinent and also in that part of old Kushanshahr 
which may be considered to have been then in Sasanian empire and now in Afgha¬ 
nistan. The Pei-sftih (ch. 97) speaks of success of Chi-to-lo (=Kidara) in North 
T'ien-chu (India) and alludes to his group's conquest of Po-lo (=Balkh?). 

Members of Kidara’s group used his coin-types of class II and class III. Coins 
of Class III or their inntations formed the proto-type of a long series of Kafmira 
coinage. 

It may be added here that though Kidara is referred to as a Kushana in his coin¬ 
legends and Chi-to-lo (= Kidara) is called Yiieh-chih in the Pei-shih (ch. 97) (and 
also in the Wei-shv, ch. 102), it is not certain whether he was a genuine Kush^a 
or Yiieh-chih niler. As a king of the territory known as Kushanshahr (or the terri¬ 
tory of the Great Yiieh-chih, which tribe included the Kush^as), he could have 
been known as a Kushana and also as an Yiieh-chih monarch. If the name Kidara 
is connected with the Ounnoi oi Kiddrital, referred to by Priscus, it will indeed be 
diHicult to accept the members of the group of Kidara as genuine Kushapas (and 
not as Hupas). So it is better, in the present state of our knowledge, to call them 
only as KTdslrites (B. N. Mukherjee, The Ktisshdna Geneciogtf, p. 92, n. 1). 

30. B. N. Mukheriee, Kushana Coins of the Land of Five Rivers, pis. VI-VH. 

31 L. Gopal, Earh/ Mediaeval Coin-Types of Northern India, pi. I, no. 9f; pi¬ 
ll, nos. 2-7. 
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These feature may Way influence of the Gupta coinaee.aa 
influence is discernible also in another coin device of early 
Kasmlra (viz. goddess on lion). ^ 


On the coins of the Utpalas (up to a.d. 939) and the dynasties of 
Yasaskara and Parvagupta (a.d. 939-1003) much improved versions 
of the devices are shown in somewhat normal relief.33 Sometimes 
however, stress is given only on the outlines of the draped figures 
and comparatively low areas are left untraced. Moreover, the figures 
on both sides wear new types of loose upper and lower garments. 
The goddess wears big ear-rings and often a top hat. though the 
nimbus behind her head continues to appear (sometimes in a 
modified form, looking almost like a trefoil arch). I'he gaiments and 
ornaments probably betray local influence. 

The artistic merit of the coins of the Hunas in the Indian sub¬ 
continent is not considered to be of high order. Their coin-devices 
are known to have been based mostly on types earlier used by other 
ruling families.34 Nevertheless, we have remarkable representations 
of the Huna rulers on their bust ; altar” coins, which were typolo- 
gically based on Sasanian coinage. These representations on coins of 
the rulers like Lakhana, Khingila, J^ana, Triloka and Purwaditya 
are not copies of Sasanian busts, but actual portraits of the rulers 
concerned betraying personal features.35 The same may be said of 
the busts on the coins of Toramana (bust: solar .symbol) and 
Mihirakula (bust; humped bull).36 I’he auspicious symbols and 
devices and cognizances in front of the bust on Huna coins and the 
appearance of a standing deity in front of the royal bust on a variety 
of Purvvadiyla’s “bust: fire altar” coins^T add a iio\el iconic feature 
to coinage concerned. 


Another interesting icon appears on the reverse of a class of silver 
coins of the family of Shahi Tigin, Vakhu (or Vasu) deva and Vahi 
Tigin. The device concerned consists of a fairly well-drawn bust of 
a male with flame issuing out of his head.38 A. Cunningham identi¬ 
fied the icon as diat of Ae Sun god of Multan, referred to by Arab 


32 A Cunningham, Coinage of Mediaeval India, pi. Ill, no. 9. 

33 L. Gopal, op. cit., pi. II, nos. 8f; pi. Ill, nos. If; 

■34 A. Biswas, Poliliral Histonj of the Hunas in India, p. 180f. 

35 R. Giibl, Dokumente zur Geschichte der IranLschen Hunnen in Baktrien und 
Indian, Vol. Ill, pi. XV, nos. 39, 40, 41, etc; pi. XVI. no. 44; pi. XXV, nos. 79 and 
89; NC. 1894, pi. XI, no. If. 

36 NC, 1894, pi. IX, no. 16; pi. X, no. 1. 

37 Ibid., nos. 3f; R. Gobi, op. cit., pi. XXVII, nos. 89f; The same deity may not 
appear on ail coins. 

38 NC, 1894, pp. 290-292; pi. Xll, new. 9-11; R, Gobi, op. cit., pi. XLVI, no. 206; 
pi. XLVII, nos. 208f; pi. U, no. 213, 
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historians and geographers.3^^ On ihe other hand, R. B. Whitehead 
took the icon as representing tlie Iranian fire deify.40 

Imitations of “bust: fire altar with attendants” coins of the Sasa- 
nian family (most probably of Peroz, a.d. 457/59-484) developed into 
a regular Indo-Sasanian series from about a.d. 500. The series be¬ 
came current on different dates in different aieas including parts of 
Rajasthan, Gujarat, Western Deccan, Malwa, U.P. and Bihar.4l The 
artistic merit of the relevant coins which may have been imitated 
by private moneyers as well as official mint-masters, is generally 
poor. It is, however, interesting to note that members of the ruling 
dynasties of these regions oc'casionally made use of the obverse 
device and/or reverse device to strike in their iiames.42 

The influence of the reverse device is noticeable on one side of 
a series of coins (struck mainly in base silver, but also in billon and 
copper), which also bears a stylised or corrupt version of the fire 
altar and two attendants and the legend SrimacUUlivarahaA^ The 
legend is taken to refer to the Imperial Pralihara king Bhoja (c. a.d. 
836-885 or 890). Though a large number of pieces belonging to this 
class of specie may be considered as imitations, at least some of the 
most well produced silver coins should be accepted as products of 
the mint of Bhoja. One side of sueh pieces (other than the side 
mentioned above) appears a boar with such attributes which distin¬ 
guish the figure as the boar incarnation of Vishnu. The Varaha, 
wearing mnamala, stands astride to right, i.e. to proper left. His 
right hand is on the right hip and the left hand is half-raised, with 
the elbow turned upward and palm resting on the half-raised left 
thigh or knee. The left foot rests on a lotus. A wheel, a mace and a 
few indeterminate objects can be noticed on these pieces. Two cir¬ 
cular objects, one in front of the snout and the other near the hdt 
hand, may stand for dharitri (the earth), known to have been held 
by the snout or by the left arm (and hand) or partly by the snout 
and partly by the left arm (and hand) in the sculptural representa¬ 
tion of the Varaha. In fact, the scheme of representation of the 
Varaha closely corresponds to that of the same incarnation in plastic 
art of the Gupta age as well as of the early medieval period. The 
strength and vigour exuded by the figure of the Varaha on &e coins 
concerned betray the die-engravers’ knowledge of die dynamic re- 

39 Nc, 1894, p. aaa 

40 Indkt Antiqua, Leyden, 1947. pp. 326-329. This deity is noticeable also on 
some edns of the Sasanian ruler Khusro II (591-628) (R. Gobi, Sasanian Numistnatic^, 
pj. XIV, no. 318). It has been suggested that the deity is a "city goddes”, perso¬ 
nifying the glory of Khurasan (P. L. Gupta, Coins, p. 66). 

41 Numismatic Supplement, 1904, pp. .368f; L. Copal, np. dt., p. 2 f, 

42 L. Gopal, op. cit., p. 4 f. 

4.*^ Thid., pi. VIT, no. 10. 
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presentation of the same incarnation in the sculptural art of tiic early 
medieval age, examples of which have been found at \'anous sites 
(including Phaphamau in the Allahabad district). Like the sculptors, 
the die-cutters boldly and effectively translated into a fonn of plastic 
art the well-known legend about the rescue of the earth by the 
Varaha. 

A very interesting gold coin‘14 in the State Museum, Lucknow, 
shows on the obverse the Varaha in the same manner as described 
above, but also with some additional details. For an example, the 
deity is shown here as being worshipped by Adisesha. Moreover, 
he is four-handed with his upper right clasping a disc, die lower left 
hand resting on the hip and the lower (or upper) left turn and hand 
bolding a female figure identifiable as dhariin (the earth). On the 
reverse a calf is sucking the udder of a cow and being licked bv the 
latter. Above the cow is the legend (Sri) VamhaA^ 

The robust vitality exuded by the object on the obverse is beauti¬ 
fully harmonised with the tenderness oozing out of the reverse device. 
The Varaha on the gold and well produced silver coins and the 
animals on the gold coins are well-formed. They indicate the artists’ 
ability to impart to the figures on flat flans a sense of volume and 
lithy movement. These coins arc indeed among the best objects of 
numismatic art of early medieval age and arc testimonies to the 
relationship between numismatic and sculptural art of the period 
concemed.46 

The Brahmanical Shfiliis of y\fglianistan and the Panjab minted 
certain series of coins bearing interesting devices. For examples, we 
can refer to (i) “fan-tailed peacock” and “lion”, (ii) “elephant” and 
“lion” and (iii) “lion” and “goose” (?) (hathsa) appearing on copper 
pieces and (iv) “humped bull” and “horseman” on coins struck in 
silver, copper and billon.47 All these devices may be typologically 
related to earlier coin-types. But presentations of a few of them on 
the Shahi coins are noteworthy. The lion on the reverse of “ele- 

44 B.N. Mukherjee, Art in Coinage—A Plea jor Study of T^umismatlc Art of 
India, pi. VII, no. 61 (to be published shortly). 

45 It is interesting to note that the reverse type and perhaps also the obverse 
device were copied by a king called Vatsadaman, one of whose gold coins was 
noticed Icmg ago by E. J. Rapson (/HAS, 1900, p. 32 and pi. I, no. 19). 

46 On some coins of Adi Varaha or rather on some of their imitations and on se¬ 
veral pieces bearing the name of Vinayakapala the face of the boar appears like 
that of an ass. This feature might have been among the fact<»s responsible for 
naming the corrupt imitations of the “bust : altar and attendants coins, with which 
the Adi Varaha series had been connected, as Gadabiya or Gadhaiya (Gardabhiya) 
coins li.e. coins bearing a figure resembling an ass (fsprdahha)]. 

L. Copal, op. ett, pi. Vin, nos. VIII, nos. 7f; pi. IX, nos. 1-3; D. B. Pandey. 
The Shdhis of Afghanistan arui Panjab, p. 177 f. 
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phant: lion” coins of Vakkadeva, Simantadeva and Bhimadeva 
stands to left with its front leg raised and tongue thrusting out of 
its mouth. This form of representation of the Jdng of die beasts, can 
be noticed also architectural sculptures of medieval north Indian 
and appears to be somewhat conventional or conceptual. 

More interesting, from the point of view of numismatic art, are 
the coins bearing a humped bull and a horseman, first minted by 
Spalapatideva (in the sixties of the ninth century a.d.). The ob- 
yerse of the well-executed silver coins of Spalapatideva displavs a 
recumbent bull to left (partly draped with an ornamental cloth and 
stamped with the mark of a trident on its hind portion) and the 
legend Spalapotideva. On the reverse appears a male figure, wear¬ 
ing boots, trousers and a long coat and a headgear (betraying Sa- 
sanian influence ?) and riding on a prancing caprisoned horse. He 
holds a long spear in his riglit hand (fitted at Uie top with a ban¬ 
ner ?). On some pieces traces of a legend can be noticed in the 
margin 

All the figures on gcKid silver pieces of Spalapatideva are very 
realistically boated. Their dimensional effect is remarkable. The 
bull appears to be a strong one and the prancing horse seems to be 
full of life and movement.49 

The obverse device can be topologically traced to Indo-Sasanian 
or Hiina coinage (or even to the Scytho-Parthian and Indo-Greek 
pieces). Bull is known to have appeared on inter alia early coins 
of the north-westeni section of tlie Indian subcontinent. On the 
other hand, the types of Spalapatideva were adopted not only by 
his successors but also bv several earl\' medi('\a1 dvn isties and 

«' • r 

even by some Muslim conquerors (including Muhammad bin Sam). 

On several base silver, billon and copper pieces bearing the name 
of Spalapatideva and on a largo number of coins of his successors 
and other rulers, who adopted the above types, an emphasis on de¬ 
lineating only the outlines of the figures in high relief is notice- 
able.50 This technique of execution was probably necessitated due 
to use of p(K)r and alloxed metal and of dies de('plv sunk in the 
relevant places only. 

Bhimadeva of the Shahi family (whose reign ended in c. a.d. 957) 

48 D. W. MacDowall has tried to postulate., though rather unconvincin^y, a pre- 
BrahmanicaJ Shahi origin of the coins bearing the legend referring to Spalapatideva. 
He further believes that “the legends Sri Spalapati Deva, Sri Vakka Deva, and 
Srf Samanta E)eva cannot be names of individual kings, but must be titles repeated 
continuously for a long range of kings throughout the dynasty” (NC, 1968, pp. 207 
and 214). MacDowall’s views are being refuted by tis in one of our forthcoming publi¬ 
cations. . 

49 L. Gopal, op. cit., pi. VIII, no, 10. 

50 D, B. Pandey, op. cit., pi. VII, noa. 1-3. 
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minted gold as well as silver and c<^pcr. A gold piece, published 
by A. Ghosh, bears on the obverse a (male) figure standing near a 
male figure seated on a throne in a half cross-legged fashion (with 
the soles of the feet touching or about to touch each other). The 
standing figure appears to receive something from the right hand 
ot the sitting figure, whose left hand appears to hold a noose. A 
trident is noticeable in the back ground between the two figures. 
The presence of noose and trident may identify the seated figure 
as Siva (and not as the king as is generally supposed by scholars). 
He seems to bestow something on the standing figure. In that case 
the latter can well be identified with Bhimadeva (and so need not 
be considered, like some scholars, as a female attendant). The re¬ 
verse displays a male figure (probably the king) seated in arddha- 
paryankdsana with the left hand resting on the left thigh and the 
hand half-raised. On the left of the male figure appears a female 
figure (Lakshml) seated cross-legged on a lotus and holding the stalk 
of a lotus in the left hand.51 

Thematically the obverse and reverse devices can be compared 
with certain earlier types (“Huvishka and Nana’', type of Huvishka, 
“Chakravikiama” type of Cluindra-gupla, “King and Lakshmi” type 
of Skanda-gupta, etc.). The figures on bodi sides of the coin con- 
femed have sharp and incisive outlines, flattened and elongated 
texture and betray somewhat petrified treatment of their plastic 
content. The same characteristics are noticeable in contemporary 
sculpture of north-western sector of the Indian subcontinent.52 
Such similarities betray stylistic relationship between numismatic 
and sculptural art. 

£ 

The Deccan and the Far South did not produce during the period 
concerned any series of coins of high artistic merit comparable with 
that of the coinage of the Imperial Guptas. Nevertheless, the va¬ 
riety and artistic quality of the Deccanese and South Indian coins 
are not neghgible. 

The couchant bull on the coins of the Salahkayana ruler Chajpda- 
varman (c. a.d. 395-420) has flowing contour indicating its volume.53 

51 NC, 1952, p. 133 f, D. B. Pande, op. cit, pp. 196 and 218; pi. VI, nO. 1. 
'ITie obverse legend of the coin concerned is Shdhi-sn-Bhitruideva and the reverse 
legend is Srifnod~(gata)-Sdmantadeva. 

52 S. K. Saraswati, op. cit., p. 201; R. C. Majumdar (editor), Struggle for Empire, 
p. 664. Fw examples we can refer to a pot-stone sculpture showing Siva and Pfir- 
vafi (now in the British Museum) (D. B. Pandey, op. cit, pi. XIII) and a metal image 
of Vishnu with Lakshmi from Chamba (c. 10th century a.d.) (M. Singh, Himalayan 
Art, p. 121). 

53 B. D. Chattopadhyay, Coins and Currency in South India, p. Wlj 

pi. 1, no. 7* 
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The standing lion on the coins of the Vishnukundins exudes strength 
and vigour, with its upraised tail and the tongue thrusting out of its 
mouth, tihough it has a somewhat stylised appearance.54 

The silver coins of the Traikutakas (bust : chaitya) and silver spe¬ 
cie bearing the name of Krishnaraja (bust : humped bull), w’hich 
had Western Deccan within the area of their circulation, betray 
impact of the Kshatrapa coinage and Gupta coinage respectively.'55 
But neither the conventional busts nor the reverse objects are stylis¬ 
tically well executed. 

The lion on the copper coins attributed to Vishiiuvaidliana {c. a.d. 
624-642) of the family of the Eastern ChaJukyas has perhaps a stylis¬ 
ed appearance.56 of the objects punched on the gold coins of the 
Chalukyas, the figure of boar has a well formed body.57 

Silver and copper coins attributed to tlic Kalabhras aie considci- 
ed to have been minted for some time between c. a.d. 300 and 600 
in inter alia parts of South Iiidia.SB n has been claimed that several 
of these pieces display, among others, animals, marine creatures, god 
Skanda or Murugan (?) Siva lihga, Ganesa (?), seated figures (sought 
to be identified as jaina 'ITrlhahkara, and even shrines with donu;- 
like superstructure.^^ The last noted de\ice may betray the die- 
engravers’ attempts to reproduce within a minute scale the visual 
traits of a form of conlein])orary architecture. However, the style ol 
execution of the devices on the coins concerned is somewhat crude. 
At least there is nothing in the treatment of the figures to support 
the claim that “the die-cultcrs and mint-masters of the Kalabhras 
turned out some of the finest coins of ancient India which from ar¬ 
tistic point of view can stand comparison with the best of the north 
em Gupta issues”.60 

We can notice a variety of objects on coins attributed to the Pal- 
lavas.6i Some of the figures on these coins are fairly well-fonned. 
They beti'ay the artists’ ability to impart a sense of volume to these 
figiu-es on fiat flans.fi2 A few of the types used bv them, like 

54 M. Kama Kao, Vixliiiukurniin Coins in the Andhra Vradesh Gocernment 
Museum, nl. la, no. 10. 

55 V. V. Mirashi, Corpus Inscfipltouum Indicatum, vol. IV, Inscriptions of the 
kaiachuri-Chedi Era, pp. CLXXIX-CLXXXII; pi. A, nos. 1-3. 

,56 13. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 204; pi. I. no. 64; M. Rama Rao, Eastern 
( lulltikua Coins in the Andhra Pidesh Government Mtiseum, p. 6 f. 

57 W. Elliot, Coins of Southern India, p. 152D; pi. HI, nos. 79-80; B. D. Chat- 
topadhvay, op. cii., pp, 205-206. The relevant coin-device was used by the Eastern 
C'halukya kings Saktivarman (c. a.d. 999-1011) and Rajai^ja (c. a.d. 1018-1060) 

58 JNSJ. 1973, Vol. XXXV, pp. 146-147. 

59 Ibid., pp. 148-149 and 151-1.54; pi, XIII, nos. If; pi. XIV. nos. 1-4. 

60 Ibid., p. 151. 

61 B. D. Chattopadhyay, op. cit., p. 196 f. 

62 For examples, see lUd., pi. I, nos. 28 and 35. 
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a vase with sprig rising from its mouth'’, etc., arc well motifs in 

sculptural art of India. 

The figure of lion on the silver coins of the Chola king Arihjaya 
have a stylised appearance.63 More interesting objects are notice¬ 
able on gold, silver, base silver and copper coins of Uttama Chola 
(a.d. 973-985).64 His silver, base silver and a class of copper coins 
display a lamp-stand, a stringed bow, a tiger, two fish in Ncrtical 
position, and another lamp-stand above a broad line; and below a 
parasol, flanked by two flywhisks.65 The composition of the devi¬ 
ces has a general resemblance to that of the same figures (excepting 
the stringed bow ?) on the royal seals of the Cholas.^^ This type ol 
evidence indicate familiarit)^ on the part of the dic-engravers of 
Chola mints with the seal-engraving art of the age and vice versa. 
There might have been close association and in some cases, identity, 
between artists engaged in two media of art. 

F 

The relationship between dillerent media ol art is evident from 
the products of the early Gupta age (r’liandra-giipla I—Skanda- 
gupta), which undoubtedQy produced the best objects of numismatic 
art of the period under review. These pieces may be taken as end- 
products of a series of opciatious like (aj the decision to issue coins 
regularly in the name of the reigning king, (b) the formulation of a 
policy to use coinage as a medium of propaganda for projecting 
the skill and valour of the emperor, (c) employment of skilled and 
imaginative sculptors for engraving dies for producing coins Uv 
serve as art objects as well as media of exchange, (d) use of fairlv 
piure metal for preparing blanks (for gold, copper and at least the 
majority of silver pieces),and (e) adoption of at least an adequa¬ 
tely efficient process for striking coins in manually controlled mints. 

63 ]NSI, 1969, Vol. XXXI, p. 166; pi. 11, no. 1. 

64 B. D. Ghattopadhyay, op. cit., pp. 240-242; pi. IV, nos. 189 and 191. 

65 Ibid., p. 241; pi. IV, nos. 189 and 191. 

66 For an example, we can refer to the seal of the Madras Museum plates ol 
Uttama Chola (El, vol. Ill, pi. facing p. 104). We may also note the evidence of 
the seal of the Karandai plates of Rajcndra Chola f, who ruled not long after Uttama 
Chola. 

67 Several silver-plated copper coins have been noticed by schoirs (CGD, pp. 
232-233). Tliere might have been also gold-plated coins. (For an example, see the 
Indian Archaeobigij, A Revieto, 1970-71, pi. XXVII, no. B). We also know of lead 
coins of Chandra-gu^ta II, Kumara-gupta I and Skanda-gupta I (Numismatic Digest, 
J981, Vol. V, pt. I, p. 19 f). The gold and silver plated coins may have been 
produced (i) at the time of financial crisis (forcing the mint-masters to issue coins 
of debased meted), or (ii) at the time of financial stability (giving opportunity to the 
mint-masters for minting coins of less than prescribed intrinsic value for the use of 
gullible public), or (iii) at counterfeiters’ ateliers. 
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All of these points are not suggested regularly by coins of any 
single series of the post-Gupta specie. We do not know of coins 
of members of all of the ruling families who are credited to have 
their own coinage.6*» There are reasons to believe that coins were 
used to be minted by rulers of at least certain dynasties only whjen 
there was demand tor them in market and then also new pieces 
were struck often with old familiar types69 and sometimes even 
with names of dead rulers^o (whose coins had already become popu¬ 
lar witli the people). Private moneyers were also allowed to mint 
coins. They were understandably not at all keen to maintain the 
quality of coins and purity of metal. As a result, coins of a ruler 
might have continued to be imitated in debased metal and techni¬ 
que even long after his own period.7l 

Sucli circumstances were hardly propitious for producing a regu¬ 
lar series of coinage of the standard set by the early Imperial Guptas. 
Nevertheless, as noted above, coins of good artistic merit, sometimes 
bearing novel types and new iconic traits, were not altogether un¬ 
known. Coins were also occasionally used as a medium of propa- 
ganda.72 Coin devices, which form the basis of numismatic art, 
might have been sometimes used for naming a series in popular 

parlance.73 

68 For an example, we can refer to the Imperial Pratihua family. Though the 
lainous series ol Adivaraha dramma was inaugurated by Bboja, not all members oi 
bis family minted coins (at least not in their names). On the other hand, this coin* 
type continued to be minted (officially and unofficially) even long after the reign of 
Bhoja. The liash(rakutas, whose records refer to some coin-denominations, are not 
known to have minted coins carrying their names (G. Yazdani, editc»r. The Eatiy 
History of the Deccan, p. 801). So also the Palas (the members of family of 
Copala I) and the Senas (i.e, the members of the house of Vijayasena) did not strike 
coins. Karpakrdakas or cowries (and perhaps sometimes coins imported territories of 
other rulers) sevcdr as media of exchange in thei dominions (see D. C. Sircar, 
Numismatic and Epigraphical Studies, pp. 49-50). The system of barter was also 
practised in diflerent parts of the subcontinent (L. Gopal, The Economic Life of 
Northern India, c. a.d, 700-1200). 

69 ’‘Bull" ami ‘‘Horseman’’ devices were used not only by different members of 
the Shahi family, hut also by rulers of other dynasties (L. Gopal, The Coiri-Types of 
Early Medieval Northern India, pp. 70-72, 77, 79, etc.). 

70 See above n. 68 and below n, 71. 

71 Silver coins bearing the name of the early Kalachuri ruler Krish^araja were in 
circulation even more than 150 years after Ae end of his rule. (V. V. Mirashi, 
op. cit., p. CLXXXI). 

72 For an example, we can refer to the “fish” (of the Papdyas) and "bow” (of the 
Cheras) on the Chola coins. They are taken to indicate the supremacy of die Cholas 
over the Pandy* “I’d Chera territories (B. D. Oiattopadhyay, op. cit,, p. 52). 

73 Variiliakaya-viiusohakas and firlmadadivaraha-drammas, mentioned in the 
Siyadoni inscription of the tenth century a.d. (EI, Vol. I, pp. 174-175), certainly 
refers to the series of coins bearing the image of the Variha or the boar incamatioTi 
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No doubt, the number of known coins of good artistic quality is 
insignific^t in comparison with the multitude of pieces minted offi¬ 
cially or unofficially for serving only as media of exchangeJ4 Never¬ 
theless, among the comparatively small number of quality coins we 
can figure out objects of art, sometimes betraying awareness of con¬ 
temporary sculptural style and occasionally representing tlie crea¬ 
tive genius of the ageJS 


ot Vishiju. The series was inaugurated, as noted above, by the I^atlhara king Bhoja, 
(See also L. Gopal, Economic Life of Northern India, c. a.d. 7100-12JOO, p. 
196). The name Vrisha-Vim.k>paka, mentioned in the Arthuna inscription of IIM 
v.s, or A.D. 1097 (El, Vol. XIV, p. 295 f), may be associated with the coins bearing 
(i) “bull" and “horseman" device and/or (ii) “bull and Siva” type. The name 
Vardha, which was used in several cases in peninsular India to denote gcJd coins in 
general, probably had the origin of its use as a coin-name in the "Boar" type coins 
ot the Chalukyas (B. D. Chattopadhyay, op, cit., p. 185; G. Yazdani, op. cU., 

p. 801). 

74 The number of known specimens of coins of the period under review, now 
preserved in different collections, is very Iai|^. 

75 Well-executed gold coins of the Kalachuri king C^geyadeva, who ruled not 
long after the end of our period, bear a beautiful figure of a seated goddess. But 
the artistic value of this c(^ device declined in the imitations of his cons. Our 
study of diis coin-type fit being published elsewhere. 
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Description of Plates 

lO CJlIAlMEn XXXV ((k)lN\f,l.) A.NO APl'tMJl.X (NUMI.S.MAllC AlVI) 


(Jbvmo and ruverse ol a gold coin ol Chandra-gupta I (King jiiid 
Queen type). 

Ulner.se and reverse ol a gold coin of .Sainudra-gupta (Standard type). 
Obverse and rciverse of a gold coin of Samudra-gupta (Battle-a.\e 
type). 

Obverse and reverse ol a gold coin of Samudra-gupta (Lyrist type). 
Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Samudra-gupta (Asvamedha 
type). 

Obverse and reverse ol a gold coin of Samudra-gupta (Tiger-slayer 
ivpe). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of KIcba. 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Chandra-gupta II (Archer type). 
Obverse and reverse ol a gold coin of Chandra-gupta II (Horseman 
type). 

Obverse and reverse ol a gold coin of Chandra-gupta II (Lion-slayer 
type). 

Obve.se and reverse of a copper coin of Chandra-gupta II (Chhatra 
type). 

Obverse and revewe of a gold coin of Kumara-gupta I (Kartikeya 
type). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Kumara-gupta I (Lion-slayei 
type). 

Reverse and obverse of a gold coin of Kumara-gupta I (Horseman 
type). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Kumara-gupta I (Aprab’gha 
type). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Skanda-gupta (King and Laksh- 
mi type). 


Positive impression of a seal-matrix from Peshawar. 

Reverse of a copper coin of Huvishka (enlarged). 

Obvene of a gold coin of Chandra-gupta II (Chakravikrama type) 
(enlarged). (A royal personge is shown receiving something from a 
deity in each of nos. 1. 2 and 8). 

Obverse and reverse of a silver coin of Chandra-gupta II (Ganuja 
type). 

Gahga on a door-jamb (of a temple) found at Buxar (Bihar). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Kumara-gupta I (Rhinoceros- 
slayer type) (enlarged). (TTiere is striking similarity between the 
schema of iquresenting Ganga on the edns of this type and that of 
the same deity in the Buxar sculpture, i.e. no. 5). 
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No. 7 : 

No. 8 : 

No. 9 : 

No. 10 : 

No. 11 : 

No. 12 ; 

No. 13 : 

I lute No. 

No. 1 : 

No. 2 : 

No. .3 : 

No. 4 : 

No. 5 : 

No. 6 ; 

No. 7 ; 

No. H : 

No. 9 ; 


No. JO : 

No. 11 
No. 12 
No. 13 


I late No. 
No. 1 

No. 2 
No. 3 
No. 4 


Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Samacbiiradeva (of Vaiiga ?) 
(Rajalila type). 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Sasanka of Cauda (Suvarna 
Standard type). 

Obverse and reverse of a .<iilver coin of BKTma.sena (Madhyade.sa or 
Peacock type). 

Obverse and reverse of a silver coin of Harikela (First Series). 
Obverse of a silver coin of Harikela (Second Series) (reverse is blank). 
Obverse of a copper coin of Pratapaditya II Dnrlabhaka (?) of Kiis- 
mlra. 

Obverse and reverse of a copper coin of Sankaravarman of Kasmira, 


4.5 

Obverse and icvcrsc dI a copiicr toiii of tlic llfiiia king I orani.ii.i.i. 
Obv'erse and iever.se of .i .silv<>r coni ot the Uuna king Miliii.iknl.i. 
Obverse ol a silver com of llie Jlun.i (.-’) inler Kliiiigil.i. 

Obverse ol a silvei coin.s ol tlie llfnia (?) ruler Pnrvv.Klitv.i. 

Obverse and reverse ol a silver coin of tho Brahmanical Shahi ruKr 
Spalapatideva. 

Obverse and reverse of a (li'ise ?) silver com of the Brahmanic.il 
Shahi ruler Samantadeva. 

Obverse and reverse of a .silver coin of \’ahi Tigin. 

Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of the Brahmanical Shahi rnk t 
fihitnadeva, 

Siva and Parvati seated on the bull uiDulin in a pot-slonc sculpture 
(now in the British Museum). (Ihere is stvlistic similarity between the 
ligiires in this sculptures and those on the gold coin of Bhlmadeva. 
i.e. no. 8), 

Obverse and reverse of a copper com of the Early Pallavas (.slighiK 
enlarged). 

Obverse ol a copper coin ol the Vishimknndins. 

Obverse and reverse of a silver coin of Ullama Chola (enlarged). 
Seal of the Madras Museum plates of Uttama Chola. ("Ihere i.s .some 
similarity between the composition of the figures on the seal and 
tfiat of the figures on niter alia silver coins ol Ibtani.i Chola, no. 
12 ). 
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Obverse of a silver coin of SrImad=Adiv<iraha (— Ourjara-Pratihara 
king Bhoja I) (enlarged). 

Obverse of silver coin of Srimad = Adivaraha (- Bhoja I) (enlarged). 
Obverse and reverse of a gold coin of Sri Adivaraha (= Bhoja 1). 
The Boar incarnation of Vi.shnu in an early medieval sculjvture. (The 
schema of representation of Adivar^a in this sculpture has strong 
afiBnity to that of the figures of Adivaraha on the silver coins of Bhoja 
I, nos. 1-3). 
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P.hdvishija rurdrui 
Brahma Purdtia 
Brahmanda Purdna 
]ii iluiniidradiiiti Vurdm 

Garnda Purdna 

IlarivamSa 
Kurma Purana 

lAiifia Purina 
MdrkaiidetfO Purdna 

Matsija Purdna 

I'tuhua Purana 

I'arijilor. F.E. 

^iva PurarfO 
Vardha Purdna 

\'d[iu Pufdffa 
Vishnu PurStfa 


\ 'ishuudharmottara Purdna 
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Brihati of Bhat^u Prabhakar Mi^a with 
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kanatha 


Ed. by V. L. Pansikar. Bomba>, 1920. 
Eng. trans. M. N. Dutt. Calcutta, 1895. 
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1930-34. 
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Ed. Nilamani Mukhopadhyaya. PT. 
Calcutta, 1890. 
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Ed. K. M. Banerjca. PI. Calcutta, 1862. 
Eng. trans. l)v F. E. Pargifer. Calcutta, 
1904. 

ASS. Poona, 1907. 

Eng. trans. by a Taluqdar of Oiidh. 
SBH. 2 Vols. Allahabad, 1916-17. 

Ed. V. N. Mandlik. ASS. 4 Vols. Poona, 
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Pub. Venkatesvara Press. Bombay, 1895. 
The Purdna Text of the Dynasties of the 
K(di Age, Oxford, 1913 
Pub. Venkatesvara Press, Bombay. 

Ed. P. IlrLshikcsha Sastri. B.I Calcutta, 

1893. 
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ASS. Poona, 1905. 
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Eng. trans. bv H. II. Wilson. 5 Vols. 
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Eng. trans. bv M. N. Dutt. Calcutta, 
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Ed. A. Chinnaswami Sa.stri, Madras, 

1927-33, 

Ed. S. K. Ramanatha Sastri, Madr.ns, 
3934-36 
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Su('Htuka)i}ik(i of VTichaspati 
/ nikaratiapanchikd of Salikaiiritlia 
^lokardrttika of Kiimarila Rhaffa 


Tuptlkd of Kninarila Rfial^a 

Tuptikd ol Kumrtrilii Rhalta 
Tottvabindu of Vachaspatimi.sra 

Vidhh iveka of Manclanami'Ira 

( 2 ) 

Kyuya-bhashyu ol Pak,shilasvamin Vatsv- 
avana on the Nvaya-sCtlras ol (^antani.i 
Nyaijabindu of Dharmakirti 
yilflil(tku<iUmdniall ol Udavana 


\i/dyam/wj(irt ol Ta>aTita Bhatfa 

SydyapailsishUi of Uchnaiia 

ytiyupravesa ol Dihnajfa 
\'ydyasdra of Rhasarvajfia 

SUjdyavdrttika of Uchh’otakara 
nharadvaja 

\ydtioi:di'ttikotdlj)(ini(i ol X’r’C'haspti 


NydyavdrttikatdtjHiryapaTi'uddhi of 
Udayana 

(S) Samkhya 

f^dmkhya-karikd of Isvarakrishna 
^dmkhyatUtttvakaumticR of Vachaspati 


See below under ' \ idhn nekti '. 

I’.enarcs, 1904. 

Ed. in Chowkhaniba SS, Penares, 
1898-9. 

- I"d. in Fandit, NS, Vols. 3-1. 

Eng. trans. by G. ilia. Bl. ('alintta, 
1900 ff. 

Ed. in Benares SS. Benares, 1890. 

Eng. tran.s. f)v Cl. Ilia. BI Calentla, 
1903 ff. 

I‘'d. Benares SS. Benart's, 1903. 

Benares, 1870, Ed. In V. A. Bamaswann 
Saslri. Annamalainagar, 193fi. 
with the comm. Nvdynkanikd bv Wu has- 
pati. Benares, 1907. 

JASB, 1910 Eng. trans. Ci. |lia, -Allah.i- 
bad, 1915 

Ed. in BI, Calcutta, 1899 

Ed. with comm. b\ K. Soma.sekliaia 

Sastri. Tirupati, 1910. 

Eng. trans. by Swanii Ravj 'Jirtha. \ ol. 
1. Madras, 1946. 

Ed. by Snr>anaravana Snkla. Benares. 
1936. 

Ed. with comm, by Naren(liacli.indra 
V'edantatirtha. Calcutta, 1938. 

Ed. by B. Dhruva, Baroda, 1930 
Ed. by S. C. \'idvabhn.shana. Calentla, 
1910. 

I^d. in BI. Calcutta. 1907 

Eng. trails, bv G. Jha, SBII, Mlahabail, 

1915 

Benares, 1898. 

Ed. with notes by Amarendra Mohan 
Twkatirtha and Taranath Nyava- 
Tarkatirtha. Calcutta, 1936. 

Ed, by Vindhyesvari Prasad Dvivedi and 
Lakshmana Sastri Dr.ivida. RT. Cal¬ 
cutta. 1911-24. 

Ed. with intr., notes and Eng. 

trans. Iiy .S. S’. Snr.anarayana .S'asfri, 

Madras, 1948 

Ed. with comm, by .Sitarain Sastri 
Kelkar and Ramasastri Rliandari. 
Benares, 1919-22. 

Ed, by Ramesh Chandra. Calentta, 
1935. 
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(4) Vaiieshika 

KiranacaR of Udayana 

Ldkshamnvali of Udayana 
Nyayakandati of Srldhara Bhatta 

Padarthadharmasam^raha of Prasas' 
tapitda 

Vaiseshika Sutra of Kanada 

(5) Vedanta 

Agamufinfitra of Gaudapada 
Hh/lmaii of Vachaspati 


Pralimaxiddhi of Mandanamisra 
Hrahnuisulrtihluishya of Saiikaracharya 

Gau(fap(ldakdrikds of Gandapada 

NaishkarmyaftiddM of Suresvara 

PoncJiajradika of Padmapada 
ParamdrtlmSra of Abhinavagopta 

Saihkshepasanraka of Sarvaifiatma 


Ed. with comm, by Siva Chandra Sar- 
vabhauma. BI. Calcutta, 191i>12. 

Ed. in Pandit, NS., XXI-XXII. 

Ed. in VSS, No. 6. Benares, 1896. 

Eng. trans. by G. Jha in Pandit, NS. 
XXV-XXXIV; Reprinted, Benares, 1916; 
2nd Ed. with notes by If. D. Sharma. 
I'oona, 1934. 

Eng. trans. l)y G. Jba, Pandit, NS, 
XXV-XXXIV. 

Eng. trans. by N. L. Sinha, SBH, 

Allabal>ad, 1923 

Ed. in Benares, 1885 fF. 


Ed. with transliterated text, Eng. trans. 
intro, and notes by MM. V. Bhattachar^a, 
Calcutta, 1943. 

Ed. BI. Calcutta, 1876-1880. 

Ed. by Bala Sastri. Benares, 1880. 

Ed. bv livananda Vidyasagara. Calcutta, 
1891. 

Ed. with notes by Dhundiraj Sastri 
Nyayopadhyaya. Benares, 1935-37. 
(Chattmiitri) Ed. with Eng. trans. by 
S. S. Suryanarayana Sastri and C. 
Kunhan Raja. Madras, 1933. 

Ed. with the comm, of Sahkhapani by 
S. Knppuswami Sastri. Madras, 1937. 

Ed. with comm, by Narayana Sastri 
Rksambekar. ASS. Poona, 1900-1903. 
Eng. trans. (Vedanta Sutras with the 
comm, of Sahkaraebarya) by G. Tbibaut. 
SBE. Oxford, 1890., 

Ed. with intro, notes, Eng. trans, etc by 
R. D. Karmarkar, Poona, 1963. 

RSS. Bombay, 1891; 2nd Ed. Ed. by M. 
Hiriyanna. Poona, 1925. 

Ed. VSS. Benares, I89I-2. 

Ed. with comm. Kashmir Series. Sri¬ 
nagar, 1916. 

Ed. with comm. Benares, 1932. 

Ed. with comm, by Bhau Sastri Vajhe. 
Benares, 1913. 

Ed. with comm, by S. N. Sukla. Benares. 
1936. 
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Tattvm aisdra<R of Vachaspati 


Yogasutras of Patanjali with the com¬ 
mentary of Vyasa and the gloss of 
Vachaspati 


Bdlakndd of Visvariipa 
Bnhaspati-Smriti 

Dharmasdstra-sanigraha 

Kdtydyam-Smriti 

Kdtydyana 

Kdtydyana-Smriti-Sdroddhdra (Katya- 
yana-smriti on Vyavahara, Law and 
Procedure) 

Manubhdshya of Medhatithi 


Ndra^ya Manusomhitd with commen¬ 
tary of Bhavasvamin 
Ndrada-SmriH 

Parasara Dharmasamitd or Pardsara — 
SmrM with commentary of Sayapa- 
Madhavachaiya 

P--9I 


Gd. and trans. by R. Mitra. BI. Calcutta, 
1883. 

Yogasutras with Rdjamdrtdnda and other 
comms. Ed. by Dhiindiraj Sa.stri. 
Benares, 1930. 

yogasutras with the comm, of Vya.sa 
and the gloss of X'achaspati. Ed. by R, 
Bodas. BSS- Bombay, 1892 ; 2nd Ed 
1917. 

Ed. by Gosvami Damwlara Sastri. 
Penares, 1935, 

Eng. trans. by J. 11. Wood.s. HOS. 
Cambridge Mass., 1914. 

Eng. trans. by Ramaprasada. SBH, 
Allahabad, 1910. 

Ed. by R. Bodas, BSS, Bombay, 1892, 
Eng. trans. by T. H. Woods, HOS, Cam¬ 
bridge, Mass, 1914 

(iv) DHARMASASTRA 

Ydinavalkya-smriti with the comm, of 
Visvarupa. TSS. Trivandrum, 1922-24. 
Eng. trans. by J. Tolly, SBE Oxford, 
1889. Reconstructed by K. V. Ranga- 
swami Aiyangar, GOS, Baroda, 1941. 

Ed. by J- Vidvasagara. 2 Vols. Calcutta, 
1876.' 

Ed. by N. C. Bandvopadhyaya, Calcutta. 
1927. 

Additional verses by K. \’. Rangaswami 
Aivangar, P. V. Kane Commemoration 
Vol,, 1941. 

Ed. with reconstnicted text, trans, notes 
and introduction by P. V. Kane, Bom¬ 
bay, 1933. 

Manu-smriii with the comm, of Medh5- 
Hthi. Ed, by G. Jha. BI. Calcutta, 
19.32-39. 

Ed. by V. N. Mandlik Bombay, 1886. 
Ed. by J. R, Charpure. Bombay, 1920. 
Eng, trans. by G, Jha. Calcutta, 1922-29 
Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, TSS, Trivan¬ 
drum, 1929. 

Trans, bv T. Jolly, SBE, Vol. LIIT. 1889 
Bv Vaman Sastri Tsiampnrkar, Bombay, 
1893. 
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Smrittnam Samuchchaya 
Stnfiti-sandarbhah 

Vydsa—Smriti 

VydsaSmriti 

Bana 


Bilhana 

Dapdin 


layanaka 

lonaraja 

Kalha^a 


Padmagupta alias Parimaia 
Sandhyakara Nandi 


Vakpati 


Bdrhaspatya—sutram 


Ed. in ASS. Poona, 1905. 

Vols. I'lII. Curumandala-granthamala 
Calcutta, 1952. 

Dhannasastra-Saitigraha II, pp. 321 >42, 
ASS. Ed. pp. 351-71. 

(Vyavahara Chapter) 

Ed. by B. K. Ghosh, IC, IX, opp. 65-98. 
(v) HISTORICAL WORKS 
llarsha-Charita 

Ed. P. V. Kane, Bombay, 1918. 

Eng. trans. by E. B. Cowell and F. W. 
Thomas, London, 1897. 

Kadamban 

Ed. P. Peterson, Bcrtnbay, 1900. 

Eng. trans. by C.M. Ridding, London, 
1896. 

Vikramdnkadevacharita, Ed. by G. 
Riihler. BSS. Bombay, 1875. 
Daskumdrn-charita 

Ed. with intro, notes and Eng. trans. by 
M. R. Kale, 3rd edn, Bombay, 1928. 
Ed. by Narayan Acharya, NSP, Bom¬ 
bay. 1951. 

Pritkoirajariitia. Ed. with the comm, of 
Jonaraja b\’ S. K. Belvalkar. BI. Calcutta 
1914-1922. 

Ed. bv G. H. Ojha. Ajmer, 1941. 

ThHitifa-Bniatarangint 

Ed. P. Peterson. Bombav, 1896. 

Rfliataranglm 

Ed. Diirga Prasad. Bombay, 1892. 

Eng. trans. by M- A. Stein. London, 
1900. 

Eng. trans. bv R. S. Pandit. Allahabad. 
1935. 

Navasahasankacharita. Ed bv V. S. 
Islampurkar. BSS. Bombay, 1895. 
Rdnuicharita. Ed. by H. P. Saetri 
MASB, V. 2nd Ed. Ed. by R. C. Majum- 
dar, R. G. Basak and N. G. Banerji, 
Rajshahi, 1939. 

Claudardho 

Ed. S. P. Pandit, BSS, Bombay, 1887: 
2nd Ed. by E. B. Utgikar, Poona, 1927. 

fvi) POLITY 

Ed. and trans. by F. W. Thomas (Le 
Museon, 1916) Reprinted in Devanagari 
Characters by Bhagvad Datta, Lahore, 
1921, 
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Nitisaro of Kamandaka 

NUtsora of Sukra 

NiHvdkyomjita of Sotnesvara 

Kokkoka 

Vatsyayana 


Amarasimha 

Dhanvantari 

Halayudha 

Ke^ava 

Katantra 

SabdanuSdsam 

(x) ASTRONOMY, ASTROL 
Aryabhata 

Bhattotpala 

Pwgi 


Ed. by R. Mitra. Bl. Calcutta. 1884. 
Ed. with the comm, of Sankararya, by 
T. Ganapati Sastri. TSS. Trivandrum, 
1912. 

Ed. by G. Opperf. Madras, 1882. Eng. 
trans. by M. N. Dutt. Calcutta. 1896. 
Eng. trans. by B. K. Sarkar. 2nd Ed, 
Allahabad, 1923. 

Bombay, 1887-88. 

Pub. MDJG Series, Bombay. 

(vii) KAMASASTRA 

Ratirahasya, Benaras, 1922. 

Kdnmsutro, with the commentary Jaya- 
maiigala, Ed. by .Sahitv achurya D. L, 
Goswami, Benaras, 1929. 

Eng. trans. by Dr. B. N. Basil. Revised 
by R. L. Ghosh and with a foreword 
by P. C. Bagchi, .5th Ed. Calcutta, 
1944. 

(viii) LEXICONS 

Amarakosa with the commentaries of 
Kshirasvamin and Vandyaghatiya Sar- 
vanand, 

Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri, 4 part.s, Tri¬ 
vandrum, 1914-17. 

See below under "Medicine”. 
Ahhidhanaratmmdla. Ed. by Th. Aufre- 
cht. I^ndon 1861. 

Kalpadrukosa. Ed. bv Riimavatars 
Sarma. GOS. 2 vols. BarcKla, 1928 
1932. 

(ix) GRAMMAR 

With the comm, of Durgasiihha. Ed. by 
J. Eggeling. BI. Calcutta, 1874-78. 
of Sakatayana, with Prakrlydsamgraha 
of Abhayachandra. Pub. by Jestharam 
Mukundji. Bombay, 1907. 

OGY AND MATHEMATICS 

Aryabhatiya with the comm. Bhn^tadi- 
pika of ParamadT^ara. Ed. by H. 
Kern, Leyden, 1874 Eng. trans by. by 
P. G Sen Gupta, JDL, XVI. 

See below under "Varahamfhira”, 
Gfltgf-Sflwiftfto 
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Mahavirucharya 

Srldharachoiya 

Surya-skldhanta 

V'^arahatnihira 


Ashtdngahfidaya of Vagbhafa 
Charaka—samhiid 

Dhanvantari 

Indu 

Madhava 

Susntta-samhitd 

Vfinda 


Ga^itasdrasamgraha, £d. with 
trans. and notes by M. Rangachaiya 
Madras, 1912. 

Gonitasdra or Trisati. Ed. by M. Rama' 
nujacharya and G. R. Ka>e. Leipzig, 
1913. 

Eng. trans. with notes and ajf^endix, 
by E. Burgess, New Haven, 1860, Re¬ 
print Calcutta, 1^6. 

Bfihai-iatdka. With Bhattotpala’s conun. 
Ed. by Sita Ram Jha. Benares, 1934. 
Brihat-Samhitd 

Ed. with Eng. trans. and notes by V. 
Subrahmanya Sastri and M. Ramakrishna 
Bhatt, 2 Vols. Bangalore, 1947. 
HoraSdstra 

Eng. trans by C. Iyer, Madras, 1885. 
Panchasiddhdntikd 

Ed. by G. Thibaut and S. Dvivedi, 
Benares, 1889. 

Yogaydtrd 

Ed. and trans. by H. Kem. Ed. by 
Jagdish I.al, Lahore, 1944. 

(xi) MEDICINE 
Ed. by. A. M. Kunte, Bombay, 1891. 
Ed. by J. Vidyasagara, 2nd Ed. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1896. 

Dhamantanya Nighantu. ASS, No. 33. 
Poona, 1896. 

Comm, on Ashtdnga-samgraha. Ed. by 
Rudra Parasara. Trichur, 1913-24. 
Rugviniichaya or Mddhavanidhdna. Ed. 
with comm, by Kaviraj S. C. Sen, 2nd 
Ed. Benares, 1932. 

Ed. with comms. by J. T. Acharya. 
Bombay, 1920. 

Ed. by J. Vidvasagara, 3rd Ed. Cal¬ 
cutta, 1889. 

Siddhiyoga. ASS, No. 27. Poona, 1894. 


(xii) POETICS. 

Abhinavagupta 

Anandavardhau 


dramaturgy and METRICS 

Locham. KM, 25. Bombay, 1911. 
German trans. bv H. Jacobi. ZDMG, 
LVI and LVII. 

Lochana (VI). Ed. by S. K. De Calcutta, 
1923 (;DL, IX. 15-42). 

Dhvanydloka, with the comm. Lochana 
of Abhinavagupta. See above und^ 
".Abhinavagupta". 
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Dhananjaya 


Joyadaman 


Mukulabhatta 

Rajasekhara 

Rudiata 

Sagaranandin 

Udbha^ 


Utpala 

Vamana 


Soddbala 

Somadeva 

Trivikramabha(ta 


KavtndravachanasamtKhchof/a 


Uasarupa. Ed. \vith the comm. ul 
Dhanika, by F. E. Hall. bl. Calcutta, 
1005 . 

Eug. trails. C. C. U, Haas. New Vwk, 

aa. iJMkiA 

(Comprising JayadevachclUuindal}, Ch- 
Ivindonusasamm ut Jayakirti and oi 
Hemachandra, and V^ittaratnakarat} ol 
Kedara). Ed. with intr., list and index ol 
Sanskrit metres, etc. by 11. D. N'elaiikar. 
Bombay, 1949, 

Abhidfuivf^tiimatiika. N.Sl*. Bombay, 
1916. 

Kavyamlmdmsa. Ed. by C. O. Dalai 
and R. A. Sastri. COS. 3rd Ed. Baroda, 
1934. 

KavydUinkura. Ed. with the comm, oi 
Namisudhu by Durgaprasada and K. P. 
Parab. KM, 2. Bomliay, 1909. 
Nd^kalakshanartUmkoia. Vol. 1. Ed. by 
M. Dillon. London, 1937. 
Alaukdra-saihgraha. Ed. with the comm. 
Laghuvritti of I’latlharenduraja. NSP. 
Bombay, 1915. 

Ed. by N. D. Banhatti. BSS. Poona. 
1925. 

Chhandalisdstra. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. 
Raja Comm. Vol. (pp. 148-152). 
Kdvydlarikdrasutra. Ed. with Vntti by 
Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. KM, 15. 
Bombay, 1926. 

Ed. with a comm. Srirangam, 1909. 

Eng. trans. by C. Jha. Allahabad, 1012; 
2nd Ed. Poona, 1928. 

Ed. with German trans. by C. Cappel- 
ler. Jena, 1875. 

(xiii) CIIAMPO 

Udayasundankathd. Ed. by C. D. Doial 
and E. Krishnamacharya. COS. Baroda, 
1920. 

Yosostilakachampu. Ed. by Sivadatta 
and K. P. Parab. Bombay, 1901-1903. 
Nalachampu or DamayantikathS. Ed. 
with comm, by N. K. Sarma. Benares, 
1932. 

Ed. with comm. Bombay, 1885. 

(xiv) ANTHOLOGY 

Ed. with intr. and notes by F. \\. 
Thomas, BI* Calcutta. 1912. 
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Abhinaadi 


Aiuinda 

Anandavardhana 
Anahgaharsha Matraraja 

Hhallata 

Bbaravi 

Bhat^a NlrayaQa 

Bhavabhud 


Budhasvamin 


Chaturbhoffi 


Daqdin 

D«;^4in 


(xv; BELLES-LETTRES 

Kadumbati-kothdsara. Ed. by Durga- 
prasad and K. P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 

1899. 

Ed. by Achintyaram Sarman., Lahore, 

1900. 

Rdmacharita. Ed. with intr. by Kama- 
swami Sastri Siromani. COS, Baroda, 
1930. 

Mddhavamla-kathd. Ed. by Pavloni. 
OC, IX. 1. 430 ff; GSAJ. XXII. 313 ff. 
DevU-ataka. Ed. Kdvyamald, XI. 1-31. 
Tdpasavatsardja. Ed. by Yadugiri Yati- 
raja. Bangalore, 1928. 

Bhallafaiataka. Kavyaindld, IV. 140 ff. 
Kirdturjuntya 

With the eomin. of Mallinatha, Calcutta, 
1815, Ed. J. Vidyasagara, Calcutta, 1875. 
Vetihai'nhdra 

Eng. trans. by S. M. Tagore, Calcutta, 
1880 

Mohdvlra-clMrita 

Critical Ed. by Todar Mai. Revised by 
Macdonell, Lahore, 1928, Eng. trans. 
by J. Pickford, London, 1892. 
Malatimadhava 

With the comm, of Jagaddhara. Critical- 
/y edited by R. G. Bhandarkar, BSS, 
Bombay, 1OT6, 

V tlararunui-charita 

Ed. with an intr. and Eng. trans. by 
S. K. Belvalkar, HOS. Text; Poona, 1^1. 
Trans, and intr., Cambridge, 1915. 
Brihatkathd Slokasamgraha. Ed. with 
critical notes and PVench trans. by F. 
Lacote. Paris, 1908-29. 

(comprising Sudraka's Padmaprdbhfitaka, 
I^varadatta’s Dhurta-vifa-samvdda, Vara- 
ruchi’s Ubhaydbhisdfika, and Syamila- 
ka’s Pddatdditaka) Ed. by M. Rama- 
krishna Kavi and S. K. Ramanatha 
Sastri, Patna, 1022. 

Avantisundankathd and AmntUundan 
kathdsdra, Ed. by M. R. Kavi, Madras, 
1924. 

Kdvyddarla 

Ed. with Eng. trans. by S. K. Belvftlkar. 
Poona, 1924. 
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Hanuinat Jlanuman-m(aka (Uevanagan rec.) ot 

D^odara Misra with the conun. oi 

Mohan Das. Buinbay, IbtiU, 1868; etc. 

Mahdndtaka (Bengali rec.) of Madhu- 
sudana. 

Ed. with comm, by Jivananda Vidya- 
sagara. Calcutta, 1890. 

Harsha Nagaiuinda 

Ed. by T. Ganupati Sastri, '188, 'lrivan< 
drum, 1917 Eng. trans. Iiy 11. Wartham, 
London and New York, 1911. 
I’riyadiiriikd 

Eng. trans. by C. K. Nahman, A. V. 
William Jackson and C. J. Ogden, New 
York, 1923. 

Hatndvali 

Ed. by X. P. Parub, N8P, Bumba>, 
1895. 

Kalidasa Abhijmna—Sakuntalam 

Ed. by Jamiina Pathaka, Chazipura, 
1978. 

Ed. and trans. by C. R. Devadhar, Delhi, 
1966. 

Kumurasambfiova 

Eng. trans. by R.’l'.H. Griifith, 2nd Ed. 
London 1879, Eng. trans. H. H. Wilson, 
Varanasi Ed. 1966. 

Mdlavikagnimitra 

Ed. with the comm, of Kata>avema by 
S. P. Pandit, B8S, 2nd Ed. Bombay, 
1889. 

Eng. trans. by C. H. Tawney, London, 
1891. 

Eng. trans. R. D. Kaimarkar, 4th Ed. 
Poona, 1960. 

Meghaduta 

Eng. trans. by C. King, London, 1930. 
Eng. trans, by R. D. Kannarkar, 2nd 
Ed., Poona, 1947. 

RaghuvathJa 

Ed. with Eng. trans, by C. R. Nandar* 
gikar, 3rd Ed. Bombay, 1897. Trans, by 
Bharadutt Misra, Delhi, 1974. 

IjiUusomhdra 

Eng. trans. by E. P. Mathers, London, 
1929. 

Ed. by Narayan Ram Acharya, NSS, 

Bombay, lOiffi. 
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Kalidiu 


Ksbemi^vaia 


Kulasekhara 


Magha 

Murari 


Nitivarman 

i^irantaka 

Rajalekhara 


VUramorva^yam 

Eng. trans. by E. B. Cowell, Hertford, 
1851. 

Ed. and trans. by C. R. Devadhara, 
Delhi, 1966. 

ChatulakatUika. Ed. by Jaganmohan 
Tarkalamkara. Calcutta, 1867. Ed. by 
J. Vidyasagara. Calcutta, 1884. £d. by 
Krishna Sastri Gurjara. Litho. Bombay, 
1860. 

German traus. {KauHkas’ Zorn) by Lud¬ 
wig Fritze. Leipzig, 1883. 

Mukundatnala, Kavyamdla, I. 11 f. 

Ed. by K. Rama Pisharoti. Annamalai- 
nagar, 1983. 

Sisupalavadha 

Ed. NSP, 9th Ed. Bombay, 1927. 

Anarghardghava. Ed. by Fremchandra 
Tarkavagis. Calcutta, 1860. 

Ed. by Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1890. 

Kichakavadha, Ed. by S. K. De. Dacca, 
1929. 

Sydmalddandaka. Kavyamala, 1. 8 h. 

BdlabMrata. lid. by C. Cappeller. 
Stra.ssburg, 1885. 

Ed. by Durgaprasad and K. P. Parab. 
NSP. Bombay, 1887 (included in the 
Karpuramanfari). 

Bdlardmdyana. Ed. by Govindadeva 
Sastri. Benares, 1869. 

Ed. by J. Vidyasagar. Calcutta, 1884. 
Karpuratnanjan. Ed. by Durgaprasad 
and K. P. Parab. NSP. Bombay, 1887. 
Ed. by Manomohan Ghosh. Calcutta, 
1939. 

Ed. by Sten Konow, with Eng. trans. 
and notes, etc. by C. R. Lanman. HOS. 
Cambridge Mass, 1901. 
ViddhaSdlabhanjikS. Ed. by B. R. Arte. 
Poona, 1888. 

Ed. by Vamanacharya in Pandit, VI- 
VII. 

Ed. by J. Vidyasagar, 2nd Ed. Calcutta, 
1883. 

Ed. with comms. by J. B. CSiaudhuri. 
Calcutta, 1043. 

Eng. trans. by L. H. Gray. JAOS, 
XXVII. l-TI, 
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Ratnlkara 

Ravideva 


Saktibhadra 


Sivasvaxnin 

Subhata 

U^aladeva 

Vasudeva 

Viijakka 

Vilakhadatta 


Harooijaya, Ed. by Durgaprasad and 
K. F. Parab. KM. Bombay. 1890. 
Kavyardkshasa or Rdkuhasakdvya. Ed. 
by A. Hoefer. Sanskrit-Lesebuch. Berlin, 
1849. 

Ed. by K. P. Parab. NSP. Bombay. 
1900. 

Italian trans. by F. Belloni-Filippi. 
GSAI, XIX, 1908. 83 ff. 

Nalodaya, accompanied with a metrical 
trans. by W. Yates. Calcutta, 1844. 
Ascftaryachvddtmni. Ed. by C. Sanka- 
raraja Sastri. Madras, 1926. 

Eng. trans. by C. Sankararaja Sastri. 
Madras, 1^7, 

Kapphinabhyxidaya, Ed. by Gaurishan- 
kar. Lahore, 1927. 

Dutangada. KM. Bombay, 1891. 

Eng. trans. by L. H. Gray. JAOS, 
XXXII. 58 ff. 

Stotravali. Ed. by Vishnuprasad Bhan- 
dari. Benares, 1902. 

Yudhishthiravijaifa, NSP. Bombay, 1897. 
Kaumudxmahotsava 

Ed. with intro, Eng. trans;, etc by 
Sakuntala Rao Sastri, Bombay, 1962. 
Mudrardkshasa. Ed. K. T. Telang. BSS. 
3rd revised Ed. Bombay, 1900. Ed. A. 
Ilillebrandt. Breslau, 1912; New Ed. 
1935. 

Ed. with Eng. trans. by K. H. Dhruva. 
2nd Ed. Poona, 1923; 3rd Ed. Poona, 
1930. 

Eng. trans. (The Signet Ring) with 
notes, etc. by R. S. Pandit. Bombay, 
1944. 

(B) BUDDHIST 


AbMdhammotthasamgaha of Aniruddha 


Andgatammsa of Kassapa 
Gandhovamsa 

Dhanunapad(|:hakatha of Buddhagho$a 



(i) PALI 

Ed. by Rhys Davids. JPTS, 1894. 1 ff. 
Eng. trans. by S. Z. Aung. Ed. by Mrs. 
Rhys Davids, PTS. Londcm, 1910, 

Ed. by J. P. Minayeff. JPTS, 1886. 33 

ff. 

Ed. by J. Minayeff. JPTS, 1888. 54-80. 
Ed. by H. C. Norman, 4 Vols. PTS, 
London, 1906—14. 

Ed. and trans. by H. Oldenberg, London, 
1879. 

W. G^ger, Leipzig, 1905, 


DipooodiAi and Mahaoatinia 
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Kacbchayana —Vyakaratfo of Kach- 

chdyano 

Mahdbodhivama of Upatissa 
Mahdvam^a of Mahanwa 

Samantapdiddika of Buddhaghosa 
Telakafdhagdthu 

Visuddhimagga ol Buddhaghosa 


(ii) SA 

AbMdharmasamuchchoyo 
Abhlsamaydlankdrdloka of Haribhadra 
Advayavajrasamgmha of Advayavajra 
Arya-nuiujuirl-muIukaljHi 
Bauddlui-stotra-samgrafta 

Bodhicharydvatdra 


(-•uhyasamdja Tanira or Talhdgtitaguh- 
xyaka 

Jdtakamdid 

Jmnasiddhi of Indrabhuti 
Kaidajiidnaniriiaya Mdujtlsrt-Mitlakalpa 
Mahdvastu 
Mahdydnasamgraha 

Prajnopdyaviniichayaiiddki of Anahca- 

vajra 

S^hanamdla 


Ed. and trans. by Vidyabhusana, 
Calcutta, 1891. 

Ed. by S. A. Strong. PTS, London, 
1891. 

Ed. by W. Geiger, PTS. London, 1908; 
Eng. trans. by W. Geiger, assisted by 
Mabel H. Bode, Londcm, 1912. 

Ed. by J. Takakusu, 2 Vols. PTS, londcm, 
1924, 27. 

Ed. by E. R, Goonaratne. JPTS, 1884. 
49 ff. 

Ed. by C.A.F. Rhys Davids. 2 Vols. 
PTS. London, 1920—21; Ed. by D. 

Kosambi, Bombay, 1940 
Ed. by H. D. Warren and revised by 
Kosambi HOS, Cambridge, 1960. 

SKRIT 

Ed. by P. Pradhan, Visva-Bharati 
Series, Santiniketan. 

Ed. by Giuseppe Tucci. GOS, 62, Baro* 
da, 1952. 

Ed. by Haraprasad Sastri. GOS, 40. 
Baroda, 1927, 

Ed. by T. Ganapati Sastri. 3 Parts. TSS. 
Trivandrum, 1920-1925. 

Vol. I, consisting of Sragdhard-stotra of 
Sarvajfianiitra. Ed. by S. C. Vidyabhu- 
shana. BI. Calcutta, 1908. 

Mongolian text Ed. by B. G. Wladimir- 
zov, BB Leningrad, 1929. With Panjika 
Ed. I. de La Vallee Poussin BI, Calcutta, 
1902-14. French trans. Paris, 1907. 

Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 53. 
Baroda, 1931. 
by Aryasura. 

Ed. by H. Kem, Baston, 1891. Trans, by 
Speyer, London, 1895. 

See ‘'Vajraydmgranthadvayatn” below. 
Ed. by P. C. Bagchi. Calcutta, 1984. 
Ed. by E. Senart, Paris, 1887-97. 

Ed. with common, by E. Lamoutte, lou* 
vain, 1938-39. 

See ’‘Arya-maiijusn-mulakalpa” above. 

See "Vajraydmgranthadvayam" below. 
Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GC®, 26, 41. 
Baroda, 1925, 1928. 

Ed. by B. Bhattacharyya. GOS, 61, 91, 
104. Baroda, 1982, 1941, 1947, 


Saktisongamo Tantra 
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Sragdhara-stoira 

Sutrasamuchchaya 

Tathdgataguhyaka 

Tattvasamgraha 


Vajraydnagranthadvayam 


Akalahka 

Asaga 

Dhanapala 


Dhananjaya 


Dhannadasa 


Cuiriabhadra 

Haribhadra 


Hastimalla 


Jinasena I 


See "Bauddha-stotra-sumgraha" above. 
See A. C. Banerjce, lHy, XVll, pp. 
121-26. 

See "Guhyasamdja I'anira” above, 
of Santarak.shita with the comm. ol 
KamalaHla. Ed. by E. Krishnamacharya 
with a Foreword by B. Bhattacharyy a. 
GOS, 30, 31. Baroda, 1926. 

Eng. trails, by C. Jha. GOS, 30, 83. 
Baroda, 1937, 1939. 

comprising Prajfiopayu viniichayasiddlii 
of Anaiigavajra and Jimnasiddhi of 
Indrabhuti. Ed. by B. Bhattachary va. 
GOS, 44. Baroda, 1929. 

(C) JAIN 

Grantha-Uaya Ed. by M. K. Shaslri, 
SJS, Ahniedabad, 1939. 
VardhamuiMHlxarita or Miihaiiru-chutUu. 
Bub. with Marathi trans. bbolapiir, 1931. 
I'aiycUachfhhl, Pub. Bhavnagar, V. S. 
1973, Ed. by G. Biihler in Beitrage zut 
Kunde der luduger. Spracheti, IV. 70 B. 
Tilakavmn\ari-kalhu, NSP, Bombay, 
1903. 

Ragliaia-Pdiu/avlyii or Dvisandham. 
Ed. with comm. b> Sivadatta and K. P. 
Parab. KM. Bombay, 1895. 

Upadehmald (Prakrit). Pub. JUPS. 
Bhavnagar, 1915; Uvaesamdld. Ed. bv 
L. P. Tessitori. GSAI, 25 (1912). 162- 
297. 

Uttarapurdm (bee under Jinasena I). 
Dhurtukhydna (Prakrit). Ed. by A. N. 
Upadhye, SJb. Bombay, 1944. 
Samardichchakahd. Ed. by H. Jacobi. 
Bl. Calcutta, 1926. 

Vikrdntakaurata or Sulochand Ndfaka. 
Pub. MDJG series. Bombay, V. S. 197 
( = 1916). 

Adipurdtjui. Published along with 
Guijabhadra’s Uttarapurdm. Puli. Syad- 
vada-Granthamala. Indore, V. S. 1973-5. 
Parivabhyudaya. Ed. with comm. NSP. 
Bombay, 1909. 

Meghaduta as embodied in the Pdrivd- 
bhynuloija with the comm, of MalUnatha 
and a literal Eng. trans. by K. B. 
Fathak. Foont, 1894, 
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Jinasena 11 
Kanakasena Vadiraja 
Mahejvaia Suii 
Manatuiiga 


Ma^il^anandin 

Nandishei^a 


Prabhachandra 

Ravisheoa 

Sakatayana 

Samantabhadra 

Siddharshi 


Siddhasena Divakara 


Sobhana 


Somadeva 

Svayambhii 


Vadffaja SQri 
Vidyinand 

Vimala sQri 


Harivam-apuratfa. Pub. MDJG Series, 
bombay, 1930. 

Yaivdhara-charitra. Ed. by Gopinatha 
hau. ianjore, 1912. 

Jndmpanchuml-kathd (Prakrit). Ed. by 
A. S. Gopani. SJo. Bombay, 1949. 
bhoktafnarastotra. Ed. with German 
trans. by U. Jacobi. IS, XIV. 359 tt. 

Ed. with the comms. oi Gu^akara, 
Meghavija>a and Kanakusala by U. R. 
Kapadia. DLP Series, bombay, 1(^2. 
Farikshdmukha-Sutra, Bombay, 1905, 
Calcutta, 1909. 

Ajiluianttstava. Pub. in DLP Series, 
Bombay. 

Pub. by Venichand Surchand. Mehsana, 
1915 (in Pancha Praiikramamdi Sutrdt}i). 
Prameya — Kanuila-mdrtanda, Ed Vamsi- 
dhara, Bombay, 1912. 

Padmapurdiyi. Pub. MDJG Series, Bom¬ 
bay, 1928, 29. 

See earlier under “Grammar”, 
Aptaimmdmsd, Bombay, 1905. 
Upamitibhamprapanchakathd. Ed. by 
P. Peterson and H. Jacobi. BI. Calcutta, 
1899-1914; Pub. by Devchand Lalbhai. 
Bombay, 1918-20. 

German trans. (Bks. I-III) by W. Kirfel. 
Leipzig, 1924 (Indische ErzMhler, X). 
Kalydi^mandirastotra, trans. by H. 
Jacobi, IS, XIV, pp. 376 ff. 
Sanniatitarka, Ed. by D. Malvania, 
Bombay, 1939. 

Sohhamstuti or TirtkehstuU or Chatur- 
vithsati-Jifuistuti. Pub. with the comm, 
of Dhanapala. Kdvyamald, VII. 132 ff; 
Pub. in Agamodaya Samiti Series. Bom¬ 
bay, 1926. 

Ed. and trans. in German by H. Jacobi. 
ZDMG, 32. 509 ff. 

See earlier under "Champu*’. 
Svayambku-chhandas. Ed. by H. D. 
Velankar. JBBRAS, 1935; JUB, Nov. 
1936. 

See above under "Kanakasena Vadiraja". 
Aptapariksha and Potrapariksha, Bena¬ 
res, 1913. 

Patmachariyam, Ed. by H. Jacobi, 
Bhavnagar, 1914. 
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(D) WORKS IN APABHRAMSA 


Devasena 

Savayadhamma Doha, Ed. with intr., 
trans. glossary, notes, and index by H. 
L. Jain. Karanja, 1932. 

Dhanapala 

Bhavisayatta-kaha. Ed. by H. Jacobi. 
Munchen, 1918. 

Ed. by C. D. Dalai and P. D. Gune. 
GOS, 20. Baroda, 1923. 

Haribhadra 

SamlMtnara-chariu. Ed. with German 
trans. notes, etc. by H. Jacobi. Munchen, 
1921. 

Joindu 

raramappaydsu. Ed. with Sanskrit crnnm. 
Hindi trans., critical intr., etc. along 
with Yoga Sara, critical text, Sanskrit 
Chhaya, intr., etc., by A. N, Upadhye. 
Bombay, 19.37. 

Kanakamara 

Karakanda-chariu. Ed. with intr., trans. 
glossary, etc. by H. L. Jain. Karanja, 
1934. ' 

Khanha et Saraha 

Les cfuints mystiques, Les Dohd-kofa 
(en Apabhramsa avec les versions Hbe- 
taines) el les Caryd (en vieux-Bengali) 
avec introduction, vocabulalres et notes 
edites et traduits par M. ShahiduUah, 
Paris, 1928. 

Mailladeva 

Nayachakra, Pub. MDJG .Series, No. 18, 
Bombay. 

Pushpadanta 

Jasabara-chariu. Qritically edited with 
intr., glossary, and notes by P. L. Vaidya. 
Karanja, 1931. 

Mohapurapa. Oitically edited by P. L. 
Vaidya. 3 Vols. Bombay, 1937-41. 
Ndyakumdra-cluiriu, Critically edited 
with an intr., glossary, indices, and 
notes by H. L. Jain. Karanja, 1933. 

Ramasiitiha Muni 

Vahucia Doha. Critically edited with 
intr., trans., glossary, etc., by H. L. Jain. 
Amraoti, 193^ 

Suprabhacharya 

Vairagyasdra. Ed. by H. D. Velankar. 
ABORl, 1928. 272-280. 

Svayambbu 

Pauma-chariu. Ed. by H. C. Bhayani. 
SJS 2 vols. Bombay, I^. 

(E) ARABIC AND ALLIED SOURCES 

Ashkal id'BUad of ibn Hauqal 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 31-40. 

Chach-nSma of Muhammad ‘All i. 

Trans, by Mlrza Kalich Beg Fredunbeg, 

Hamid 1. Abu Bakf Kufi 

Two vols. Karachi, 1900. 

Extracts brans. HIED, I. 131-211, 
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HabilhuS’Sif^r of Khond Mu 
Jdmi ‘td-Hikdjfdt of Muhammd ‘Aufi 
Futu^ ffu/cfan of Ahmad Jha 
Yahya ibn-Jabir al-Baladhuri 
Kitab ul-AqdRm of Ishtaicfan 
Kit^-ul-Hind and Athar-al-Bdquia of al< 
BTrSoi 

Muruj-td-Zahab of al>Masud! 


Bauzat-ufj-safa of Mir KhoncJ 
Silsilat ut-Tawankh of Sulayman 
Tabaqat-i-Akban of Nizamuddln 
Tabaqat-i-Nasin of Minhaj-ud-din 
Taj-ul-Madsir of Hasan Nizami 

Tdnkh-i-Firishta 

Ta’rikh-i-Yamtni of Al-*Utbi 


Tarkhan-ndma of Saiyid Jamal 
Tdnkh-UTaln 
Tdnkh-i-Ma'sumt 

Elliot, Sir H. M. and Dowson, John 


Hodivala. S. H. 

Buzurg ibn Shahriyar 


Ferrand 


Bombay, 1S57. 

Extract trans. HIED, II. 155-203. 

Eng. )ms. by F. K. Hitti and F. C. 

Murgottea. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 26^0. 

Eng. trans. (AJberuni’s India) by E. C. 
Sachau. London, 1914. 

Text and French trans. by Barbier de 
Meynard. Paris, 1861. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 18-25. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 1-7. 

Trans, by B. Dey. BI. Calcutta, 1913. 
Trans, by H. G. Raverty London, 1881. 

Lucknow, 1905. Eng. trans. (Rise of the 
Mah(»nedan Power in India) by J. 
•Briggs. Vols. I-IV. London, 1829. 

Ed. by Ali. 

Trans, by J. Reynolds. London. 

Extracts trans. HIED, II. 14-52. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 300 ff. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 253-281. 

Extracts trans. HIED, I. 212-252. 

History of India as told by its own His¬ 
torians. 8 Vols. London, 1866-77 ... VoL 
II. Reprinted with Introduction by Mo< 
hammad Habib, Commentary by S. H. 
Hodiwala, and Supplement by Khaliq 
Ahmad Nizami. Aligarh, 1952. 

Studies in Indo-Muslim History. Bombay, 
1939. 

Kitab ‘Ajdyab-ul-IIiud or Litre des 
Merveilles de L'lnde, Texte Arabe par 
P. A. Van der Lith; traduction FVan- 
caise par L. Marcel Devic. Leide, 1883- 
86 . 

Eng. trans. (The Book of the Marvels 
of India) bv L. Marcel Devic. London, 
1928. 

Relations des Voyages et Textes Geo- 
graphlques Arabes, Persons et Turks— 
R/datifs a VExtrime-Orient du VIll* au 
XVIII* siicles. 2 VoJs. Paris, 1913-14. 
Voyage du Marchand Arbe Sulayman en 
Inde et en Chine—RidtgS en 851 sutvt 
de remarques par Abu Zayd Hasan vers 
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Al-Mamun (Caliph), 505, 574, 624, 
693-94 

Al-Mansur (Caliph), 533, 573 
Al-Masi'idi, 574, 600, 641, 891 
Alor. 566-67, 570-71, 573, 593 
Altekar, A. S., II, lln, 46n, 48n, 49n. 
52n, 154n 
Alu, Aluva, 378 
Alu-Arasar Cunasagara, 378 
Alfika (Alripa(s)), 378. 415-16, 419, 438 
Alnndh, 512 
Alundiir, 3^ 

Alunganattar, 736 
Alupa geneology, 378 
Alupendra, 378 
Aluva-arasan, 335 
Aluvakhecja, 378 
AloSrs, 321, 332 
Alttvarasa, 378 
Alwar. 658 

Ama, 595 r^ 596, 59%i 
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atMchcha, 743 
Axaa'N&givaloka, 596n 
Amara>DurgS, 381 
Amankantak, 139, liSl 
Amarakosa, 306, 536 
Amarapura, 178 
Atnarusataka, SOI 
AmarasiAha, 305 
Amarivati, 130, 178 
Afluoivatl stone ins. 174 
amatya, 751, 757, 773n 
amdtya-mukhya, Til 
Arobala, 59 

Ambalavan Faluvur Nakkan, 409 
Ambur ins., 341 
Amgaon, 140 
Amida, 115 
Amitagati, 725 
Atnitasagara, 321 
Anuna, 519, 521-22, 563 
Amma I, Eastern CJialukj'a, 386, 469, 
471, 518-19 

Amma II, Eastern Chalukya, 386, 478, 
517, 521-23. 707 
Ammanadeva, 467, 706-07 
Amoda C. P., 632, 708 
Amoghavarsha I (Sarva, Sarva Nripa- 
hinga), 839, 358-61, 456-57, 483-64, 
470, 472, 516-17, 667, 674 
Amoghavarsha II, Kalachuri, 706-07 
Anu^havarsha II, Rashtrakula, 469-70, 
519-20 

Amoghavarsha III, Rashtrakuta, 48, 472- 
75, 479, 481, 710, 719, 747, 767 
Amraoti, 146 

Amraoti grant, 137-38, 486 
Amru-bin Jamil, €82 
Amrii Lais, 728 
Amudanar KodumbSlor, 699 
AAsuvarman, 214-15, 25660, 578, 5760, 
577, 577n. 578, 57^ 589-90, 768 
AQabdlapattana, 410, 686, 687 
AnakahdevT, 498 
Anamalai hdll, 346 
Ananda(s), 162<68, 176 
Ananda, Sage, 162-63 
Antndtpura (Va^nagar), 239, 250, 202, 
264, 608, 097 

XatiidtivaidhAM. 139, 1^ 540 


Anangalekba, 55, 531 
Anangap^a, 59n 
Anangipida, 552. 555 
Ananta, 646, 694 
Anantadevl, 78 
Anantadhavala, 501 
Anantanag, 534 
Anantapur, 367, 371, 381 
Anaotaioktivarman, 169-70, 177 
Ananttuvamin, 784 

Anantavarman II, 171, 178, 181, 508, 
784 

Anantavarman Oiodaganga, 509 
Ananta-Vishnu, 509 
Anartta, 624-25, 686 
Anbil plates, 392 
Andari, 355 
Andarkoth, 537 
Andhavaram CP, 177 
Andhra(s), 128, 130-31, 135, 144, 149- 
50* 156, 161, 162, 165, 167-68, 171, 
178-79, 182-83, 367, 385. 420, 454. 
463, 622-23, 828, 634, 711 
Andlira-bhrityas, 128 
Andhradeva, 421 

(Andhrd-tnaoflala) Antlhrade^a, 367 
Andhrapatlui, .314, .367, 421, 512 
Andhra-salavahana, 312 
AAga, 195, 415, 461, 581, 600, 074-75, 
677-79, 718 
AAgadiya, 267 
Angul, 496 
Animela, 389 
Anirjitavaiman, 480 
Aniruddhapora, 151-122 
Annals of ihe Tang Dynasty, 553 
Annevidha, 743 
Anniga, 361, 477, 474n 
Antaka, 749 

Antroli-CbharoU plates, 445, 617 
Anupa, 140, 147 
Anuratlhapura, 325 
anutpanna-danasamudgrahaka, 763, 
768n, 704 

Apaiijita, (AparSjitavarman), 340, 342. 
608, 689 
Aparanta, 151 
apara-mmudradhipaH, 682 
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Apom-SaufSshtra^maif^ala, 681n 
Aphud ins.. 190>92, 194, 196-97. 199, 
222. 600 
ApOaka, 155 

Appar (Apparadeva), 324, 392, 409 
Appayika, 419 
Apsarodm, 506 
Aptcnyama, 131n 

Arab(8), 438, 444, 461-62, 488, 531, 533. 
562n, 563-«4. 566-68, 618, 624. 636- 
37, 648, 670-71, 682, 686, 688, 691, 
693-94, 697-98, 702, 709, 740, 747 
Arabia, 559 

Araiyan—Adittan Viman, 405 
Arikhadhikata, 743 
Arama charter, 490 
'Aramu(^, 582 

Arang copper plates, 56, 140, 158, 175 
Arang stone ins, 176 
Aranyahoparvan, 155n 
An»a, 452 

Amtha-Samvimyakam, 739 
Arathi, 585, 775 
Aratta, 251 

Aravamuthan, T. C,, 180n, 188n 
Archaka, 736 
Arcot, 401, 411, 476 
Arichit, 339, 349, 665 
Arike^ri I (Chllukya), 379, 451 
Arikesari IT (Chalukya), 380, 471-72 
Arikesari m (Chalukya), 380 
Arikesarin, 431 
Arikesari Hndye, 328 
Arikesari Faranktisa, 343 
Arike.{ari Faranknsa Maravarman, 843- 
44, 431 

Arilnilake.{ari, Bana, 376, 4(KS 
Arindigai or Arinjaya, 403 
Ari6jaya, 405 

Arifijegaippiriittiyar, q., 376, 405 
Ari6iaya. (Anndhigai), 403. 405 
Arinjf^vara, 405 
Aripura, I^n 
Arjuna, epic hero, 293 
Arftma (Ampiiva), 592 
Ariuna, IKahehini, 706-07 
Arjun&vanas, 43, 114, 123-24 
Arkonatn, 476 
Airkh, IBS 


Arthapati. 140, 161, 176 
Armenia, 688 

ArthaiSstm, 203, 750-52, 773n 

Arthuna, 726 

Anitndivaiman, 408 

Aruvi. 314 

Aruva-Vadatalai, 314 

Aryabhatta, 187, 301n, 306, 306n, 307 

Aryabha^ya, 306-07 

Aryade^ 548 

Aryaka, 170, 162n 

Arya-ManjuSri-miUa Kdpa, lOOn, 101 
Aryaqaka, 534 
Aryaraja, 610 
Arya-Siddhanta, S06n 
Aryavarman, 354, 358 
Aiyavarta, 22, 28-29, 125-28, 135, 641, 
669, 724 
And Bahis, 609 
Asanldta, 486 
A.4apim, 695 

ashfahd-ddhikara^a, 754-55 
Asia, 575 

Asirgadh seal, 181n, 188 
Asmaka, 143, 146, 153 
Asoka, 1, 4, 9n, 17, 189, 274, 276, 667, 
742, 752, 758 
A.'okan ins., 440 

Assam, 23, 43, 209, 256, 277. 588, 652, 
659, 602, 667, 671, 074, 775n 
Asiira, 432 
Asura Maya, 309 
Asvaghosha, 289 

A^vamedha, 32-33, 131-33, 146, 151, 
163, 166, 209^10, 310, 414, 501-02, 600, 
733, 744, 759, 781 
AiSvapati, 180, 751 
Atakur, ins., 476-77 
Atavika, 23-24 
Atpur ins., 697, 700 
Atri, 411, 509, 718 
Attila, 224 
Attock, 726 
AtyordakSma, ^8 
audranglkat, 763 
Aukn, 702 
Atyanishadas. 272 
AiiypatUm, Tin 
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Ava coiiatiy, 40 
Avadh, 13 
Aval, 734 
Avamukta, 40 
Avanibl^jana, S2Q 

Avanijonalraya-Pulake^raja, 435, 488, 
609, 615, 615n 
Avani’iiSra^atn, 339 
Avanivannan I, 684, 710 
Avanivaman n Yogaraja, 685-86, 722 
AvaoG. 118-19, 144, 223, 615, 617, 617 d, 
618-20, 625. 631, 655-56, 693, 702, 

720-21 

Avantika, 270 
Avantipur, 541 
AvauMsundankathd, 143 
Aoantistmdari-kathasara, 181, 186-90, 

195, 198, 354 

Avantivannan, 539, 541, 544-45, 546n, 
552-54, 556, 777 
Avantivaiman II, 770 
A^vatthlman, 315 
Athens, 105 
Adratra, 131n 
A-t'a-li, 264 

Aitivaiman, 162-63, 176 
Atyagnishtoma, 13 In, 132n 
Avatiira, 783 

Avidheya, 139, 153-54, 175 
Avimukta-kshetra, 40 
Aviidta, 354-55, 364, 377 
Ay, 344, 347 
Aya^ldta, 217, 502 
Ayiraveli Ayiror, 346 
(Avadh) Ayodhya, 13 99n, 215, 220, 
'358, 411, 838 
Ayn, 411 

ayulaakas, 142, 752, 754, 756 
ayukudatpwushu, 752 
Ayya{^, 361,- 5M 
Ayyavamaa, 20&i 
Ayyavde, 732 
Ams 1, 748n 

Badce^^anj, 201 
Baduu^ 113 
Bacitiia, 111, 113 
Bad^ piOar ina., 661, 671 

150. 582-23, 383, 325. 834, 


' 355, 366, 368, 383, 4101, 439, 441, 
443-45, 487, 489, 512, 515, 594ii, 730, 
738, 741-43, 747 
Badapa, 386, 478, 521 
Baddega I, 379, 465, 518 
Baddega 11, 380 

Baddega Amoghavarsha III, 380, 472 
Baddema, 388 
Bade^biz, 689 
fiadipoddi, 452 
Badkamta, 43 
Ba^war, 620 
Badvih, 180 
' fiagenad, 477n, 479 
Bageyur, 447 
Raghelkhand, 710, 711 
Bagh, 174 
Dagmad, 6K5n 

Bagumra C. P., 460, 463, 487, 632 
Bahlikas, 130 

Bahmanabad, 566, 570, 571, 573 
Bahuka<yiavala, 684 
Babur Plates, 463 
Bilhusahlya, 608 
Bahusuvatiqa, 166, 179 
Baigram C. P., 108 
Baigram ins., 783 
Baihaki. 728 

Bailaman, 571 
Bajaur, 560 
Bakshali, 307 
Bajpai, K. D., 50 
Bala, 100-01, 180 
Balabhanu, 708 
Blla-Bharata, 641 
balMhikrtta, 769, 771 
Baladhuri, (see Al-Balidhwri), 488, 533n, 
535 

bdadhyahha, 772-73, 775 
Baladitya (Also see Narasiifiba-gupta), 
90-92, 97, 187, 233, 555, 896n, 703 
Bidaditya (Kashmir king), 529 
Baladitya (unidentified), 510 
Balagbat, 173, 709 
Balaghat platen, 132-33, 137, 139-40 
Balaharsha, 70^10 
Balapad, 750 
Bglaptttradeva, 668 
Bilirfima, 188^ 180 
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Bal&rkA» 703 
BilisoCCi 403 

Bakvonnan, 43, 208, 585, 587n, 588, 

885, 770, 775, 775h 
Balavanna (Chalukya general), 384 
Balesar, 487 

BalhSra (Rashtral^fita). 465, 670 
Bali (Asura king), 366 
Balikulatilaka Narashltha Banadhiraja, 

368 

Baliraja, 696, 723-24 

Balisa, 487 
Baikh, 56. 689 

Ballaya (Balliya) Choda (Cliola) Maha- ^ 
raja, 369, 385 
Balmer. 723-24 
Baloda C. P.. 176 
Balpur, 155 
Baluchistan, 562, 567 
Bamanghati plate, 467 
Bamhani, 175 

Batnhani plates, 132, 140, 157-58 
Bamian, 560 
Bamzu, 729 
Biina, 180 

BM(s), 340, 352. 357. 359-60, 366, 
376, 400, 405, 421. 424, 438, 466, 468 
BSnabhatta. 48-49, 54, 186, 189-90, 
195-96, 199, 205, 207, 222-23, 234, 
251, 253-54, 264, 267, 269, 688n, 730, 
741 

Baparaju-nlslKiyo. 741 
EUnavasi, 365, 390, 419, 452, 457, 467, 
472, 477, 479 
Banda, 714 

Bandhu-varman, 67, 68, 95, 110 
Band-Kahuyeh, 593 
Banerjea, J. N., 188 

Banerji. B. D., 46n, 52n, 84n, 118, 148, 
201 

Bboigaih gimnt, 677, 773 
Bangladesh, 679 
Banktpnra, 467 

Banketa Sellaketana, 360, 800, HHSO^l, 

467 

Bannn, 566 

Banskhera copper plate, 267, 276 
BanswKra, 7^, 7S6 
Bappa, 687*00 


Bappabhatfa, 596n 

Bappabha^a-choHta, 594, 594n, 595, 
595n, 596, S98n 

Bappabhaf^a-suti-ftrabandha, 598 
Bappadevi, 506 
Bappa-padanudhyata, 576 
BappasSmi, 316 
BappatadevI, 546 
Bappiyaka or Vajraditya, 535 
Bappura family, 418 
Bappuva, 418-19, 472 
Barabhum, 510 
Barada, 682 

Barah C. P., 630-31, 770 
Barakur, 378 
Baramula, 531, 539, 543 
Barappa, 724 
Bardoli, 487 
Bardula, 176 
Bareilly, 21, 092 
Barkamaris, 49 
Barhas, 593 

Barnett, R. D., 3, 9, 41 
Baroda, 686 

Baroda, C. P., 613, 825-26, 685, 720 
Baroda plates of Anoghavarsha, 460, 484 
Baroda plates of Karka 11, 445, 447, 451. 
454 

Barton Museum, 685 
Barua, B. M., 43n, 207 
Barns (Broach), 609 
Rarwani, 174 
Barwas (Broach), 488 
Basdk, 182, 180. 202, 211 
Basak, R. G.. 79n 
Basar, 574, 750, 752 
Basarh clay seals, 108 
Basarh seals, 751n, T52n, 753-55. 7S$n. 
756, 765 
Basham, 113 
Bashar, 624, 698 
Rasim, C P. 173 

Basim (Branch of the Vakatakas), 364 
Basim jdates, 130-31, 134* 14243 
Basra, 565 
Bastar, 16041, 415 

Baud, 496 . * _ 

Baud copper-plate kfc, 496, . ' 

BSnlca, 2^. 623. 65l. ^ 
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fiayana, 699n 

Bayana ins., 6ilii 

Beas (Vipasa), 531 

Belore C. P., 173 

Belvalkar, S. K., 74 q 

Belvola, 457, 463, 477, 480. 482 

Benagouron, 163 

Benaras (Rajhat), 109 

Benares, 8, 642 

Benares, C. P., 632, 703, 707-8, 717 

Bengal, 9, 12-13, 16, 492 

Benniyur temple, 738 

Berar, 44, 485, 488-89, 656-57, 669. 730 

Besnagar, 42, 62 

Bet (Balkar), 570 

Beta Vijayaditya, V., 471, 519 

BetuI, no, 137, 442, 488 

Bhadana grant, 469 

Bhadra, 113 

Bhadresvara, 158 

Bhaga, 768n 

Bhagadatta, 133, 174, 207, 581, 586, 605 
fihagalpur, C. P., 656, 671 
Bhagavat, 170 
Bhagavata, 58, 780-84 
Bhdgovata Pufatfo, 13 
BbagavaG, 636 
Bhagiratha (K), 60, 364 
Bhagirathi, 133, 200, 203, 663, 618 
fihagmati, 213 
Bhagyadevi, q., 676-78 
Bhaktanghrirenu (^uar), 393 
Bhallata, 543 

Bhimana, Bhamanadeva, 642, 713 
Bhamb(»', 569 
Bhandak, 160 - 
hhai}dagaradhikriH, 764 
Bhandak plates of Khshoaraja^ I, 446n, 
448, 484 

Bhapdanaditya (Kuntiditya), 519 
BhaDda^ga-vRt&ge> 445 
Bhandarkw, D. R., 38, 4611, 52ti, 56n, 
58n, 64^, 97n, 103, 145, 193, 410 
Mumdarkar, R. G., 56, 58, 94n. 305, 
416n. 4ddn, 447 

Bhaodlt 206-07, 243, 249, 250, 621 
Blttdgi^ 650 

BhaSjas, 495f ' » 


l49i 

BbaSjaa of Khijjiuga-kotta, 496-98, 503 
Bhanias of Khinjah-maiypila, 498-500n, 
505 

Bhinu-gupta, 79, 87-89, 92, 98, 109, 157 
Bhara, 174 
Bharadvaja, 149, 251 
Bharasiva(s), 2, 7, 33. 125, 133-34 
Bhdrata (of Pampa), 379 
Bharatabala, 1.32. 139, 157-58, 175 
Bharatpur, 23 
Bharavi, 275, 322, 355 
Bhartrihari, 304-05 
Bbartiivaddba I, 616, 692, 700-02 
Bhartrivaddba 11, 692, 700 
Bharukachchha (JL-hrigukachchha, Broa¬ 
ch), 562, 609, 616-18,, 692, 695 
Bhasa, 275, 289, 295, 296n 
Bhaskara, 783 
Bhaskaradatta, 297 

Bhaskara-varman, 43, 194, 197, 201, 
208-10, 249, 253, 256, 584, 581. 5.)^, 
602-03, 803n, 764-65 
Bhasvat, 717 
Bhatakka, 83, 219-20 
Bha(arka, 82-83, 219, 226 
Bha^asvapati, 751 
Bhatridaman, 117, 119 
Bhafta, 642, 703 
Bha^a Ilalayiidha, 725 
Bhattakalanka, 462 
Bhattaraka, 576, 578, 580 
Bhattaraka-padiya, 766-67 
Bhattasall, N. K., 79n, 209 
Bhatta Sarvagupta, 611 
Bhatta Somesvara EKkshit, 712 
Bhatta Udbhata, 536 
Bhatti, 607 
Bha^ura, 221 
Bhatun'ya, 678 

Bhauma-karas, 492-95, 497, 503f, 511 
Bhauttas, 532 

Bbavabhuti, 126, 141, 275, 599 
Bhavadatta, 140, 161-62 
Bhavadatta-varman, 161-62, 176 
Bhavadeva, 079 
Bhavadevi; 672-73 
Bhavttni^, 777 
Bhavgsia family, 493 
Bbavaniga, 7, 128-26, 13344 
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fihavMuigar, 685 
Bhavanftgar plate, 219, 221 
Bhavaiya, 485 
Bhaviahya Pura^, 291 
Btuivishyottara Puram, 14 
Bhawalpur, 23 
Bhrda, 311 
Bhil( 8 ), 697, 699 
fihilla^tya, 618 
Bhilmal, 609 
Bhilsa, 23, 53 

Bhlma, Jata Choda Bhima, 522-23, 671 
Bhima (Kalachuri Flrince), 713 
Bhlma (Moriya Ptince), 611 
Bhima (Shahl), 10, 727-29 
Bhlma I (E. Chaluk^a), 380, 385, 465, 
518-19 

Bhima U (E. Chalukya), 471, 519-21 

Bhlma (r), 445 

Bhimagarigarh plate, 504 

Bhlmagupta, 551, 557 

Bhimakeilava temple, 729 

Bhlmakhe^i, 499 

Bhima Saluld, 515 

Bhimasena I, 140, 156 

Bhimasena II, 140, 156-57 

Bhlmavaiman, 330 

Bhinmal, 724 

Bhifa seals, 756, 765 

Bhitari pillar ins., 69, 109, 209, 783 

Bhitari seal. 71-74, 78, 109, 640 

Bhivgarh, 136 

Bhoga, 768n, 778 

Bhogapatl, 772 

Bhogavarman, 579, 601, 601n 
Bhogavad, 208 
Bhogika, 757, 766 
Bhogivarman, 306 
Bhoja(s) of Berar, 485 
Bhoja(s) of Goa, 485-87 
Bhofa I, Mihira Bhoja, 461, 468, 598n, 
611, 615, 618, 622, 628-36, 836ii, 637, 
639, 641-42, 648, 655-56, 659, 662-63, 
666-67, 670, 675, 685, 6860 , 694, 696, 
701, 70S, 707-08, 713-14, 769-70, 770a 
Bhoja n, 633, ^-39, eS9n, 640, 042a. 
645. 703, 707 

Bhoja, Gufaila, 697, 699 
Bhoja I (FanmiiaX 275 


Bhojakas, 291 
Bhoja (Bhona). 589. 716 
Bhofta — VUh^ 580 
Bhoyila, 783 
Bhri, 112 

Bhiigtt (law giver), 200 
Bhujaga, 377 
Bhiikampa, 249 

bhukH, 267, 763-65, 769, 774, 774n 

Bhulaa()a, 85-86, 148 

Bhuluada, 174 

Bhumaka, 149 

Bhumara C. F.» 110 

Bhumara stcme pillar, 84 

Bhumara kings, 217 

Rhumat, 699 

Bhunatha, 704 

Bhupendra-varman, 508, 511 
Bhutambilika (BhOmilikS), 681, 684 
Bhutas, 271 
Bhute^vara, 539 
Bhuvanaditya, 686 
Bhuvana Trinetra, 389 
Bhuvikrama, 328, 355-56 
Bhutavaiman or Mehabhutavannan, 208 
Bhutivarman, 209-10 
Bhuyugadadeva (Bhuyadadeva, Samanta- 
siihha), 686-87 
Bibhishana, 156, 158 
Bihar. 13, 16 

Bihar Kotra seals, 110 ^ 

Bihar pillar ins., 79, 109, 756 

filja, 520 

Bijamba (q), 407 

Bijavada (mod. Vijayawada), 513 

Bijayata, 472 

Bijolia ins., 682-^ 

fiikanir, 693 

fiilaspur, 490, 709 

Bilhaaa, 378, 411 

Bfhari ins,, 632, 707-12 

Bilvanithelvara tenqile, 372 

Birbhum, 501 

Bityur, 361 

Bloch, 201 

Bobika, 175^ 177 

Bod, 589 

Bodhan (mod. Bodhan), 370 

Bodhimm irndkik 2^ 
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Bodhisattva Padmapi^i, 890 
Bolada, 158 
Bolan pass, SOtki, 567 
Btdyasakas (tnod^ Bulias), 543 
Booai pates, 506 
Booda, 159, 176 
Bootbade^i, 712 
Boragaon C. P>, 588 
Bofver Manuscript, 310 
Brabniadatta, 82, 90, 753 
Brahmadeiam, 737 
Brafamadeva, 315, 411 
brahmadeya, 735, 739, 760 
Brahmagupta, 307, 609 
Brahmakshatriya, 702 
Brihmaoa(s), 32, 589, 605, 814, 650, 
660, 668, 690, 697, 702, 728, 735, 741, 
752, 754. 159-60, 761n, 764, 772, 776- 
79 

Brahma^a religion, 214 
Brahmaoa rulen, 200 
Brahmanabad, 593 
BrahmatfSdhikara, 775 
BrakmavdB Puiii^a, 291 
Brahman!, 503, 505 
Brahmanism, 578 
Brahmapala, 585, 587, 587a 
Brahma Purasyi, 40 
Brahmasphuto-siddhanta, 609 
Hrahmavaka, 464 
BrahmT, 180, 782 
Brahui, 567 

Brihad Baiias, 352, 368 
Brihadoioahapa^cda, SIO 
Brihaiiat^, 310 

Brihaspati (see Qdppata-Jayaplda), 538, 
540 

Brihaspati (law giver), 290 
BrihaspoUaara, 1^ 

BrihaspatismrM, 290 
Srihothhogiko, 766 
BHhotkotho, 299, 355 
Bfihatkathdko&i, 377 
Brihatkathd‘niai^ati, 299 
BrihtttphdUyam, 161, 164, 741 
Brihatproatba grant, 170, 177 
BHhtttsaAhUS, 183, SOSn, 300 
Britidi Mapeom pbOes, 734 
Bitndh (tea abo Wwinikadidilia. Bbigu* 


Kachchha). 219^22. 487-88 
Buchkala ins,, 628-29 
Buddhadattas Manuab, 321 d 
B uddha-Gaya, 27, 29 
Buddha (Gautama), 37, 90, 97, 100, 158, 
160, 163, 221, 225. 230, 252, 262, 
264-66, 311, 495. 533 
Buddharaja, 222-23, 734 
Buddhavarma, ^3 
Buddhavaitnan, 512 
Buddhavarmanraja, 187 
Buddha, 411 

Budhagupta, 71-72, 78-88, 93. 96. 101, 
109, 182*83, 190, 742. 752. 784 
Buddhism. 33. 63, 97n, 152, 230, 252, 
286, 287, 303, 321-22, 326, 381, 393, 
421, 561-62, 578, 590, 660, 668, 671, 
744 

Buddhist. 7, 207, 221 
Buddhist vihara, 168, 207 
Buddhyankura, 316 
Buguda ins., 501 
Buguda plate, 217 
Buhler, G., 29n, 211 
Bulandshahr, 42 

Bundelkhand, 614, 647, 666, 708. 766 

Buner, 560 

Burma, 588, 678 

Bum, 187 

Bust, 563 

Bu(uga I, 361-62, 462, 474f 
Bu^uga II, 362, 401-02 

Cadesia, battle of, 559 
Caliph(s), 559, 563, 565 
Cambay plates, 468, 470, 471, 706 
Cannanme, 312 
Cape Camorine, 397, 483 
Ceded districts, 426 
Central India, 260, 440, 45.3. 464 
Ceylon, 27-29, 37. 118, 229, 272-73, 
280, 293. 322, 325, 338. 347-50, 397, 
.398n, 400, 402, 406, 424, 568 
Chach, 568*587, 572, 593 
Chadmha (Kidcka or Kaihka), 728 
ChSchnama, 561, 532n, 566-67, 569, 

570-71. 593-94. 594n 
ChafamSna, 574, 609. 616, 621. 824-25, 
flSS. 638. 63840. esen, 646-47. 654m 
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678, 688-00, 690n, 691-08, 700-03, 

713, 715, 723, 778 
Chakra, 585, 775 
Cbakradhara, 533 
Chakrakkuta, 517 

Chakrapallta, 76, 220. 285n, 758, 784 
Chakrapapi, 136, 220 
Chakrapurusha, 781 
Cbakraavgmin, 782 
Chakravaimau, 546-47, 556 
Chakravarfi, 282, 607 
CShakravartin Kannaradeva Vallabha, 
477 

Chakravlkiama, 781 

Chakrayudha, 453-54, 622-23, 626-27, 
629, 654, 656-58, 702 
Chalki, 482 
Chalild (Chalkya), 411 
Chalikya, 183i», 410 
Chalisgaon, 148 
Chalons (battle of), 224 
Chalukya Arasar, 385 
Chalukya BhTma, 519, 465 
Chalukya(s) (Eastern), 403, 623, 634, 

690, 707-09, 718, 722, 724, 745 
ChBlukya(s) of Lata (1), 487 
Chalukya(s) of Lata (2), 488 
Chalukyas of Lata, 380 
Chalukya Kartivannan II, 345, 357, 368 
Chllukya Lakshml, 446 
Chalukyas of Kalyani, 381, 411 
Chalukya Kulaihkara, 435 
Chalukyan, 326 
Chalukya Rajaditya, 363 
Chilukyama, 516 

Chilukyas, 235, 237, 250, 321-22, 325, 
328-30, 334, 355, 357, 362, 366-68, 
376, 383. 387, 410-13, 415, 417, 419- 
21, 423, 425-26, 431-39, 441-44, 446- 
47. 453, 491, 485, 487-89. 514-16, 518, 
647, 686, 689, 690, 695, 711 
ChSluk>'aa of ArjiahUapattana, 411 
Chllukyas of BadamT, 322 
Ch&lukya Pallava, 327, 432 
CSt&luk^ kiag, 235, 253 
CSiiluk^ Taila II, 482 
Chiluk>'a(s) of Vemulavatja, 878-81, 471 
Qi&lukyas of Vengi, 324^ 445, 483 
Otilukya. VijaySditya oi Bldiail, 

385 


Chklukya Vijayadiiya Raja U, 358 
Chaiukja Vikramaditya i of Bkdami, 
356, 379, 386, 400 
Chalukya Vikramidilya Ill, 441 
Cib^ukyas twestern), l>iO, 150, 155, 
162, 160-bb, 1V2, 1/8, 183, 100, iiOO, 
222-23, 355, 368, 381, 400, 480, 488, 
559, 573, 504n, 601n, 615-16, 61b. 

628, 665, 667, 684-86. 710, 718, 722- 
25, 730, 738, 741-43, 746-47, 770 
Chalukya Vikrama, 369 
Chalukya Vish^u-vardhana, 334 
Chalukya Vishpu-vardhana II, 333 
Chambal, 13, 23, 624 
Ohanunak C. P. ins., 173, 176, 485, 
7ein 

Champarai?, 592 
ChamuQd<u^&jB* 083, 684, 723 
Cbamu^d^ay^ 362-63 
Chanakk, 131-32 
Chaoakya, 296, 322-23, 395 
Ch^akya-chaturmukha, 470 
Chanda, 134, 160n 
Chaoda-Kausika. 642 
Chai^dala, 758 

Chanda- mahasena, 624, 696 
Chandanaraja, 694, 70S, 724 
Chandapa, 726 
Chandar, 567, 599 
Chaoda-sena, 14 
Chai.jdasvainin, 896 
Chanda-varman, 56, 77, 164, 170, 177 
Chaodesvai^ 584 

Chaiigu-Narayaoa Temple ins., 211-12 
Chahkuija, S^n, 533 
Chand Bardai, 718 
Chandella ins., 717-18 
Chandella(s), 469. 636. 640, 642n. 643, 
645, 647m, 688-67, 676-77, 679, 681, 
700, 708, 708-10, 713, 715-19, 722 
Chanderi, 642 ’ 

Chandika, 390 

Chandra, 55-56, 58. 63-64, 110, llSo, 
200-01 ' 

Chandrabha^ (Cheiiab), 2$8, 
CSiandradeiif, 78 
Chan^ldi^a, ;98, 342, 426^, 
Qumdragomlh, 504, ^ 

Ghandragupta, 504. 64211. 780 
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dumdnk'gupta I, 5>7, 11-17, 19» $2, 35- 
37, 5r. 71, 748-49 

Chandra-gupta U, 9-10, 15n, 37, 44, 46- 
67,^71, 77. 79, 82n, 88, 97n. 108, 115- 
16. 123, 126, 135-37, 139, 153-54. 201, 
280, 282-83, 292, 298n, 364, 748n, 749 
Chandra-gupta III Dvada^aditya, 88 
Chandra-gupta (Maurya), 4, 57, 59-60, 
78, 296, 752-53 

Chandra-gupta, 57, 97n, 124, 212, 610, 
626, 626n 

Chandragupta (Sottiavaihsi), 159 
Chandralekha, 549 
Chandrama, 713 

Chandra-mati (Mati-chandra), 304 
Chandramgu, 59 
Chandramukha-varman, 208 
ChandiapTda (Vinayaditya), 531 553, 
555, 777n 

Chandraprabhasuri, 598n 
Chandra-prakaia, 32 
Chandrapura, 486 
Chandrapur?, 764 
Chandraraja, 638, 693-95 
Chandra^s), 55-56, 58. 101, 110, 606, 
679. 681, 711 
Chandramati, 304 
Chandrapura, 486 
Chandritreva(s), 713 
Chandravalli, 377 
C’handravalli ins.. 150, 180 
Chandravarma, 713-14 
Chandravarman, 23, 42, 56, 782 
Ch'indravritti, 305 
Chandravyakaram, 74, 304 
Chandrehi, 711 
rhao-san-ta fu, 592h 
ChanaM ^ChSvadjni, Ch»fotakas, ChS- 
potkatas), 609, 628, 683-87 
Charas, 758n 
ChannanvaS, 625, 690 
Charles Martel. ,559 
Charudatta, 296, 748n, 759 
Charudevf, 316, 734 
Chasbtapa, 117, 410 
Chataka, 536 

Chatsu, 701, 703, 708, 715 
(l|)atsu ins., ,7Q? 


Chatt(^dhyay8, K. 14n 
Chaturbhuj temple, 716 
chauroddharayikas, 763, 772-73n 
chauroddharatri, 773n 

Chauluka(s), 647, 686, 689-90, 695, 

711 

Cavannes, E., 7, 8n, 224 
Chavotaka(s), 488, 615 
Chauragraha, 773n 

Chedl, 405, 463, 465, 467, 469, 472. 
474, 481 634. 636, 643, 706, 710-11, 
716-17, 777 
Ched! era, 129 
Cheedivalasa grant, 509, 511 
Che-li-ki-to, 7 
Chemmaguru, 373, 374 
Chenab (Chanrlral)haira), 23, 531, 542, 
726, 727 

Chendahir plates, 318 
Chera, 312, 314, 350 
Chera(s), 2, 392, 476, 730 
Chevur, 406 
Chezarla, 176 
Che/arla ins., 162 
Clihahra, B.C., 18n, 19n 
Chhatarpur, 714 

ChhatHsgarh, 135 155, 156, 158, 159, 
161-62. 490 
Chhindwara grant, 137 
Chicacole, 171, 178 
Chicacole C.P., 171n. 178 
Chidambaram, 321, 333, 403, 392, 405 
Chib-chi-To, 714n 
Chikati, 510 
Childtsavidya, 275 
Chtkkara.sa of HambuHge, 369 
Chikkulla C.P., I65n, 167n, 168, 177 
Chilamakiini ins. 368 
Chilas, 583 
Chilka, 218 
Chi-lo-ito, 607 
China, 252-55, 273-74. 276 
Chinafs), 7, 8. 62n, 224, 280, .553. 577n. 
578, 580, 588, 590-92, 607, 657 
Qifnese chronicle, 2^, 305 
Chinese Etnperm, 252, 280 
Ching-kwan, 591 
CSdngleput, 24 
Chintalapudi taluk, 4() 
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Qiionitae^ 114 
Chipa Mahfideva, 496 
Chippatta, 536 
Chlppata-JayapI«Ja (Brihaspati), 552-55 
Chippipalla plate, 513 
Chippilu, 370-71 
Chiritadatta, 69, 82, 99, 753 
Chitaldrug, 60, 479 
Chitor, 574, 610-11, 691-99, 703, 708 
Chitor stone ins., 699 
Chitrache(}u, 368 
Chitrakala, 456 
Chitrakaptha, 427 
Chltrakuia. 6f3. 632, 643, 707-08 
ChitrakOta-bhupila, 703, 707-08 
Cbitrakutasvamin. 784 
Chitralekha, 61 In 
Chitraratha 165 
Chitiavahana, 378 
Chittagong, 588 

Chlttor, 370, 373, 379, 384, 389, 402-03, 
574, 610-11, 697-99, 703, 708 
Chiitoor stone ins., 373 
Cho(Ja, 371, 383-84, 388-89 677, 699 
Choda Bhinta, 385 
Choda Ganga, 511 
Choda MahadevI, 383 
Choda Maharaja Kumarankufa, 383 
Chola Korikala, 318 
Cbola Farantaka I, 362, 375, 391, 473 
Cholapura, 600-01 

Chola(s), 2, 229, 253, 314, 318, 341-44, 
348, 359, 363, 373, 375-76, 381-82, 

384-85, 387-89, 392-96, 399, 400-07, 

409, 413. 415, 431-32, 443, 455-58, 

467, 483, 510, 520, 665-66, 679, 730, 
734, 737, 745, 747 
Cholas of Uraiyur, 320 
Chda queen Suatti, 367 
Chola Vijay&taya, 391 
Cholemaii, 371 
Chopipadrakt, 610 
Chora-ra^pathakan-varfam, 740 
Chora-vorfiam (or Chom’drohiH>afiom), 
757 

C)^-Nagpur, 24 
Chviavemso, 348, 349 
Clip-lol, ^ 


ChOtopallava, 317<-16 
Chura Fra&sti, 319 
Chutukula SStakarpi, 317 
Chapi-nSgafsX 313 
Chi4u(s), 130, 730 
Chupi Satakarpi(s), 411-12 
Coimbatore, 39, 347, 376 
Comilla, 87, 679 
Conjeeveram ins., 510 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 231-32 
Cowell, E.B., 186n, 195n, 197m 
Cuddapah, 368-69, 381, 383-85, 522, 
Cuddapah-Fushpagiri, 522 
Cunningham, A., 112, llSn, 226 
Cuseni, 114-15 
Cutch, 695 
Cuttack, 492 

DabhalS, 24 
Dacca, 43, 202 

Dadda IT Prafataraga, 608, 688n 
Dadda I, 239 

Dadda II of Nindipuff, 261 
Dadda HI, 608 
Dadda Bahusahaya. 261, ^3 
Daddahupdi, 361 
Dadhichi, 46Z 

Pahala. 158, 453-55, 894, 706-07. 710- 
12, 716, 720 723 
Dahar 567-69, 570-71, 571n, 593 
Dahitavarman I, 1.58 
Dabitavarman II, 156 
l>ahnaj, 609 
Dahrasena, 151 

Daivantitra-Shahi-Shahlnushahi, 44, .56, 
114-15 

DakshipSpatha. 24, 39, 367, 488 
f}alesHmpathaprithiv\^h svSml, 250 
DakshitfdpaihasodMra, 435 
Dakshina Tosali, 493 
D.''Iai Lama ef Tibet, 2M 
Daman, 151 
Damana, 40 

OSmara, 546, 546n, 547, 549-51 
pambarasidiha, 720, 726 
Damilas. 407, 415 

DSmodaragopta, 184-85, 191, 198^94. 
536 

DSmodaiasena, 1^-37 
P?n» 0 ^vaffjian, XnaiKk, 162-63 176, 
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Diiao^arpur C^: insc., S2, 06. 0^ 9te» 

101 - 02 , 108 ^ 

Dinapa, 306 
Danape^ 386 
Daniroava, 386-87, J^l-23 
daijufabhukti-moit^alo, 677, 718 
dat^-dosha-daMparadha, 740 
DaocjUika, 686 

dandamyaka, 17n, 470, 751-52, 771, 778 

dandadhdtaka {Datfdap^ka), 759 

dandapdiddhikaratta, 753 

da^^pdMka, 759, 763. 772-73, 774n 

Da^dapur insc., 741 

dandahka, 774a 

daifdoiakH, 772-73 

dardika, 759. 772, 773, 774n 

dapdabhukhti, 204 

Dapdi-mahadevT, 506, 766 

Dantapura, 507, 634 

Dandjn, 138, 142, 146, 178 

Dannakada, 316, 367 

Dantapura, 507 634 

Danbdurga, Rashtrakiita, 616-17, 617n 
618, 620, 622, 625, 682 
Dantivartnan, Pallava, 736 
Dantfyamma Mangu, 384 
Darvbhisara, 538 
Darad(s). 532-33. 720 
Darbhakaksha-€i{$lia^, 695 
Darbhapa^i 661-63 
Daridra Cjianidatta, 295 
Darpitapura, 534 
Darvabhisava, 726 
Dalagramika, 744 774n 
Daiakutndra Charito, 140, 146, 154, 166, 
178 

DaiapadarthasSstra, 303 

Daiapiire, 87, 68, 696, 770 

Das Gupta, G.C. 38n 

Das Gupta, N.N., 47n, 78n 

Datta, 42 

Dattabhata, 77 

Dattadev? 5, 46, 298 

Dattitreya, 291 

Daddaia, 513 

Dltun, 316 

Ditld, 624, 086 

Daulatabad, 449, 452 

Daulatpura, 620, 631 

772*73 


Davahara, 582n 
Davika (Dabdca), 23, 43 
Dayitavishpu^ 651 
Dayyamdinne plates, 432 
Debal, 562-63, 567-69, 571 
Deccan (Dalchan, Dakshipapatha), 2-4, 
13. 63, 39, 41, 59, 67, 126, 133; 

144, 150, 166, 188, 222, 483, 515, 572. 
641, 64ln, 642, 654, 657-58, 660, 665, 
682, 703, 707, 709, 711, 718-22, 724. 
730, 738-39, 742 
DeddadevT, 653 
DehanagadavT, 638 
Dejja (Dejjamaharaja) 154, 175 
Delhi, 21, 55, 59n 
Delhi Sultanate, 201 
Deo. S.B., 166 

Deo-Baranark insc,, 602n, 185, 191 
Deogarh, 714 
Deoghar insc., 60In 
Deoli cp., 613, 643 
Deotek, 134 

Deotek stone ins., 135, 173 
Derabhata, 282, 607 
Deh, 743 
Dehhhojaka, 742 
neifJdhipaH, 738, 742 
Dei'ddikata, 743 
Desuri, 696 

Deva, 99- 102, 339, 561, 611 
Devabhattaraka, 99, 99n, 101-02, 753 
DevadevT, 393 
Deva gin, 119, 365 

Dftvagupta 63, 79, 102, 196. 197. 602, 
605 

Devaeiini, 102 
Devakhadga 605, 851n 
Devald, 69, 71, 72 
Devanayya, 463 

Devapila. Hla. 235, 586, 596, 506n, 
626, 630, 632-33, 638, 659-64, 666-73, 
073n, 674-75, 678, 713-14 
Devapala, Gurjara, 638-39, 644-46, 700, 
716 

Devaparvata, 679 
Devapura, 171 

Devaifla, RSshtrakfita, 60n, 154. 618-20 

Devarilfa, Gohila, 703 

Devaiijla (Qiandra-gupta 11), 60n, 63, 
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Devarishtra 40, 169, 171 
Devaiaitnas, 536 

Davaaena, Vakafaka, 143, 144, 173 
Devalif (Hanhagupta) 101 
Devatl, 660, 779 
Devavarman, 1^, 165, 167, 605 
Devavannan, SllaAkayana, 176, 734n 
Devendravattnan, Kallnga, k., 40 
Devendravannan, 508 
Devendravarman 11, 508“ 
Devendravannan III, 508 
DevH-Chandraguptam, 46-48, 48n, 49n, 

51 

Devnl-Mori Casket ins., 147, 174 

Dewai stone insc., 728 

Dew-Dhanaz (Dew-Dhanush), 593, 594 

DhShapuram taluk, 376 

Dhalbhum, 501 

Dhanada, 749 

Dhanaflfaya, 41, 725 

Dhananjaya II, 382, 384 

Dhanapala, 722, 725 

Dhanejvara Temple, 726 

Dhanga, 645-46, 647n, 677, 679, 714-18 

Dhanka, 701-02, 725-26 

Dhanuttrata, 180 

Dhanyavishiin, 89-90, 784 

Dhar Iron Pillar, 721 

Dhira, 182, 620, 642, 713, 720-21, 725 

Dharakola, 503, 505 

Dharamputf. 725 

Dharaija-gotra, 10 

Dharani-Varaha, 685-86 

Dharasena, Traikutaka 174 

Dharasena, III, 262 

Dharasena IV, 263 

Dharasena I, Vakataka, 83 

Dharasena TV, Maitraka, 607 

Dhiriql, 10 

Dharma, 556, 595, 595n, 671, 671n. 

684, 736, 744 
Dbarmaditya, 201-02, 762 
Dharma-mahlmltra, 754 
Dharma-mahirSia, 142-43, 760 
Dhama-maKSriijadhirllja, 744 
dhamatSdhmi^ 765 
DhannaMdvishatti, 

Dharaial^. 8<^ 


Dharmamahadevi, 494 
Dhaatpamahira}a Kip^-varmap, 485 
DhannapSla; Pala, 573, 582, S92n, 622- 
24 626-27, 631, 651n, 85^55, 655n. 
056-61, 664-85, 058-69 670n, 671, 

071n, 672, 684, 693, 702. 712, 772 
E^armaiastra, 272, 289-90, 340 
Dharmavarman, 393 
Dharmaraja, S(& 

DharmamaharaiadhirSja, 315 
Dharmasanam, 735, 744 
Dhainunasan-adhikaraqa, 753, 765 
Dharsiah, 593 
Dhanvar, 60, 467. 712 
Dharwar taluk, 480 
Dhava, 63 
DhavagortS, 701 
Dhavaka, 276 

Dhavala, 500-01. 610, 686, 701-02, 

723-24 

Dhavalapeta cp., 177 
Dhavalappa, 610, 698, 702 
Dhavalapurl, 691, 696 
Dhalabhum, 501 
Dhlika, 685, 771 
DhillikS, 704 

Dhod stone insc., 610, 618, 701-02 
Dholpur, 624, 696 
Dhrubadeva, 576, 578 
Dhruva, 337, 448, 450, 461, 621-22, 

625, 627, 653-54, 657, 659, 746 
Dhruva I, 460 
Dhruva II, 460-61 
Dhruvabhata (Siladitya VII), 608 
Dhruvabhata, Chapa, 686 
Dhruvabhuti, *^2 
Dhruvarija Indravannan, 470 

I^nivartja n, 632 

Dhruvas, 703 

Dhruvadevi (Dhruvasyaminl), 4?-50, 54, 
63-64, 68 

dkruvadhikira^ia, 763n, 764 
Dhruvasena I, Maitridca, 83, 102 
DhruvueDi II, 607-(^ 

Dhruvasena 111, 607 

763 
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Dhdla, 449 
Dhurbhato, 771 
Dhva|a, 746, 783 
Dhvanyaldka, 139, 143 
Didamar, 550 

Didda, q. of Kashmir, 546n, 549-51, 
557. 728. 729n 
Diddalehema, 549 
Diddasvamin, 550 
Didwana, 693 
Digambara Jaina, 288 
Dikshit, K.N., 38n, 41-43, 187 
DilTpa, 282 
DilTparasa, 385 
DInajpiir pillar insc., 677-78 
Dinara, 545, 777 
Dindigaraja. 369 
Dhormasanabhatta, 744 
Di^dlflja, 610 
Diimlga, 303 
DirhamCs), 564-65 
Divikara, 384 

Divakarasena, V'kkataka, 136-37, 153, 
173 

Divira, 783, 763n 
Divirapati, 763 
Divya, 744 

DivyasuH-Charita, 392 
Divvavodano, 5 
Doab, 451 654, 658, 726 

P<m>ba, 546 
Doobi cp., 210n 

Doobi cp. grant of Bhaskara-varman, 
194, 196 

Drahu-dpun, 657 
Ehtinuna, 741 
dran|^, 763 
dranga, 763 

Dmvida, 149, 661-62, 667, 714 
Drooai^ihha, Vaka^idca, 82-83 
Dudia q>., 173 
Duggamira, 390 
Dug&amuoda, 271 
Doh^tena, BBS 
Dundidca, SOfta 
Dunfuimr, 720 
DurtW, 688 

I" 
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Diffg q>., 173 
Durga^va, 611 
Durga Mahishamardinl, 783n 
Divgaraja, 187 
DurjayabhaAja 497, 496 
Durjayafs), 172, 178 
Dorii^haka-FratapSditya, 555 
E>urlabharaia, 621, 624, 654n, 673, 693, 
695, 696, 700 

Durlabbavardbana-Prajiiaditya, 555 

Durvas^ 710 

Durvintta, 355 

Duryodbana, 683 

Dtisala, 724 

Duta (Dutaka), 580, 673n, 758n, 764, 
772-73 

Dutapraishanika, 773n 
Dvada^a, 101 
DvadasSditya, 88 
Dvaraka, 41,119, 656 
Dvarapala, 776 
Dvarasamudra, 119 
Dvija, 702 

Rarly Bhafifa, 496 
Early Rashtrakiitas, 175 
Eastern Cbalukyas, 73, 388, 458-59, 461, 
464-65, 469, 471, 512, 514-17, 51921 
Eastern Chalukya Daniipava, 386 
Eastern Chalukya Ganga Vijayaditva 
HI. 390 

Eastern Gan^, 387, 509 
Eastern Ganjam dist., 496, 

Eastern Ghats, 40, 464, 522 
Eastern India, 522 
Edenga, 161 
Egypt, 559 
Ekalinga, 667 

Skalinga-mohdimya, 667-98 
EkaliAga stone ins., 700 
Ekalinga temple, 098 
EkaAga, 545-48, 776 
Elaiijola, 383 
Elelvara, 379 

Ellichpur, 465, 485, 468 
Ellichpur coins, 67 
Elliot, Sir Walter, 409, 400n 
Ellora, 385, 447-46, 6179 
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EUora Dai&vatara Cave ins., 617n 
Ellur copper plates, 176, 734n 
EUore cp., 40, 176 
Epbthalites, 73, 224 
Eran, 68 , 82, 88-89, 95, 109, 157, 174 
Eran ins., 5, 23, 108-10, 174, 784 
Erancjapalla (Eraodapali, Erando!, 
End&P&pdl'. Yendipalli, Errangunta- 
palle), 40 
Epgal-vadi, 384 
Efuva, 385 
Etgir, 385 

Europe. 224, 575, 732 
Euseni, 114 

Fa-hien, 62-63, 271, 277, 282, 288-87, 
755, 758 

Fardaghan, 727-28 
Faridpur, 201 
Fanrukhabad, 189 
Faslisan, 259 
Ferishta, 718 

Fleet J.F., 6 , 18. 18n, 20. 22n. 

29n, 31n. 35n, 39-40, 70n, 94. 

183, 2lln, 226, 351, 440, 482 
Fofi, 570 
Foucher, A., 8 
FVance, 559 
F«-lon-cha, 114 
Fvzabad, 242 

I 

Cadag, 480 
Gadag plate, 457 
Gadahiira, 112 
Gadahara chiefs, 45 
Gadhwa stone ins., 78n, 108 
Gadun, 728 
Gnhadavala, 768n 

Cahipura (-nagara), 532, 597 , e 47 n, 
717 

Gailcwad, 487 
GajalakshtnT, 490 
Gafarikusa, 385 
Gafni, 699 

Galerius (Homan emperor), 119 
Gamagamika, 772-73. 773 n 
eameytka ayutta, 734 
Camupdss, 738 
Gapdpatha, I 63 


Gapapati-naga, 20, 23, 42, 125 
Ganapativaitnan, 208 
Gan^K 592n, 713 
Gandald, 582 
Gandamartapda, 402 
Gapd^aditya, 403, 405 

Capda sankali, 371, 389 

Ganda-tantra, 603 

Capda trinetra, 372 

Gapda Trinetra VTre Maharaja, 371 

Gandava, 566, 567n, 568 

Gandhara, 98, 500 

Caiidhata, 498, 502 

Gandhatapali, 498 

Gaiiga Butuga, 475 

Ganga-Buhiga, 11, 400, 472 

Ganga Jaya-vannan, 492-93 
Cangakuta, 461 
Ganga Marasiiiiha, 482 
Gangas, 45, 147, 166-68, 177-78, 189, 
208, 229, 380, 421, 455, 475, 493, 
507, 512 

Ganga sivamara, 11, 336 
Caiigas of Orissa, 510 
Gangas of Svetaka, 511 
Gangaur state, 157 

Gangavadi, 351, 356, 358, 360-61, 363, 
370, 421, 439, 451. 474, 479-80, 496 
Gapgetic valley, 21 
Ganguly, D. C., 8 
Ganj ins, 129, 132-33, 141 
Ganj stone, 173 
Gapdald, 213 

Gandhara, 73, 91, 122, 144, 183, 229, 
321, 234, 242, 225, 328, 526, 592, 
596, 626, 655-56 
Gandfaarvavati, 208 
Candharvavadi, 498 
Cape,{a, 328 
Gangadvara, 618 
Canga-mandala, 361 
Ganga Nitimarga, 5l7 
Ganga Bajamalla, 390 
Qmgaridae, 351 
GangartBasira, 372, 390 
Ganga PHthvIpati I, 341, 370 
Ganga Pridivipati II, 446 
GftngwSja, 685 
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Ganga-sSgara, 658, 663, 693 

GaDga‘sametanibudhi, 658 

Gangas of Kalinga, 357 

Gangas of Mysore, 351-52 

Ganga ^npunisha, 369 

Gangavatji, 421, 439, 451, 461, 496 

Gangdluir stone ins., 783n 

Gangetic plain, 125 

Ganguni, 361 

Ganjaxn, 492, 496, 499-501 

Ganjam CP, 204, 206, 217-18 

Ganjam dist, 41, 104, 170, 204, 206 

Ganjam ins., 206 

gaulmika, 722, 773n 

Ganuta, 590 

Garga, 660-61 

Gargara, 283 

Gargaratatapura, 283 

Garhwal, 654 

Garji, 697 

Garu^a, 26, 50, 99, 101, 291, 441, 
490, 674, 747, 781, 184 
Camda-dhvaja, 781, 781n 
Garudadhvaja, 50, 75 
Garuda seal, 26 
Caruda-Lanchchana, 441 
Canilaka dynasty, 221 
Garuimad-anka. 26 

Gauda, 183, 194-95, 198, 200, 203-04, 
207, 210 

Gauda{s), 244-45, 249, 253-54, 450, 
455, 463, 492, 502, 580-81, 586. 595n, 
596, 602-07, 613, 621, 623-24, 634, 
653, 654n, 655n, 656, 656n, 661, 673. 
675, 677. 698, 702-03, 710, 713, 716 
Gaudavaho, 594n, 595n, 596-97, 602, 
606 

Gautnakamba, 519 
Gaupti-putia, 4 
Gauri, 494 

Gautama Buddha, 12, 07 

Gautamipufra, 126, 134, 149, 312 

Ga^^da, 506 

Gavada I, 493 

Cavida H, 494-96 

Gavidapura, 493 

Gayi, 8, 35, 62, 102. 785, 784* 

Gaya day seal, 180-81, 190-9| 


Gaya CP, 108, 781 
Gayadatunga, 506 
Gaya-eis/ioyo, 765, 774n 
Geiger, 37 
Ceca-gians, 688 
Germanic troops, 224 
Chalod, 228 

Ghatotkacha, 144-45. 567, 010 
Chajotkacha cave ins., I 44 
Ghatotlcacha-gupta, 68-69, 72, 77, 108 
Ghatotkacha stone, 174 
Ghazipur, 24 

Ghaznah (Ghazni). 561, 689, 718 

Ghoptavarshika, 696, 700 

Ghosh, A., 78 

Ghoshrawa ins., 596n 

Ghotarshi, 696, 700 

Ghughurgarh, 136 

Gilgit, 533 

Cimar, 76 

Girinagara, 76, 283 

Gita, 782 

Goa, 366, 378, 415, 485, 487 
Goa Grant, 486 

Godavari, 167, 169-70, 183, 470, 724 

Godavari dist. E., 39-41, 153, 166 

Godavari dist. \\., 24, 40 

Godavari Plates, 167 

Godavari River, 40, 142, 152 

Codrahalm, 608 

Godwar, 694, 696 

Gogga, 704-05 

Gogta, 45 

Coharwa ins., 71] 

Goijiga, 470 
Gokak, 154, 175 

Cdcarpa, 854, 654n, 655n, 658, 665 

Cokarpesvara (siva), .507, 511 

Gdaldinatha, 710 

Gollas, 231-32 

GoIlavaDi grant, 178 

Comatikottaka, 602 

Gamins, 486 

Gomma^a, 362 

Comunda-mand^, 500 

Gonal, 9n, 15, 20, 32, 78. 100-01 

Conaadas, 524 
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Gond, 713 
Gondophares, 748n 
Condq}hanies, 410 
Gopa, 717 

G<^>acbandra, 201*02, 761*02 
Gopaditya, 525 
Gopadii, 645, 647n, 717 
Copagiri, 598a 
Copala, 141 

Gopala H, 676, 676n, 679, 710 
Gopala, PiUa K., 650*54, 659, 671, 776 
Gop^avarman, K. ol Kashmir, 544*45, 
558, 727n, 728 
Goparaja, 88189, 157 
Gopendraraja, 693 
Gor, 689 
Gorakhpur, 708 
Gorantlu CP, 176 
Gorantlu plates, 162 
Cordjistan, 689 
Goshthin, 610 
GosvaminI, 494 
Gothic, 224 
Cotipijta, 4 
Covallabha, 743 
Govardhana, 373, 449-50, 468 
Govardhana temple, 736 
Govinda, 145. 167, 337*38, 419, 442, 
447, 452-57, 469-72 
Govindachandra, 606, 679, 768n 
Govinda-gupta, 63-66, 68-69, 72, 77, 
97, 108-09, 139 

Govinda II, 336, 358, 390, 448-50, 452 
515 

Govinda III, Rastrakuta K., 378, 440, 

450, 452, 456-57, 515-16, 621, 625-28, 
657*58, 662, 684, 688, 706, 708. 720,~ 
746 

Govinda IV, Kalachuri K., 48, 382-83, 
489, 472-73, 519. 706-07 
Govinda IV, Rashtrakuta K., 747 
Govindamba, 709 

Govindaputtur (on the banks of the 
Coleroon), 409 

Govindaraja, 417, 442, 460, 471-73. 
489 

Govindaraja I (Guvaka I), 574, 624, 
636, 898*96 
Govindasvlmin, 788 
Covindavarm»n, 165. 168 


Covindavarmaa I, 165 
Govinda VaUavarayar, 403 
Govinda Vijayadibya govindamb^ 467 
Goyal, 9, 15, 20*21, 32, 38, -41, 70, 78 
100*01 


Grahapati, 719 

Graha-varman, 186*87, 189, 205. 223 
242, 244*54 
Grama, 741 
Gr^am, 401, 403 
gramabhoiaka, 733*34, 738, 743 
grdmapati, ?73-74 
grdtnika. 755 
Grandee, 650 
Greek, 237, 351 
Gru-gu, 589 
Guddavadi-vi.shaya, 741 
Gudimallam, 369*70, 373*74, 376 
Guhadatta, 697 


Guhasena (grant of), 102 
Guhasena ins,, 221 
Guhesvarapa(aka, 492 
Guhila II, 634, 702-03 


voumioi;, 01% eiO, 613, 624, 
632-34, 642, 646-47, 688, 690, 694 
696-703, 708, 715, 723 
Guhva, 13 


Gujarat, 61, 67, 86, 89, 118, 120-22, 
132, 138, 147, 151-52, 219*20, 222-23 
236*37, 364, 410*11, 416, 422, 429,’ 
435, 573. 612, 615-17. 632, 635, 647, 
686, 689. 6^, 697, e97n, 721. 724 
Gujar-i-Khashi, 689 
Gujargarh, 236 
Gujaiistan, 689 
GujranwaJa, 236-37 
Gulbarga, 385 
Gulma, 142, 773n 
Gulwada, 145 
Guhiika, 743 

Gupabhadra, 103*04, 323, 467 
Cunadhya, 299 
Gunaighar CP, 169 
Gunaighar grant, 201-(te 
Gunaigarh, 88-89 
Gunaighar plate, 88, 782 
Gupaga Vjayaditya, 459, 464 
360, 390, 459, 481 
Gunalobnadeva, 583 
Gppamahlrpava, 509 
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Guiiainati, 274 

Gunambodhideva, 634, 712'13 
Gui^amudika, 382>83 
Gunaga-Vijayiditya II, 634, 707-09 
Gunas, 302 

Cunasagara, 712 
Gunasagara II, 713 
Cunavarman, 171 
Gui^da. 437 
Cundama, 509 
Giuid&ya, 465, 518 
Gundur, 482 
Gunji, 145 
Gtinlasya, 5 

Guntur, 162-63, 167, 172, 178, 385, 
420, 512-13 

Gupta Age, 33, 55, 105-07 
Gupta, A, K., 178 
Gupta army, 65 
Guptadirajo, 9 
Gupta dynastj', 79 

Gupta Empire, 50, 54, 236, 238, 279-81 
Gupta era, 37, 53, 57, 85, 104, 116, 
135, 141, 147, 156, 164, 187, 202, 
209, 211, 216, 587, 611, 674, 783 
Guptanvaya, 5 

Later Guptas, 95-100, 182, 185-86, 190, 
192-94, 197-200, 203-04, 210, 219, 
222 

Cupta-Vakataka, 138 
Gupta-Vamsajab, 13 
Gupta-Vamsodita, 4 
Gur^, 711 
Gurjaradesa, 237 
Gurjaraja, 469 

Curjara Pratlhara(s), 236, 461, 467-68, 
508n, 612-14, 6I7n, 620, 636, 647, 

662, 666 , 689, 690 

Gurjara-Plratiha-ranvaya, 690 
Gurjaras, 236-37, 239-40, 242, 254, 
283. 380, 410, 422, 438, 443, 451, 
453, 474-75, 479, 482, 609, 612-17, 
ei7n, 625-26, 632-33, 647, 661-63, 
670, 688 , 688 n, 689n, 690n, 691, 702- 
30, 708, 711, 715-16, 720, 726 
Gurjara state of Nandipurf, 261 
Gurjantra, 236-37, 631, 633, 689. 701 


Gurjara tribe, 219, 236 
Gurjaresvara, 691 
Gujar-khan, 236-37 
Giurjistan, 689 
Gurkha, 605 
Curudaspur, ^ 

Gwufmampara, 393 
Gur«(s), 586 

Gushan(s) (Kushanas), 688 

Gutanamadirajo, 0 

Guvaka I, (see Govindaraja I) 

Guvaka II, 694, 70S 
Gwalior,, PO. 125-26, 454, 629, 645, 

647, 647n, 717 

Gwalior ins., 615-16, 619, 621-25, 627- 
28, 633, 769 
Gwalior stone, 110 

Habib, 571 

Hacldala, 686 

Haddala grant, 640 

Hadfield, Sir Robert, 311 

Hadinad, 377 

Ilagari, 314 

Haidarabad Grant, 277 

Haihaya(s), 221, 433, 437, 485, 777 

Haiyiingthal C. P., 588, 775n 

Hajjaj, .565, 568-71 

Hakam, 573 

Halmlcli Stone ins., 378 

Hammira-mahakavya, 691 

Haihsaraja, 551 

Hainsavega, 253-54 

HaibsT, 546 

Hamvira, 718 
Hansot plate, 662 
Harachandra, 598, 598n 
Haradama, 692 

Haraha Stone ins., ISln, 184-85, 187, 
189, 192, 203, 503 
Haraoi, 764 
Haras Stone ins., 778 
Hamvijaya, 552 
Hardwar, 59 
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Hari» 449 
Haribhadra, 660 
Haribhata, 783 

Harichancira, 236, 238-39, 612, 690 

Harichandra Rc^uUaddhi, 238 

Haridatta, 271 

llarigaon l^tele ins., 259 

Harigupta, 50, 102, 228 

Harigutti, 486 

ilar.kela, 679, 200 

Hwqi, 270 

Haripala, 595 

Hariraja, 156a 
Haiischandra, 595 
Harisha, 586 

Harishe^ia, 17-18, 35, 90. 141, 144-46, 
148, 151, 154, 156, 164, 166, 171-72, 
174, 294, 377, 413, 751-53 
Harita, 290, 311 
Hwtaraii, 699 
Hariti, 130 
Hdritiputras, 130, 411 
Harivamsa, 103, 129n, 685 
llarivaima-Pumtjia, 619-21 
Haiiva^aka, 704 

Harivannan, 181, 190, 354, 365-68 

Harivatsa, 412 

Harivijaya, 142 

Hariyadevi, 700 

Hariyana, 702, 704 

Harjara, 674 

Harjaravarman, 585-88, 775, 775n 
Harsha, 210, 695, 702, 708-07, 715 
HarshachaHta, 21, 48-49, 52n, 186, 
igOiij 194-95, 197, 205, 207n, 210, 
222-23, 234, 241-42, 244-47, 257, 664, 
688n, 689n 
Hanhadatta, 481 

Harshadeva, 250, 261, 305, 581, 642n 
Harsha era, 579, 601, 621n, 713-14 
Harshagupta. 159-60, 181, 191 
Harshaaatha temple, 695 
Harshapura, 700 
Harshariija, 632, 634, 642, 

Harsha Stone ins., 695 
Harshavardhana, 100, 223 
Hanha Siyika, 362, 421, 47% 481 
Hanhavuman, 581, 585-80 
Harsda grant, 468, 479, 71% 720n 


Haripesvara, 587 

fuistyasmgormhishdjdvikadhyaksha, TJ2, 
778n 

hastyahoshtrabhalaoyapritaka, 773 
Hastibhoja, 144 
Hastikun<JI. 686, 701, 723-24 
Hastin, 83-84, 110, 158, 180n, 761, 767 
Hastivaitnan, 162, 508 
Hastivannan I, 24, 40, 164-65 
Hastivarman II, 164, 177 
Hathigumpha cave ins., 40, 485 
Hattimattur ins., 445n, 739 
Hayapati, 639, 716 
Hazaribagh dist, 215-16 
Hebbal ins., 479 
•Hegga<Jadevankote taluk, 377 
H^'ira era, 259 
Helmand, 561, 563-64 
Heoiachandra, 742 
Hemavatf, 713 

Henjeru (Renjuru or Hemavati/, 361 

Hephthalites (see Epbthalites) 

herambapala, 223, 639, 716 

Heras, 154 

Herat, 559, 689 

Hertel, 300n, 301 

Hexzfeld, 114 

Hetuoidya, ZIS 

Hidimba, 10 

Hdlebrandt, 297n 

Himadribhava, 696 

Himalayas. 93, 182, 213, 236, 293, 561, 
588-8% 626-27, 638, 654, 657-58, 661, 
664. 667, 716, 748, 786 
Hindu, lie, 160, 279, 454, 457, 474, 
672-73, 648, 726-28 
Hinduism, 33, 76, 81, 87, 89-90, 93, 
95, 108-07, 152, 286-87, 326, 779 
Hindukush, 116, 232, 560, 562 
Hindustan, 727 
Hingni Bmrdi C.P., 175 
Hirabadagalli plates, 739-40, 742, 760 
Hiralal, R. B., 44 
Hintoya, 330, 7e8n 

HiranyagarbhadSm, 163, 166, 31% 414, 
616-17, 617n, 620 
Hiranyarashpra, 383 

HbipyiaSmudiyikai, 763 
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iiua^yavannan, 331, 745 
Hisham. 573, 609, 615, 68a 
llisse fiorak Stone, 173 
History of the T ang Dynasty, 578 
Hiuang Tsang, 8. X7, 26-27, 42, 63, 
90-91, 92n, 160, 189, 198-201, 204n, 
205-07, 219, 230-31, 243, 245n. 247, 
248n, 249, 304* 

liiuan-tse, 592-93 
Hiung-nu, 224 
Hodivala, 12 In 
Hoerole, 72n, 03-94 
Honnur plates, 327 
Hooghly liver, 23, 200 
Hora, 309 

IlordshatpanchiUika, 310 
Hosakote plates, 354 
Hoshiaipur dist, 234 
Hoysala, 119, 747 
Hridaya^va, 712 
Hultzsch, 164x1, 179 
Hika, 30, 66, 70. 72-73, 95, 116, 182- 
85, 188, 219, 223, 225-29, 231-34, 
237, 241-43, 246, 252, 277, 482, 527- 
28. 555, 562, 595n, 612, 661-64, 667, 
685, 700, 722, 724, 764 
Hika-ma^da^^* 234, 685, 724 
Huijas (White), 73-75 
Hushkapura, 545 
Huvishka, 6, 524 

Hyderabad. 379, 385, 413, 440, 4fr 

Ibn Khurdadba, 689, 691 
I-cha-fcn-mo, 596 
Idar, 697, 697n, 699 
Idavai, 341 

Ikshvaku(s), 128, 162, 351, 411, 510, 
730. 742, 744, 748, 751 
Ilahgon Ficbdu, 397 
Indhyadri (Aja^fa), 134-35, 142 
India, 253, 271, 276, 280-81, 287-88, 

301, 306, 309, 485, 537, 559, 561-63, 
5r2.75, 584, 588-89, 613, 615, 637, 648, 
657, 864. 666-88, 670, 682, 688, 889- 
91. 705, 714, 728, 740, 743, 759, 780 
India Office, 173 
Indo-cliina, 29, 281, 289 
Indo-Gredc, 748 


Indonesia, 280 

Indore. C. 109, 173-74 

Indore plates, 133 

Indra (god), 34-35, 65. 157, 167. 281, 
462, 712, 749 
indrabala, 158 
Indrabala I, 156 
Indrabala II, 157 
lndrabha(taraka, 167 
Indrabha^tkaka-vamian, 167 
Indrabbattarika, 181 
Indradatta, 151 

Indra, K., 175, 412, 441, 450, 452-53, 
467-69 

Indra II, 468 

Indra III, 373, 380, 468-71, 518-19, 641. 
642n, 694, 703, 706, 709, 715, 721 
Indra IV, 48l', 483 
Indraditya, 696, 700 
Indragupta, 50, 596n 
Indraji, Pandit bhagwanlal, 211, 214, 
261 

Indrapura, 158, 168, 283-84 
Indraraja, 468, 625-26, 654, 656, 896 
Indrasala, 584 

Indravarman, 167-68, 171, 179, 416, 

419, 513-14 

Indravarman I, East Ganga K., 507-08 
Indravarman II, 177, 507-08 
Indravarman III, 508 
Indravarman IV, 508 
Indrayudha, 450, 619, 621 
Indus, 15, 115, 231-32, 560, 562, 566, 
568-70, 575, 648, 703, 726 
Ipur C. P., 166, 177-79 
Irak, 565, 568, 571 
Irda, C. P., 677-79 
Irmanhgaoda, 465, 518 
Irundera, 168 
Isanadeva, 158, 176 
Isanavaiman, 101-02, 159, 107, 181-82, 
184-85, 187-93, 208 
Ishtakhri, 574 
Idcandah, 566 

Islam, 559, 563, 566, 569-71 
Isulca, 696 
Isvaradatta, 121 
Ilvaradeva, 122 
Isvara Krisin^a, 302 
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(Iwasena, 147*48, 174 
Ilvara-varman, 181*88 
Italy, 224 

I-tiing, 7*9. 12, 104, 271, 275, 305, 
601, 605 

Jabalpur, 24. 706, 711-12, 717 
Jagannath, 8, 14, 31, 79, 209 
Jaggattunga, 709 
Jaika I, 683-84 

Taina. 102-04, 587, 598, 598n, 619-20, 
629, 685, 743 
Jainism, 33. 779-80 
laipal, 718 

Jaipur, 124, 656. 699ii. 701 
Jatsiiuha, 569-71 
Jajja, 554 
Jajjapa, 685, 722 
Jajjuka, 704 

Jalalabad, 560, 562, 703, 728, 712 

Jalan, Radbakrishna, 79 

Jalandhar dist., 52 

Jalauka, 776, 776n 

Jalor, 724 

Jamb C. P., 173 

Jambavati, 782 

Jambudvipa, 670 

Jambusara, 617 

Janakabhu, 652, 679 

Janardana, 782, 784 

Janasraya, 165 

Jangala, 693, 693n 

Jahgtiladesa, 693 

Jaso state, 141 

Jataka, 750-51, 759 

Jatakha^ga, 605 

Jatigal, 735 

jaths, 74-75 

Jaula, 704 

Jaunpur ins., 182 

Java, 668 

JavSlipura, 619-20, 6^ 

Javanese book of fables, 33 
Jayabala, 157 
Jayabhata n, 608 
Jayabhaja III, 6(^ 

Jayabhata IV, 608, 609, 692 
Jayadatta, 82, 88^ 753 


Jayadeva, 211 
jayadeva 1, 212 

Yayadeva II, 579-81, 586. 601. 603 

Jayadevi, 556 

Jayagupta, 162 

Jayanatha, 38, 84 

Jayadratha, 681 

Jayamala, 587, 775 

Jayamahgala, 142 

jayanaga, 603 

Jayanaraja, 778 

Jayanatha, 110, 763, 784 

Jayanta, 605 

Jayapala, 661, 671-73, 729, 772n 
JayapTda {Vinayadit)a), 554-55, 582, 

604 

Jayapura (Andarkoth), 85, 537 
Jayapura-vishaya, 695 
Jayaraja, 156-57, 175, 693 
Jayaratha, 141 

Jayasakti (Jejjaka, Jeja), 709, 714, 714n 
layasimha, 413 
Jayasvaminl, 181 

Jayaswal, 14, 28, 38-40, 44, 46, 52, 55, 
75, 92, 100-01, 103, 124, 129, 131, 144 
Jayavaraha, 619, 685 
Jayavardhana, 604 
Jayavaiman, 67, 164 
Jayendra-vihara, 547, 549 
Jejakabhukti, 714, 714n 
Jejaya, 701 
Jejuri plates, 432 
Jcssore, 43 

Jeypore (forest in Orissa), 39 
Jhalrapatan ins., 611 
Jhang dist., (Paniab), 57 
Jhansi, 126, 714 
Jhalwar, 722 
Jhelum, 726 
Iheliim valley, 113*14 
Jhota, 618 

Jin (or Tsiang-shi-jin), 591 
Jinasena, 103-04, 462, 619 
Jirjingi plates, 171 

Jishpugupta, 576, 577, 577n, 578-79 

Jivadaman, 117 

Jlvade^d, 586 

Jivadhantaa Bata, 606 

Jivitagupta. 95, 18^ 191 
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Jivita-gupta I, 203 
Jivitagupta 11, 595, 602, 765 
Joan-Joan tribe, 224 
Jodhpur, 693, 696, 702, 723 
Jodhpur ins., 623 

Jouveau'Dubreuil, G., 22n, 24, 38n, 

3G-40 
Jumna, 17 

Junagadh. 109, 121, 219-20, 683, 686 
Junagadh ins., 70-71, 73-76 
Junaid, 571, 574. 608-09, 615, 702 
junzah, 564 

Jura stone ins., 847, 710 
Juzr (Jurz), 636, 670, 691, 702 
jyeshtha-kdyastfia, 762, 774 

Kabul, 55, ill. 114, 121, 524, .560, 
562-64, 56411, 565-67, 720, 728 
Kabulistan, 232 
Kacha, 20, 50, 781n 
Kachchha, 220 
Kachchhapaghata, 647, 717 
Kachchella, 488 
Kachchella(s), 609, 615 
Kachchiyum-1 anjaiyum-konda, 402, 477 
Kadakka Muttaraya, 331 
Kddamhan, 186, 190, 223, 290 
Kadamba(s), 60, 238, 317, 338, 353-54, 
363-66, 368, 378, 381, 412-14, 511 
Kadambas, 60, 130-31, 146, 162, 179, 
238, 317, 338, 353-54, 363-66, 368^ 

378, 381, 412-14, 511, 730. 733, 742 
Kadamba Kakustha-vaiman, 354 
Kadamba Mayuralarman, 352, 377 
Kadamba Ri^aka, 499 
Kadambas of Banavasi, 411-12, 414, 
419 

Kadambas of Hangal, 366 
Kadambas of Jayantipiura, 509 
Kadava Kdpperunjthga, 342 
Kadava plates, 448 
Kadiyur, 477 
Kadphises, 410 
Kadungcni, 343 
Kaduv^, 355, 374-75 
Kafiiistan, 560 
Kahaiim Pillar, 109 
Kahla CP, 634 
Kaiksya, 486 
Katlan CP, 608 
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Kailasa, 447, 511 
Kailasa-ko^a, 39 •' 

Kailasa Kuta. 214. 576, 716, 768 
Kail^anatha temple of Kanchipuram, 
328-29, 334, 448 
Kairalaka for Kauralaka, 39 
Kaira plate, 261, 263-64, 487, 607-08, 
688n 

Kajangala, 251, 254-65, 266, 603 

Kakanada, 44 

Kakapur, 44 

Kakar, 567 

Kakar Bukera, 369 

Kakas, 44, 122 

Kakahyas, 381 

Kakinada, 169, 420 

Kakka, 623. 631 

Kakkala, 472 

Kakkula, 618, 620, 633 

Kakkuka, 238 

Kaksha-fw/wya, 774n 

Kakustha (Kakutstha), 364, 618 

Kakustha-varman, 60, 154, 364 

Kalabhoja Bappa, 610, 698-99 

Kalabhraknla, .393 

Kalabhran, 320 

Kalabhras, 320-21 

Kalachuris (Early), 221-22 

Kalachuri-Buddharaja, 228 

Kalachiiri Chedi <*ra, 146 

Kalachnri era, .38, 84. 85-86, 129, 141 

Kalachiiri kingdom, 228 

Kalachnri CanVaragana, 228, 241 

Kalahandi State, 218 

Kala (Kalr) Candaln, 582 

Kalahasti, 367, 397, 522 

Kalakampa, 513 

Kalamhakam, .339 

Kalamukhas, 522 

Kalandai, 392 

Kalaniara, 1.58. 17.5, 222, 474-7.5, 613, 
629-31. 643, 645, 662, 713-15, 717-18 
Kalanju(s), 7.37 

Kalapriya (Kalpi), 380. 402, 468, 469 

Kalapur, 476 

Kalas ins., 470 

Kalatsuris, 221 

Kalavari, 636, 694 

Kalbannu in Kannada, 369 

Kalbappunidtt. 860 
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Kalb^un&^u, 356 
Kalchuti, 146. 152. 162. 167. 221. 237. 
289. 240. 261. 413. 4iS>16. 490-01. 

507. 574. 607. 632-33. 639. 642. 676- 
77. 681. 694. 703. 706, 708, 709-10, 
712, 714-16, 723, 730, 734, 777 
K&lgOQ^iki, 682 

Kalhapa, 230, 524, 526-33, 535, 537, 
544, 547-49, 552-54, 582, 597-98, 604, 
689, 726, 728, 776, 776n. 777 

Kali, 320. 333 
Kali Age, 104 

Kalidasa, 60-61, 121, 129, 137-39, 143, 
151, 153, 271, 281-82, 285, 287, 289, 
291-94, 297, 759 
Kalidurga, 333 
Kalighatta, 722, 726 
Kdlikd Purdm, 207, 210 
Kalindi, 717 

Kalinga(s), 144,45, 149, 156, 162, 189-71, 
177, 179, 217-18, 323, 335, 348, 351-52, 
386-88, 415-16, 463-64, 478, 491, 493, 
506-08, 510,-11, 517-18, 521, 543, 581, 
586, 605, 622-23. 628, 641, 665-66, 

675, 678, 689, 710, 720 
Kalinga-Gahga, 660 
Kalihga granto, 739 
Kalingakuia, 510 
Kalihganagara, 41, 507, 510-11 
Kaliya, 711 

Kali-VishiCiu-Vardhana V, 458, 516 
Kaliyuga Era, 306, 579 

Kaliyuga-Gangas, 440 
Kalki. 104 
Kalkiraja, 103 
KaUa, 684 
KaUar. 726-27 
Kalpasutras, 306 
Kalpi. 469 
Kalvar, 313, 320 
Kal^apa, 504, 536, 556 
Kalyaoadeva. 504 
Kalyi^adevi, 536-37, 606 
Kalyapapura, 536 
Kaly&oa-vanBan, 208 
Kalyani, 404 
Ktoa, 518 


Kamadeva, 547. 556 
Kamadbepu, 718 
Kamakaris, 652 
Kamalapuram, 383 
Kamalavardhana. 547 
Kamalavarmao, 727 
Kamalavati, 391 
Kamaluka, 727-28 
Kaman, 699 d 
Kdmandaklya-Niti, 62 
Kamax^ava, 387, 397, 509-10 
Kamarupa, 23, 43, 190, 194-95, 198-99, 
204, 207,-10, 251, 253-55, 492, 581, 

584-87. 592. 605, 652, 674, 748, 764-65. 
775 

Kdmarupasasandvati, 588 
Kamaiastra, 298 
Kdmasutra, 142, 147, 203 
Kamata, 683 
K^bha, 453 
Kambham, 459 

Kainboja(s), 251. 266, 661-64, 667, 677. 
678n, 679, 689, 718 
Kamma-nadu, 386 
Kampa, 340 
Kampa^adhipati, 547 
Kampaue^a, 776 
Kampa-vaiman, 341, 373 
Kapada, 271 
Kanadastambha, 504 
Kanakasaptati, 302 
Kanakhera, 148 
Kanakhera Stone, 174 
Kanaia dist., 146, 153, 486 
Kanarese country, 60, 67 
Kanasa, 506 
Ka^aswa ins., 698, 702 
Kanauj (Kanyakubja), 21, 181, 186, 189- 
90, 84n, 205, 207, 243-44, 246, 248, 
250-51, 253-55, 257, 261, 265, 276-77. 
450, 468-89, 528, 530-33, 538, 544. 

571, 598-94, 596-97, 597n. 598, 598 b, 
614, 621-22, 629-31, 636, 636n. 638, 
641, 644-45, 647, 647n, 648, 654-55. 
65^ 656-57, 659, 662. 669. 675, 683- 
84. 686n, 687, 680-91. 694, 696, 702. 
707, 711, 715-17, 721, Te&i 
ICafidial^(s), 732 
Kgfiohanastambha, 504 
KMchhiagwa, 319 
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Kanchi, 24. 135, 253, 274, 317-19, 321 
327, 330-31 333-36, 356, 360, 370, 

372, 382, 388, 390, 431, 436-37, 448, 
456, 463, 512, 581 
Kaiichipada, 444 

Kanchipuram, 24, 28, 41, 315-18, 323-24, 
327, 329-30, 334. 338, 356, 381, 385, 
394, 407 

Kanchuka, 715 
Kandabil, 566-G7, 567n, 568 
Kandagadevi, 481 
KaQ^^ Amudanv, 399 
Kaiidahar, 560n-62, 580 
Kao^akotti, 384 
399 

Ka^^as, 272 
Kandara, 182, 176, 178 
KaiK^asala, 353 
Kandarapura, 162-63 
Kandukur, 516 
Kane, 290 

Kangra, 59, 656, 656n, 771 
Kanga-vannan, 364 
Kanheri, 174, 463 
Kanheri Stupa, 151 

Kaplshka, 1, 6, 56, 229, 424, 562, 748 d 
K apishka II, 748n 
Kaoishkapura, 550 
Kanjivapperur, 347 
Kangra valley, 123, 188-89 

Kanno(}a, 329, 334, 355, 387, 370, 882, 
385 

Kannada districts, 150 
Kannada ins., 740, 743 
Kannacja poet Fampa, 370 
Kannaijla-Telugu, 440 
Kannara, 399, 466, 475 
Kannara, 399, 4M, 475 
Kannarasi, 447 

Kannaradeva, 359, 372, 374, 399, 401, 
466, 476 

Kannaradeva Vallabha, 401 
Kanne, 325, 385 
Kanne^ara, 448 
Kaiqnir, 126 
KanduJcot, 6% 

Kandwru 177, 734ii 
Kanthiolo (Gandhira), 114 
KSntf. 583 


Kimtideva, 679 

Kaijthika Vijay^itya, 519-20, 

KsUitipura, 583 
Kanukallu, 177 
KanukoUu CF, 164, 176 
KaQvayana, 510 

Kanyakubja, 21, 45, 189, 205, 249 
Kanyakumm ins., 342, 393. 466 
Kapadavanj, 464 
Kapaiiaa, 271, 324 
Kapali-varman, 486 
Kapalie (Chittoor), 373-74 
Kapalle ins., 373 
Kapardin 11, 463, 709 
Kappalur, 895 
Kapi Bola, 383-84 
Kapila, 271-72, 592n. 683, 739 
Kapili river, 209 
KapinI (Kabhani), 377 
Kapiia, 251-52, 560-62 
Kapitthaka, 470 
Kapitthika (Saiikaiya) 266 
Kara(s) 492, 495, 505-06, 674-75, 740, 
766 

Kiraik^, 665 

Kara king, 217 

Karamdapde 752 

Karamdapda Brahmapical Image, 108 

Karmanta, 48 

Karapa, 308 

Karandal, 403 

Karandhamins, 272 

Karaskara, 14 

Karnataka. 149, 167, 178-79 

Karpataka Sabdanu.^asana, 462 

Karatoya, 210, 587 

Karavanandapura (UkktrakkoUai), 346 

Kardatnaiaja, 551 

Karikala, 319-20, 381-82, 393 

Karikala Chola, 408 

Karitalai ias, 110, 7J2, 777, 777n 

Karka, 314, 362, 455. 458, 460, 477 

Karkaraja, 626, 685, 720 

Karka Suvarpavarsha, 449 

Karhad CP, 146, 153 402. 475-77 

Karka I, 442 

Karka 11 (Amogfaavarsha), 445, 454, 
482-83 

KSrkofa, 525. 529, 537-38, 552-54 
KarmlDta. 43 
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Kannarithtra, 512 
Kaimastbina, 776 
iCar^a, 703 
Karnal, 23, 703*04 
Karoasuvanja, 204, 206, 245, 251*55, 
603 

Kari]iat(s), 30, 229, 313, 465, 481, 518, 
532. 626, 632, 642n, 678, 684, 699-700. 
708, 710 

Kamatak, 229, 321, 344, 411*13, 415 
*KamQl, 426 
Kartakritika(s), 763 
Kart^ur, 43 

K^ika (Karfhikeya), 738, 781 
Karuna^ham, 314 

Karunandan of the Malainad (hil! coun¬ 
try between the Tinnevelly district and 
Travancore), 347 
Karur, 313 
Karur (or Karor), 43 
Kartikeyanagara, 52 
Karttripura, 43 
Karztjakagoiniii, 303n 
Kasakkiidi plates, 323, 326, 330-31. 744 
Kashgar, 310 

Kashmir, 91, 114, 118, 139, 226, 229-30, 
m, 236, 252, 266, 299, 524-26, 530- 
36, 538, 545, 548-49, 551-52, 556, 571, 
538, 545, 548-49. 551-52, 556, 571. 

573, 580, 582, 590, 593, 597-98, 604, 
635-37, 711, 716, 727, 727n, 728*29, 
776*77 

Kashtha-muni, 271 
Ka^i, 527. 597, 597n 
KMika, 163, 304-05, 717 
Kassapa, 398 
KS^us, 736 
Katachchuri, 146 
Katachchun's, 221 
Katachchurinatn, 152 
Katantra, 304 
Kafavapra, 369 
Kathmandu, 213, 583-84 
Kathamukha, 299 
Kathasaritsagam, 75, 300 
Kathiawar, 57, 61, 75-76, 82. 86. 89, 
118*19, 121-22, 133. 136, 219, 221, 

235, 264. 422. 623, 628, 636*38, 840, 
681 683, 686, 722. 748, 763*64, 770 
Kathika, 147 


Kattiyara, 453 
Kaltummaimarkoyil, 408 
Katumukhavaditra, 334 
Katuria, 43 
Katyar raj, 43 
Katyayana, 290 
Kau-fa-Kao-sang-chuen, 7 
Kaulesvarl hill ins., 602, 602n 
Kaumudi-mahotsava, 14 
Kauralaka, 39 

Kaulambi, 17, 42, 127, 758 
Kauthem grant, 441, 723 
Kautilya, 203, 253 
Kautilya Arthmastra, 300 
Kautturaka, 39 
Kauvatal CP, 175 

Kaveti, 322, 328, 339, 341, 345-46, 353. 

355, 377, 382, 392-93. 396*97, 460 

.665, 689n 
Kavenpattinam, 321 
Kavirajamarga, 355 
Kavya, 291, 299, 301, 552 
Kavyatamkdrasutravritti, 5.36 
Kdvyatntmdmsd, 48, 52, 316 
Kdctjaprakdsa, 276 
Kdvya Setubandha, 138 
Kdyastha, 758, 758n, 759-60, 762, 764 
Kedala, 460 
Kedara, 654, 658 
Kedaramisra. 661-63, 673, 674 
Kekaya, 486 
Kekayas, 304 
Kekkana (at Kiban), 560 
Kelat, 567 
Kendrapara, 495 
Keonjhar State in Orissa, 498 
Kerala(s), 336. 343, 346-48, 350, 394, 

398, 403-04, 415, 443, 455, 641, 709 
Kesalunchhakas, 272 
Kesaribeda CP, 176 
Kesari plate, 498 
Keyiu^varsha, 710 
Khadapara (Khatapara), 754 
Khadga dynasty, 605-06, 606n 
Khadgatuhga, 505 
Khadgodyama, 605 
Khadka, 605 
Khagraha, 262 
Khd(fyafapdkika, 17, 752 
Khai*Yuen, 89to 
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Khajuraho, 714-16, 718-19 
Khajuralio ins., 645-46, 710, 713-17 
Khalimpur CP, 650-51, 653, 655, 655n, 
656, 659-60, 772, 774 
Kballikote, 506 
Khanapur, 152, 179 
Kbanapur CP. 177 
Khan^araksha, 773, 774n 
Khandesh. 41, 128, 135, 145, 147-48, 

222-23, 422, 449, 452 
Kharagiri, 349 
Kharapara, 44 
Kharagraha II, 607 
Kharaparilcas, 44 
Kharavela, 485 

Kharepatan grant of Silahiira Rattaraja, 
471, 482 
Khari, 545, 777 
Khariar CP, 175 
Kharjuravabaka, 714 
(Charod, 158 
Khasa, 48, 551, 716 
Kbasapania Lokesvara, 584 
Kbasru Anasbirwan, 300 
Kbattakupa-«i«^yo, 695 
Khatvanga, 334 

Khazars (Chozars, Khozars, ChusaR, etc), 
688-90 

Khedahamandcla, 464, 721 
Kbetaka. 284, 479 
Khien-to-wei, 591, 592n 
Kbindarasigbem (sringe), 500 
Kbinjali-mandala, 496 
Khiji'inca-kotta, 496, 504' 

Kbiiikbila Narendraditva, 528 
Khob CP ins.. 110, 784 
Kbola, 772-73, V4n 
Khommana, 694, 698-99 
Khommana II, 574, 624, 700 
irhommaiia III, 700 
Khotan, 232 

Khri-srong-Ide-btsan, 657 
Kbulna, ^ 

Khumana-Raso, 573, 624, 694 

Khurasan, 728 

Khuida, 217, 501 

Khusru, 421 

Khosni n, 420 

Kbvber Pass, 116 

Kbyita, m 


Kidara, 57, 113-17, 524 

Kidara Kushiina, 113-17, 554, 555 

Kielhorn, 39, 74, 139, 158, 468 

Kikan, 567-68, 572-73 

Kikanan, 567 

Ki-Kiang-na, 560 

Kll-Muttugur, 400 

Kim, 152, 239, 240, 616, 617 

King of Kamarupa, 251 

King of Sindh, 250 

King Udito of jalandhara, 252 

Kio-mo-lo (or kia-pi-h), 592, 592n 

Ki-Pin (Kashmir), 226, 536 

Kirada, 113, 116 

Kiradu, 723 

Kiraj, 571 

Kirari, 155 

Kirata. 293, 390. 479, 624 
Kirdtarjumya, 293 
Kiranapura, 464, 517, 709 

Kira(s), 624. 655^, 65en, 716 

KirTtin, 712 

Kiriva Ponnay>’a, 385 

Kirman, 560-61. 566 

KTrtimahadevI, 416 

Kisukad, 410, 470, 477, 479 

Kish (Kaj, Kuhich), 563 

Ki-shanganga, 533 

Kitab~Futuh-al-Buldan, 562n 

Kirutore (Pennar), 372 

KTrtinarayana, 452-53, 456, 467 

Kirtivarman, 195. .203, 415-17 

Kirthivarman I, 162, 167, 335, 378 

Kirthivarman II, 335, 357, 665 

KTrtiraja, 414 

Ki-ta or Kutch, 250 

Kochchadaiyan, 344 

Kochrem, 426. 428 

Kodaipiratti, 405 

Kodaloka, 503 

Kodandarami, 342 

Kodandarame^ara, 397 

Kodinhbalnr, 344, 350, 399, 403 

Kodutnudi, 345 

Kokamuldiasvamin, 784 

Kokkala, 484, 469, 472 

Kdckalla. Crahapati K., 718 

Kokkalla I. 462. 467, 574, 632-34, 539. 

875. 694. 703, 706, 706n, 707-09, 709n, 
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712, 71311, 714-16 
Kokkalla II, 712, 723, 777 
Kokldlan, 403-04 
Kokkuli, 514 

Kokkuli Vikramadit>’a Bhattaraka, 514 
Kolag^jlu, 481 

Kolahalapura (modem Kolar in Mysore), 
509-10 

Kolanu, 467, 478 

Kolar, 354, 360, 367, 375, 392, 396 

Kolar (Kuralalapura), 352, 372 

Kollabbarasi, 478 

Kollabhigait^^a, 518 

Koleni, 420 

Koli, 345, 405 

Kollcru CP, 39, 177 

Kolhapur, 476 

Kollipara, 469 

Komarti CP, 177 

Kondedda, 502 

Kouadevi, 600 

Kondapur, 149 

Kondegaon tahsil, 161 

Koiiigadesa, 396 

Konganiarasar, 375 

Kongani-vartnan, 358, 368 

Kongarkou, 665 

Kongoda, 204, 206, 217-18, 251, 266, 

277, 492, 502-03, 603 
Koiigoda-mandala, 492, 494 
Kongodamandala-t'isiluiya. 494 
Kongo, 336, 345-46, ' 350, 357-58,396, 
397 

Kongudeh RafakkaL 352, 396 
Konguni, 356 
Konkan, 121, 151-52, 463 
Konkana, 374, 414, 417, 4I9, 422, 632, 
708-09 
Konkani, 352 
Konkauivanna, 352 
Konnur, 4OT, 460 
Koisparam, 512 
Korkai, 737 

Koinshanda CP, 170, 177 
kaiadhyaksha, 743 

Kosala, 128, 132-35, 140, 144, IS5-62 

166, 180, 191, 323, 335, 444, 

453. 464, 491, 507, 517, 581. 586, 605; 
709, 711, 716, 718, 720 


Kosam, 17, 42. 129 
koshthagoriko, 742 
Kota, 21 

Kotah, 23, 180, 698, 702 
Kotalipada, 201-02 
Kotappa Ko^da, 178 
Kothoor, 39 
Kottabhaiija, 496 
Kottam, 516, 741 
Kottamangala, 361 
Kottapala, 769, 773, 774n 
Kotta^rama, 496 

Koftiga, 362, 386, 475, 481-82, 722, 726 

Kofivaisha, 752-54 

Kottaraja, 147 

Kottipeg^, 486 

Kottura, 39-40 

Kotturaka, 40 

Ko(turu, 40 

Kovalavettu, 369 

Koyattur, 369, 374-75 

Krimila-dsftayfl, 774n 

Kripura, 87 

Krishna, 464-65, 619, 784 
Krishna I, 515, 665, 683, 685 
Krishna II. 359, 374-75, 380, 389. 391. 
399-100, 405, 412, 445, 447-49, 456, 
460, 462, 466-68, 473, 476, 478-79, 

482-83, 517, 521-22, 634-35, 639, 675- 
76. 707-09, 712 

Krishna III (Akalavarsha), 362, 387, 397. 
401, 613, 648, 647, 691, 710, 715, 
718, 719, 721-22 

Krishna r., 24. 152, 154, 313, 316, 323, 
347, 384, 480-81, 513, 730 
Krishna (valley), 13 
Krish^adftva, 79 
Krishuagupta, 101, 191 
Kfishnapa, 716 

Krishnaraja, 146, 148, 152, 222, 376, 
401, 463. 486, €14, 476-77, 479, 610. 
632, 682, 685, 702, 707, 720 
Krishnaraja II, 683 
Krishna Tungabhadra, 312 
Krishnejvara, 402 
Krishna-vannan, 179, SSS, 3i64 
Krishnavaiman I, ^ 
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Krishaa^^nnan II, 385 
Kfita-Malava Era, 7S3 
Kpta(s). 678 
Kiitavua, 116 
Kshaharatas, 149 

KsbatTapa($}. 117>23. 129, 135, 139, 
748, 772-73, 774n 

Kshatrapas (Western), 44 
Kshatra-varman, 181 
Kshatriya, 562, 609, 614, 619, 650, 690, 
702. 732 

Kshemagupta, 549, 557, 729n 
Kshemankara, 495 
Kshemarya (Dnrga) temple, 610 
Kshemendra, 152, 763n 
Kshemisvara, 642 
Kshira, 536 

Kshitipala I, 638-40, 642, 642n, 644-45, 
715 

Kshitipala II, 644-45 
Kubera-naga, 126 
Kubja, 512 

Kubja Vishpii-vardhana, 172, 511 

Ku-che-b, 609 

Kudagu (Coorg), 364 

Kudal, 345 

Kudatnukku, 665 

Kuda-na^u, 313 

Kuddalakhata-uwhfli/o, 774n 

Kudligi taluk, 40 

Kudlur. 354, 478 

Kudrahlra, 164 (K. Vishaya) 

Kndirtnivamalai (Piidiikkottai), 324 

Kudurahlra, 164 

Kufa, 565 

Ktilachchirai, 343 

Kiilaikuri CP, 108 

Kiilastambha, 504 

Knlavpddhi, 751 

Kulottunffa HI, 341 

Kulika. 754, 756 

Kuli-Mahakaraka-Devakula, 316 

Kidtuhbur, 344 

Kuluta(s), 641 

Kumacai, 52 

Kumira, 101, 197. 265, 292, 347, 474, 
585, 590 

Kwnaradasa, 293^94 


KumaradevI, 6, 10-12, 19, 36, 124, 212, 
781 

Kumara-gupta, 36, 63-71. 78-82, 86. 88, 
96, 98, 101, 184-86. 191-93, 195-99, 
222, 242 

Kumara-gupta I, 66-68, 71-72, 74-75, 

79-82, 85, 96. 101, 108, 220, 280, 
599, 750. 781, 783 

Kumara-gupta II, 65, 68, 81, 93, 98, 109 
Kumara-gupta HI, 87. 97-99, 101-02, 
109 

kumdrdmdtya, 750-54, 756, 763, 765, 
772, 773n 

kumdrdmatifddhikaram, 765 
Kumarapila, 687 
Kumarapala-gupta, 219-20 
Kumdrasamhiiava, 292 
Kum^avara-datta, 155 
Kumara-vishpu I, 319 
Kumara-Vishjriu II, 318-19 
Kumarila, 302 
Kumarila-Sblat'anttla, 303 
Kumbakonam, 332, 338-39, 348, 392, 
394 

Kumbha, Raua, 697-98 
Kumbhalgarh ins., 698 
KumudaiJutra-eTt/ii. 774n 
Kunala, 512 
Kunala lake, I6B 
Kunar river, 55 
Kundadhani, 267 
Kundakadevi. 710 

Kunc-kan-na-pu-to (Konkanapura), 366 
Kirndam, 314 
Kuntalesa, 1,54 

Kundavai, 359, 3’^T-72. 387. 407 
Knndavarmarasa IT, 378 
Kundesvara temple, 699 
Kunindas, 123 
Kunnur, 348 
Kun P5pdya, 343 

Kuntala, 134, 139, 143-45, 149, 152-54. 
253, 267, 364, 483. 486. 641-42, 718 
Kuntala country, 61 
Kuntala king, 60 
Kuntala Princess, 60 
Kuntaka, 143 
KunUdesvaradautya, 153 
Kupaln, 314 
Kpppeyi, 463 
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Kura, 226 
Kuraia, 39 

Kurkibar image ins., 67fin 

Kurnool, 168. 356, 362. vild, 385, 459 

Kurtkoti, 480 

Kuru 655-56, 716 

Kurugo^u, 338 

Kurulehetra, 716 

Kurumacjai, 344 

Kurunad, 344 
Kurruvan, 392 
Kurud CP, 175 
Kunindaka, 467 

Kurundwad in Kolhapur State. 467 
Kurpala grant of SamfLcharadeva, 201 
Knsala, 116 

Kusasthalapura (Kusthalapura), 41 
KuiSasthall r., 41n, 468 
Kusavatl (Kusasthali), 41 
Kushanas, 1. 25-27, 29-30, 44-45. 52. 
56-57, 111. 113-18, 120-21. 123-24, 
410, 526, 544, 554, 562, 688, 748, 
748n.. 751, 779 
Kushana ins., 15 
Kusumahara, 493-94 
Kusumapura, 306 
Kusumayudha I, 472 
Knttahir, 41 
Kuttam, 314 
Ku^ammaia, 536 
Kuttalur, 41 

Kufumbins, 754-55 
Kuvala. 498, 500 (Kolar) 

Kiivalalam, 409 
KuvdUiyarmla, 228, 819 
Kuvalayapida, 533, 535, 555 
Kuvera, 34, 35, 40, 281, 707 
kuvero-mga, 60, 63 

Ladakh, 532, 657 
Lagaturman, 726 
Laghujetoka, 310 
Labkhapa, 528 
Lahore, 23, 116, 123 
Lais, 565 
LajjadevI, 675 
Lakshavarman, 715 

Lakshmana, 85-86, 238, 614-15* 694, 
696 


Lakshmaiguiraja, 491, 677, 706, 711-12. 
777, 777n 

Lakshtnapeivara (Lakhpe^vara) temple, 
158 

Lakshmeivara ins., 434, 738 
Lakshmi, 11, 70-71, 192, 364, 443, 467, 
684, 709, 752, 765, 783n 
Lakshmikara, 492, 495 

Lakshmikarpa, 711 
Lakshmivati, 181 
Lalgudi taluk, 328, 431 
Lalitachandra, 606-07 
Lalltaditya Muktapida, 531-33, 573, 

580, 598, 604, 606, 776 
Lalitadityapura, 550 
Lalitahara (or Lalitabhara) I, 493 
Lalitarikura, 323 
Lalitapida, 536-37, 555-56 
Lain, 548 
Lalleya, 475 

Lalliya Shahl, 542, 542n, 726-27 
Lima Taranatha, 606n, 607, 650n, 651- 
53, 660 

Lamghan, 562, 718 
Lanchana, 748 
Lang-lde-io, 560-61 
Laiika, .326, 455-56 
Lao-tsu, 592 
1 ari Bandar, 569 

I afa, 67, 144, 220, 229, 237, 239, 241. 
283, 379-80, 422, 443-46, 454-55, 457, 
459, 460, 4’62-e9, 438. 516, 518, 550. 
607-08, 614, 616-17, 623, 625-26, 678, 
691-92, 700, 711, 724 
Later Gupta(s), 228, 596, 59^2, 602n, 
604-05, 765 

l.atesvara-tnopd^ki, 625 

Lattalura, 152 

Lettalura-Puravaresvara, 440 

Latur, 152 

Lauhitya, 93, 210 

Lauldka (era), 538, 552 

Law, B. C., 49n, OOn, 78n, 207n 

Lava (Layu), 112 

lekhayita, 764 

Leyden grant, 401 

Livi, Sylvain, 46n, 49n, 195n, 211n, 

259^ 
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yehchhavi(i), 6-7, 10-12, 14, 16, 36. 
106, 124, 210-14, 260, 576-77, SHn, 
578, 590, 748, 767 
Lichchhavayahi, 11 
Lichchhavi-dauhitra, 6, 11 
Lichchhavi era, 211 
Li I-piao, 578 

LHadevl, 687 
lilavati, 270 
Lingas, 291, 694 
Lingaviseshaddhi, 304-05 
Little Kushapa(s), 525-26 
Lodhia C. P., 176 

Lohara, 549, 551-52, 557, 718, 728 
Lokaditya, 328, 487 
Lolcamahadevi, 330, 436-37, 462 
Lokajiatha, 50In, 606 
Lokapalas, 267 
Lokaprakasa, 157, 763n 
Ijolcapura, 487 
Lokateyana, 467 
Loka-vigraha, 508 
Lokayatas, 271-72 
Lokesvarabhattaraka, 437 
Lokvibhaga, 318 

Lonabhara (or Lavanabhara) I, 494 

Lord Gjmwallis, 259 

Loa'a Bfkki, 520 

Liiders, H., 4n 

Ludhiana, 124 

Lunar family, 576 

Lushai Hills, 678 

Liita, 549 

Madakasira, 385 
Nfadamba, 743 

Madana, 292 
Madanaga Arasa, 458 
Madanapalle, 370, 389 
Madanavatara, 362 
Madanavilasa, 383 
Madavarajya (Maraz), 546-47 
Madabika, 743 
Madhava, 354. 771 
Midbava I, 353-54 
Madhava II, 319, 354 
Midhavadevi, 493 


Madhava-gupta, 191, 195-97, 199, 222, 
242, 319, 599. 600, 602 
Madhavagupta SomavaAsi, 711 
Madhava Muttarasa, 369 
Myhavaraja, 168 
Madbavaraja Sainyabhita I, 217 
Madhavaiija Sainyabhita II, 217 
Madhava-vannan, 145, 152, 183 

Madbavavarman, I, 154, 159, 166-68, 
177-79 

Madhava-vannan II, 167, 177-79, 501 
Madhava-vannan III, 168, 178 

Madra, 124, 180, 596, 655-56 
Madraka, 415 
Madra-mahi-Vijaya, 596 
Madras, 114, 123 
Madras Museum, 408 
Madurai, 345, 385, 408 
Maduraikonda, 398 
Madiuraikonda Rajakesari, 406 
Madhurantaka, 385, 404 
Maclbyadela, 379, 444, 550, 594, 597, 
602, 700 

Madhyama-Kalinga, 514 
Madhyamasena, 151-52, 179 
Madhya Pradesh, 21, 23, 28, 38, 41, 
44, 88, 129, 133. 148-49, 160-61, 170 
222, 444. 447, 490 
Madhyaraia, 502 
madkyasthas, 737-38 
Magadha, 8-9, 12. 14-15, 32. 90-92, 

98-99, 101-03, 146, 159, 18.5-86, 189, 
190, 193. 195-200, 204, 206, 215. 
217, 415, 433, 461, 463 
Magadhan, 1 

Mai?adha(s). 578. 580, .590-92, 592n. 
594-96, 599-602. 604, 634 . 637, 652. 
660, 665, 674-75, 677. 679. 756. 758 
765 

Magadhas, 348 
Magha, 610 
Maghas, 127, 133, 155 
mahabalddhikrita, 750, 751, 7.57, 767 
mohdbaladhuaksha, 767, 787n 
makabhanddgdra, 776 
Mahabharata, 10, 149, 155, 180, 207, 

252. 414, 763 
Mahdbbdshyd, 5, 1^9 
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Mahabodhi Temple, 8, 602 
Mahibbuta-vannan, 208 
mahddandamyaka, 742, 751, 751n, 752 
mahadaussadhasadhnika, 773 
Mabadeva, 587 

Mabadeva temple, 610, 774n, 753, 756, 
767, 773 

MabadevI (MahldevI), 638, 748 

mabadeva of the Parasuramesvara, 373 

Mahadevi Adigai, 374 

mahadmradhipatya, 775 

Mahajanas, 738-39 

Mahakala, 726 

Mahakantril, 39, 161 

mahakartakritika, 773 

mahdkshapatalika, 773 

tmhakshapaialridhikurayadhikrita, 764 

Mahakshatrapa, 118-19, 149 

Mabakoisala, 24 

mahdkumardmfitya, 773 

Mabakuta, 413, 434 

Mahakuta pillar, 183 

Mahalakshml, 462 

Mahalla, 684 

mahamahattara, 774 

maha-mahipati, 684 

mahamatras. 17 

mahdmandalikachuddrnani, 721 

mahamantn, 773 

mahdmatija, 775 

MahanadT, 443 

Mahanadr (river), 157, 169-70, 218, 491 
Mahantriprakasa-oisTMt/fl, 774ti 
mahapramtilara, 764 

mahSprafihara. 751, 751n, 752, 766, 
7T1, 773, 774n, 775-76 
Maharaja, 373, 388-89, 418. 576, 682, 
749, 752, 763, 783, 784 
mahSrajSdhirdja. 419, 432, 443, 445, 
576, 586, 600, 607. 641, 700, 718, 

748, 768 

Mabai^fa Hastivarman, 507 
Maharaja Jayavarman, 511 
Maharaja Sarva, 455 
Mahatajadhimja Subhakara IV. 494 
Maharajaptira. 753 

MahdrSja-raiddhifdia, 702, 713, 717-18, 
721-22, 728, 748, 748n, 749 
MahSrSja Sivakara I, 492 
Moharnja-^handa, 457 


Maharajm, 631 

Maharashtra, 41, 128, 132, 134, 147, 
150-52, 154-55, 413, 423, 429, 438 
mahasddhanika, 777 
mahdsainyapati, 775 

mahasamanta, 576, 682-83, 684, 696, 
752, 764-65, 768, 770 
mahdsdmantddhipati, 608, 186 
mahmandhivigrahika, 742, 757, 761, 

773, 776 

Mah^ena-gupta, 191, 194-99, 204, 210, 
222-23, 599 

mahasendpatt, 682, 742, 750 
Mahasivagupta, 491 
Mah&sivagupta I, 491 
Mahasthangarh, 206n 
Mahasya^^^ 776 
mahatedavara, 1A2 
Mahiitlnyas, 600 
mahattara, 754, 762, 774 
Mahavali B^arasa, 369 , 

Mahavatia, 39 

Mahavaraha, 685, 685n, 686n 
Mabayaka, 700 

Mahayana, 252, 275, 288, 311, 305 
Mahayana Buddhism, 495 
Mahayanist(s), 561 
Mahdi (Caliph), 682 
Mahendra, 100, 134. 135, 155, 156, 
161, 170 

Mahendra II, 384 
Mahendra III, 328 
Mahendraditya, 38 
Mahendra of Kosala, 38 
Mahendrantaka, 361 
Mahendra-gaiurava, 350 
Mahendra-giri, 39, 40, 218 
Mahendrapala I (MahTndrapala, Maheh- 
drapaladeva, Mahendrayudha), 638, 
R38n, 640, 644-45, 648, 685, 703- 

05, 711 

Mahendrapala 11, 644-46, 6^-96, 713. 
770-71 

Mahendra-varman, 208-09, 382-83, 421 
Mahendra-varman T, 382-83, 393 
Mahendra-varman I of KSnchl, 382 
Mahendravannan I. Pallavaldng, 744 
Mahendravarman I, Vishmikundin R, 
744 

Mahendra-vermap n, 427 
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Mahesvara, 136, 165, 221 
Mahesvaiadama, 692 
Malhar Gp,, 170 
Mahfuzah, 573 
Mahi, 721 
Mahideva, 214 
Mahiman, 549^ 

Nfahindra I. 697, 699 
Mahlnclra II, 698-99 
Mahlndra IV, 407 
Mahipala, 380 

MahTpala I, Giirjara K., 613, 638-45, 
686 , 694, 703, 711, 713, 715, 721 
MahTpala I, Pala K., 468, 642n, 677, 
679, 718, 773 

MahTpala II, Giirjara K, 644-46 
MahT, river, 239, 443 
Mahishaka, 149-50 
Mahisharatna, 696 
Mahisha, 149 

Mahishmati, 140, 146, 152, 221 
Mahmud Khorasam Pat, 694 
Mahoba, 713-15 
Mahoba-khanda, 713 . 

Mahodava, 468, 6.30-31, 641, 654 
Mahurzari Cp, 139-40, 173 
Maihar, 710 
Mainamad Hill, 679 
MaitTaka(s), 97, 607-09. 681, 697, 763- 
64 

Maitreya Vyakaiaiia, 876 
Majhgawan Cp., 110 
Majumdar, N. G., 148, 181 
Majumdar. R, C., 8, 78, 138 
Makran, 560-61, 566, 568-69, 572 
Makutesvaranatha, 416 
Malabar coast, 709 
Malada, 595 

Malax'a, 2, 2.3. 43. 77, 90, 95, 105-06 
Malavaka-hhukti, 263 
Malavaka-fislwf/o, 263 
Malava era, 611, 78.3 
Malava^s) Malwa). 123-24. 132, 139. 
195-99, 205, 220, 22.3, 572, 607-08, 
612-1.3. 615, 620, 622, 635, 647, 656- 
57. 722, 777 
'Malava vear, 95 

Mdave-dvadaiaka, Mallasarul ins,, 762 

Mdavikagnlmitra, 297 

MjiJaya, 167, 178, 595, 668, 689, 709 


Malayalis, 403 
Malay Archipelago, 281 
Malaya Mountains, 152 
Malepadu, 381, 382 
.Malhar C;. !>., 176 
Maliyapundi grant, 707 
Malkhed, 441 
Malla, 213, 767, 768n 
Malladeva, 367, 370, 371 
Mallana, 521 
Mallar plates, 157, 160 
Mallar C^., 175 
Malla.saru] ins., 201-02, 762 
Mallikarjuna, 424 

Malwa, 50, 06. 08. 77, <S2, 86. 9.3, 99, 
118, 1.3.'’, I'6, 140, 1-1 [, 193. 19.3-97 
Mamma. 552, .553, 556 
Mammata, 700 

Mamun (Caliph), (.See Al-Mamun) 
Mandasor pillar, 110 
Manda.sor, 219, 238 
Manrupidugu, 383 
MangalOTe, 378 
Manuja Tripetra, 374 
Manasawal, 234 
Mana-varman. 424-2.5 
Manitnangala, 424 
Manusamhitd. 11, 752 
ManOir in.s,. 7.36 
nuintri-firadham. 777 
Manv.ikhrta. 470, 722 
mantri-kumfirdmdtua. 752 
Mantrahrahmana, 7.36 
Mannipadu, 740 
Mantrimandala, 744 
Manavirapattanam, 737 
Mantri, 750, 758n 

Mandasor ins., 227, 230-31. 264, 284 
294, 595. 696. 78.3 
Manalesa 776 
Mapalera, 477 
Mandala. 179 

Mdt)ikkappand5ram-kappdn, 74.3 

Manipur, 588 
Mapfaraja, 39 

Manu, 411, 446, 59.5, 597. 774n 
Manbhutn, 210 
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Mansurah, 573-74 

Manfam, 734-35 

Minaraja, 154 

Ma^ikyala, 596 

Mapcjapika, 646, 771, 771n 

Mangraon ins., 602, 602n 

Mandara, 595, 600, 600m 

Maijdal, 609, 709, 741, 753, 789, 774 

Managriha, 576, 768, 214-15 

Manadeva, 211-14, 576, 578, 768 

Mana-gupta-gomin, 576 

Manava, 603 

Mana, 130, 149-50, 214-16, 611 
Manu-Smriii, 35, 414 
Manadeva, 12 
Manidhanyaka, 13 
Manamatra, 157 
Man, 153 

Manchynna-bhatfaraka, 167 

Mananka, 139, 143, 152-53, 214, 441 

Manapura, 60, 152-53 

Manas, 216-18 

Mana-varman, 424 

Mana-vihara, 214 

Manavya gotra, 363 

Mandar Hill Rock ins., 191 

Mandasor Fort Wall, 109 

Mandhatri-varman, 365 

Mandavyapura, 238 

Mandhata, 221 

Mane.<vaii, 2l4 

Maiigala, 390 

Mangales'a, 145, 222, 413, 417-19, 745 
Mangi. 390, 461 
Mangolia, 273, 482 
Matfimekalai, 276, 314, 689n 
Manfu-iri-mula-kalpa, 206, 241, 245, 

603, 653 

Mankinvar Buddhist Image, 108 
Mannenagara, 359 
Manoratha, 536 
Marakka Arasa, 452 
Maramaraiyur, 3^ 

Maramma, 378 
Maramma Aluravasan, 378 
Marangati, 664 
Maranfaiyan, 341 
Marafiiadiayan, 737 
Mfirasarva, 455 


MarasirTiha. 358-59, 388, 647, 722 
Marasiihha II, 362 
Maratha country, 143, 153 
Marathas, 231 

Maravarman Avam.sulainani, 343 
Mardavachitta, 383 
Markandeya, 291 
Marmad, 609 

Martatida (Martapda, mod. Matan), 533- 
34, 729 
Martin, 114 
Mary, 11 

Maryada-dhurya, 770 
Maski, 149-50 
Matavan, 151 174-75 
Matha, 548, 550 
Mathana, 555 

Mathanadeva, 613, 647, 689, 690, 771 
Mathara family, 169-70 
Mathura, 23, 62, 125-26, 656 
Mathura Jain Image, 108 
Mathura pillar ins., 108, 748n 
Mati Chandra, 304 
Matila (Mattila seal), 42 
Matrigupta, 229, 526, 554 
Matrivira, 170 
Matrivishpu, 752, 784 
Matsya, 291, 513, 624, 655, 656 
mdtsya-nyaya, 650 
Matsyendranatha, 579, 584n 
Mattah, 593 
Mattamayura, 710 
Mattata, 698, 700 
Mattavildsa, 744 
Mattepad plates, 162 
Ma-tuan-Iin, 114 
Ma-Twan-Lin, 591, 594 
Mauhari (caste), 180 
Maukhari, 14, 95, 97, 159, 167, 180-195, 
198-99, 203-05, 207, 210, 219, 223, 

579, 597n, 601, 601n, 602, 784 
Maurya, 75, 189, 253 
Mauzyan 180 

Maurya(s), 9, 152, 162, 594n, 610-11. 
615, 668, 698-99, 702, 748, 755 
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Mauryas of Konka^a, 413-14 
Mavali-Vaoarajya, 370 
Mavindanur, 375 
Max Muller, 289 
Mayidavolu plates, 739-40 
MayurasaimaD, 150, 180, 263-64, 377 
Mayurakshaka, 783 
Mayurbhaoj, 496-97, 500 
Mech, 584 

Medapata, €99, 701, 723 
Media, 688 
Megasthenes, 752 
Meghaduta, 1370, 142, 168 
Meghav^ana, 554 
Meghavarna, 27, 37 
Meghna river, 43 

Meharauli iron pillar ins., 56, 58, 110, 
115, 200, 201, 294, 

Mehr or Mehar, 219, 21, 223 
Mekala, 132, 139, 157-58 
Mekalasuta, 711 
Mekala(s), 641 
MelpadI, 402, 405, 476 
Meru, 309, 468, 486 
Merutunga, 723-25 
Meruvardhana, 547 
Merv, 689 

Mesopotamia, 114-15 
Mewar, 696-98, 701, 703, 708 
Mid (Meds), 567, 573-74 
Midnapore Cp., 204 
Midnapur, 506 
Mihindu (Mahinda), 407 
Mihira, 636 
Mihira Bhoja, 461 

Mihirakula, 8, 95, 97, 110, 182-83, 185, 
595, 597, 664 
Mihr, 219 

Mi-li-lda-si-lda-po-no Temple, 8 
Mimadisa, 340 

Mirashi, V. V., 47. 52, 60, 82, 86. 178, 
433 

Miizapur grant {<A Surapala), 672n 
Misra, B., 217 
Mithili, 650. 716 
Mitradevl, 78 

Mlechehha, 584-85, 615-16, 624-25, 678, 
696, 704 

Modherakapnra, 598n 
Mookei:|ee, R. K., 80-31, 34, 193 


Moon, 411 
Mo-Ia-p’o, 263-64 
Mfmgol, 589 
Mongoloid, 584, 588 
Moraes, 60 

Mnchchhakatika, 295, 758 
Mrigasthapana, 8 
Mrigasthapana stupa, 8 
Mrigavati, 546 
Mpiialavati, 725 
Mt. Abu, 696, 719, 723 
Mysore, 150, 339, 342, 419 
Mu-a‘wiya, 564 
Mudmrakshasa, 296 
Mudugonda, 472. 520 
Mudugonda Chalukya, 363 
Mudgagiri, 623, 657, 669 
Mugdhatunga, 709, 713 
Mughal Empire, 107 
Mughals, 106 

Muhammad-Bin-Qasini, 569, 569n. 570- 
71, 571n 

Muhammad Uli, 727-28 
Mujmal-ut-Tawarikh, 52 
Mukhah'ngam, 507 
MuktapTda, 532 

Muktapida Lalitaclifya, 555, 597 
Muhprdkriti, 745 

Mularaja I, 686-87, 695, 711, 724 
Multai C. R, 488 

Multan, 560-61, 566, 571, 573-74, 640, 
648 

Mummudi-ChoIa-deva, 404 
Munja, 27 
Munjasagara, 725 
Muradvist, 782 
Murala(s), 641 
Murasiman, 490 
Murasiman charter, 490 
Murggepadi, 390 

Murshidabad, 8-9, 12, 203-04, 206 
Murufuru, 172 
Milshaka, 415-16 
Musi, 446, 515 
Miiskara (Mdckara) 355 

Muslim(s). 559-60, 563-69, 571-74, 609 
Mutasimbullah, 573 
Mu-tig Btsan po, 057 
Muttai, 532 
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Muttaraiyur, 305 
Mutu^a, 733*34, 738 
Muvadi-Chola-Rajaditya, 401, 470 

Nabhira, 130n 
Nacbcbin^kkiniyar, 313-14 
Nachna, 131 

Nacbna ins., 129n, 133n, 141 
Nachne-ki-talai stone ins., 38, 173 
Naddda, 692, 694, 696, 723-24 
Nadu, 732, 741 
Nadumbibasadi, 513 
Na-fa*ti-a*la*na'Shun, 591 
Nagabala, 177 

Nagabhata I, 573, 608, 614-18, 620-21, 
692 

Nagabhata 11. 453-55, 574, 613, 622-31, 
634-35, e36n, 657-59, 662, 683-84, 686, 
693-tM, 700, 770 

Nagabhata (Gurjara K. of fodbpur), 238 
Nagadatta, 42, 125, 377 
Nagaditya, 697-99 
Nagahrada, 698-99, 708 
Naga Karkota, 529 
Nagalata, 546 
Nagamahapadma, 5SS 
Nagamayya, 386 
Nagiinanda, 275 
Nagapatfiman, 315 
Nagarabhukti, 765, 774, 774n 
Nagara Brahmana, 770 
Nagar, M.M., 42 
mgarMhipa, 776 
Nagarabfira, 112, 596n, 668 
nagaraka, 759 
nagaraka-stfdia, 759 
Nagaram, 735, 738, 765 
nagarasreshfhL 754 
Nagarattar, 737 
Nagarjuna, 301, 811 
Nagarjuni bill ins., 181 
Nagarjunikoijdfl, 811 
NSgafs). 2, 42, 60, 114. 123, 125-26, 

132-35. 240, 493. 529, 779-80 
Nagascna 20-21, 23. 42, 126 

NSgavaloka, 598n, 616, 624, 629, 692- 
93 

Niga VSsukf, 584 
Nigda, 699 
Nigrndn, 697, 6 & 7 d 


Nagna caste, 206n 
Nagod state, 84, 141 
Nagpur, 136-38, 140, 170 
Nahapana, 149-50, 779 
Naimisharapya, 535 
Naipsi, 698 

Nalanda, 254-55, 273-75, 296. 290n, 

605, 600, 668, 758, 765 
Ndanda C.P., 15n, 35-37, 78, 91, 108, 
609, 615, 781n 

Nalanda seal, 88, 109, 181n, 190, 201, 
207n, 208n, 209 

Nala(s), 38, 140, 160-62, 167, 176 
Nalas of Bastar, 414-15 
Nalas of Chattisgarh, 41S 
Nalkote, 402 
Nalladi, 892 
Nalladikkon, 392 
Naltigiri, 495 
Ndmalingdnusdsana, 305 
Nanibavena (Veihbil?), 332 
Nanadesi(s), 732 
Nanakkasa, 365 
Nandagiri, 367 
Nandana, 102 
Nandanpur C.P., 109 
Nanda-Pravanjana-Varman, 171, 178 
Nandardhan or Nagardhan, 130 
Nanda(s), 296, 642n 
Nandavadige ins., 738 
Nandi, 42, 165, 389, 352 
Nandi III, 338, 889 
Nandigupta, 550-51, 557 
Nandi-kampa, 340 
Nandi-Kampesvara, 340 
Nandikkdambakam, 538, BSO 
Nandipalli, 486 
Nandipura, 332, 407, 438 
Nandipuraviniiagaram, 332 
Nandipuri, 253, 261 
Nandivardhana, 136, 140, 143, 161 
Naandi-varman, 315-18, 334-35 
Nandi-varman I, 164, 176 
Nandi-varman 11 Pallavamalla, 164-65, 
177, 331-34, 336-37, 345, 356-57, 370, 
734n, 736, 744-45 

Nandi-varman III, 319, 338, 348, 372- 
73, 383, 463, 685 
Nandpur* Nagpur, I38n 
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Nanjangud ios., 450 
Nannadeva, 158-59 
Nannaraja-Yuddhasura, 442, 488-89 
Nannaxaja II, 159, 176 
Nanne^ara, 158 
Nanniya Ganga, 359 
Nannuka, 713, 7J3n, 174 
Nanyur ins., 717 
Napoleon, 29 
Naradastnriti, 289, 290n 
Naraka, 207, 210, 584-86 
Narasaraopet taluk, 178 
Narashiiha, 325-26, 335. 469, 641, 641n 
Narasiihha I Rajaditya, 334, 379 
Narasiihlia II, 329, 380, 469 
Narasiiiiha-gupta, 65, 71n, 78, 80, 87, 90, 
92, 109, 182, 185, 233 
Narasiilihapotavarman, 329, 334 
Narasiilihavannan 325-26, 424, 465 
Narasimhavaiman I, 321 
Narasiinhavarman II, 328 
NarasiiiihavaiTnan I Mahamalla, 325 
Narasingarh (Cl), 44 
Narasinghpur, 44 

Naravahana, 541, 550, 698, 700-01 
Naravardhana, 241 
Naravarman, 67-68, 95, 110, 783 
Naxayana, 207, 457, 470. 618. 684 
Narayanapala, 634, 669, 671-78 
Narayana Vaiman, 208-09 
Naregal, 480 
Narendra, 157, 175 
Narendrabhanja, 497-98 
Narendradeva, 258. .577, 577n, 578-79 
Narendragupta, 204n 
Narendrascna, 77, 84-8.1 158, 161, 
I32n, 139-40. 144, 154. 156 
Narendravannan, 387, 370 
Narmada, 30, 41, 55, 128-29, 131-.32, 
135, 139, 338, 415, 455, 463; 48vl 595, 
616, 635, 642, 695, 722. 726, 748 
Nannada river, 70, 82, 86 
Naiseh, llS-19 
Naisinghpur dist., 44 
Nirttamdai, 339, 394 
Narwar, 21, 42 

Nasik, 128, 146-47, 151-52. 167, 222, 
449, 468. 512 
NatarSfa, 391 
Nitha, 701 


Nathankoyil, 332 
Natta. 714 
Nattar, 741 
Naf^devi, 709 
Na(tukkcm, 742 
Ndtijaiastra, 29b 

Nausari plalu, 20i. 4o5ii, 458. 463, 
467-68, 698. 702 
Naushjxvvau, 689 
Nava, 127, 

Nava-Aiiguluka, 496 
mvddhyakslui, 772-73 
Navagram C.P., 110 
Savanitaka, 311 
Navarama, 382 
Navyavakasik^ 202 
Naya, 765 
Nayaka, 674, 705 
Sdyatwrs, 321 
Nayapala, 677-78 
Nedunjacjlaiyau, 345 
Neduvayal, 344 

Nellore, 335, 397, 400, 427n. 512, 510 
Nellur, 332, 400 
Nellurapura, 517 
Nelv6li, 332, 343 
Nenmali (Nemmali), 333 
Nepal, 43, 195, 210-11, 213-15, 217. 
250, 253, 256-58, 260, .304, 535, 576- 
77, 577n, 578-84, 586, 588n, 589-91, 
593, 601, 60in. 605, 654-55, 655n, 
650, 658. 669, 766-67, 767n, 788, 
768n 

Nepala, 43 

Nepal Dtubar Library, 291 
Nepalese era, 590, 590n 
Nepal ins., 7, 12, 23 
Nerur, 428 
Nerur grant, 222 
Nesarika grant, 628 
Nettabhanja, 496, 499 
Neulpur grant, 493 
Nevasa, 166, 179 
Newaii era, 583 
Newari(s), 589 
Neyika, 743 
N^^d, 740 
N^adavol, 406 
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Nidayastambha (Rapastambha), 504 
Nidhanpur grant, 207n, 255 
Nidugal, 382, 386 
Nigama, 754 
nija-sachiva, 761 

Nikumbhallaiakti, (or Nikumbhaalias 
AllasaktL), 487 
Nilakkalattar, 743 
Ndaraja, 40 
Nilgiris, 314 
Nilgund ins., 703, 708 
Nimar dist (M.P.), 188, 221 
Nimbavana, 333 
Ningondi grant, 169, 177 
Niorasir-nediimaran, 343 
Niravadyapura, 465, 518 
Nirbhaya-narpndra, 638 
Nirgrantha(s), 265 
Nirjitavarman (Paiigu), 545, 556 
Nirmand, 18Sn 
Nirupama, 449-50 
Nirupama (Dhruva), 379, 475 
Nishada, 333-34, 515 
Nishkalanka, 771 
NisutnbhasudinT, 395 
NTtimarga, 358-62, 361n, 372, 390191, 
459, 461 

Nitimarga Permanadi, 461 
Nitihtaka. 301 
Nityakandarpa, 470 
Nityavarsha, 481 
Nityavanha-Indra III, 470 
nivartana(s), 733 
Niyarnava (RanaVa), 499 
Nizamabad dist, 379 
Noakhali, 43, 200-01 
Nohala, 7I0-II 

Nolamba (Pallara) Rashtrakuta, 359-61, 
370-71, 375, 380, 38.5, 388, 390, 4^7, 
461, 474 

NolaT’nbadbtraia (Polachola), 372, 390 
Nolamba-Kulantaka, 362 
Nolambalige, 890 
Nolamba Mabendra. 375 
Nolambas of Nolatnbavadi, 342 
Nolambavadi, 391, 4S7, 461 
North Arcot, 338, 340, 394, 400n, 401, 
476-77 

North Bengal, 538 
North Bihar, 256, 288 


Northern Tosali, 494 
North Kanara, 486 
Nowgong G.P., 588 
Nowgong dist, 209 
Nribari (Vishpu), 600 
Nrikama, 384, 478, 517, 521 
Nfippadevi, 493 
Nripa, 686, 768 
Nripati, 610 
Njipati Trinetra, 470 
Nfipatunga, 339-41, 348-49, 355, 372- 
73, 461, 463, 482, 665 
NppaM Bhujagadhiraja, 377 
Njipaturiga-vannan, 341 
Nrisiifiha, 438 
N. W. F. P., 113-14, 232 
Nyaya, 271, 340 
mjdyakaranika, 764 
Nydyasutras, 303 

Odantapuri, 660, 671 
Odivisa (Orissa), 650 
Odra (Orissa), 495, 581, 586, 678, 711, 
720 

Odraka, 453 
Oli, 313 

Olpad taluk, 487 
Oman, 569 
Omgodu, 318, 734 
Onkar Madhat^ 725 
Orchha State, 129 

Orissa, 25, 39, 41, 104-05, 157, 204, 
215-17, 251, 265, 267, 490-92, 495, 
498, 503, 506, 559, 662, 667, 669, 671, 
674-75, 765 
Osia stone ins., 620 
Osmanabad, 152 
Othman, 563 
Oxus. 73. 224, 532, 559 

Pldagra, 776 

Padam Pawaya, 21, 42, 125 
Padavikonda Narasinga-Pottaraiyar, 319 
Padivur, 376 

Padma, 8, 553, 556 
Padmagupta (Parimala), 723-25 
Padmakhoti, 506 
Padmanlbha, 500 
Padraapura, 14041, 538, 546 
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Padma, liver, 8 

Padmavati, 21, 42, 125-26, 133-34. 270 

Padma’s Utpalaka, 537 

Pagal Chda, 392 

Pah^ur, 109, 660 

Paharpur C. P., 85 

Pahlava, 314*16 

Paikuli im., 118-19 

Paitatnahaiii Katakam, 587n 

Paithan, Alas, 445, 448, 450, 452 

Paiyakchchhi, 481, 722 

Pakandhi, 112 

Pakanadu, 387 

Pakharidi, 112 

Pakkai, 40 

Pala(s), 5, 100, lOOn, 207, 235, 451, 
455, 483, 573, 582, 586-87, 596, 596n, 
621-24, 626-34, 638, 642n, 647, 651n, 
652, 652n, 653n, 654, 657, 659, 661, 
663-79, 681, 702, 708, 710, 713-16, 
718, 771-72, 772n, 773-74, 774n 
Pilaka, 585 

P^akka (Palakkada), 40, 318 
Palakkadu (Palghat), 40 
Falam Tivu (lit. old island, a name of 
the Maldives), 314 
Palanvaya, 5 
Pala^avnndaka. 754 
Palaiyaru, 338 
Palam TTvu, 314 
Palar, 367 
Palasige, 467 
Palava, 315 
Pali, 343, 490, 709 
Palidhvaja, 450 
Pali tana, 220-21 

Pallava(s), 313-15, 317-30, 332-42, 344- 
46, 348, 353-54, 356-59, 363-65, 368, 
370, 373, 382, 390-1, 393, 396, 4l0, 421, 
425, 427, 429-32, 436-38, 444, 448, 
449-51, 463, 474, 515, 559, 606, 665, 
730-31, 733-34, 736, 739, 742-760, 

768 

Pallava grants, 130, 733 
PaUavamalla, 330, 332, 336, 345, 356- 
58, 370, 390, 445 
Pallava Narasiihha I, 3^ 

Pallava Nandi-varman U* 383 


Pallava Parame^ara, 330 
Pallava Paramesvara-vanuan 1, 353 
Pailavaraja, 332 
Pallava ^siiiihavishnu, 320 
Painad stone ins., 315-16 
Paiuvur, 409 
Pamasa-khetaka, 485 
Pambulggi, 385 
Pambuliggi, 368 
Pampa, 380, 386, 469, 471-72 
iamfHibkarata, 613, 641 
(Modem) Pampar, 538 
Pana, 741, 767 
Panamalai, 329 
paiwliadhikuranoparika, 752 
Pancha-Gauda, 856, 656n 
Panchakula, 771 

Panchya(s), 235, 237, 590, 655, 693n 
Panch^adeva, 362, 482-83 
I'auchalakshaoa, 290 
i’aachanagari, 754 
Pancharaksha, 676n 
Varkhamtra, 782 
Panchasiddhantika, 305-06, 309 
Panchasikha, 303 
Panchatantra, 300 
Panchayats, 744 
Pandaranga, 516-17, 464-65 
Paijdarangapalli grant, 175 
Pandava(s), 2, 160, 207 
Pandhuma CP, 173 
Pandikkodumudi, 345 
Pandit, 527 

Pandit Bhatta Udbha(a, 538 
Pandrethan, 525 
Paijdn, 160 , 350, 398 
Pandurin or Pidydapdtin, 271 
Panduvamsa, 158 
Panduvatlisi(s), 157-58, 489-90 
Paodya, 331, 333, 336, 338, 341, 343. 
347-48, 359, 394, 398, 415, 476 
Pai^dan. 336, 341, 343, 345, 399, 406 
Pandya(s), 311, 314, 320-22, 325, 327- 
28, 346, 350, 357, 391-95, 397, 402, 
405, 431, 443, 450, 455, 476, 482, 
864-87, 678, 711, 730, 736-37, 747 
Pandya^kiraja Kaduiigon, 320 
I^dya Kadungon, 321 
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Paqcjya Kochchadaiyan Raigiadhira, 394 

Pw4iy<uiai, 395 

Pa^^ya Rajasiniba I, 333 

Papaya Sri Mara, 339, 341 

pg^Qlya-vannan, 341 

Pa^c^ya Varagima II, 373 

Pangu (see Niijftavaiman) 

P5nini, 163, I63n, 180, 203, 304-05, 
757, 

Pacinian, 304 
Pacini's Sutras, 304-05 
Panjab, 21-23, 20, 44, 55-59, 90, 

111-17, 188, 226, 233-34, 236-37, 252- 
.53, 269, 410, 5.'U, 533, 542, 702, 716, 
726 

N-W Panjab, 118 
Panjkora, 560 
Parabala, 660 
parachakrakdma 581 
paradurgamardana , 425 
Parakesari, 395, 404, 406 
Parakekri Arifijaya, 404 
Parakesari Uttama Chola, 404 
Parakkalamargga-vishaya, 508 
parama-bhat^dTaka, 82-83, 85, 220, 443, 
587, 600-01, 659, 679, 749, 761, 772, 
775 

Parama-bhattarika, 746 
paramahfia((drikd Mahardiddhirdja- 
paramesvan, 766 
paramabhattdrikd Maluirdiddhirdja- 
Faramesvarl Dandimdhddevi, 494 
Parama-daivata, 749, 761, 781 
Paramakesari-vaiman Sri Vijayaditya 
Choladeva, 394 
parama-Mahesvara, 608 
pammamahehan Dandimahddevi, 494 
Paramara, 223, 235, 362, 386, 468, 481- 
82, 643, 647, 681, 685, 689-90, 690n. 
696, 701, 703, 712-13, 716, 719-20, 
720n, 721-22, 726, 777 
Paramartha, 97-98, 302 
Parama-sangata, 652n 
Paiame^vara, 277, 327-28, 330, 355, 
432, 443, 587, 647, 659, 679, 728, 749, 
771-72, 775 
Parame^vara II, 330 
Farame^vari, 746 


Parame^vara-vannan I at Vilande, 327, 
357 

Parameivara-varman II, 329-30, 356- 744 
Parame^variyahasta, 769 
Paramesvara Pallavadhiraja Chiruppon- 
nera, 390 

Parameivara-vaiman, 431-32, 435 
paramopdsaka, 221 
Para^iar, 392 
Farankuia, 343-44 

Parantaka, 359, 375-76, 396, 397-404, 
406 

Paraiitaka, 401-04, 406, 476 
Parantaka I, 350, 359, 375, 396-97, 468, 
473, 476, 737 
Parantaka 11, 404 
Parantakan, 406 

Parantaka Yiranarayajgia (by Vanavan 
Mahadevi), 350 • 

Parasara, 290, 311 
Parasika(s), 121, 595, 597 
Paraspor, 533-34 
Paravar, 348 
Paravas, 343 
Pardi GP, 174 

Pargiter, F. E., 147, 147n, 150 
Parigi, 353 
Pari-gupta, 4 

Parihara{s), 688, 739-40, 744 
Parihasakesvara, 533 
Parihasapura, 533, 535, 540, 543 
Paxijata. 449 
Parivadini, 324 
Parivi vishaya, 382 
Parivrajaka grant, 97 
Parivrajaka-tnaharajas, 24n, 83-83, 96, 
158, 757, 761, 766-67 
Pariyala, 325, 330, 424 
Hriyatra, 249, 761 
Pariyaya, 487 

Parlakime(}i, 170, 498, 508, 611 
Par^adatta, 74-76, 83, 220, 285, 758 
Pamotsa, 534, 538 
Partabgarh, 692, 696 
Partabgarii ins., 635, 700 
Pirtha, 545-47, 556 
Parthapardorama, 696 
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Parthia, 410 

Parthian dynasty, 748, 748n 

Partbivendravannan, Adittaparumar, 4U7 

Paruvipura, 367 

Taru Vishaya, 353 

Parvagupta, 547-49, 557 

P^ati, 292 

Pasaka, 113 

P^upata, 291 

Pasupati, 345, 584, 655n 

Fasupati-BhaUaraka-l'aiiunugrUuta, 576n 

Pasupatinath Temple ins., 211-12, 214 

Pasupati Temple ins., 577, 579-81 

Patala, 549 

Patalamalla, 457 

Pataliputra, 12. 14, 21, 45, 52, 76, 104n, 
211, 276, 306, 631, 659, 669 
Patan, 129, 212, 583-84 
Patanjali, 163n, 180, 303-05 
Paiiakella CP, 216, 766 
Pathak, K. B., lOn, 103n 
pathoka, 770 
Patna, 38, 79 
Patna Museum, 173, 499 
Pattabhaddaka-nishrtj/fl, 695 
Pattan Ca», 173 

Pattana (modem Patan), 542-43 
Pattavardhani family, 513 
Patyuparika, 752 
Paul, P. L., 99n 
Patdisa-Siddhanta, 308 
Paunar or Pavnar (Sanskrit, Pravaxana- 
gara), 138, 146, 166, 179 
Paunar excavation, 179 
Pavanaduta, 39 
Pavnar, 138 
Pawni ins., 133, 173 
Pawni plates, 137 
Pawni stone, 174 
Payoshm r. (modem Pun;ia), 129 
Pedakal, 385 
Pedavangum, 465, 518 
Pedda Maddali plates, 513 
Pteddavegi, 24, 40, 165 
Peddavegi grant, 734n 
Pedda-Vengi, 177 
Pehlevi, 299-300, 562 
Pehowa, 703-04 
Pehowa ins., 631^ 704 


Peldore, 480 

Pennagadam, 345, 349-50 
Pennar, 336, 390 
Penneru, 521 
Penugo^d^t 354, 371 
Penugo^d^ plates, 164, 177 
Peppaiigulam, 333 
Peraya, 113 
Perb^a, 368 
Perba^avarli^ 353, 368 
Pericles, 105 
Peri, 304 
Periplus, 26 
Periyalur, 345 

Periya-purdnam, 321, .'i20, ;il?, 392 
Permadi, 375, 480 
Permavi, 375 

Persia, 73, 121, 225, 232, 249, 251, 420, 
433, 559, 561, 689 
Persian, 420 
Persepolis, 114 
Peruriiljanappadi, 367, 376 
Pemndevanar, 339 
Perur in Cuddapah dist., 351 
Peruvauguru-grdma, 465 
Peshawar, 112-14, 560, 656, 659 

Petha, 764 
Phakka, 611 
Phalgu^a, 549-51 
rhasika, 502 
Phison river, 231 
Phullasakti, 463 
Phulzar, 159 
Fikira, 318, 734 
Pilivalai, 314 
Pillaiyar, 404 
P'i-lo-mo-lo, 609 
Pilipinchchha, 765 
Pimpari, 448 
Pingale Saihvatsara, 467 
Pipardula, 157, 175 
Pures, 14 
Piro, 115-16 
Pir Pantsal, 541 
Pifachaks^ura, 547 

Kshfapura, 24, 40, 169, 172, 420, 512 
Pitamaha (a.d. 400-700), 290 
Pithapura, 519 
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I^lhuQ(ila (Fitunda, Pitundra), 40 
Pliny, 351 

Podagarh stone ins., 140, 161-62, 176 
Podana, 379 

Pokharan or Pokhama, 42 

Polalchola, 360-61, 372, 390-91 

Polalchola Nolamba, 360 

Polamuni grant, 742 

Po-la-see (Persia), 561 

Pollilore, 421 

Po-lo-men, 580, 589 

Pondichdry, 402, 477 

Pongar, 313 

Pohgere, 738 

Ponna, 386 

Poona dist., 152 

Poona plates, 133, 136-37, 173 

Pori, 389 

Pori Chola Mahadcvi, 389 
Posar (Bhoja), 331 
Pottapi, 384-85, 387, 522 
Poftapi Chola, 385 
Pottapi-na(Ju, 389 
Poftipadu, 369 
Pounnata, 376 

Prabandhakoh, 574, 598, 624, 693 
Prabhakara, 77 

Prabhakaradeva, 544, 548, 556, 727 
PrabhaJcaravardhana, 186, 191n, lOS' 
97, 205, 222, 241-42, 688n 
Prabhamitra, 274 

Prabhanjana-varman, 169, 171, 177 
Prabhasa, 636 
Prabhdvakacarita, 598, 629 
Prabhavasiva, 711 
Prabhumeru, 374-75 
Frabhutavarsha, 452, 470 
Prachao4&, 464 
Prachapda-Pao^ava, 641 
Prachl, 712 

Pragjyotishapura, 207, 210n, 587, 661 

Prahladpur stcme pillar ins., 104 

Praishapika, 772 

Pmjnavaiina, 7 

Prakarna, 600 

Prakasaditya, 72, 101, 235 

Ptakataditya, 92, 597 

Prakritaprakdia, 304 

Prafcritl (s) 650-51, TTOn 


Pr^aiiibha, 585, 587 
Pramana-Vdrttika, 303 
Pramatri, 763-64, 772-73, 774n 
prdntapdla, 772-73, 774n 
Prdpta-parufha-mahosabda, 764 
Frarjunas, 44 
Frasanmrdgham, 275 
Frasastapada, 303-04 
Prainottara Ratmmdlikd, 462 
Pratapaditya, 531 
i'ratapapura, 531 
Pratapaslla Siladitya, 527 
iratihara Brahmanas, 238 
Fratlhara Bhoja, 466 
Pratihara Nagabhata, 488 
Pratyanta-nripati(s), 756 
Pravara I, 157 
Pravaragiri, 784 
Pravaragupta, 716 
Pravesya, 764 

Prayaga, 13, 17, 161. 193, 250-51, 255, 
265, 538 
Prayaschitta, 741 
Prayuktaka, 752n 
Pre-Gupta period, 280 
Prehara, 317, 363 
Prichchhakaiaja, 442 
Prihara(s), 614 
Prince of Wales, 15n 
Prithvighanja, 497 
Prithvichandra, 542 
Prithvideva, 708 
Prithivijapida, 533, 535, 537 
Prithivl-maharaja, 172, 178 
Prithvimalla-varman, 486 
Prithivl-mula, 167 
Prithvipala, 551 
Prithviraja, 162, 704 
Prithvlraja III, 693 

PithvMjavijaya, 621, 654n, 673, 691-93 
PWthvIpati. 359-60, 377, 476 
Prithvipati I, 350, 359, 389, 371, 394 
Prithvipati II, 369, 375-76, 396. 401, 
466, 476 

Prithvi Pori, 514-15 
Prithisagara, 378 

Prithvivallabha, 383, 443, 487, 512 
Frithvivallabha 388 
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Prithvi'vannan, 511 
Prithvi-vigraha, 506 
Ptithvlvyaghra, 33, 334, 515 
PrithvT-Yuvaraja, 512 
Prlthivyapida I, 555 
I^thudaka, 704 
Prithuvfra, 2(K} 

Pritipatiyar, 396 
Priyadarsika, 275 
Priyangu, 678 
Prabhakara, 109 
Prabhavati, 59, 80, 377 
Prabhavatlgupta, 9, 59, 60, 63, 133, 
136-38, 173 
Prakasa, 116 

Prakrit, 286, 288-89, 298, 302, 315, 317, 
450, 594, 602, 748n 

Prakrit ins., 130 
Prakrit charters, 131, 163-64 
Prandat, 220 
prasada-dvoyatn, 767 
Prasannamatra, 157 
Prasannapura, 157 
prcJasti(s), 732 
Prasiddhadhavala, 709 
Praswi, 176 

Pratapa^a, 229, 241-42, 527 
prathama-kayastha, 754 
prathama-ktdika, 754, 760, 762 
Pratihara(s) (Fratihara). 235-36, 238, 483, 
483, 485, 502, 573-74, 608, 612-14n, 
615-16, 618-19. 622-23, 625-26. 629, 
31, 633-42, 642n, 643-47n, 648-49, 

653n, 654-60, P62, 666, 675-77, 678n, 
881, 683-86, 686n. 688-96, 700-02, 704, 
707-08n, 711-17. 720-21, 751, 769, 770, 
771, 776-77 

Pravaranagara, 179 

Pravarapura, 138, 143, 146, 178, 179, 
527 

Pravararaja I, 175 
Pravararaja II, 157-58, 175 
Pravarasena, 60, 120, 133, 137, 139, 

229, 230, 293, 525-26, 529, 549n, 555 
Pravarasena I, 129-34, 139, 141-42, 152 
Pravarasena H, 60, 129, 133-34, 138-40, 
143, 154, 178, 761n 
PTavwa, 128, 


Prithvishena, 136 

Prithvishena I, 38, 84, 129, 135, 136, 
143, 750-53 

Prithvishena II, 139-41, 144-45, 156, 

161-62, 173, 364 
Puranjanacharita, 136 
Pudi Adichcha Pidari, 399 
Pudukkottai, 394-95, 665 
Pugaliyiir, 346 
Puhar, 689n 

Pulakes'in, 250, 266, 277, 414, 417-21, 
423-25, 435, 488 

Pulakesin I, 166, 366, 412-14, 573 
Pulakes'in II, 167n, 168, 172, 223, 250, 
277, .323. 325, 366, 378, 391, 411-12, 
421, 426, 487, 489, 511-12, 514, 559, 
686 , 734. 743, 745 
Pulastya, (a.d. 300-700), 290 

Puli, 314 
Pulicat, 313, 516 
Pulinadu, 375 
Pulindaiaja, 494 
Pulindesvara, 494 
Fullalur, 323 

Pulli of Vengadam (Tirupati), 313 

Fulortiburu CP, 177 

PuluhaJnavi, 128 

Pulumavi IV, 128, 149 

Punarvasu, 311 

Pundarika, 166, 179, 414 

Pundra (Paundra), 204, 208n, 5^, 604 

Pundravardhana, 85, 210, 258, 603, 605, 

752, 754 

Pundravardhanabhukti, 69, 82, 96, 679, 

753. 755-56, 760-62, 774n 
Punganur, 402, 477 
Punganur of Vijayaditya II, 374 
Punnamayya, 386 

Punnata, 354-55, 376-77 
Punyakumara, 381-83 
Purambiyam, 396 

Puranas, 45, 70, 100, 103, 125, 128. 
130-34, 147-48, 150, 161, 207, 22J. 

272, 289-91, 298. 340. 386 
Pvfadhisthana, 525, 530 
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Purananupi, 734 
Pur^avartnan, 189, 198-99 
Purandara, 710 
r^^ic, 306 
Pur^c Hinduism, 280 
PuraKiic stcnies, 321 
purapdloparika, 762 

Puri dist, 216, 218, 419, 463, 496, 502 
Purigere, 300, 463 
Purika, 129, 131, 132, 134 
Purnaraja, 704 
Purriatalla, 693 

Puru-gupta, 71. 72, 78-81, 88-90, 93. 
97, 109 

Purusha, 302-03 
Purusha(s), 742 
Purushamedha, 166 
Punislia-Narayana, 783 
Purushasardula, 383 
Pjirusha-Vasudeva, 783 
Pururavas, 297 
Purvarajar, 664-65 
Purva-kshiti-dhara, 665 
Pushkara, 694-95 
Pushkara^a, 42 
Pushkara tirtha, 695 
Pushpa, 21 

Pushpapura, 12, 21, 211 
Pushyabhriti(s), 223, 241, 248, 253-54. 
502, 528 
Pushyadeva, 682 
Pushkarl, 140, 161-62 
Pushyamitra, 32-33, 220 
PushyamitTa(s), 69-70, 72-74, 209n 
PushyasrT, 127 
Pushyavaitnan. 207-08 
Pushvena, 682 
pttstapala, 754 
Piivalur, 344 
Pyrenees, 559 

Quetta, 567 
Quran, 563 
Qasitn, 572, 594 

Rachchhayamalla, 474 
Radha, 4^,, 60In, 674, 677, 718 
Radupati, 722 
Rfi^th4n, 6Q9 


Radhanpur CP, 453, €21 
Raghavacharyulu, K., 14 
Raghavadeva, 582-83 
Raghavan, 31, 47-48, 

Ragholi plate, 595n, 597n 
Raghu, 121, 151, 264, 282, 293. 632-33, 
640, 646, 695, 708, 708n 
Raghummsa, 121, 129, 137, 139, 151, 
207, 292-93 

Ragolu CP. 169, 177, 739n 
Rahappa, 446 
rahasyadhihrita, 742-43 
Rahila, 714-15 
Rahilyasagara, 714 
Rahilyavarman, 714 
Rai, 727 

Raigarh dist., 159 
Rai Harchandar, 594 
Raipur, 24, 175 
Raipur-Bilaspur, 490 
Raipur dist., 156-57, 159, 162 
Raivataka mountains, 182 
Raja, 686, 704, 748 
Rajabhata, 605 
rajabhatadi-vamsa-paiita, 651 
rdjabhima, 522 
rdjadhikrita, 761 
raiddhiraja, 748 

rdjddhirdja Parameivara, 446, 684 
rdiddhirdjashri, 748 
Rajadittapuram, 401 
Rajaditya, 379, 401-03, 476-77 
Rajadvaram, 735 
Rajagriha, 765 
Rajagriha-vivar/a, 765, 774n 
Rajakesari, 342, 376, 404 
Rajakesari Gapdaraditya, 404 
Ra|akesari Sundara Chola, 404 
Rajakumlras, 742-43 
RajalaJoshana Udayaditya, 528 
Rajamahendra, 519 

RSjamahendra-vannan (Rajahmundry), 
519 

Rajamalla, 358-60, 362, 371-72. 390, 
474, 498 
Rajamalla 1, 358 
Rajamalla II, 361 
Rajamalla III, 36^ 
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mjatnapa, 791 
Raiamartai>4a, 341, 4S7 
Rajamatya, 772-73, 773n 
Raiamayya, 520 
Rajampeta, 384, 522 
Rijanaka, 550 

mjanaka Ratnakara, 538, 540, 552 
RIjaprasasti-imahakavy'a, 698 
Rajapuri, 551 
Rajaputra, 712, 766, 772 
Rajaptmisha!!, 738, 742, 758 
Rajaiaja, 388, 408 

Rajaraja I, 363, 387-88, 403-05, 409 
Rajaraja (Rajaraja-Bhata), 651n 
Rajaraja Pallavarai, 409 
raja-rajadhiraja, 748 
Rajaraja Chola, 510, 523 
Rajarajanaka, 772 
Rajarama^u, 361 
Rajas, 443 

Rajasekhara, 48, 142, 316 
Rajasekhara-Siiri, 598, 638, 640-42, 644, 
707, 710-11 
Rajasikhaman, 349 

Rajasiiliha, 328-29, 344-45, ,350, 357 
507 

RajasiTTiha I, 345 
Rajasiitiha IT, 350, 398 
RafashTiha Pandya, 344 
RajasitTihesvara. 329, 334, 388, 436 
Rajasnivitam, 743 

Rajasthan, 180, 451, 488, 609, 612, 614- 
15, 620, 622, 628, 638, 646, 669, 688- 
89, 692, 696. 701. 723, 769-70, 
RaiasthanTva. 761, 772-73, 774n, 770 
RSiasuya, 132 

Rmtaran^nl 228, 230. 524-25, 529, 

552. 5.54, 591. 598, 6.‘’.5. 656, 726-26 
774n 

Raiairlnetra, 482 
RajavShana, 146 
Raiendra, 387, 684 
Rajendra Chola, 679 
Rajendra-varman I, 508 
Rafendra-varman II, 508 
Raff, 686-87 
Raifha, 70S 
Raiiila, 238. 810 
Raiim CP, 159^60, 178 
Rajini Stpne fns., 


Rajivalochana, 162 
Rajmahal, 255, 265 

Rajorga^h ms., 613-14, 645, 647, 633, 
771 

Rajpipla, 261 

Raiputana, 84, 124, 236-37, 454, 571. 
609, 010 

Rajput clans, 235, 704. 713, 770, 778 

Rajshahi dist., 8-9, 12 

Rajwara, 609 

Rajyamati, 581, 586 

Rajyapala, 673n, 676-79, 710 

Rajyapura, 647 

Rajyas, 277 

Rajyasri, 186, 205, 223. 242-43, 248-49, 
277, 444, 446 

Rajyavardhana, 100, 195-96, 198. 205- 
06, 222-23, 228, 242, 244-46, 267, 

528, 599 

Rajyavardhana I, 241, 243 
RajyavaK, 212 
Rakka, 549-50 
Rakkasa Gan?:a, 362-63 
Rakshasa, 296. 492, 520 
Ral-pa-can, 663, 663n 
Ram (Rampiri), 136 
Rama, 138. 293-94. 326. 614-15, 666, 
683 

Ramabhadra, 029-30. 662. 683, 696, 77(1 
Rdmdhhtjudaiia, 598 
Ramachandra. 136, 138 
Ramacharita, 652 
Ramad^sa, 139 
Ramadeva, 548, K0 
Ramadi-nldu, 384 
Ramapiri (moch'm Ram'ok). 1.36 
RSma-pupta, 20, .30, 46-51. 54, 63-6.5. 
115, 123 

RamapSla, I^la K., 652n 
Ramathals), 641 
Ramatiithain plates, 167 
Ramavardhana, 548 
Ramavana, .56. 207, 414 
Ramesyara, 476 
Rame^varam, 402. 407 
RSmcihrara-sehihandha. 661, 664 
Ramesvaratirth.!. 338, 458 
Ramdas Oifstnri.in). 22, 38-40 
Rampiri, 133. 138 
Bantnagar, 21, 41, 692 
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Ramtek, 137-38, 178 
Rapabhafija, 407-500 
Ranabhita, 217, 507 
Rapadhira, 344 
Rapaditya, 524, 528-29 
Ranadurjaya, 172 
Rapagraha, 261 
Ranajaya, 328 
Ranaka, 499, 519 
Rapaka I, 682-83, 683n, 684 
Ranaka II, 684 
Ranakanibha, 482-83 
Ranaka-Nivarnama, 499 
Rapaka Vishavnrnava, 493, 511 
Ranakesarin, 160 
Rapamalla, 330 
Ranaraga, 413 
Randrasika, 328 
Ranasagara, 378 
Ranasura, 718 
Rapasvamin, 528 
Ranastatnbha, 503, 505 
Ranastambha (Alacastambba), 503-04, 
674 

Rana-vardhana, 541 
Ranavigraha, 709, 711 
Ranavikrama, 360, 372, 459-60 
Raiiga, 547 
Rancamati, 204 
Ranganatha, 393 
Rangapataka, 329 
RannadevI, 660 
Ranthambhor, 692 
Raor (Rohri), 570-71 
Rapson, 123 
Rasi! Rai, 593-94 
Rashtra, 741, 743 

Rashbrakiita, 48, 51, 60, 134, 139, 143, 
145, 147, 152-55, 160, 167, 175, 336- 
38, 357-58, 360, 362. 368, 373-74, 376, 
380, 383-87, 389-91, 396-97, 400, 412, 
438-39, 441, 447-49, 451, 454, 455- 
56, 458, 461, 464-66, 469, 471-74, 476. 
79, 484-65, 488-89, 515, 517-22, 607- 
08. 616-10, 621-23, 625-28, 632, 634- 
35, 637, 63942, 642n, 64344, 64748, 
653, 653n, 658, 660, 662, 665, 667, 
670, 874-76, 681-82, 884-86. 694, 699, 
701, 703, 706-07, 710-12, 715-16, 718- 


24. 726, 738, 74243, 745-47 
Rashprakuta (Ra^apadi), 384 
Rashtrakuta Govinda II, 336, 390 
Rashtraku{a Govinda III, 338 
Rashtrakuta Govinda IV, 405 
Rishtrakuta Govindaraja, 441 
Rashtrakuta Karka II, 445 
Rashtrakuta king Amoghavarsha, 330 
369 

Rashtrakuta long Dantidurga, 335, 357, 
515 

Rashtrakuta Krishpa, 386 
Rashtrakuta Krishna IT, 375, 466 
Rashtrakuta Krishna III, 359, 362, 375i 
385, 391, 521, 522 
Rashtrakuta prince Dantidurga, 379 
Rashtrakutas in Veiigi, 380 
Rashtravarma, 377 
Rashtrikas, 4 
Rashtriva, 759 
Rata, 606 
Ratanpur, 379, 709 
Ratbil, 564n, 565 
Ratlan, 264 
Ratnatriri, 495 
Ratnadifva, 686 
Jlatnamald, 686 
Ratnapala, 587n, 588 
RatnavalT, 275 
Ratnavardhana, 543 
RatnavafI, 208 
Ratta, 458, 472, 482 
Rattakandarpa (Eros among the Rattas), 
467 

Rattapadi, 483 

Rattaraja (A-o. 1008), 471 

Rattava, 703 

Rattihika, 743 

Havana, 293, 355 

Ravanavadha of Bhatti, 294 

Ravi, 23, 28. 113-14. 144, 542, 365 

RavikM, 412, 419 

Ravr-vartnan, 385 

Rawalpindi, 112, 726 

Rawwal, 48 

Ray, N. R., 181 

Ravalasitna, 388 

Ravchaudhuri, H. C., 10, 24, 38-40, 42, 
47, 92, 101, 118, 129, 189, 109 
Reddi, 440 
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Reddipllem in the Neliore dist., 313 

BiUS^a, 868, 370-71, 382, 385, 389-90 

Retaie-Bodruk, 166 

Rettozaka, 166 

Retturaka gran^ 178 

Revi, 443-44, 685 

Revadasa Dikshita, 470 

Rsvakanimmadii 380 

Revakaninnadi, 472, 4tJ9 

Rcvatidvlpa, 416, 747 

Rewa, 711 

Rewakantba, 210 

Rewa-KaufambT, 127 

Riddhapor plate, 9, 186-38, 140, 162 

Rikshavat mountain. 129 

Rishabhatirtha, 155 

Risbikas, 44 

Risbika. 145, 148-49 

Ilitusamhara, 292-93 

Rohana, 399 


Rohitagiri, 505 

Robtasgarb (in die Sbababad district of 
Bihar). 204. 505 
Romaka, 309 

Romaka Siddhanta, 308 


Roman, 115, 120, 308 
Roman etnpire, 73. 224 
Roq, 479 
Rudbar, 563 
Rudra, 127, 515 
Rudricbax)^ 324 
Rudradaman, 76, 779 
fludradaman I, 118 
Rudradaman ll, 42 
Rudradasa, 88, 148, 174 
Rndradatta, 87, 170 
Rndradeva, 41-42, 127, 135 
RndrKditya, 724 
Rudrani (Atnianrabha), 694 
Rndrasena, 41*42, 59, 122, 126, 134-85, 
147, 174, 779 

Rndrasena H, 59. 117. 120-21, 136 


Rndrasena m. 42. 120-23 
Rudashbha, 117-18, 779 
Rudra^a IT, 117*18, 120 
RodrtsH^ba in. 123 


RwirasMiha IV, 122 

IQudrena, 694, 705 
802 




Rubmi (or Rahma), 670, 670n 
Ru8sdko9d<^ 496 

Sabarkantba dist, 147 
Sabdavidyd, 275 
Sabda-kalpa-druma, 656n 
Sabha, 734-37 
Habhaiyar, 737 
Sabuktif^, 718 
Sabhivaiambbu, 710 
Sadhaura, 59 
Sadyaskra, 132n 
Saffarid Idngdotn, 574 
.S.iharanpur, 236 
Sahasahka of Ujjain, 298 
Sihasi Bai I, 586 
Sahasi Rai IT, 566 
Sabas^’una, 700, 710 
Sahavadina, 704 
Sahava^, 747 
Sabi, 716 

SabirM, 566. 593-94 
Sdhitya SSslrn, 294 
Sailodbhavas, 494 

Saila dynasty, 595n, 597, 597n, 604 
.3ailendra(s), 668 
Sailodbhavas, 217 
Saindhava, 488 

Saindhava tlvnastv, 608, 615, 622-23, 
628, 68T, 68In, 682-84, 686 
Saiva, 272, 379, 392. 410, 695, 097, 

701-11 

Saivisra, 393, 499, 779 
Saka, 228, 351, 374, 401, 562, 683, 704, 
748, 779 

Saka Era. 211, 579. 583, 500, 611, «0 
Sakala. 230-31, 596 
Sakalalcdcasraya, 380 
Sakala-srimat-Aluvarasur, 378 
Sakdottawpathamtha, 601 n 
Sakambhari, 628, 632-33, 647, 691-94, 
690, 705, 708, 778 
Sakas, 179, 249, 280, 293 
Sakasthana, 363 
Saka satrap, 52 
Sakawand, 727-28 
SaldcaseniLpati, 398 
Saknb (probably Sakhar), 570 
Sakti, 499 
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Saktibhattaraka. 170 
Saktlkumara, 388, 697, 701, 723 
Saktl Btate, 155 
Sakti Varman, 388 
Sakti Vannan I, 387-88 
Sakti Vannan II, 522 
Sakuntala, 281, 297 
Sakya(B). 500 
Sakya-Sinas, 272 

Salankayana, 730, 733-34, 741-42 
Salastambha, 58, 480 
Salavana, 694, 705, 705n 
Salih, Ori 
Salivahana, 701 
Samncbaradeva, 201-02, 762 
Samand, 727 
Samaneadh, 443-45 

Simanta, 547, 692, 692n, 693, 727, 

727n, 768 
Samantas, 298 
mmat^mahardla, 764 
Samanta Mahailia I, 267 
Samantaiija, €93 
Samanta Vatesvaradatta, 297 
Samaraaiibha, 698 
Samaravannan, 541, 556 
Samatata. 200-01, 274, 603, 605, 748 
Samatatesvara, 606 
Sambalnur, 38, 155 
Sambandar, 391-92 
Saibbavatif, 546 
Sambhar, 693 
Sambbuvardhana, 546 
Sambhuvasas, 766 
Saibblvan Tamilavel. 397 
SaiberSma, 546, 546-50 
Saihgramadeva (Vakranghri), 548, 556, 
716 

SaibgrSma-gupta, 548, 557 

SaibfiTlmapiiJa I, 555 

SadigrimapTtJa II (Prithivyapida), 555 

Saihg^ariLfa, 551 

Saihgiima Righava, 398 

Samiya, 961 

Siibkhva, 275, 302-03 

SSmkhvdkSHkS, 302 

S&hkhya-nSsako, 303 

Samlal, SS7 

SfOMb ftrtie 900 


Sadividaka, 243 
Saihvat, 582, 611 

Samudra-gupta, 97. 100-01, 113, 225-26( 
232, 249, 279, 282, 298, 363. 807, 748n 
749. 752-53, 756, 781. 781n 
Samudra Vikrama, 100 
San. 259, 590 
SanaphuDa, 446 
Sancharantaka, 743 
Sanchi, 782 
Sandhimat, 536 
sandhivigrahika, 751-52 
Sangam, 381, 731, 734 
Safigam Age TardlHon, 312-13, 319-20 
Sangameivara, 434 
Sangramaplda, 533 
SangitoapT(Ja II, 537 
Sangrama Siihha, 239 
Sangrama Raghava, 398 
Sang-ko, 589 
SanebarSma, 561 
Sang-po-ta, 597 

Sanjan Cp., 458, 462, 619-20, 626, 62en, 
720 

Sanakanika, 757, 782 
Sankalia, H. D., 179 
Sankar, K. A., 103 
Sankara, 48-49, 197 245, 683 
Sankaragana (sanldla), 197, 240, 624, 
632-33, 702, 707, 709-12 
Sankaragapa II, 712-13 
Sankaragana III, 713 
Sankaragana Rapavigraha, 467 
Sankarasiinha, 756 

SadkaravumuuD, 541-42 848, 586^ 

720-27 

Sankaravardhana, 546 
Sankatavarman, 544, 556 
SadMiadanta, 586 
Sankaiva, 758 
Sankheda, 261 
Sanldla, 464-65 
Sanku, 583 
Sadkuka, 610 
Mktha, 772-73, 773n 
Sanskrit. 287-^8, 298, 319, eSJ, 672, 
784, 740, 743, 758 
SantabunmaU plates^ 499 
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Saslftl pargAnas, 216 
S^tikara III, 494 
Sinti, 864 
Saotikara I, 493 
Santflun H. 494, 506 
SanUfMtrotiia, 386 
SSntf-van, 865 
Santivarman, 364 
SapSdalalaha, 370 
Si^ptamitxiki, 411 
Sarabkanga, 772-73 
SaiaUiapiira, 151 
Sanbkapura, 157 
Sarahko^ vishaya, 696 
Sarangarh, 1ST 
Sara^elvaia temple ins., 700 
Sarangadharai paddhati, 275 
Saxasvata, 656 
SaraavaS; 704 
Saravannaa. 541-44 
SarayGpara, 633-34, 712 
SarbkM, 455 
Saranpur, 124 
Sinidi ias., 597n 
Sanigia. 788-83 
Sanarani plates, 7S4 
sarthavSha, 754, 756, 760, 762, 769 
Sarupa-Bharati, 138 
sarvadandanayaka, 766 
saroadhikarin, 551, 776 
Sarvataia, lil 
Sarvaaandin, 318 
SarvaniAa, 784 
Saiviika. 810 
SarvatSta, 781 
Sarva-varman, 304 
8aivastddhi, 513 
Sasano-saficharim, 743 
SaSanka, 189. 195, 198-99, 203-07, 216- 
18, 228 244-46, 249, (ins\ 254-55, 265 
277. 501, 511, 506, 602-03, 650 
SasayUS, 764 

SiAalm temple Ins., fl47n 

Saflailpa, 864 

Sasiaaian dynasty, 689 

Sawaalau ruler of Persia. 225, 227 

Sastii, G., 100 

Sitiw «8t, 40, 151-53, 166 


Satara grant 
Satakami, 313 
Satakatrayi, SOI 

Sitavihana, 149, 155, 312-13, 316-17 

730, 739, 748. 750, 768, 780 
Satpura range, 129, 132, 236 
W. Satrap. 42 
Satrubhafija, 498-99 
Saturbhanja-Gandhata, 498-99 
Sattenapalle, 513 
SStvata yoga, 782 
Satyiditya, 383 
Salyapura, 692 
SatySAka, 252 
SStyald, 441 / 

Satyarikyakongunivarman, 691 
Satyifraya DhruvarSfa, 416 
Satyajreya, 418 
Satyavikya, 360 
Saumlla. 296 

Saugor dist., 82, 88. 122, 149 
Saurashtra (Surashtra), 550, 581, 609, 

624, 615- 636, 681-82, 684, 685 
Saurya(s), 619 

^aiiryij-oshma-samdipitam, 685n 
Sauryya-monrfn/n, 685 
Savitri, 180 
Sayar. 593-94 

Sayatba, 112 
Sayindaka, 363 
Scythian. 112, 114, 116 
Sea of Tibet, 604 
Seistan, 563-66, 689 
SekharbhGm, 501 
Seleuda, 410 
Seibbiyan, 394 

Sembiyan MabadevT, 405 409 
Sena, 190 
Sena II, 848 

SenSnaH. 743, 759, 761. 772-73 
Senfinati Siitihanada, 249 
Sendraka, 411 
Sendrakafs), 438. 487 
SeiAsanin, 391-92 
Senmilam. 343 
Setubandha, 293, 669 
Skadidnur. S70 
Shababad, 185. 188, 195 
ShShf-Janvla, 227 
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Shahi (or Vahi) Tigin, 581 
Shahl ITiakkama, 550 
Shibiya dynasty, 568, 718, 726-27, 

727n 72S 

Sblbpor stone image ins., 600n, 601 
Sbalaja or Shlaja, 112 
Sharma, D., 14, 58 
nhashtadhikrita, 772-73 
SbIbab-ud-Din Muhammad Ghori, 70-i 
Sbikawati, 695 

Shi-kieu-ma (Sri Kunirira), 592 

Shimora, 60 
Sbolingur, 399 
Sialkot. 00, 111 
Sibl, 462 
Siddbtotas, 307 
Sidhagauii, 494 
Siddblrtba. 366 
Siddbasena, 598n, 

Siddbi, 383 
Siddbi Cbola, 385 
Sibavamma, 315-16 
Sikar, 695 

Sikherasvamin, 751-52 

Sikhari Pallavesvara, 342 

Silabbadra, 2.54-56, 274, 605 

fillSbbafija, 500 

giisbhafiia, I, 498, 500 

Silabbania I Aneaddi, 498, 500 

SPabbat^arika, 746 

giladitva, 253, 262-63. 591, 697-99 

gilsditva III, 343. 607 

gllSditva IV. 6074)8 

gnsdit-a V. 608-09 

gnsditva VI, 808 

gilSditva VII <r>hruvabhata), 608 

g^|sdi^'a OharmSditya, 607 

gilsb3ra, 709 

gilatnafifu, 590 

gilsbsra AnarSiita, 469 

gilabnra Rattaraia, 471 

Stlnnnad^kSram, 740 

gilnka, 618 

slmn-karmakara, 765 

slmn-ffrarf/Ha, 764 

SiAba. 700 

S(mb«bbwb, 501 

Si4>bfldantabbata. 721 

Siibbadhvafa (Kehi) 493 

Siihhala, 474, 476, 718 


Sitbhamana, 494 

Simhanida, 267 

Siibhanandi, 351*52 

Siibhapura, 342, 656 

Siibharaja, 549, 557, 694-95, 705. 728 

Simbavartnan, 353, 782 

Siihhavannan I, 318-19 

Simbavarman, III, 320 

giibbavishnu, 393 

Siiiihavishnu Cboda, 382 

Sind, 56, 111, 119, 121 

Sindas, 438 

Sinda, 357 

Sindh, Idngdotn, 560-61, 570, 594, 608, 
616. 648. 694. 709 
Sindh, river, 550, 056 
Sindbu, 73 

Sindhuraja, 235, 646, 723, 725 
Sindbu River, 14, 55-58, 73 
Singalan, 314 

ginnanunanur, 347, 394, 399 
gipataka, 551 

Sircar, D. C., .TO, 78. 92, 101, 209 
gfrobi, 610, 696 
Siriyavetar, 400 
Sirur Ins, 457 
Sisupalamdlui, 294, 610 
giva, 133, 226, 2.34, 343, .346, 403, 416, 
499, 610, 711, 718, 782 
.giva Avantlsvara, 541 
Siva at Tiruvanaikkaval, 391 
Siva-Brabmana, 735 
givadatta, 779 
givadeva I, 768 
Sivadeva 11, 579-81, 767 
givaga^a, 610 
givaganga, 461 
Slvaghosha, 779 
givagupta, 490, 711 
givagupta Ballriuna, 490 
givikara I, 492, 493 
givakara I Unmatta,siiiiha, 49.5 ‘ ' 

givakara II, 506 
givakara UI, 494, 506 
givamara, 358, 890 
givamlra I, 450 
givamara H, 450 
SivaDuza, 486-87 
Sivapura iAshaya, 485 
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Sivaskanda'vaniian, S63, 739, 760 

Sivaaluudavaiml, 316 

Sivakaradeva, €74 

Sivanandin, 784 

Sivaraja, 703, 712-13 

Siwalik range, 59 

Siwistan (Sehwan), 566, 570, 596 

Siyado^ ins., 770-71, 77In 

Siya^ 479 

Siyaka I, 721, 777 

Siyaka II (Harsha), 685, 716, 721-23, 
726 

Skanda-gupla, 97, 100, 267, 285, (HO, 
749-50. 781, 783-64 
Skanda Pumta, 291, 656 
Skanda Varman, 354. 355 
Skanda-varman I, 318 
Skanda-vannan 11, 318 
Skanda-varman III, 318 
Smith, V. A., 60, 112 
Smriti, 731, 759 
SosJkucbi CP, 588 
Sobbana, 725 
Sobhita, 699 
Soddhala. 275, 656 
Sodhadeva, 713 
Solantalaikondat 402 
Solapuiam, 401 

Solapuram (N. Arcot), 340 Fn 
Soma, 603 
Somadeva, 800 
Somadevasuri, 380, 476 
Somakundnka-Grama, 267 
Somanatbia, 687, 711 
S(»nanvaya, 579 
Somapeta taluk, 513 
Somapura, 671 
Somatrilta, 782 

SomavaAfi, 709, 711, 719, 718 
Somelvan, 663, 704, 777 
Son, 594 
Sonagaram, 367 
Sonitapura, 809 
Sonpnr In M.P., 39 
Sopor (Suyyapura), 549 
Somnadi. 371. 375, S89 
South Axoot^ 477 
South Eastern Asia, 281 
Southern India, 496 


Southern Penuar, 312 
Spain, 559 

Stambheivari, 499, 503 
Sten Konow, 227 
Sthali, 764 

Stambha, 499, 634, 746 
Sthanantarika, 766 
Stbiramati, 274 

SvalpavivaJtapa(ala, 310 
Svayanv-apratirathah, 749 
Smyambhunatha, 212 
Uvavyambhu Puratjia, 655 
Svetaka, 507, 510 
Svetavabana, 378 
Svetavarahiisvamiii, 784 
Swat, ^0 
Sylhet. 210, 079 
Syria, 559 

Sravana Bolgola, 352 

Sravana Belsola epieraph, 691. 722 

Sravasti, 250, 267, 765 

SravasK-bbuktf, 765 

SrenKs), 732, 738 

Sresbthasena, 229 

Sreshthl, 754, 756, 758-60, 762, 769 
Sri, 703 

Srichandra, 709, 711 
Sribhavana, 455 
Sribhavana, 455 
Sridharaua Rata, 606 
Sri Curlabha, 530 
Sri-Guhila, 702-03 
Srikapta, 595 
Srikan^ha, 593 
SrI-Harsha, 585, 632-33 
^rirnad-Bhiigavata, 291 
Sri Krishna, 457 
Sii MSra, 341 

Srimara Srivallabha, 347, 665 
Sri Nalandii Mahavihara, 273 
Srinaear, 527, 550-51 
Sriiif^arahtaka, 301 
Sri parvatl. 379 
Sripura, 826n, 157 
Srinurambivam, 341 373, 395 
Sripurusha, 369 
Sifpunha Muttarasa, 446 
Sriraneam, 391 
Sri Rudm, 42 
Sri ShabI, 728 
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StUaiU in the Kurnoo! diet, 379 
Sn^eilam, 367 
Srf-laxman, 771 

$rl Subhakaradevakesarin (Sidiha), 495 
Sri Vallabha, 394, 619, 719 
Sri Valha, 235 
Sri’V&nideva, 561 
Sri Vijaya C3u>la, 394 
Sri'Voppa, 669n 
Srcm'btsaa, 589, 195 
Bron-btsan Gampo, 25(5, 260, 578, 581, 
589-90, 592-93 
Sruti, 33, 731 
Sronavidisatikoti, 366 
SruBgavarapukota plates, 739n 
Staxnbhapuri, 517 
Sthlnakundura, 364 
Sthanu Ravi, 397 
Subandha, 32, 275 
Subhadhatna Jinalaya, 380 
Siibhadeva, 39 
Snbhakar, I, 495 
Subhakara II, 493 
Subhakara III, 493 
Subhakara IV, 494 
Suhhashita-raim~bhut;idara, 275 
Suhhashltaratnasamdoha, 725 
Subhatunga, 443 448, 

Sudaisana, 758 
Sudarsana lake, 258 
Sudhakara I, 493 
Sudra, 512. 741 
Sudraka, 294-96 
Sugandha, 545, 556 
Sugandhiditya, 545 
Sugata 246 
Suhina(s), 678-79 
Sukhavarinan, 538-39, 556 
SvdqritasaibldrtaDa, 686 
Sulaiman, 571, 636, 670, 691 
Sulki, 504, 516, 674 
SuUds. 494, 504 
Sultangan}, 311 
Sum&tri, M8 

$u-Ia-Cha or Sura^ba (Surat). 250 
Sundara Cbola 11, 376 
Sundara Qiola Faiintaka II, 406 
Stindarananda, 382-84 


Sung, 280 

Simga, 42, 297 

Sung-Yua, 231-32 

Suj^hadeva, 610 

Supratisthitavannan, 194-95. 198 

Supushpa, 12 

Sura, 539, 541 

Suiinanda. 711 

Surapala, 671-73 

Surasena dynasty, 611, 699n 

Siu-asmichandra, 752 

Surat dist, 152 

Surat grant, 151 

Sura-varman I, 545-46, 5-56 

Sura-varman IT, 547, 556 

Sun, Setn 

Suiya-Mandal^i 691 

Surur, 861 

Viuryo-sataka, 275 

Suri/a Siddhanta, 308 

Susruta, 311 

Sutlej, 188 

Sulras, 302-03 

Susthitavarman, 194 

Susunia hill ins., 782 

Sutargaon (IP ins,, 775n 

Sutlej, 531, 534 

Suvarnapuxa, 490 

Suvaroa-pura (Sonpur), charter, 490 
Suoartia-saptaii, 802 
Suvibhakta-bhaktabhrityajanena, 743-14 
Suyya. 539-40, 577 
Svami Mahasena, 363 
Svamikai^ja, 489 
Scetdpatas, 272 

Tabari, 689 
Tabuta, 590 

fa4Syuktakas, 763, 772-73, 744v 

Tadesaragrama, 500 

Tagadur (Ohamnapuri in Salem), 336, 
346, 392 
Taila, 483 

Taila n. 362, 387, 409. 482, 712, 718. 
724-25 

Taflanarasa, 480 
Tai Sung, 278 
Tailika, 488, 608 
Takaktiiu, 278 
T«kk», 542, 700, 702. 727 
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Takkc^ 476 

TaWcoIain. 359, 376, 396, 402, 404, 473, 
476-77, 479 
Tabha^ila. 530 
Takua-pa in Siam, 339 
Tala I, 471, 519 
Tala a 521 

Talakad, 353-54, 359, 396 

Talakadu, 375 
Talamancbi, 383 
talaoargjika, 770 
talavataka, 765 
Talcher, 217, 404 
Talguoda, 383-64, 867 
Tamils, 312-14, 320 23, 349, 372, 

381. 384, 391, 393, 405, 407. 421, 432, 
480, 482, 522, 730-31, 733-34, 738, 

740-42, 747 

Tamil chieftain of Tiraiya, 318 
Tamil Chda, 361 
Tamil land, 312 
Tamim, 615 

Tamra Kasyapakula, 377 
Tamralipti, 215, 283, 603 
Tgmrapa, 318 
Tamraparnl, 347 
Tanak, 562 
Tindantottam, 356 
Tandivada grant, 178 
Tang, 531, 589, 597 
Tang-Sbu, 210 
TaSjaiyar, 405 
Tanjavur, 398, 477, 

Taajore, 336, 338, 340, 342, 345, 347, 
387, 392, 395, 402, 407, 409 
Tankalcat, 600 
Tantra, 409, 780 
Tantrakhyayiltd, 299-301 
Tantnpila, 646, 685, 694, 771 
Tantrin, 54548 
llipaT, 581 
Tipi. 126ki 

Ta-po-ho-o, 591-92, 562n 
npli. 487. 722 
Tui.S90 
Tbinati. 773 
TaziDi^ 881 

'Hiinida-Udavlditya. 581, 555 
Tardavidi, 488, 712 


Tanka, 772-73 
Taiikh-i-Masutni, S69n 
Taniplditya, 685 
lata-Bikld. 520 
Tattaka, 769 
Tattva'Vifaradi, 303 
Taxila, 269 
Tehen-tVlo-pi-li, 553 
Takkali, 39, 177 
Telegaon plates, 446 
Telliru, 339 
Holikift), 732 
Telingina, 451 

Tdugu. 178n, 312-13, v369-70, 382, 385, 

400, 748 

Telugu-Chocja. 335, 368, 370-72, 381, 
384-85, 388-93, 434. 440, 444 
Telungu, 313 

tenmvan-apattudavigal, 747 
Ten-Papdi, 314, 342, 384 
To-tsong, 495 
Tezpur C.P., 588. 775n 
Tezpur Rock ins., 588, 775n 
Thakkiya, 542, 635 
Thaakurdiya C.P., 175 
Thakuri, 214, 576 

Tlianefvar, 188, 196-97, 199, 205, 222, 
23, 244. 248, 251, 253, 528 
Thatta, 569 

Theodosius (Roman emperor), 224 
Ihibaut, G., 308 
Thomas, 14 
Thomas, F. W., 58 

Tibet. 577-78, 580, 582-84, 588, 588n, 
589-90, 592-93, 597, 604, 658, 678 
Tibetan era, 579 
Tibetans. 258-59, 266, 533 
Tibeto-Burmans, 588 
Tlkkalivallam, 372 
Tikina, 592-96 
Tilabhattaka, 753 
Tildaisthanam, 342 
Timmipuram, 512-13 
71-mo-ri-na, 594n 
Tinnevalley, 346-47, 738 
Tlppera dist., 200-01 
Tippera grant, 606 
■nrabhukti, 774. 774n 
Tirhut, 502. 755-56 
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Tiritb^ka grant, 170n 
Tirodi C.P., IJS 
Tiruchchendur, S47 
Tiruchcheodur ins., 737 
Tirukkalukunram, 319 
Tiruldcoiylur, 405 

Tirumangai Alvar, 328, 332, 335, 337, 

444 

Tinununaippadi‘»«t^M^ 401 
Tirunaraiyur, 391 
Tirunavukkaxasu, 324 
Tirunedungulatn, 394 
Tiruppadiyaiii, 372 
Tiruppalanaiiij 405 
Tiruttani, 333 

Tiruvalangatju, 342, 388, 394, 406, 408 
Tiruvalangatlu plates of Bajendra Chola 
I. 343 

Tiruvanaikkaval, 391 
Tiruvara, 384 
Tiruvarur, 392 
Tiruvedi, 329 
Tiruvellam, 360, 372 
Tiruvorriyur, 340, 400 
Tiruvaykkelvi, 743 
Tisla, 587 

Tivaradeva, 159-60, 178 
Tivarkhed grant, 488-89 
Togadur (Dharmapuri in Salem district), 
346 

Togarchcdu plates, 432n 
Tokharistan, 232 
Tolkdppiyam, 313 

T(imara(s) (Tuars), 59n, 688, 694, 703- 

OS, 716 

Toodairoanad, 397 

To^^daimapdalatn, 313, 340-42, 370, 477, 
480. 522 

Tondainad> 315, 336, 342 
Toodaiyar. 315 

Toiicjar-adip-podi (Bhaktanghrireim), 393 
Toramiija, 89-90, 95-97, 103, 107, 110, 
183, 226-30, 233, 235, 525-26 
Torkhede plates, 457 
ToeaH, 216-17, 492-93 
To-Shl, 594n 

Trallcutakafs), 150-52, 363, 387, 730 
Traikutaka ins., 174, 740 
Tndlochana, 882 


Trailoliyaobandra, 709, 711 
TranokyamahadevI, 437 
Travaocore, 347 
Treyaim-Abara, 487 
Tribbuvana, 551, 557 
Tribliuvana-inaliaclevi, 493-94, 766 
Txibtmvanapaia, 660 
TVibbuvaoapida, 555 
Tiicbinopoly, 313, 323-24, 328, 337, 345, 
347, 393, 395, 404, 408, 431 
Tirigami, 540 
Tngarta, 526, 542 
Tdkaiinga, 379. 465. 490-91 
Trikamala (Maharaja), 62 
XriKotihanta, 525 
Trikotiivara (irikuttesvara), 178n 
Trikuta-Malayadhipati, 178n, 179 
Tiilolwara, 103 
THloya-pa^nalli, 104 
Tripathi, R. S., 183, 187 
Tripuri, 162, 490, 634, 706, 711-12, 723 
Trisrota, 587 
Trivara, 166, 502 

Tsao-ku-ta (Tsaukuta, Tsao-li), 560, 560n, 
562 

Tsakdar, 533 

Tsiang-shi-jin (or Jin), 591 

Tu-fan (Tibet), 591-92, 594n 

Tuhfat-td-Kirdm, 566 

Tui^aras (Tukharas), 257, 273, 532 

Tukharistan, 689 

Tulu, 314 

Tu-la-pa, 530 

Tuluva, 378 

Tiunaln Stone, 108 

Tumkur, 355, 382 

Tunanalagudetn, 168, 177, 179 

Ttmdaka, 334 

Tunga, 441, 494, 506, 551, 676 
Tungabhadra, 128, 133, 322, 338, 363, 
386, 454 
Tuni, 40 
Tufijiha, 525 
Tuppadere, 740 
Tu-pu-ho-!o, 592n 
Turaeapftti Vaball, 712 
Tunntnara-oisluii^a, 368 
Tuni8lika(B), 574, 624, 632, 693, 708-09. 
726 
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Tufushhadatfi^, 768n 

Turvasu, 351 
Tusam hill ins., 782 
Tusharas, 45 
Tuthika, 743 
Tyagadhenu, 514 
Tyagasiibha, 586-87 

UbaiduUah, 568 
Ubhaya-Khinjalimancjala, 499 
Uchahara (Unchahra), 84 
Uchchakalpa, 38, 84-86, 141, 145-48, 
763, 766 

Udabha^cja, 726-27 

Udapur, 699-701 

Udaipur, })rasasti, 721-22 

Udai)^gu4i, 408 

Udaya, 399 

Udaya IV, 398 

Udayachandra, 331-33, 337 

Udayadeva, 578-79 

Udayaditya, 511 

Udayagiri, 495, 513 

Udayagiri cave ins., 44, 52, 108 

Udayakheti, 511 

Udayainana, 215-16, 

Udayana, 158, 175, 297, 331 
Udayasundankatha, 219, 656 
Udayaraja, 551 

Udayendiram, 318, 331, 333, 341, 352, 
358, 307, 369, 376, 466 
Udichi-desa (Udichya). 595-96, 702-03 
Udichlpatba, 596t]i 
Uditaditya, 235 
Udra (Odra), 605 
Udradga, 763 
Udyana, 569, 562 
Ugra, 340-50 
Ugra^da 328 
Ugrasoaa, 40, 317 
Ugrodaya, 355 

Ujjayini, 34, 54-56, 67, 149, 153, 197, 
210, 222-23, 229, 257, 283, 314, 351. 
448-44, 484, 615, 617n. 620, 635, 041, 
646. 725, 726 
Ujjayinr-Bhujafigas, 362 
UkaO Sakiii, 569n 
Uktijya, I31 


Ulapiliimaugalain, 350 

Ukbala, 330^ 356 

Ullabha, 713 

Umar, 567 

Umar 11, 571 

Uma-vannan, 170-171 

Umayyids, 565, 573 

Umveka, 302-03 

Una grant, 636, 684, 684n 

UnmaUakesaiin (Sivakara I), 492, 511 

Unmattasiiiiha, 492, 495 

Unmattavauti, 5-i7-48. 536 

Upadhyaya, 782 

Upadravakaririab, 775 

Upa-gupta, 4-5, 101, 181, 191 

Upanayana, 741 

Upanishads, 271 

Uparika, 752-53, 755-56, 762-63, 772. 
774 

Upatissa I, 280 

Upendra, 101, 373, 719-20, 726 

Uppa, 537, 539, 556 

Ur, 735-36 

Uraiyur, 392-94, 734 

Ural, 224 

Uiar, 737, 741 

Uraia, 540 

Un'apa, 520 

Uruvapalli grant, 733 

Urvaii, 297 

Ushavadata, 779 

Uthman, 567 

Utkala, 159, 204, 492-93, 658, 661-62, 
666, 669. 674 
utkhetayita, 765 
Uipala (Mufjja), 538, 723-24 
Utpala dynasty, 547, 552, 556, 727, 776 
Utpala minister, 552-53, 556 
Utpalaka, 537-38 
Utaplapida, 538-39, 555 
U^palapura, 538 
UHatna Chola, 408-09 
Uttamasili, 403 
Uttamasidiha, 492 
Uttaradela, 348 
Uttaiak'ge, 361 
Uttaramerur ins., 403, 735-37 
Uttarlpatha, 228, 243, 277, 534. -594, 
596, 596n. 656-57, 604, 703 
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UttarSpatha-svamio, 656 
Uttara Pradesh, 13. 16, 21, 28'26, 09, 
120, 125-26, 182. 188-80, 105, 242 
Uttarapuratfa, 467 
Uttara-Rurmcharita, 138d 
Uttara-Tosali, 216, 496 

Vachaspah Misra, 303 
Vachchhami, 142 
Vadaja, 723 

Vadnagar, 210, 222, 686, 697, 697n 
Vadnagar Prasati, 687 
Vaduga, 813*14 
Vadugavali, 373 
Vadugavali-merku, 473 
Vaidumba Bhuvana Trinebra, 387 
Vaidumba Pallo-arasa, 374 
Va|^, 720, 722, 726 
Vaghti, 148 
Vahlikas. 55-56 
Vahram, 116, 118 
Vahram HI. 118 
V&hukadhavala, 624, 626 
Vaidumbas, 307, 400 
Vaidtuabavrtlu, 389 
Valdya, C.V., 181 
Valdyanatha, 712 
iTaidyanSdia temple, 600, 710 
Valdyanatha temple ins., 601 
Vaifayand, 415 
Vaijayan^ (Banavasi), 365-66 
VaikuQtha, 315, 716 
Vaikunthaperumil, 330, 337 
Vaillabhatta, 629, 770 
Vainya-gupta, 87-90, 109, 200-02, 752 
781n, 782 
Vairagaktaka, 301 

(Vajrata) Vajrasiibha II, 713, 720-21 
Vailaldui, 738 

VaiiaK, 12, 64-65, 68, 283, 755, 756 
Vai^ashika, 303-04 
VaisasUkaa, 271 

Vaishpava, 58, 337, 391, 393, 416. 758, 

784 

Vaiah^ava (cave temple), 53, 58 
Vaiskpavism, 321-22, 393, 509 
Vaifya, 4. 257, 702 
Vidj^-Tlilkuri (N. Arc(H), 256 
Vaivasvata, 180 


Vdjapeya, 131-32, 141, 744 
Vajimehas, 132 
Vajrabhala-Satyasraya, 610 
Vajradaman, 647, 647n, 717 
Vajradatta, 207 
Vajriditya, 533, 535 
Vajraditya-Bappiyaka, 555 
Vajrahasta, 509 

Vajrahasta Aniyahkabhuna, 509 

Vajrata, 704-05, (see VaiHsimha 11) 

Vajrayudha, 536 

Vajri^Jdevi, 241 

Vakata, 129 

Vikataka ins., 740 

Vakataka(s), 2, 6, 7, 9, 30, 33, 38-39, 
41, 59-61, 63. 84. 87, 90, 120-21, 126, 
128-38, 140-42, 144-45, 156, 181-62, 
166, 171, 178-79, 730, 760 
Val^taka records, 77, 79, 85, 146-48, 
152-53, 161 
Vakataka Vartnan, 364 
Vakataka Vindhyaiakti of the Basiin 
brands, 364 
Vakhtang, 688 
Vakpala, 660, 671-72, 772n 
Vakpati, 666, 714, 721. 723 
Vakpati 11, 719 

Vakpatiraja, 594-96, 595n, 596, 599, 646, 
694, 690, 719 

Vakranghri (see Sangramadeva) 
Vakroktijlvita, 143 
Vakulamahadevi, 494 
Vakyapadiya, 301, 305 
Valabhi, 82, 86, 96, 102, 197, 200, 219, 
223. 607-09, 681, 697 
Valabhi grants, 83, 96 
Valabhipura, 219-21 
Valahika, 270 
Valanadu, 741 
Valkfaa, 62. 148 
Valkha (dty), 62 
VaUabha, 348, 413, 665, 742-43 
Vallabha-aifiyar, 460 
Vallabharfija, 632, 708, 707, 710 
Vallabhe^vara, 413 
Vallablddurjaya, SS4 
ValSla. 399, 859. 875. 466 
VaXam^ 892 
Vallavafayar, 408 
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VaDamiladinae, 402 
Vallimalai, 360 
Vaman^ 32, 97, 536 
Vamana (rhetorician), 32 
Vamanasthall, 220 

Va 3 Sisavali(s), 210-14, 251, 579, 581-83 
Vaoainala, 587-88, 775, 775n 
Vanaraja, 686 
Vanavan, 343 

Vanavanamahadevi, 398, 407 
Vanavasi, 146, 153 
Vanga, 415, 455, 461 
Vahga(s), 594, 596, 601ii, 604-07, 613, 
623, 632, 657, 674, 678-79, 708-09, 720 
Vanga country (N'ahgcshu), 55, 57-58, 
195, 200-05 

VahgiJa, 200, 677, 679, 711 
Varigeshu, 55 
Vafiijulvaka, 499 
Vadi^avali ins., 219 
Vantipur, 541 
Vapata, 742 
Vappayatija, 719 
Vappuka, 696n 
Vapyata, 651 
Vari()(}a, 496 
Varadeva, 585 
Varagu^a, 345 
Varagu^a I, 337, 349 
Vasulcula, 229 

Varagu^a Maharaja II, 349, 359, 737 
Varagu^iamangalam, 737 
Varaha, 161. 324, 682-83, 783 
Varlhabhumi, 501 
Varahadasa I, 221 
Varahadasa II, 221 
Varihadeva, 144-45 
Varahakshetra, 549 
Varihatnihira, 306-10 
Varahsiihha, 699 
Varaka-moo^ola, 202 
Vararuchi, 304 
Vardhamana, 683, 685-80 
Vaxdhamana-Mukri, 2(^, 677, 762 
Vardhaminakoti, 266 
Vicdluinanapura, 619-20, 679, 685 
Vurendra, 8, 204, 637, 0® 


Van. 735 

Variya, 736-37 

Vannalata, 610 

Vannan, 56, 95 

Varpata, 548. 556 

Vaimans, 159, 189, 199 

Vanjins, 272 

Varshagaijya, 302 

Vartta, 766-67 

Varttika, 304 

Vanina, 34-35, 281, 749 

Varunika (niodeni Deo-Baranark), 185-86 

Vasubandhukosa, 272 

Vasantadeva, 213-14, 767 

Vasantagadh ins., 610 

Vasantaseiui, 295 

Vasata, 159-60 

Vasishka, 748n 

Vasishthi, 170-71 

Vasistha, 170, 496. 719 

VasisthTputa, 421 

Vasithiputa Khaihda-chaliki-retnmanaka, 
411 

Vasisfhiputra Chamtamula, 714 
Vasistha-siddhanta, 308 
Vasubandhu, 32, 55, 60, 97 
Vasudatta, 782 

Vasudeva, 690, 692, 892n, 782-84 
Vasudeva II, 111 
Vatakarasthana, 610 
Vatanagara-bboga, 222 
Vatapi (BadamT). 280, 326, 328, 334-35, 
413-14, 424, 426 
Vatapikojida, 325 
VatSB, 624 
Vatsabbat(i, 294 
Vatsadiman, 61J 
VatsadevT, 579-80, 601 
Vatsa-gotra, 692 

Vatsagulma, 134, 141-42, 144-45, 153, 
173, 780 

Vatsaraja, 450, 622 
Valsaraja, CSiahamana, 778 
Vatsaraja (Rajjahastin), 619-22, 625, 628, 
631, 635, 653-54, 854n. 657, 893, 702 
Vitsylyana, 142-43, 147, 203, 303 
Viyalur, 320 
Vayilkelpar, 743 
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Viyyj, 291 

Vayupurona, 1, 13, 132, 147 
Vayurakshita, 77 
Veda, 238, 340, 345, 396, 736 
Vedanga Jyotisha, 306 
Vedanta, 302 
Vedic, 279 
Vednagar, 284 
Vedner, 222 

Vega Varisha, 574, 624, 893 
Vcgavatl, 332 
Vegi, 24, 40 
V61 of Vilandai, 392 
Velaikkarar, 747 
Velto, 341 

Valerian (Ronmn emperor), 206 
Vellalar, 735 
VeUaju, 394 
Velldri, 370 
Vellur, 346, 398 
Velur, 130 
Vcllura, 130 ' 

Velvikudi, 343, 345 
V^lvikudi grant, 320 
Veubbil, 332, 338 
Vemulavada, 379-80, 456, 465, 469, 471, 
520 

Veraulavacjia line of Chalukyas, 379 
Veijbal, 345-47, 665 
Velvikudi grant, 664 
Vmiulavada, 378-81 
Ve^ad, 34P7 

Vefigi, 40, 163-64, 168, 178, 221, 379, 
385-89, 447, 449-51, 453, 464-65, 467, 
469, 471, 473, 478, 480, 518, 521-22, 
874, 746 

Vengi C3Mlulcya, 523 
VengiinaQ(j[ala> 447 
V^gi-Pishtapura, 507 
Vessa^, 407 
Vetalas, 47 
Vetravarman, 751 
Vetti. 740 

Veturpilaiyam, 318-19, 393 
Vibhramatunga, 497-98 
Vibhuraja, 154, 175 
VichSra^epii 686 

Vidaibha, 147, 149, 622-23, 628, 760 


Vidarbha districts, 128-29, 131-33, 135- 
38. 141-46, 153-54, 156, 161, 166-87, 
179 

Vidarbbi-rlti, 142 
Viddhasalabhanjika, 711 
Videlvidugu Vikramaditya Chaturvedi- 
mangalam, 372 

Vidifa, 42. 51, 53, 128-29, 132, 146, 
222-23 

Vidyadhara, 372 
Vidyasthana, 340 
Vigrahaplla, 671-73, 675, 696 
Vigrahapala II, 676, 676n, 677. 679, 718 
Vigrahaiija, 551, 693, 703, 705 
Vigraharaja II, 692, 695, 778 
Vigrahastambha, 585-88 
VihSra, 273 
Vijamba, 706-07 
Viaya, 585, 666-67 
Vijayab^u, 376 
Vijayabhatta, 426 
Vijayadifya, 594n, 601n 
Vijayaditya I, (796-835), 370, 447, 472. 
515 

Vijayaditya II, 374, 623 
Vijayaditya II, Prabhumeru, 369 
Vijayaditya III, Pugalvippavargapcjai 
369, 375-76, 400, 465, 509, 516-17 
Vijayiditya IV, 518-20 
Vijayaditya V, 519 
Mjayaditya Vanna, 514 
Vijaya Ifvara-vartnan, 342 
Vijayalaya, 340, 393-95, 519 
Vijayllaya Chola VIra, 394 
Vijayalaya Chdadeva, 394 
VijayamahadevT, 504, 515 
Vijayanagara, 832 

Vijayap^a, 644-45, 647, 689-90, 717 

Vijayapura, 169 

Vijaya&kti (Vijjaka), 714 

Vijayasena, 87, 201-02, 752 

Vijayasiddbi, 514 

Vijayavada, 513 

Vijaya-vannan, 340 

Vijayelvara, 434 

Vijigjsbu, 732 

VijSSnavati, 208 
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VijnapU, 743 
\ iKanapatava, 350 
Vikiiata, 683 
ViKki Aio^a, 397, 400 
Vikrama, 409 
Vikrama Lhola, 394 
Vikxamaditya I. 468, 488, 514, 743-44 
Vikramaditya II, 330, 334, 356, 375-76, 
383, 400, 435-36, 443, 471, 519, 520 
Vikramadilya III, Vijayabahu, 

369. 376 

Vikramaditya Chocla, 383 
Vikramaditya Kaldhastambha, 504 
(Sri) Vikramab. 34 
Vikramakesazi, 406 
Vikrama iola-marayar, 409 
Vikramaditya, 34, 48, 54-55, 60-62, 72, 
75, 80. 97, 139, 555, 738 
Vikramaditya Kali India Bru,iaraja, 368 
Vikramaditya Jayameru Ranavidvadhara, 
(850-95), 369, 375 
Vikramaditya 11, 519 
Vikrama era. 182, 187, 579, 582, 601 n, 
611, 722 

Vikramahendra, 165, 172 
Vikrama Saiiivat, 34, 211 
Vikramendra I, 165 
Vikramasena, 152, 175 
Vikramendra-bhattarika, 179 
Vikramendra-vaiman, 165, 167-68, 179 
Vikramaditya, 229, 283, 296, 304-05, 
334-35, 369, 373, 423, 425-32, 434, 

438, 517, 526-27, 529 
Vikxmaditya IV, CShalukya, 712 
l^kramaditya V, 723 • 

Vikramaditya of Ujjain, 257, 292 
Vikramaditya Perbaoadhiraja, 383 
Vikramapura,- 631, 709, 711 
Vikiamarka, 683, 686 
Vikrama^ila (vihara), 660, 671 
Viloramendra-vannan, I, 179 
Vikramendra-varman, 11, 168, 179 
VikramonaSiya, 297 
Vikrinta, 470 

Vflande, 328, 335-36, S56 
Vilasatiiji^ 162 
ViliBam, 347-48 
ViUava, SS2 
Vilvala, 332 


Viroaladitya, 523 
Vinapo^igal, 434 

Vinayaditya, 328, 330, 344, 358. 378- 
79, 432-34, 509-10, 517, 535, 537, 

601n 

Viaayaditya of Kalinga, 527 
VinayaKapala I, 638-40, 642u, 644 
Vinayakapala 11, 644-45 
rmaymiiHisiliapaka, 751 
I iiuiijaL-tinchrluvj(t, 321 
Vindhvakas, 130 
Vindhya hills, 129 
Vindhijantipaii, 694 
Vindhyakas, 130 

Vindhyas, 13, 28, 182-83, 595ii. 597, 
638, 661, 664, 666, 714. 730, 761 
Vindbyaiaicti, 128, 130-31 
VindhyaJakti II. 130, 143, 173 
Vindhyasena, 143, 145, 153 
Vindhyavasinl, 594 
Vindhyas. 249, 455, 479, 502 
Vindhyan, 271 
Vindhyavasin, 302 
Vingavalli, 459, 517, 519 
Viphukada, 130 
Vioitapura, 491 
Vanik PSp<jl>» 500 
Vinimtunga, 505, 506 
Vippappam, 743 
Vinukopda (fort), 165 
VipSia, 59 
VIrls, 501 
V&a dioda, 400 
Vitachola, 466 

VirachudSmanT, 369, 374, 456, J58, 515 
Vlracholapuram, 395, 405 
Vurabhadra, 496, 497 
Viradeva, 547-48, 556, 596n 
VJraja, 492, 518 
Viranarayana, 396, 457, 482 
Viranarayapa-chaturvedimarigalarn, 408 
VTra nirvapa, 103 

VIra Papdya (Aditya II), 402, 406, 40'' 

Vuara|endra, 342. 395 

V&asena, 52, 63-64, 752 

VTrasiihha, 510 

Vuajolivam, 407 

V7ra(tSne^ra, 329 

VHravarman, 318, 353-54, 375, 400 
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Viroohaiut, 510 
Virupilcdba, 452 
ViruparSja, 162 
Vilakbadatte. 49. aOO-SX 
Vilikbulm, 47, 49 
VilktcbavannaD, 170-71, 177 
Visha^ha, 685 
Vish&khapattanam, 512 
Vtehaya, 741, 753. 763-65 
Vishaya-kanujia, 775 

vishaya-mahatUira. 679, 741, 762, 766, 

774-75, 778 

vishayapati, 752, 754, 763-64, 772, 774 
cishaya-vyavaharin. 774 

Vishmaglri, 511 

Vishflu, 5, 32, 55, 58, 70, 76, 99. 103. 
134, 141, 151, 159-60, 162, 322, 337, 
339, 345-47, 352, 393, 509, 533, 604, 
703-04, 712, 729, 781-84 
Visluiiu at BSdaini, 416 
Vishqu in K56jivapp^rur, 347 
Vishoudasa, 377 
VishQudhvaja, 58 

Vishnugopa, 24, 40, 317, 320, 354 
Vishnugopa II, 319 
Vishijugopa 11 of Kafichi, 318-20 
Vishijugopa-vartnan I, 319 
Vishnugopa 11 of Ktinchi, 318-20 
Vishi)ug<^a-vannan 11 (Chera), 500, 
525 

Vishnu-giipta, 78, 80, 87, 97-90, 101-02, 

109, 577, 577n 
Vish^ugupta I of Kanchi, 318 
Vishnugupta Cliandraditya, 102 
Vishnulcundin. 145-47, 152-53, 159, 165- 
69, 172, 177-79, 512, 730, 744 
Vishi^upada, 56 
VishoupSda hill, 55-56, 59 
Vithnu-PurSrui, 4, 13, 129, 161 
Vish^oiraia, 333 
Vislu^urakshita, 756 
Vishpulama, SOO 
Vishnu temple, 550, 712, 716 
Vishnuvardhana, 93-94, 168, 178, 323, 
334, 418-20, 511-13, 515-17, 525 
Vishpuvanfliana I, 512 
Vishnuvardhana II, 513 
Vishnuvardhana IV, 451, 516 
Vlshnp-Varpian, 349, 365, 366 


Vishnu-vTiddha, 131 
Viiruta. 146 
Viirutadiarita, 146, 178 
VUviniHa. 719 

ViivliDltni Svami (Maharaja ^ri), 62 

VilvgMna. 117 

VUvavamaD. 67, 68, 110, 783, 783n 
Vitariga. 261 
Vitara^ jayabhata I, 239 
Vitasta, 533 

Vithi, 753, 702, 766, 774 
vishayadhikarana, 754, 766 
vimhapaiak, 310 
Vizagapatam, 40-41, 140, 171 
Vizagapatam dist., 161 
Vokkana, 183 
Volga, 224 
Voppaka, 611 
V’ratya, 11 
Vrishadeva, 211-12 
Vrittlya, 767 
Vyaghra, 84 
V'yaghraketu, 249 
yyaghradeva, 38-39, 141, 145 
Vyaghramukha, 235, 609 
Vyaghramusha, 235 
Vyaghiaraja, 157, 161 
Vyaghratati-manrffl/o, 774n 
Vyakaraxiasutras, 305 
Vyaparins, 762 
Vyaghraraja, 38-39, 42 
Vyaghrasena, 151-152 

Vyisa, 713 
Vyavahaxika, 775 
Vyavaharins, 762, 765, 770 
ryacasthai, 736 

Wadgaon cp., 173 
Wairagaih, 160n 
Wakhan, 183 
Wala, 219 
VValid, 568. 571 
Walter Elliot, 409 
Wanesa, 487 

Wang Hiuan-tse. 252, 256. 260, .578, 

589, 591-92, 592n, 604n 
Wani-Dindori ep,, 62l 
Wardha, 133n, 138, 106 
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Waidha grant. 137 
Watten, T., 210n, 274n, 278 
Warir, 720 

Wei-shu (Annals of the Wei dynasty), 
114 

Western Andhra. 385 
West Bengal. 402 
Weston QiSlukya, 409, 480 
Western Deccan, 483, 515 
Western Gangas, 351, 386, 400, 456 
Western HInialayas, 236 
Western India, 485 
West Kongu, 346 
Western Kshatrapas, 421 
Western Madhya Pradesh, 429 
White Huns, 224, 688-89 
waiiana III, 11 

Winternitz. Maurice, 14n, 47n, 49i) 

Wu-G!lia, 495 
Wular Lake, 537 

Yadavavadtsa, 335, 463 
YSdavafs). 119, 457, 485 
Yadu (Yadavas), 655-56 
Yajfia-varman, 181 
Yaina-Sri, 312 

Ydinavalkya-smnti. 285, 290 

YajOavad, 208 
Yakkeri, 250 
Yaksha, 779-80 
Yakshadara, 539 
Yakshadasa, 685 
YakSb, 565 
Yatna, 34-35, 180. 281 
Yamaearta, ^5-06 
Yamagarta-mendfl/fl, 505 
Vamlni, 718 

Yanimii (Jumng), 17, 23n, 82, 86, 265, 
438, 441, 449, 451, 465. 470, 645, 653. 
6.58. 715-17, 719 
Yapnarungalak-kSrigai, 321 

Yalaskaradeva, 547-48, 556, 716, 776, 

777n 

Yasto, 533 

Yaiodaman II, 118, 120 
Yaiodev!. 5B8n 
Ya^odhan, 550 
Ya^odhani Carita, 380 


Yak>dhamian (Vishijnvardhana), 90, 92- 
97, 103, 107, 185, 210, 230-31, 233, 

294. 761 

Yaiomatidevi, 241-43 
YasastUaka Cl\ampu. 380 
Yalovannan, 198, 433, 532, 573, 580, 

593-94. 594n, 595, 595n, 596-97, 597n. 
598, 598n. 599, eOln. 602, 604, 606, 
642n. 677, 710, 71.5-17, 722 
Valovannapura, 596 
Yathlsukha, 498 
Vatra, 583-84 

Yaudheya{s), 2, 23, 23n. 13, 105, 114. 
123-24. 220, 757 
Yaugas, 303 
Yavanafs), 45, 573, 656 
VaySti, 351, 491, 509 
Vayati Mahasivagupta I. 491 
Vayatinagara, 491 
I’arid, 564 
Velagandal, 130 
YellaroafichiH, 41, 171 
Vendipalli, 40 
Veradaranuru, 482 
Verayamma, 456 
Yerraya, 460 

Ye-tha (Hepthalites, White Huns), 224. 
528 

Yoga, 303, 782 
Yogarija, 086, 721, 722 
Yogaydtra, 310 
Yoglm-tantra, 21 On 

Yuddhamalla, 379, 471, 478, 517-18, 
520 

Yuddhamalla I, 379, 471, 519 

Yuddhamalla 11, .380, 473, 478, 519- 

21 

Vudhishthira II, .5.5-1 
YUe-<dii, 2£4 
Yukta (Yuti), 752 
Yuoamaharajo Vishiju-Gopavarman 
(Urvapalh, Nedungai^ya), 318 
Veradaranuru, 482 
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Vuvaraja, 316, 335, 498, 539, 551, 576- Yuvaraja Srajairaja Siladitja, 435 
77, 6W, 673, 673n, 684, 738, 746, Zabul (or Zabulistan, Zaulistan), 561* 

750 64, 5e4n, 565-66, 727, 728 

Yuvaraja I. 472, 677, 707, 709-11, 716, 

777 Zihri. 5670 

Yuvaraja II, 7J2, 723 Zntt (Jaths), 573 
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Abbasid, 1365-66 

Abbasid Caliph Mansur, 1365 

Abbotabad, 816 

Hbhanga, 1190, 1255 

Abhaya, 921, 1090 

Abhayakaragupta, 844 

Abhayamudrd, 901, 921, 923-25, 1182 

AhHdhdnacHntamani, 936-37 

Abhayanandin, 1017 

Abhidhdnaratmmala, 1017 

Abhidhartna, 1261 

AbhidharmakoSa, 834-35, 843, 851 

Abhidharmasamuchchaya, 851 

AbhidhdvritHmdtTikd, 1020 

AbhiiHaTui-Sakuntalam, 961 

Abhimanyu, 1404 

Abbinanda, 1003 

Abfdmmbhdrati, 1018 

Abbinavagupta, 1003, 1007, 1018, 1020, 

1025-26 
Abhiraja, 1331 
Xbhm (speech), 995-96 
Abhisamayalankara, 845, 851 
Abbisheka-Lakshml, 890, 932 
Abhoga-Samskdmviie^a, 1269 
Abiasa, 12^^ 

Abu-al-AIc-Ma-Orri, 1367 
Abu-AI Hasan, 1364 
Abu-Ali-Abmad, 1364 
Abu Bakr bin Muhammad, 1364 
Abu-Ishak Ibrahim, 1364 
Abu Ma’shar, 9^ 

Abul Atahiya, 1366 

Abul K^m Ubaidullah bin Abdullah. 

1364 

Abu Zaid Haasan Sftaj, 1364 
6—0 6 


Abu Zaid, 983, 987 
Abu Zayd Hasan, 1296 
Achdranga, 826 

Acharya, 782, 792, 797, 814, 823, 830 

Acharya. G. V., 1391 

Acharyas, 938 

Acharya Santideva, 845 

Achchan, 1066 

Achchhupta, 939 

‘Achcho*, 1009 

A-ehe-li-yi (Ascharyavihara), 1345 
Achardk-Kovai (Achdrakkovat), 1049, 
1065, 1083 
Achyu, 1384 
Achyuta, 1384 
Adangddu, 1037 
Adangottalan, 1037 
A4haka, 974 
A4havdpa, 973-74 
Adhikdras, 1037 
Adhi^hdm, 1146 
A4hva, 998 
Adi-Buddha, 929-30 
Adigaman, 1087 

Adigaman Neduman Afiji, 1033 
Adigrantha, 998 
Adlpurdija, 1010 , 1028 
Adiravadigal, 1061 
Adisayan, 1072 
Aditi, 882-87 
Adinatha, 934, 938 
Adi Frajfia, 929 

Aditya, 815, 837, 882, 907, 1051, 1166, 
1234 

Aditya-griha, 882 
Adil^sena, 790, 816, 842 
Adity«vaifi4a, 1317 
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Adi-ula (Adiy-ula), 1000 
Advaita, 1003, 1013-16 
Adivarldia Cave, 895, 1390 
Advayavajramrrtgroha, 931 
Advarkunallt^, 1079, 1082-83 
Afghanistan, 970, 1394, 1398, 1405, 1427 
'Agalakkavi', 1089 
Agama-dambara, 1007, 1012 
Agatnanusari, 805 

Agamas, 780, 792, 802, 826, 874, 1344 

Agastya, 911, 1036-37 

Agastyiiivara, 1234, 1230 

Agathocles, 862, 870 

AgU, 1084 

Agni, 807 

Agni, 904-05, 1199 

Agnidesa, 1338 (Chinese Yenki) 

Agnimitra, 904 

Agrahara, 795-96, 984, 988 

Aguru, 1288 

Ahdlak ab-Nafuiuh, 1364 [Precious bags 
of travelling provisions (name of a 
book)] 

Ahalya, 1034, 1187, 1281 
Aham, 1039, 1050, 1053 
•Aham’, 1039, 1060-62, 1077 
Ahananuru, 1030, 1032-33, 1051, 1086 
Ahappond, 10}7-48, 1072 
Ahappuram, 1033 
AhatHmi. 1630-31, 1039 
Ahattinai-iyal, 1039 
Ahamh, 1062, 1074 
Ahichchhatra or Ahicchatra, 847, 876, 

892, 925, 1195-96 
Ahichchhatra Buddha, 925 
Afhole, 786, 819, 832, 864, 901, 1102, 
1109-10, 1112, 1139, 1157, 1219-25, 
1227, 1229, 1237-43 
Ai-JChanum, 862, 870 
Aindii)aiy-eJuj)adu. 1050 
Ainguruniiru, 1030-31 
AinHmiy-aimbadH, 1650 
Aintjini-kappivam, 1089 
Airlauggk, 13(^ 

Afa-Ekapada, 907 
Aiaigarh, 1100 

Afanta, 634, 910, 917, 927-28, 902-96, 
1009, 1098-101, 12IM6, I2ST-88 


1242-43, 1245, 1251, 1258-60, 1262-03, 
1265-77, 1279-81, 1283-84 
Ajatasatru, 918, 1203 
Aji Saka, 1299 
Ajita-sdnti-stava, 1028 
Ajitanatha, 937 
Ajitasena, 830 
Afiva, 1037 
Ajivikas, 796 

Akaianka, 825, 827, 1011 
Akalankdshataka, 1011 
Aka^avapra, 824, 832 
Akhydta, 1038 
Akhydyikd, 1007 
Akota, 932, 937 
Aksha, 906 
Akshamald, 900 
AkshapaUda, 966 
Akshasutra, 904, 914 
A-kshata^yoni, 955 
Akshayanwl, 967 
Akshepa, 1018 
Akshobhya, 930-32 
AJakshmT, 892 
Alaml)iLsha, 910 

Alampur, 1220, 1225, 1226, 1227 
Ahrtkdra, 1019, 1024 
Alankaram, 1050 
Alaric, T.36I 
Alaui, 1329 
Alauirashtra, 1329-30 
al-Bahragan, 1364 
al-Basrah, 1367 

Alberuni (Al-biruni), 950, 960, 965, 999, 
1022-23, 1066, 1291, 1296, 1404, 1406 
Alexander, 858 
Alexander Sevenis, 1362 
Alexandria, 1363 
Ali-nadu, 1068 
Al-Fazari, 1360 

Alf Ijiylah %m Laylah —^A Thousand 

and One Nights, 1367 
Al-IIallaf, 1306 
A-li, 1344 

Ali-Bia-Husain, 1364 
Al-Irab, IS07 
Al-Tachivari, 1367 
Al-IOiatt, 1364 
Al-Khwaiizml, 1368 
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Allahabad. 781, 1107, 1186. 1372, 1420, 
1427 

Allahabad prasasH, 1095, 1420 
AUdkhal, 1034 
Allan, J., 1371, 1374 
Al-Ma’airi, 1367 
Al-Maneur, 1366 
Al'Masudi, 1364 
Almora, 1140 

Alvara, 791-92, 805, 822, 1063-66, 

1068-69, 1071, 1085 
Al-Wahid, 1367 
Alwaye, 1014 

Amakkas, 1112, 1115, 1117, 1124, 

1128-30, 1132-33, 1138, 1143-51, 1154, 

1158-60, 1164-65, 1227 

Amaknadi-piran, 1064 
Amaksavaka, 1128 

Amakka-sik, 1122, 1127, 1130, 1137, 
1143-44, 1152, 1158, 1160, 1164-86 
Amara, 961 
Amaraja, 824 

Amarakosa, 991, 1024, 1048 
Amaravat! (or Amravati), 908, 910, 915- 
17, 926, 992, 1175, 1178-79, 1271, 

1313, 1389, 1393 
Amarkantak, 1147 
Armrusaiaka, 1004 
Ambar, 1090 
Ambam, 1152 
Ambashthas, 947 
Amhdvadal, 1034 
Ambika, 806, 915, 939 
Amotarangam, 1038 
AmirtapaU, 1080 
4tnitabha, 930 
Amnia 11, 821 
Amoghavajra, 1350 
Amoghavarsha, 1017, 1022 
Amoghavarsha I, 819, 829, 1010, 1022, 
1228 

Amoghai^ritH, 1017 

Amrita Cave(s) (at Udayagiri), l'095-96 

AmritamaU, 1086 

Amrita-bhanda, 928 

Amoghasiddhi, 932 

Amritodana, 1350 

Amli, 1127-28 

AnogoiatHiifiiii, 1029 


Anahilla-pada, 824 
Ai.iahillapixr, 824 
Anajhara, 1193 
Anal, 1034 
Anamayastotra, 1005 
Anaada, 921 
Anandagiri, 812 
Anandchandra, 1335-36 
Anandapala, 1406 
Anandpur, 847 

Anandavardhana, 962, 1002-4, 1019-20, 
1026-27 

Anaiigaharsha-Mayiiraja, 1006 
Ananta, 840, 1196, 1239-40, 1251 
Anantasaja, 895, 1187 
Anantasvamin, 784 
Anantavarman, 784, 795, 809 
Ananta Vasudeva, 1148 
Anantavirya, 827 
Anargharaghava, 1006 
Anastasisus, 1381 
Anbil Plates, 1070 
Andal, 1065, 1069-70 
Andhaka, 1246 
Andhakasnra-Vadha, 1243 
Andhakasuravadha-murti, 881, 1248 
Andhra (or Andhra Pradesh), 821, 892, 
1106. 1217, 1224, 1230, 1248, 1252, 
1361 

Anekdrtfuidhvani-mafiian, 1017 
Anekdrthasamurhchaya, 1017 
Ariga, 826, 988. 1142 
Anea-Sikharas. 1146, 1162, 1166 
Angkor, 1323-24 
Angber Thom, 1325, 1328 
anikoladaiva-am, 10.55 
Anlnditapura. 1323-24 
Aniniddha, 7887-89, 862, 866-87 
'^niu-iml, 109 
Anialimiidra. 924 
Afijnnake^, 1089 
Anjaneya, 1025 
An-mo-lo-Po, 842 

Annam, 7, 1287, 1292, 1295, 1307, 1310, 
1329, 1337, 1348 
Annapurpa, 880 
Anoushirwan, 1365 

Antadi (andadi), 1063-64, 1069, 1073-74, 
1090-9J 
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Antafypura, 965, 058 
Antarala, 1142-43, 1145, 1149, 1221-23, 
1225, 1228, 1233 
Antyajas, 950-981 
A^u, 803 

AnukramatjSs, 1000 
anulotna, 951-52 
Anumaratja, 963 
anupada, 1000 

Anuporaja Dhtra (VIra) naga, 1006 
Anuradhapur, 916, 1181 
Aniiraha-pagas, 1130, 1137 
anushfup, 1018 
dnvikshUd, 988 
Anyapadeia, 1004 
AnyokH, 1004 

Apabhradiia. 819, 828, 995-99, 1928-29 

Apaharavarmao, 1082 

Apanakas, 958 

Aparajita, 1008, 1018 

Aparanta, 978 

Apara&dla, 846, 848 

Xpastamba Dharma Sutra, 1049 

Apastamba Grihya Sutra, 1049 

Apastamba Srauta Sutra, 1000-01 

Aphsad, 790, 816, 1206 

Apoha, 1012 

Apollo, 922 

Apologoo, 1315 

Apollonius, 814 

Appar, 822, 1044, 1055-56, 1062, 1069 
Aprada, 967 
Apratigha, 1379, 1419 
apratirathah, 1372 

Apsaras, 907, 910, 1185, 1187, 1238, 

1288, 1283 
Apte, 1023 

Arab, 982, 985, 1289, 1291, 1295-96, 
1347, 1368-65, 1425 
Arabia, 1296, 1361, 1362 
Arabian, 1244 
Arabic, 1365, 1367, 1368 
Araian, 1331-32, 1335, 1386, 1389 
Aram, 1044 
ArSma, 1821 

Afar^hSram, 829, 1083 
Aniu^kttt^4uf^lya 1978 


Aroff mukkit 1068 
Arcadius, 1362 
Archakas, 987 
archdvatara, 1069 
Archipelago, 1296 
Arcot, 1217, 1231 
Ardhachandra, 906 
Ardha-khUa, 970 

Ardba-magadhT, 826, 995, 1027, 1036 
Ardha-mtuoidapa, 1146, 1217 
Ardhanarisvara, 809, 878, 912-13, 1207, 
1240, 1246 

Arddhaparyankasam, 1429 
Ardokhso, 1370, 1372-73, 1417-18, 1423- 
24 

Axhat, 938-39 
Arikesari, 1072 
Arinjay, 1412, 1434 
Arisil-kilar, 1087 

Arjuna, 806, SOT, 871-72, 879, 1229, 
1249-50, 1253 
Arjunacharita, 1003 
Arpudat tiruvandadi, 1057 
Airam bin al-Asbaj as-Sulami, 1364 
Arr^ippadai, 1045 
Arsha (marriage), 952 
‘Arshas’, 1063 
Artha, 1023 
Arthapati, 1387 

Arthaidstra (of Kautilya), 954, 966, 969, 
970, 974, 979, 1023, 1033, 1288 
Arulmari, 1968 
Anme, 885-86 
Anivandai, 1090 
Arya, 782, 796 
Aryabhafta, 961, 981, 1363 
Aryabhatta II, 1023 
Aryabhafiya, 961 
Aryadesa, 1317 
Aryadeva, 850 
Aiyama, 881-82 

Aryan, 806, 857, 873, 1343, 1345 
Aiy'andom, 994, 998 
Aryasan^ba, 1335 
Aryaslddhanta, 1023 
Aiyalura, 1009 
Arya-txnsa, 945 

Aryavarta, 895, 1002, 1095, 1124. 1162, 
1184, 1237, 1241. 1384-85 
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Axya^ti^ 935 
Anga, 1928 
Asahaya, 1002 
Asana, 1176 
Asanapata, 877 

Asanga, 827, 841-42, 851, 961, 1009-10, 
1017 

asava, 957 
a-samn}a, 951 
Ascharyachu4amat}i, 1007 
Aicharyamanjan, 1008 
Ashmolean Museum (Oxford), 909 
Ashta, 906 

Ashiabuyakaram, 1064 

Ash^grahas, 906 
ashtahhara, 1081 
ashta-mahd prdHhdrya, 918 

ashta-mahdsnchaUya~vandand, 1009 
ashta-mahd-sthdndsi, 918 

Ashtanga, 1022 

Aahtdngahridaya, 963, 1021, 1408 
Ashtdngo-Somgmha, 1021 
Ashtanga-yoga, 1090 
Asia, 1338 

Asiatic Society, 928 
Asita, 1261 

Aso dai tan Singam, 1069 
Asodai-yUam-singam, 1069 
Afoka, 915-16. 920, 1120, 1288-89 
Afokan dialects 996, 
dhamas, 951 
Asms, 1123 

Assam, 955, 977, 996, 998, 1191, 1347, 
1352 

osfadhAu, 1205 
Astika, 893 
Astina, 1299 
dsum (marriage), 952 
Asuras, 881, 94 

Asutosh museum, 906, 1191 
Aivaghoslia, 996. 1007, 1009 
Aivamedha, 781, 1372-73, 1378, 1418 
Afoolayana Smuta and Gfit^fa-sStms, 
1001 

Ajvathama, 1317 
AJvacaidyaka, 1022 
Ajvavaiman, 1306 
oM, 970 n 


Atharvana, 821 
AtharvaHras Vponishad, 898 
Atharva-Veda, 795, 809 
Atiia Dipankara, 1288 
Atman, 1013*15 
Atmdnuidsona, 1010 
Alflio-tatfoa-otoeka, 1012 

Atta-bhuya Karam 1068 
ami, 1050 
Attimabbe 820 
Atyantakama, 805 
Audumbaras (Tribe), 911 
Aurangabad, 927-28, 1216, 1238, 1242, 
1244, 1246, 1259 
auTOsa, 956 
Austric, 994, 996 
aooddna, 1086 
Auvai, 1091 
Auxumiles, 1361 
Avaivarttika-sangha, 845 
avaiyalmoli, 1038 

Avalokitesvara. 927-29. 931. 1205, 1266 
Avantesvara, 1168 

Avanti (or Avantipura), 867, KXX), 1168 
irnnS (Speech) 995 
Avantistmdari, 1005 
AvanHsundari Kathd, 982, 1008 
AvanGsvami, 1168 

AvanGvaiman, 971, 1003, 1008, 1386, 
1403 

Avaraiila, 987 
Avai^a-devata, 901 
Avaiyaka Churni, 932 
avataras, 1066 
AiHnayam, 1041 
Avvadigal-ka()avar-kan, 1058 
aya, 970n 
aydgafMfas, 083 
oyaka, 1106 

Ay Andiran, 1033 
Syata, 1123 
dyatdsra, 1123 

Ayodhya, 794, 834-35, 841, 651, 902, 
995. 

ayudha, 1128, 1239 
Ayuta 1389 
Axes n, 923 
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Babylonians, 1363, 1365 
Badraia, 1339, 1347 
Bada, 1127-30, 1133, 1135-38, 1140, 

1164 

BadamI, 786-88, 809, 832, 865, 869, 

870, 877, 912, 982, 987-89, 1102, 1112, 
1217, 1219-20, 1225-27, 1231, 1237- 

43, 1245, 1259, 1274-76, 1279, 1284. 

1410-11 

Badami Inscription of Vijayaditya’s time, 

988 

Badami Inscription of Matigalesa's time, 

989 

Badarinatha, 1164 
Badesvar, 1140 
Baddega, 1009 

Bagh, 834, 1094, 1096-98, 1100-01, 

1187, 1289 

Bagh caves, 1096, 1100-01 
Baghdad, 1366-67, 1404 
Baghelkhand, 1107 
Bahamanabad, 1399 
Bahliki 996 
Bahubali, 832, 938-39 
Bahulara, 1166 
Baigram, 1109-10 
Baijnath, 1138, 1142, 1143, 1164 
Bairat, 1151 
Bajaura, 1164 
Bajpai, K.D., 1387 
ba/ra, 990 
Balabharata, 1006 
Balabhatajiva, 1388 
Balachandra, 1335 
Baladeva, 807, 938 
Baladitya, 835-36, 1116 
Balakrida, 1002 
Balakridesvara, 1023 
Balaputradeva, 1297 
Balarama, 862, 870, 891-92 
hdlaramayana, 1006 
Balasubramnya, 1234-35 
Balauhar \va Budasaf, 1365 
Balavartnan, 1014 
Bali, 1287, 1301, 1305 
BaJitiing, 1302 
Palkh, 962, 977, 1365 
Baluchistan, 798, 856, 869, 978 
Bamian, 97]j 


Ba^a, 962, 981, 993, 1003, 1005, 1007- 
08, 1018 

Banabha^a, 798-99, 1195 

Banaras, 789, 797, 847, 876, 887, 1185 

Banavasi, 983 

Banda, 1189 

Bandan, 1292 

Banerji, R. D., 1111, 1113, 1115, 1131, 
1142, 1171, 1378 
Bangala, 1084 

Bangladesh, 1191, 1205, 1388-89, 1423 

Bangarh, 1195 

Bangath, 1168 

Banka, 1293-94 

Bankura, 1094-95, 1166 

Ba-phnam, 1318 

Bappa-Bhafti, 824, 1011, 1026 

Barabar, 784, 809 

Barabhuji, 1102 

Barabudur, 1298 

Barakar, 1160, 1165-66 

Raramba (Cuttack), 912 

Baranda, 1127-29, 1135, 1137, 1165 

Barbaras, 806 

Barda, 1150, 1154 

Bargaon, 1142 

Barlaam, 1365 

Baroda Museum, 897, 937 

Baroli, 1144-45, 1209 

Barwas, 977 

Basarh, 785, 790, 793, 859, 869, 915 

Basra, 1365 

Bassac, 1322 

Batavia, 1300 

Baiiddha-dhikkar, 1012 

Baudh, 1132, 1140-41 

Bandhayana Dharmasutra, 979, 1049 

Bandhjdm Sranta-sutrd, 1001 

Bayana, 781, 1375, 1377, 1379, 1381 

Bayao, 1329 

Bay of Bandon, 1292-98 

Bay of Bengal, 1248-89 

Bayazid-al-Bustami, 1366 

Bayley, 1406 

Bazablik, 1346 

Bedsa. 1211, 1215 

Begram, 1398 

Begunia, 1165 

held, 1128. XISO, 1133, 1143 
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fi^ary, 987 
benares, 962, 1335 

Bengal, 809, 839, 843, 845, 853, 868, 
947-49, 961, 966, 971, 974, 975, 977, 
987, 996-98, 1080, 1094, 1109, 1124, 
1160, 1163-65, 1191, 1195-96, 1198, 

1204-05, 1210, 1288-89, 1292, 1362, 
1388 

Benisagar, 1198-99 
Berar (Vidharbha), 961, 977, 990 
Besnagar, 858, 862, 866, 896, 908, 1185, 
1187, 1416 
Bbadanta, 1011 
bhadra, 1127, 1153 
Bhadra detd, 1128, 1131 
Bhadradhi Patisvara, 1314 
Bhadrakirit, 1011 
Bhadra Vaitnan, 1309-10, 1314 
Bhadray^ 808 

Bhadresuvarasvami, 1309, 1311-12 
bhaga, 881-82, 968 
Bhagadatta, 1291 
Bhagalpur, 844, 1191, 1198 
Bhagavadaijuktya, 1007 
Bhdgavad-Glta, 788, 793, 868, 872, 
1014-15 

Bhagavata, 780-91, 793, 796, 834, 858 
Bhagavatism, 784-88 
Bhagavata Purdm, 791, 793, 953 
Bhagavata-vaishijava, 789 
Bhagavafi, 1315-16 
BhdgavfitH, 1016 
Bhagiratha, 878, 1245-46 
Bhaiiava, 803, 871, 879-80, 1206, 1244, 
1248 

Bhairavakonda, 1218 

Bhaja, 883, 904, 1211-12, 1215, 1237, 
1245, 1250 
Bhaja Surya, 1188 
Bhiktamara-stotra, 1010 
Bhaktf, 779, 782, 791, 796, 866, 1003, 
1053, 1061, 1063, 1072 
bhakti Movement, 1042, 1054, 1062, 
1069, 1091 
Bhallata, 1104 
bhattuka, 998 

Bhamaha, 1001, 1003, 1007, 1018-19, 
1025 

'Bhamati-Pmstkam, 1015 


Bhamo, 1334 
bhana, 1007 
bhahga, 1176 
Bhanja, 809 
Bhanugupta, 1383 
Bhanumitra, 883 
Bharadvaja, 797 
Bharani, 1038 

Bbarata, 819, 1017-19, 1024, 1028, 1037 
Bharat Kala Bhavan (Benares), 897, 939 
Bhiirasiva, 796 
Bharatam, 1035 
Bharta Natya, 1235 
Bharata Natya Sastra, 1038-40, 1082 
Bharatpur, 814 
Bh^atavarsha, 1084 
Bhdrata-vcnJxl, 1035 
Bharavi, 1003, 1008, 1013, 1017-18 
Bharetesvara, 1117, 1129 
Bliarhut, 859. 890-92, 908-10, 915-17, 

919-20, 922, 926, 1157, 1174, 1260, 
1268-69, 1271 
Bhari?a, 1397 
Bharsar, 1383 
Bharschu, 1008 
Bhartri Dhruva. 1000 
Bhartrihari, 962, 1001, 1004, 1013, 1016, 
1023 

Bhartriyajna, 1001 
Bharuchi, 1000-02 
Bharuka, 1338-39, 43 
Bh^kachchha, 1288 
Bhasarvajna, 1012 
Bhdshd, 996 
Bhashana Bhatta, 1026 
hhashya, 794, 827, 1000-02, 1014-18, 

1023 

Bhaskara, 783, 1014, 1016 

Bhaskaracharya, 973, 105^ 

Bhaskaravatman, 1351 

bhafa, 967, 998 

Bhataraka (ruler), 795 

Bhafta Jayanta, 1016 

Bhatta Mukula, 1017 

Bhattara Harichandra, 1021 

BhattaraJca (insdtudon), 824, 832, 1393 

bhattofapa, 998 

Bhatta Umveka, 1013 
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fihatta Upendra Haripiia, 1026 
Bhatta Utpala, 1023, 1025 
fihatti, 1018 
Bbattotpala, 1017, 1022 
Bhauma-kara dynasty, 1101 
bhaoa, 1269 

Bhavabhuti, 799, 962, 981, 1006-07, 
1018, 1389 
Bhavadatta, 1387. 

Bhamhara, 1028 
Bhavanaga, 795 
Bhavani, 809 
Bhavasv^n, 1000-02 
Bhavatrata, 1000-01, 1008 
Bhava-vannan, 1323 
Bhavaviveka, 850, 1013 
Bhavishyatta-Katha, 1028 
Bhavishya purdna, 813 
Bhaoopahdrastam, 1004 
Bheraghat, 1149-50, 1200 
bhedabheda, 1016 
bhikshtts, 991 

Bhillamala (Bhinmal), 962, 1022, 1024 
Bhilsa, 1095. 1187 
Bhuna, 811, 1005, 1139, 1230, 1400 
Bhimadeva, 1404, 1406, 1428-29 
Bhunadevi, 810 
Bhunagiipta, 1404 
Bhimapala, 1406 
Bhimasthana, 810 
Bluinsena, 1025 
Bhihiata, 1101 
Bhimavannan, 795 
Bhunraja, 1385 
Bhimsena, 1385 
Bhinnamila, 824 
Bhishana, 811 
Bhtsmapawo, 800 
Bhita, 785, 790, 859, 893, 1195 
Bhitargaon, 785, 899, 1112-16, 1123-24, 
1144, 1195-96 
Bhitari, 783 
bhim, 1259 
bho, 1134 
bhoga, 968 
bhogahhumi, 1040 

Bhofa, 1003^ 1005, 1007-06, 1024, 1026- 
27, 1294, 1390 
Bhojadeva, 810 


Bhcqakas, 813-14 
^ioja of Kananj, 1028 
Bbojpuii, 996 
Bhopal, 782, 1096 
Bhoyila, 783 
Bhrigu, 911 
Bhfikuti, 932 
Bh^gi, 914 
Bhu or Bhudevi, 790 
Bhuja, 1411 
Bhujabala, 1411 
bhujai}gatrasu, 1278 

Bhumara (M. P.). 818, 884, 892, 900, 
1109-10, 1185-86, 1194 
Bhumara temple, 894, 905 
bhumi, 973 

bhumiamld, 1127, 1129-30, 1136 
bhunU-dmalaka, 1165-66, 1227 
bhumi-chhidra, 970n 
bhumi-chhidr-dpidham-nydya, 970n 
bhumi-chhidra-nydya, 970n 
bhumi-chhidra-Mhdm, 970n 
bhusparsa-mudrd, 921 
Bhusuka, 853 
Bhutanatha, 1231 
fihutam, 1063 
Bhuta-purdmm, 1041 
Bhutatklvar, 1063-64 
bhuH, 948 

Bhuvandbhyudaya, 1018 
Bhuvarmundatihathd, 1027 
Bhuvanefvara, 815, 878-80, 889, 891, 
905, 1101, 1117, 1125, 1127, 1129, 

1132, 1134-38, 1140-42, 1148, 1150, 

1154, 1161, 1164-66, 1205-06 
Bible, 1046 

Bihar, 808, 839, 962, 977, 996, 1164, 
1169, 1190-91, 1195, 1198, 1204-06, 
1210, 1377, 1410, 1426 
Bijapur (or Bijaporam), 904, 1220 
Bikaner, 11% 

Bikaner, Museum, 907 
Bilsad, 816, 891, 1107 
Bilsad inscription, 1104 
Bilaspur, 1144 
Bilhaii, 1142 

Bimbisira, 915, 1075, 1261 
BindtiAja, 1025 







j^imran (Afghanistan), 922*24 

Birbhum, 882 

bumin^Mtn, 1190 

Birmingham Art Gallery, 926, 1190 

btrwku, 1409 

bisama, 113U, 1133, 1137 

Boddo, 921-24 

Bodhagaya, 834-35, 883, 910, 915-17, 
1112, 1115-18, 1179^1, 1205, 1353 
bodhi, 1183 

Bodhicharyttoatdra, 1009 
bodhir-druma, 918 
Bodhirucbi, 1349-50 
bodhisattvas, 916-17, 922-24, 927, 930- 
81. 1014, 1177, 117981, 1184, 1243- 
44, 1261-62, 1264, 1266-67, 1341 
Bodhi tree, 915-19, 931, 934 
Bodidmmia, 1029 
hoffa, 1191, 1205, 1388 
Bolor, 971-72 
Bdor Tagh, 1340 
Bombay. 1219, 1241, 1244 
Bombay manuscript, 1023 
Boiam, 1165 
Borneo, 1287, 1306 
Boaton, 1207 
Boston museum, 1207 
Brahma, 786, 807, 862-63, 865, 872, 875, 
896, 901, 904, 906, 913-14, 918-19, 
923-24, 1192, 1199, 1226, 1239, 1241, 
1246, 1278, 1301 

brahma (marriage), 952 
Brahmadatta, 1001 
brahmadeva, 967 

Barhmagupta, 962, 981, 1022-23, 1066 
Brahmanabad, 1195 
Brahmam, 896-97, 935, 939, 1209 
Brahma-pariifdma, 1016 
Brahmaputra, 1289 
Brahmapuriivara, 1234, 1236, 1254 
Braknuuiddhi, 1015 
Brahma^^tphtda, 1022 
Brnkma-sphufa-aiddhstda, 1022 
Bmhma^Sutras, 1014-16 
Brahmaoioatta TwnbfO, 793 
Brahmefvara, 005, 1137-38 
Brahmi, 1384, 1388-90, 1408 
Brakoor, UM)0 


Bra). 998 
BrajdHili, 998 
Brajbhabha. 997 
firautas. 1304 
BTihaddranyaka, 1015 
Bfihaddea, 1025 
Btihan-mdnasa, 1022 
Bfihannumdmsd, 1023 
BjihaspaH. 951-52, 956-59, 969-72, 973- 
76 

BfihaspotisamkUa, 973 
BfiAot Kaiyapa, 1025 
Bfihatkathd or Bjihat-Kathakosa, 829, 
997, 1007, 1009-10, 1027, 1074-75, 

1288 

Brihatakathd-manjan, 1288 
Bfihatkathd-Sloka-Saihgraha, 1288 
Bfihatpancha-mmaskdra-stolra, 1011 
Biihatsamhitd, 788, 797, 807, 813, 818, 
882, 961, 1017, 1025 

Bjiha^kd, 1013 

Brinda, 1021 

Britaia. 1361 

Broach, 977, 1288-89 

Brown, Pbrcy, 1113-15, 1155, 1213, 1221 

Bsam-Ye, 963 

Buchkala, 1152 

Buddha, 788, 837, 858, 868, 870, 901, 
904, 909, 922-24, 1009, 1022, 1029, 

1075, 1079, 1086, 1098-99, 1116, 1178, 
1177-78, 1181-82, 1183-86, 1189-92, 
1197-98, 1200-05, 1213, 1237-38, 1243- 
45, 1255, 1260-68, 1332-34, 1335, 1341, 
1344 

Budha-Bodhisattva, 922 
Buddhabhadra, 839, 841 
Buddhadasa, 846, 849, 1022 
Buddhadatta, 1029 
Buddha^osha, 1009, 1029, 1331 
Buddhagupta, 784, 977, 1383. 1385, 

1395, 1420 

Buddhahood, 917 
Buddhanagar, 1292 
Buddhi^f^ta, 850 
Buddhas, 1029 
BuddhairijBana. 840 
Boddbavaimin. 848 
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Buddhism, 779, 791, 811, 834-40, 844- 
45, 847, 850, 962, 983, 1011-12, 1014, 
1029, 1042, 1089, 1115, 1118, 1211-13, 
1242, 1294, 1332, 1336, 1339-43, 1346, 
1348-49, 1351 

Buddhist, 779, 789, 898, 1075, 1167, 
1184, 1211, 1213-15, 1218-19, 1222-23, 
1229-30, 1242-44, 1258, 1260, 1266, 
1269-70, 1275-76, 1288, 1290-94, 1330, 
1332-36, 1339, 1341-51, 1385 
Buddha (Mercury), 905-06 
Buddha, Gautam, 1331 
Budhuaja, 1393 
Budhasvamin, 1009 
Bugo-Buto, 1397 
Buniar, 1168 

Burari (Balavalmiki), 1006 
Burdwau, 1165, 1166 
Burma, 970, 977, 1029, 1170, 1172, 1207, 
1287, 1289, 1329-32. 1334, 1336-37, 
1347 

Butagap-peruman-adigal, 1087 
Buxar, 1416 
Byzantine, 1362 

Caiya, 1292-93 
Calcutta, 1184, 1191 
Caliph, 980 

Caliph Al Muqtadir Billah Ja’afar, 1405 
Calmadana, 1338 
Calmann Gallery, 1180 
Cambodia, 818, 1207, 1287, 1292, 1295, 
1301, 1307, 1309, 1316, 1318, 1322-23, 
1329, 1337, 1348 
Candellas, 1209 
Cape Varrella, 1307, 1309 
Cejitral Asia, 977-78, 993, 997, 1388, 
1340 

Ceylon, 835, 842, 847, 977-87, 990, 1016, 
1022, 1029, 1076, 1078, 1289, 1348, 
1350-51, 1362-6v3, 1365 
Chaddanta (Jatoka), 917, 1281, 1269 
Ch^amana, 946 

chaiiya, 864, 928, 1094, 1097-99, 1114, 
nsi, 1133, 1142> 1145, 1149, 1212-15, 
1222-23, 1227, 1229, 1230, 1235-39, 
1259, 1294 
Cha^t/apa^a, 933-34 


chakm, 785, 864, 889, 896, 912-13, 1410 
Chakrabhria, 782, 784, 1104 
Chakradkvaja, 1420 
Chakrapalita, 784, 1104 
chakrapatia, 933 
Chakrapai^i-natha, 1004 
Chakrapumsha (or Cakrapurusha), 781, 
864-85, 867, 872, 1205, 1417, 1418-19 
Chakrasvamin, 782, 1095 
Chakravaka, 909 
Chakravaitnan, 1403 
Chakravartins, 938 
Chakravikrama, 781, 1417-18, 1429 
Chakresvati, 938-39 
chaLikai, 1050 

Chalukya, 786-87, 808. 819, 821, 832, 
860, 868, 901, 982, 987-89, 1141, 1162, 
1217-19, 1223-24, 1226-27, 1231, 1233, 
1238-42, 1274, 1278, 1409, 1411, 1430 
Chaluka (bolauki), 946, 1056, 1090, 

1349, 1400, 1407 
Gliamadevi, 1332 
Ghiunapura, 1310 
Ghamba, 1164, 1200 
Chambal, 1144 

Champa, 1205, 1295-96, 1307-10, 1313- 
15, 1317, 1319, 1320-21, 1329-30, 1333, 
1337, 1348 

Champaran, 1120 
Champeya Jataka, 1264-65 
Champu. 1008-10, 1027-28, 1087 
Chamuijd^ 896-97, 899 
ChamuQchaya, 820, 830, 832 
Chamuu(Ji, 807 
Chanda, 911, 1025-26 
Chandakauiika, 1006 
Chandalas, 950, 985 
ChanddI, 807. 888, 1199 
Chandi Kalasan, 1298 
Chan^ Mendut, 1298 
Chandimau, 1191 
Chandisataka, 1004 
ChandovickitH Janosra\fi, 1007 
Chandra, 783, 909, 1016, 1335, 1370, 
1377, 1384. 1389, 1420 

Chandrabhaga, 813, 1301 
Chandrabhayasingha-vannadeva, 1306 
Chandradhoaia, 1420 
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Cbandraditya (c. a.d. 660), 1005 
CSumdragomin, 961, 1009 
Chandiagupta, 948, 1370-72 
Cbandragupta I, 835, 1418, 1420, 1431 
Chandragupta II. 781-83, 786, 793, 796, 
807-08, 835, 878, 937, 949, 953, 1095, 
1374-77, 1477 
Chandragupta III, 1384 
Chandra-gupta-kumaradevI, 780, 808 
Chandragupta Maiuya, 971 
Chandraldrti, 850 
Chandramukha, 908 
Chaj^t^apala, 843, 1005 
Chandrasekhara, 1226 
Chandra-Surya, 1335 
Chandrata, 1021 

Chandravarman, 782, 1407, 1429 
Chandrehe, 1148-49, 1163 
Changal, 1301 

Ch'ang-nyan (Siam), 1347, 1349 

Chan-tan, 1319 

Chao-hu-li, 1345 

Chapa, 906, 1022 

Charaka, 1021 

Charaka Samhita, 1021 

Charudevi, 786 

Chaiurasra, 1123 

Chaturasi dyatasra, 1123 

Chaturbhdm, 1007 

Chaturmukha, 828, 933, 1170, 1172 

Chaturmukha Mahadeva, 1145 

Chdturvaiayagrdma, 867 

Chatur-wrm, 945-16, 950-51 

ChaturvimsaH-matn, 1001 

Chauddagratn, 1199 

Chaumukha, 1170, 1172 

Chatipanm Mahdpurt^sacharita, 1027 

Chaurasi, 897, 1140 

chauri, 1237, 1412 

Chausa (Bihar), 935 

Chaunsa^ha Yoginis, 1149-50 

Chedi (Region), 804 

Che-H-to-lo-pa-tno, 1295 

Che-mong, 839 

Che-mo-t'o-na, 1342 

Chengalvas, 820 

Chen-la (Kaihbuia), 1324 
Chera (territorial division), SS17, 982, 
1059, 1066. 1412 


'Chera of the Elephanl-eye‘, 1034 
Cheraladan, 1079 
Cheraman, 1051, 1087 
Cheraman Kauaikkal Irumporai, 1050 
Cheraman-Kanaikkal-iruniporul, 105J 
Cheraman-kokkudaiinuyan, 1051 
Cheram^-peruinal-uayanar, 1059 
Cherchen, 1340-1342 
Che-e->’en, 1351 
Chezarle, 1224 
Chhadasutra, 1023 
Chhandogas, 1000 
Chhdndogya Vpanishad, 902 
Chhandoratndkara, 1017 
Chhargaon, 909 
Chhedasiitras, 826 
Chidambaram, 1062, 1066 
Qudambaranathan, 1051 
Chikit^d Kalikd, 1021 
China, 839, 841, 844, 846, 848, 902, 977, 
987, 1288-89, 1294, 1296, 1329, 1333- 
35, 1337-46, 1348, 1350-51 
Chinee, 982, 1289-91, 1293, 1295, 1347, 
1350-53 

Chingleput, 1231 
Chintd-Ilakkanai, 1050 
Chintdmani, 829, 1050, 1087-88, 1090 
Chitor, 1024 
Chitrabhanu, 1008 
Chitrakuta, 1024 
Chitrakutasvamin, 784 
Chitrasutm, 1025 
Chittagong, 1984, 1292, 1388 
Chittirai, 1038 

Chittiramadattiit-hinjiya Nanmaran, 

1078 

Cho-dinh, 1309 
Cbokkuka, 1338 

Cholas, 786, 822, 828, 877, 982, 1218. 

1234-36, 1253-57, 1412-13, 1431 
Cholisvara, 1234, 1236, 1254 
diora-danda-varjita, 967 
chora-drohaka-vaiia, 967 
Chudamam, 1089 
Christian Topography, 1362 
Chiiddmant, 1089 
Chiilarmid, 829 
Chumhi valley, 977 
Chuinphoo, 1292 
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Chunar, 1183 
Chunda, 032 
Chu Nong, 1311 
Chu-Po, 1300, 1303 
ChuttanimM-gandha, 1029 
CSntra, 707 
citraman^apa, 1280 
cUraSalS, 1280 
Cleveland, 1191 

Cleveland museum of Art, 1190 
Cochin-China, 1316 

Coede^s, 1296. 1318-19, 1321, 1336, 

11336 

Coimbatore, 1150 
Comar, 1318 
Comilla, 1388-89, 1423 
Commodus, 1362 

Commentary On Iraiyanar-Ahappopatd 
1032, 1035-36 
Constantine, 1084, 1361-62 
Consantinople, 1361 
Constantius, 1361 

Coomaraswamy, 922-23, 1107, 1155 
Cosmas Indicopleustes, 990, 1362 
Cousens, 1155, 1157-58, 1228 
cowries, 962, 971-72, 978-79, 989-90 
Cuddolore, 1055 

Cunningham, 1107-08, 1113-16, 1425, 

1394, 1399, 1404, 1406 
Cutch, 814 
Cuttack, 1140 

Dacca, 1205-06 
Dacca museum, 1206 
Dahala, 962 
Daibul or Devala, 977 
daiva (marriage), 952 
Dah Parvatiya, 892, 1191 
Dahrasena, 787, 13% 

Dakhan, 1141, 1162 
Daksha—Prajapati, 935 
Dakshinamurti, 1015, 1254 
DakshinamurHstotra, 1014 

DSkskiifStya (speech), 995 
I^kshii^ya-chihna, 1027 
Pamaras, 981 
4amaru, 958 
Dauaieiiiti 1367 


DamayanH-katha, 1008 
Damodara, 1008, 1095 
Dgmodaragupta, 1006, 1(X)9, 1025 
Damodarpur, 784 
danasdlas, %9 
Panama, 840, 845 
danda, 905 
dandantti, 988 

Dandan-uiliq (Khotan), 913, 1342 
Da^di, 885 
Dandimahadevl, 954 

Dandin. 1004-05, 1007-08, 1018-19, 

1926, 1082 

Dandiyalangaram, 1019 
Dangrek (mountains), 1323-24 
Dantapur, 1289 
Dante, 1367 
Dantidurga, 1228 
Dantivarman, 1065, 1068 
dopichd simha, 1130 
darakachdrya. 963 
Daxel, 972 
Dairang, 1191 
darshanas, 1012 
Darukasura, 1090 
ddsa, 948 

Daiabhumikac-sastra, 851 
DaSakumdra-Charita, 952, 955, 983, 

1008, 1082 
Dasarathaguru, 1022 
Dalapura (Mandasore), 814, 949, 1104 
Dafarathi Bama, 868, 870 
ddsa-varria, 945 

Dalavatara, 1103, 1112, 1114, 1123, 
1186, 1218, 1240, 1243 
Daso-Kan-hiung, 1304 
dattaka, 956. 1023 
Dattila, 1025 
Ddyabhdga, 955 
Dayitavislmu, 948 
Daza (Dala or I^a) Raja, 1331 
Deccan, 779-80, 786-87, 819-21, 825, 

828, 846, 982, 989, 1005, 1094, 1109, 
1111, 1112, 1122, 1144, llffr, 1162. 
1189, 1211, 1220, 1227. 1233-34, 

1237-38, 1240-41, 1244-46, 1248, 1258- 
59, 1426, 1429, 1430 
Deo-Baranaik, 7^, 813-14 
Deogatn, 1124 
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Deogaih, 785, 808, 865, 871, 1112-15, 
1123, 1186, 1199, 1240 
Deogarh temple, 910 
Deora (Bangladesha), 885 
Deoiiya, 922 
de^bhdshas, 1027 
Deulbadi, 885, 889 
detd-chdranis, 1137 
Devachandra, 1335-36, 
deoaddsis, 985 
Devadatta, 917-18, 1262-63 
Devadidevas, 937 
Devagupta, 795, 824, 1027, 1371 
Devanandi, 1011 
Devanandin, 1016 
Devantikai, 1076 
Devapala, 839, 977, 1010, 1297 
Devar, 1088 
l>evaraja, 1325-26, 

Devdram, 805, 822, 1056, 1060, 1092 

Devarddhi, 823, 826 

derm, 1250, 1416 

Deva^ktl, 787 

Devasena, 822, 903 

Devasenapati Karttikeya, 935 

Devasiihlia, 1303 

Devasvamin, 1001 

Deva-vartnan, 1300 

Devendrabuddhi, 852 

Devesvara, 811 

Devi, 862, 886-898 

Devi-Chandrag,upta, 953, 1005 

Devisataka, 1004 

Devnimrari, 926, 1192-93 

Dhairvarasl, 1012 

Dham, 995 

Dhamekh, 1120-21, 1194 
Dhamnar, 1101 
Dhanakataka, 831, 848, 988 
Dhananfaya, lOlO-Il, 1017 
Dhanaplla, 1007-08, 1011, 1028 

Dhanesar Khera, 1189 
Dhanya-vafi, 1335 
Dhanyavishiiu, 784 
DbaiS. 1008, 1209 
Dbarapatta, 815 
dhani^a-sagotri, 962 
Dharai^ivaziyia, 1024 
Dbarasena I, 838 


Dharasena II, 785, 815 
Dhama, 800 
dharmachakra-mudrd, 921, 
dharmachakras, 916, 1238 
Dharmachandra, 844 
I>hannadasa, 1003, 1009 
Dhaimadasagam, 1028 
Dharmadeva, 844 

Dhaxmakirti, 851-52. 1009, 1011, 1014, 

1020 

Dharmakshema, 1349 
Dharma Maharaja Sri Bhadra-vaiman, 
1309 

Dhartnamitra, 839 

Dhannapala, 838-39, 843,* 850-52, 962, 
1029, 1170 

Dharma parikshd, 1028 
Dharmapuri, 1087 
Dharmaraja, 1229-32 
Dharmariljika, 1120 
Dharmaraksha, 1353 
DharmaSarmdhhyttdaya, 1010 
DharmaSdsira (or Dharmalastras), 966. 
960, 988, 1002, 1023 
Dharmaaena, 1027 
Dharma Vadisa, 1305 
Dhaimarajanuja-vaihsa, 1336 
Dhaimaiura, 1335 
Dharmavijaya, 1335 
Dhaimayasas, 1349 
dharmekshd, 1120 
Dharmodaya Mahasainba, 1302-03 
Dharmodayana-varmadeva, 1306 
Dharmopadesa-mdld, 1028 
Dhartnottara, 852, 1012 
Dhata, 882 
Dhitupatha, 1025 
Dhatusena, 1029 
Dhaiili, 915 
Dhavala, 1028 
Dhedwada, 1214 
Dhivrtddhl-tantfa, 1022 
Dholpur, 814 
Dhjrita^hpra, 857 
Dbruvaberas. 863, 865-66 
Dhruvadevi (or DhruvasvSmlnT), 953 
Dhruva^aima, 1104 
Dhruvaiannan, 810 
Dh|iiv^spnft I, 785 
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Dhrovasvatnln, 1000 
Dhumara Lena, 1218-19, 1243, 1247 
DhurtSkhyam, 1027 
Dhurtavifa sanwada, 1007 
Dhurtsvamin, 1000, 1001 
dhvaja-stambha, 1228 
Dkoanydloka, 962, 1020, 1026 
dhyana-mudra, 1181 
DhySnghar, 1102 

DhvanT Riiddha Amitabha, 914, 929-32 
dialects. 994-98. 1027 
Diamond 'Sands, 1289 
Didarffani (Patna), 908 
Didda, 1404 
Didda JTshema, 1403 
Dieambara (Taina), 826, 828, 831, 936- 
37, 1027 

digvifaya (Raghu’s), 978 
Dihar, 1166 

Dikshit, 1023, 1168-70, 1172 
Dilrpala (or Dikpalas), 901, 903-04, 915, 
1279 

Dinajpnr, 1109, 1205 
dinSra (or dindras), 962, 971-72, 974, 

978-79, 1001, 1413 
•Dingal’, 998 
Dinna 926 

Dlnna^a, 851-52, 961. 1009, lOII, 1082 

Dio Cassius, 1084 

dipa, 906 

Dlpankaram, 1022 

DTpaibkara Srijnana, 844 

Dipavaiiiia, 1029 

dirham, 980 

Divakarachandra, 844 

Div^aram, 1043, 1049, 1090 

Divaya, 1303 

Divine Comedy, 1367 

Divya Frabandhas, 791 

Divyavaddna-Jataka, 1267 

DivijasTM Charitam, 1064, 1068 

Divyavadana, 1079 

don, 974 

Dramila Sangha, 1(^5 
dramma, 1413 
Drauoad!, 1229, 1253 

DrSotda, 791, 848, 946, 1121-22, 1139- 
40, 1224-81, 1233-34, 1236 
Di^vicjla Saitigba, 82li-22 


Drivii}!, 996 
Dravidian, 1157 
Dravyaguna, 1021 
Dfid^haia. 1021 
Drishdvada, 826 
dronampa, 973-74 
Dudahi, 1150 
Dudd&> 8381 
DuJmi, 1165 
Dungarpur, 1192-93 
Durbar cave, 1100 
Durdnka, 1006 

Durga, 786 806-08, 888, 891, 928. 96.5 
1000-01, 1017. 1140. 1222-23, 1251, 
1253, 1371, 1418-19 

Durga-LakshmT, 890 

Durga Mahishasuramardinl, 783, 806- 

07 

Durgalakti, 1025 
Durga Sidihavahini, 888, 1418 
Durga-stotras, 806-07 
Durlabha, 1022 

Durlabhaka Pratapaditya II, 1424 

Durlabhayardhana, 1402 

dumdma, 1048 

‘Dumamaka’, 1048 

Durvinita, 1003, 1008-09, 1074 

Dushyanta, 1039 

Duttabaunp, 1331 

dvSrapjilas, 911, 1217, 1234, 1254 

Dvarpalikas, 911 

Dyada.s5dityas, 906-07, 1383-84 

Dvaparayuga, 1313 

Dvaraka, 863 

DvaravatT, 1332-33. 1337 

dvibhanga, 1416, 1422 

dvija, 949, 988 

East Bengal, 1021 
East India, 977 
East India Company, 1409 
East Indies, 1287, 1291 
echchaviyal, 1038 
Egypt, 1318. 1361-62 
Eight Miracles, 919 
‘Eighth 'Rrumuraf, 1062 
Ekadai^-Sannyasa, 1016 
ekadaila, 906 
Eksdasa Rudras, 907 
EkddaSivraty. 96J5 
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Ekajlfa, 982 
Ekamrakshetia, 815 
Ekamukhalinga, 1185 
Ekanaiiisa, 807, 891 
Ekapada, 911 
Elachaiya, 1042 
Eladi, 1047-48 
Elagabalus, 1361-62 
Elapatra, 909 

Elephanta, 878, 880, 912, 1219, 1238 
1242, 1244-1248 
‘Elephant-eyed Chera’, 1031 
‘Eleventh Tiruttiurai, 1060-61 
Elliot, 980, 1413 

Ellora, 787, 809, 832, 870, 875, 877-81, 
901, 903, 912, 927-29, 931-32, 937, 

1100-03, 1213-16, 1218-19, 1227-29, 

1234, 1238, 1242-43, 1246, 1248, 1259, 
1276, 1278-80 
ElukurHrukkai, 1061 
erh-ottu, 1043 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica, 1084 
Endere, 1342 
epics, 1027 
Eraikkon, 1033 

Eran, 784, 869, 1106-09, 1383 

Eran Inscription (a.d. 510), 953 

Erapatra, 918 

Erotes, 924 

Etah, 876, 1107, 1208 

Ethiopia, 990, 1362, 1366 

Fa-hien, 835-36, 839, 845, 847, 950, 

977-78, 111,1 1289, 1310, 1339, 1341, 
1348, 1,351, 1371 
‘False-cave’, 1095 
iana, 1366 
Fan-fo, 1309 
Fan-Hiong, 1309 
Fan-hon ta, 1309 
Fan-Wen, 1309 
Fan-Yang-Mai, 1310 
Fan-Yi, 1309 
Far East, 1209, 1291-93 
Farama, 1368 
Fatehpur, 1163, 1200 
Pa-yong, 839 

Fereusson. 1115, 1124-25. 1134, 1172 
Feirand, 1300 


Fo tu, 1290 

Foucher, 921 

Franks, 1368 

French, 1295, 1368 

fresco buono, 1273 

fresco Secco, 1273 

Friar Bala, 922-23 

Fu-nan, 1309-10, 1312, 1337 

Gada, 785, 909 
CadadevI, 864-65, 867, 872 
Gadag, 787 
Gadhiya, 1400, 1411, 

Gadhwa, 784-85, 788 
Gadua-chiutamani, 1088 
Gadyavidyfulhara, 1024 
Gahadavalas, 947 
Gajabahu, 1076-78 
Gaja-l.akshttil, 859, 890, 932 
Gajanana, 898 
Gajahasta, 900 
Gajantaka, 1247 
Gajasamhara, 1254 
Gaja-Siihha, 1137 
Gajasurasanihara-murti, 881 
Gajavana, 1303 
Gaiendramoksha, 1187 
Galaganatha, 1222-25 
Gabon, .Sir Francis, 1042 
Gana, 1022 

Ganapari, 817-18. 862, 897-99, 906. 

914, 1161 

Ganapati-Brihaspati 900 
Ganapatinaga, 1384 

ganas, 899-900, 1017, 1111, 12.3,5, 1281. 
82 

Ganasvatnin. 1017 
Gandald, 863 
Gandaraditya, 1091, 1412 
Gandavyuha. 997 

Gandhnra, 808. 810-11, 834-3.5, 8.59. 

883, 901, 904, 917, 920-2.5. 927, 971. 
1119, 1156, 1189, 1289, 1340, 1342, 
1346, 1351, 13,53, 1399 
Gandharadi, 11,32 
Gandhari, 939 

Gandharva, 907-08. 910, 951-52, 1024, 
ims. 1250. 1268 
Gandhafoa fmarpage), 951-52 
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Gdndharvat (musiciaiu), 990 
Candhaiastra, 1025 

1127-31, 1133, 1136-38, 114(\ 

1164-66 

Gapda, 817, 893, 896, 898-900, 907, 

914, 1139, 1230, 1255, 1259, 1277, 

1430 

Gapda Gumpba, 1101 
Gondo Una. 1215, 1276, 1280 
Ganelvara, 817 

Ganga (or Ganges), 842, 878, 917, 971, 
987, 998, 1024, 1162, 1185, 1187, 1191, 
1195, 1204, 1207. 1245-46, 1248-50 

1288, 1310-11, 1316, 1319, 1410-11, 

1416, 1419-20 
Ganga (dynasty), 819-20 
Cangdhar inscription, 1104 
Gangai kop4^*c^°^^> 1^^ 

Gangai 

Cai^gajatadharar, 1257 
Cangaraja, 1310-11 
Gangasagara-sanganaa, 965 
Gangeya, 908 
gonikas, 953, 958 
Gapitasara-sailigraha, 1022 
Ganguli, Manmohan, 1130 
Ganjam, 1289 
parbha-chaitya, II7I 
Garbhagriha, 1109, 1127, 1140, 1154. 
1203, 1221-22, 1228, 1234-35 
Cardez, 818 
Garggara, 783 
Gar^, 1015 
Garhwa, 869, 1180 

Ganida, 781, 784, 897, 911-13, 1187, 
1277 

Gamda-dhvaja, 781, 858-59, 865, 872. 

1420 

Gerudamilca, 1303 
‘gatamekvira’, 1000 
Gathd4ahhaifa, 1029 
Gaucja, 961, 977, 1422 
Gauda-mlmaihsaka, 1013, 1026 
Gaudapada, 1002, 1013, 1014 
Catu^pada-karikaa, 1003, 1013-14 
Gaudaoaho, 962, 1017, 1026 
(^udaoahosara, 1020 
Gau(jla-va6g», 8X1 
961. 1019 


Gaufi, 888-89, 939 
Cauriiikhara, 810 

Gautama. 827, 857, 1002, 1012. 1331 
Gautama Buddha, 915-16, 918-20, 1075 
Gautama sahghadeva, 839, 1349 
Gautama Sutra, 1049 
Gavafbpati, 1288 

Gaya, 784-85, 809-10, 965, 1205, 1331 

Geiger, 1029 

GminI, 1289 

Ghaptapapi, 931 

ghanta-srahi, 1128 

Charwa, 1107 

Ghatakarpara, 1009 

Ghatakarparakdvya, 1004 

Ghatikas, 1053 

Ghosh, A., 1406, 1429 

Ghoshavati, 1034 

Ghosundi, 858, 862 

Ghatotkacba, 948, 1371, 1881 

Ghumli—1160-61 

Gibbon, 1362 

Gilgit, 1021, 1339 

Cirinagara, 824 

Gimar, 823, 832 

Gimar edict of A£oka, 995 

Gita, 782, 1010 

CSta-bhashya, 1014 

gochartna or go-charman, 973-94 

Goda, 1066 

Godavari, 932, 1162, 1331 
Gomatf, 1301 
Gomafi-VihSra, 1341 
Gomatf (village), 1000 
Gomini, 962, 955 
Gopala (author), 1001 
Gopala (king), 948 
gopdlakarikds, 1001 
Gopalavaitnan, 1403 
Gokaipa, 1401 
Gotnatelvara, 1279 
Gondophares, 814 
Gop, 1150-1154-60, 1168 
gopuram. 1228-30, 1233 
Gorakhnath, 096 
Gordian, 13^ 
gosktK, 958, 987 
Go^ga, 1348 
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Cosvanxihi, 954 
gotra, 948, 952, 985 
gotrantara, 952 
Govaidhana, 1251 
Covardhana-Dharma, 1192 
Govinda, 784, 1407 
Govinda IV, 1411 
Govlndaputtur, 1257 
Govindarija, 1066 
Govindasv^in, 783, 1109 
Graeco-Homan, 1361 
Crahila, 100.5 
Greece, 1106, 1363 

Greek or Greeks, 860. 946, 1289, 1361, 
1363, 1367, 1876, 1379, 1392-9.'C 
Gridhrapichchha, 1042 
Grihtja-Trayoga, 1001 
Grihtiasutras, 963, 1001 
Griinwedel, 921 
Giidhamam, 1023 
Gndimallam, 874-75. 88,5 
Guhadeva, 1000 
Guhilots, 1400 
Guhvakas, 907 
Guhuasamniafantra, 8.53. 928 
Gwiarat, 814. 823. 825-26, 828, 630, 

949, 975. 977. 990, 99.5. 11.50-51. 

1154, 1159-63, 1165. 119.3. 1200. 1203. 
09 1299, 137.5. 1381-82. 1.391-92, 1426 
Gunahhadra, 838. 8.?0, 1010. 1349 
Gunabhara, 1055 
Gunadhva, 1009, 1074-75 
Gunaiphnr insoription, 782. 1.384 
Gunamati, 843 
Gunapadeva, 786 
Ciinapotaka. 1024 
Gtinaprabh.!. 848-49, 851 
Gtinanrivadharmnatni. 1305-06 
Gunavarman, 839, 1300, 1321, 1349 
Gnne, 1026 ’’ 

Gnntnr, 1217, 1224. 1230 
Gnnta or Guptas. 780-82. 784-90, 793- 
95, 797-98, 805-07. 809-10. 814 

817, 82.3-24, 634-38. 8.39. 843. 846-47, 
849. 859-60, 86.3, 86,5-66. 869. 872. 

948. 978, 1105-06, 1108-11, 1115, 1120, 
1123, 1126, 1131, 1135-38, 1139, 1144, 
1156, 1160, 117.3-95. 1197. 1199, 1200, 
1202, 1206-08. 1220, 1224, 1227, 1230, 
1237, 1240, 1258, 1348, I.369-7I, 1976- 

6—99 


77, 1380, 1S82-85, 1387, 1390-96, 1400, 
1409, 1413-14, 1418-23, 1425-26, 1429- 

S1 

Gurgi Masaun, 1148-49, 118a 
Curjans, 946 

Gurjara-Pratihara, 787, 810, 815. 824. 
1153, 1207, 1390 

GuruparamparaUs), 1063-61. 1066, 1068- 
70 

Gyaraspur, 1208 

Gwalior, 1112, 1140. 1154, 1185, 1187, 
1200 

Gwalior Museum, 1187 

Hadaha, 795 
Hadda. 1362 
Hadrian, 1361 
Haihaya, 804, 1209 
Haimavatl, 806 
Haima VySkarana, 1017 
hairika, 1273 
hala, 974, 1026-27 
Hala Satavahana, 1026 
Halayudha, 100.5, 1017 
UalUaako, 958 
hamsa, 1283, 1422, 1427 
llama Jdtaka, 1267 
Hailisavalr, 1332-33 
Hamza, 1365 
Hanuman, 1102, 1300 
Hanumangarh, 1T95 
HaradevT, 1315 
Hara-GaurT, 876 
Ilaramekhald, 1024 
Haratnekhaldtantra. 1024 
Harappa, 856, 886 
Haravarsha, 100,3 
Uaravitaya, 1003 
Haravdasa, 1003 
Hari, 788 

Haribhadra, 824-25. 827-28 839. 850. 

852. 1010, 1027-28. 1288 
Haribhaklivilasa, 860 
Haribhata, 783, 808 
Haribhunfava, 1,329. 1.332 
Harichandra, 1010 
Hariffupta, 823-24, 1386 
Ilarf-Hara. 878. 912-13. 1151, 1199. 
1240-4! 
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Hari-Hari-Hari-V&hanodbhava Lok'!s- 

vora, 911 

Hariharalaya, 1325-26 

Harikela, 1389. 1428 

Harioaigamesha. 935 

Ilarinegatneshi, 915 

Harishena. 828, 1010, 1028, 1419-20 

Hartsvamin, 1000 

HSrifi. 1238 

Haritiputas. 985 

Harivarhxa, 792, 806, 1027 

Ilarivathsa-purnna, 1010, 1028 

Harivarman, 849, 1314, 1326 

Ifarivija^a, 1026 

lluriviVrama, 1SS4 

harmfka, 1007, 1212 

Ifarcha, 1851—52 

Harxha-charita, 955, 962, 1007-H 

Harshadcva, 1423 

IlaKhadmata, 1157 

llarshagiri, 1209 

Harshavardhana, 812, 837-38, 841, 843, 
848, 954 mf, 1004 05, 1008 00, 1012. 
1174, 1201, 1412 
Harun, 1365 
nanin-Al-Tla.<hid, 1021 
Ilarw'an, 1195 
Hashtnapar. 9'’4-25 
Nassau <^hah, 1401 
Ha<ft"malaka, 1015 
ffasti fataka, 1260 
NasHtnalla, 1411 
Nash’na, 1299 
Hastlnaniir, 1299 
IlasH-aiduaia, 1022 
TTr,f4,<hn<la. 1151 

^TurcritiHon fOrissnl. 932 
NM^M^'liana, 1098 
Hava<n-Tva. 0'’2 
ffazar Afsan, 1307 
nphrew, 1886 
NpraWes, 858 
HpUfxlora, 858 
Helios, 883 

Hemacbandra. 938, 1017 
HaruVa. 932 
Nati-Hon-sAu, 1300 
Hemfra Tantn, 811, 853 

Havaraja, 033 


Himalayas, 1121-22, 1124, 1135, 1163- 

64. 1204, 1209 

Hinaykna, 847-48, 851. 1215. 1341 
Hinduism. 779, 823, 915, 1053, 1091, 
1222-23. 1242 
Hindustan, 1125 
Hindwi (speech), 998 
flimavSn, 879 
Uira, 1365 
hiranya, 968, 1397 
lUranvadama, 1325 
hirauijagarbhaddna, 987 
Hirapyakasipu, 869 
Hirapur, 1150 
Hiuan-chao, 841-42, 844 
Hiuan Tsang, 797, 810, 815, 828, 896-37, 
841, 843-49, 852, 950, 953, 956n. 957n, 
959-65, 969-70, 972, 975-76, 978, 980, 
986, 988-89, 991. 1011, 1104, 1112, 

1115-16, 1118, 1332-34, 1340-43, 1345- 
46, 1351 
Hxnawza, 1333 

Iloemle, 1021, 1026. 1390, 1397 

Iloldkd (mod. Noli). 958 

No-ling, 1303 

Ho-lo-tan, 1300 

Honorius, 1,382 

Horasastra, 1023 

Hormuz, 1365 

Hovsala, 1141. 1248 

Hfidayadarpam, 1020 

Hridava.4iva, 1142 

Hti. 1290 

TlTichohanDavva-Matha, 1240 
TTiichehimalUfnidT. T222, T240 
Hnei-chao, 840 
Huf-Vien, 1351 
Hiii-lun, 843-44 
HTilt-seh, 1010 1409 
Huna, 784. 794-95. 912. 946. 13fi«;. 1.393- 
95. 1397-99 1401, 1423. 1425, 1428 
Hnvishlca. 888. 902. 905. 912, 1417. 1429 
Hymnal period, 1072 

ihn Al-15'alrih-IIamdnni, 1361 

ihn-al-MunalTa. 1366 

ihn or Ihn Kht'irdadhhih. 

T905. 1.9^511 

Ibn-Hawdcal. 1.304 
Ibn-HpsHn, 1387 
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idai, 1038 
Tdu', 1071 
Igatpuii, 798 
Ikhwon-al-safa, 1367 
Ilakkanavilakkam, 1072-73 
llampenunanacligal, 1061 
llampuranar, 1035, 1037, 1061 
Ilahgo, 1076-79, 1081-83 
llangoladigal, 1080 
Ilango-vadigal, 829, 1086 
ill-aratn, 1044 

Imaiyavarandian NcchiriuTalrulan, 1079 

inborn, 1044 

Indian museum, 931, 1184 
Indo-Aryan, 1042 
Indo-A^ana, 945 
Indo-Bactrian, 1370 
Indo-China, 1307, 1329, 1337. 1348 
Indo-European, 094 
Indo-Greeic, 1428 
Indonesia, 1172, 1295, 1348 
Indo-Parthian, 814 
Indore. 814, 949. 1400 
Indo-Sassanian, 1425, 1428 
Indra, 807, 835. 887, 896. 904-05, 921- 
25, 1246, 1263, 1297 
Indra IV, 819 
Tndra-Rhadresvara, 1314 
Indrabhud, 853 
Tndraltara. 1017, 1021 
Tndranandi, 819 
Indram. 807, 896-97, 939 
Indranrastha, T267, 1317 
Indrnnura, 814 
Indra Sabha, 1103 

Indn varman. ^314-16, 1327, 1329-30 
Indra Varman IT, T3I4-15 
Indravarman-TT^. 1315, 1328 
Tndu. 102! 

Indiw, 856-58. 873. 881, 886, ^.^39 
Tnit^avai-narpadu. 1049 
JmanSmadu, 1049 
ippadi. 1074 

Iraiuonar, 1072 
^ran, 812, 882 
Irnndam Tirurnndadi, 1084 
IrattoUmani-mdlal, T057 
Irawadi, 1331-33 
Tnmmorti, 1051 
iSat, 1089 


Isana, 904, 1322 

lianasena, 1322 

Isanavarman, 1323, 1334, 1350, li>:6 

Ispahan, 1365 
Issik-kul, 1339 
Istakhil, 960 

livarabhanga-kafikd, 1012 
Isvaradatta, 1007 
livarakesava-samarottunga, 1303 
Ilvara-kesavotsavatunga, 1303 
Hvam Kusutnanjoli, 1012 
Ii\^asena, 852 

I-tsing, 838, 844-46. 848. 962. 983, S8S, 
991, 1005. 1009, lOIl, 102!, 1291 
1305, 1348, 1352 
iyal (or iyals), 1037-39, 1089 

Jabalpur (or Jnl)I)ulp(»n’l, 1107 l|i*i 

1200 

Jagaddala, 847 

iagamohana, 905, 11J7-28, ll.jj, n.ri 
1138-39 

Jagannatha Sabha, 1219-20 
Jagat (Rajasthan), 895, 1193 
Jahir, 1865 

Jehnintya BrShmaria, 1000 
Jaintimya.Grihija-TnanlravrUti, 1001 
Joimimya-S tautu-s utiv-blmht/u. 1001 
Jaina (or Tain), 898, 1139, 1152, 1170-71. 
1217, 1219 1223, 1226-28, 1243, 1248, 
1259, 1276. 1279. 1282. 1288, 1430 
Jalnendra-Vyakamria, 1016 
Jainism. 779-80. 791. 819-25, 827, 832. 
915, 083. 1011, 1028 1042, 1211. 1213 
1242 

Jaipur, 1151, 1205 
Jaipur Museum. 897 
Jaisahner, 830 
Jaivata, 1021 
Tajjata. 1021 
Jafpur. 809, 815 
Jakldsnndarj. 821 
Jakkivabbe, 820 
Jilandhara, 811. 891 
lalatui /dlslrictl. 962. 977 
Jalor, 824, 832 
Jamal garh, 1195 
Tamal-Garhi. 925-26 
TamasadhSvarma-deva, l,306 
jambavaff, 782, ST 2, 862 
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jambhala, Q32 
Jambi, 1294 
Jambulinga, 1224 
Jambumarga, JOG I 
Jammu, 1001 
Janapada, 1325 
Janarddana, 782, 784 
Janasraya^ 1017 
Jaiiairaiji, 1017 
Janendra, 794 

iangha, 1128-29, 1135, 1143 
JangulT, 932 
fapamala, 906 
Tarana, 1425 

Tara^andha-kT-Baithak, 1120 
Jaratkaru, 893 

Jasanaracharitt, 916-18, 1020 
jStaka. 916-18. 1085, 1260-02, 1264-05, 
1268-71, 1287, 1299 
Tatakamala, 1009, 1079 
fata-mukutas, 912, 1239 
jatar deul, 1116 
fati, 945. 991 

Jatila (script), 825, 828, 832 
Java, 818, 977. 1172. 1207. 1287, 1289- 
90, 1292, 1294-95, 1297-99, 1330. 1386 

Tavalinura (or Tabalipnra), 824, 1027 

lava. 911, 1388 

T avacbondravarman. 1334 

Tayedatta, 1022 

Tavadeva, 1017 

Jauadhavalnt'ka. 1010 

Ta''pditva, 962 

Jammaneala. 1024 

Tavapp^a. 1293, 1388 

TavanStha, 784 

Javanta Bbawp (nr Bbatta Tavanta), 1003, 
1007. 1012, 1020 

TavanSla, 1400 

Javpnida. 1003. 1009. 1016. 1402 
Tavarnwa, 1028 
JavasiAba. 10T4. 1028 
Tavavnrdbana, 1326 
Tavpvprman, 1310 

Javavarman IT, 1297. 1.324. 1326-27. 

1329 

laxa-'-arman TIT. 1390.27 
Ta'^^arman V. 1328-29 
Jejak,abbnkti, T209 
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Jalalabad, 1362 

Jessore, 1388 
Jetari, 844 

Jhowari, (Bangladesh) 920 
Jews (or Jewish), 982, 1368 
Jbaioi. 1027 
Jharlapatan, 1152 
Jiiputavahana, 1005 
Jinabbadra, 823, 832, 826 
Jinadasa Maha(tara, 826 
Jinagnpta, 1349 
Jinakdlamalim, 1332 
Jindlathkdro, 1029 
Jinamitra, 840, 843 
Jinasatdlam kdra, 1011 
Jinasena, 819 

Jinasena I, 828, 830. 1010 
Jinasena II, 825, 1010 
■Jina Sitalnatba, 901 
Jinendrabuddbi, 1016 
Tishnii. 1022 

fivakachintamani, 1086-88 
Jivaindharacbampu, 1010 
JIvantasvatnT, 932 
Jivita-gupta, 795 
Tnanacbandra, 843-44 
Tiranagarbha, 850 
Jftana-larmnsamuchchaija, 1002 
Tnanampla. 1023 
JnSnasiddhi, 853 
TnanasrT, 840 
TfiSnasrimitra. 844 
JoeT^vara, 1219 
Jollv, 970n 
Tosanbat. 1365 
jotcar. 990 
Tm’aka. 1262 
Julian, 1381 
Jullnnd»ir, 971 
Tunairadb 784, 1379, 1419 
Jimairadb mek inscription, 1109 
Tunnar, 1215 
Jnstinus I, 1382 

Rabandhas. 908-10 
Kabul, 977. 13.39, 1404 
Kacb (reerfon), 798 
KScba 137.3-74 
Kacbcbpvana, 1029 
‘Ka^ai’, 1077 


INDEX 
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KuH 1031 
KaijuU-malai, 1064 

Kadamba dynasty (or Kadambas), 7bd» 
80», 819, 83^, 952. 983, 985. 1411. 

1413 

Kadatnbaguhadhiv^in, 804 
KMambati, 962, 1003. 1007-08 
Kadambalpur, 1254 
Kadasidhesvara, 1224 
Kadpbisea 1, 922^ 1861 
Kadvar, 1158 
Kadu-Kilal, 1031 
Kadungon, 1036 
KahauB, 823 
Kaikanri, 1068 
Kaikhlai, 1039, 1073 
Kailasa, 1103, 1218-19, 1227-29, 1234, 
1242, 1244, 1246-48, 1259, 1276, 1278. 
1280 

Kailasanatha, 881, 892, 897, 1058, 1226- 
28. 1231-33, 1253, 1259, 1281 
Kailasa tungaiikhara pratima, 1111 
Kainnilai, 1050 
Kaitabba, 865, 1106 
Kaiyata, 1004 
KajaA^ila, 077 
Kakandi, 1081 
Kakdighi Visnu, 119 
Kakkai-padiniyam, 1041 
Kapshaputa, i024 

Kahhasanas, 1146, 1148-49, 1153, 1162 
Kakusthavarman, 052 
Kola, 1269 

Kala (kedaba) 1291-92 
Kala (yama), 881 
Kalabhras. 822, 1408, 1430 
Kalachdhatantro, 858 
Kalachakrayana, 853 
Kalachuri. 948, 1392, 1393 
Kaladi, 1014 
Kalah, 1296 
Kalahandi. 1150 
Kalarif-anvar, 1059-60 
KSUik^chdrua-katMnaka, 1028 
Kalambaeam, 1072-73 
fCilfimukha 798-99. 802, 804 
KSlan, 1088-89 
Kalfharich^Mieda, 1619 
KHIanrivanStfaa, 962 
Kalar-efdmgan, 1058 


Kalaia, 1128, 1133, 1144-45 
Kalasapura, 1291 
KiUairaya, i0(^ 

Kalavali, 1050-52 

Kalavalinarpadu, 1088 

KaUviyal, 1036 

Kalaviyar~Kdrlgai, 1072 

Kalavu, 1039-40, 1044 

Kalha^a, 966, 972, 1020, 1397, 1401-04 

Kali (age), 791 

Kali, 806-07, 939, 1031, 1088 
KiUdasa, 788, 956, 981. 971, 978, 981. 
997, 1004-06 1009-10. 1013, 1016-17, 
1022, 1023-16, nil, 1195 
Kalilah wa-dimnah, 1365, 1367 
Kalinga, 848, 917, 933, 1125. 1262, 1298- 
99 

Kalittagai, 1032-34. 1067 
Kalitturai, 1047, 1062 
Kall-varjya. 951. 953, 956 
Kaliyan, 1068 
Kalki, 788, 868, 871 
Kallada-deva-nayanir, 1061 
KaUata, 802, 1017 
Kalpasutra, 932, 1008 
Kalpj, 962, 977 
Kalsar, 1158 
Kalsf, 915 
Kalntnalam, 1052 
Kalvanavaman, 1023 
Kalyana, 1411 
Kalvana Bhatfa, 1002 
Ka1a"a(»ada. 832 
KaluSmkaraka, 1021 
Kalft3namandira, 1010 
Kalvanoura, 1193 
KalvSnarakshita, 1012 
KahiUna-^mdnrn. 1246-47, 1256 
Kalvar caste, 1068 
Ktthidnaknthal, 1086 
Kama 1026, 1242 
Kamadevas, 880. 907, 938 
Kamnia, 192. 1018 
Kamalanka, 1834 
Kamalaiila, 850. 852 
Kamandaka, 968, 1023, 1043 
Kaman^alu, 914 
Kamara, 1404 

Klmarupa, 809, 811, 671. 1351 
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Kamaidstra, 966, 1023-24 
Kdnuuutra, 953, 955-56, 958, 964, 975, 
983, 1037, 1043, 1045, 1259 
Kamauli plates of Vaidyadeva, 070 
Kambala-Asvatara, 1025 
Kamban, 1985 
Kailibu, 1323 

Ka&buja, 1307, 1312. 1214-17, 1322-25. 
1827, 1329, 1330, 1333-34, 1337, 1348 
Kaiiibujendru, 1326 
Kaiimjasvara, 1320 
Kadibu^Svayambhuva, 1317, 1322 
Kdmikdgama, 1123 
Ka-mo-long-ka, 1334 
Kampheng Phct, 1329 
Kamratiga, (caramboia), 1291 
Kapada, 827 
Kapaikkal, 1051 
Kai^iaiyan, 1051 
Kanakamuni, 920, 930-31 
Kanakasabhai, 1077 
Kamkkiyal, 1091 

Kanauj, 815, 824, 815, 841, 871, 932. 

1002, 1000, 1174, 1351 
fCanburi, 1338 

Kanchi, 786-87, 805, 821, 865, 879-80, 
1058, 1063, 1226, 1281 
Kanchipuram. 881, 892, 897, 982-83, 

987, 1103, 1226-28, 1231-33, 1253. 

1259, 1280-81 
Kandachchi. 820 
Kandariya Miihadu.a, 1147 
Kandarpadharma, 1319 
Kandigai, 1038 
Kane, 1002, 1049 
Kangavarman, 1411 
Kanera, 795 1138. 1164. 1210 
Kanheri, 1100. 1193, 1211, 1214. 12.59 
Kani-medavivar, 1047-48 
Kanina, 958 

Kanisbka, 858, 905, 918. 921-24 

KanjT, 1033 

Kanltsll Devj. 1107 

Kankanad<'^bi P.irf'.ina.'!), 906 

Kannada, 819, 821. 829-80. 1410-11 

Kannagi. T075-8I, 1083 

Kannin. 1080 

Kannan-s4nd»nnr. 1060 

Kannannr. 1234 

Kano, 1299 


Kanpur, 1112, 1163 
Kanrah, 1331 
Kansas, 1189 
Kantibeiaia, 1206 
Kantaka Cbelinga Stupa, 899 
Kapiha, 1127, 1143 ' 

Kantbara, 1313 

Kanyakubja, 841, 8 IS, 1387, J Kil 
Kan>a Kumari, 1122, 1218 
Kao-Chang (lurlau), 1338, r34;\ 1316 
Kao-Cbe-ho-to-lo-po-ma, 1311 
Kaolin, 1273 
Kao-seng-chaun, 1300 
Kapala, 1025 
Kapalesvara, 795-96, 798 
Kapalika, 796-99, 802, 804, 1007 
Kapardaka-purdna, 979 
Kapardikdrikd,. 1001 
Kapardin, 1000-0] 

Kapila, 796, 886, 1245 
Kapila-deva-nav.'inar, 1061 
Kapila-devar, 1049 
Kapilar, 1031. 1049, 1060-61 
Kapilava.shi, 847. 1118, 1237, 1261-63, 

1331 

Kapi.^a, 841. 1300, 13.53 
KapptUndhh tfuda t/n, 1003 
Kapuas (river), 1506 
Kara, 968. 970 
Kara (dvnastv), 846 
Karachi, 977 

Karachi Museum, 901, 1192 
Karaikkil, 1064 
Karaikkal Ammai\’Kr, 1057 
Karaikkameval, 1064 
Karali. 806-07 
Karatndanda, 794, 796 
Karana, 947, 963 
korandai, 1033 
Karasabr, 1343, 1346 
Karatalaratm, 850 
Karens, 1,332 
Kdrettu, 1061 
Kari. 1038, 1058 
Kdrik-koi-ai. 1058 
KarVa, 1001 
Karkota, 1402. 1424 

Karle, 1193, 121 M2, 1215, 1237, I24(». 

1245 
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Karma, 827. 982 
Karmarahga. 1291 
Karmovipaka, 102,% 

Kar'tiarpadu, 1050 
Kari^asuvarpa. 847 

KaiQataka, 820. 825, 832, 990. 1005, 
1080, 1220. 1225, 1248. 1411 
XarQlsuta, 1082 
karpafo, 957 
kofpu, 1039 
karpura, 1084 
KarpUTOrmniari, 1005, 1027 
Karttikeya, 781, 786. 808, 815, 817, 858, 
865, 901-03, 987, 1185, 1240, 1284, 
1417-18. 1420-21 
Karukasi ddhantin, 7 99 
karu^a, 1266 

Ka Shgae (Kie-Sha), 1338-39, 1348 
Kashmir, 782, 789, 802-04, 809, 815. 
834, 836, 838-11, 844, 84C, 849, 852-5 5, 
861, 954, 962, 966, 971, 977-81. 1003- 
04, 1009-10, 1012, 1018, 1019-21, 

1155-57, 1167-68, 1195, 1210, 1300, 
1340, 1381, 1400-03, 1412 
Kasia, 1115, 1118, 1195 
Kaiiha, 1013, 1016, 1029 
KdUkttVfttH, 962 
Kasivi^esvara, 1224-25 
Kasmlra, 1413. 1423. 1425 
Kassapa, 1029 
kastipdthar, 1205 

Kasyapa, 920-21, 931, 1018, 1025 
Katiha dvTpa, 1J<S8 
Katantra, 1017, 1029 
Katara (Rajasthan), 913 
Kathd, 1007-08, 1027 
Kathakoh, 1288 
KathasarU-sagara, 1288 
Kathiawar, 797, 809, 965, 971, 977, 
1010. 1150-51, 1154, 1156-61, 1168, 
1209, 1376. 1381-82, 1391 
Katra Buddha, 910 
Kattayel, 1034 
Katyas, 809 
Katyayana, 985 
Katyavana-smuta-$ubra, 1001 
KatySyaitf, 809 
Kaumaii, 807, 896-96, 1193 


KaumufBjdgara, 958 
Kttumud\tnuhotsom, 1005 
Kauudinya* 1317, 1318-20, 1323, 1326 
Kaurushya, 796 

Kau^auibi, 834. 926, 971. 1180, 1385 
Kauieya, 975 

Kaurhitaki-etihua-suUa vyukhyd, 1001 
Kausild, 809 

Kautilya, 102 5, 1037, 1015, 1015, 12,SS 

Kavera, 1081 
Kaveri, 791, 1000, 1064 
Katerpendu, 1032 

Kaverippumpatjinani, 1075, 1081. IOH.5 
Kovi Jondsrayam, 821 
1017 

Kaviraia, 1006, 1026 
Kuvirdja-mdrga, 819, 829, 1019 
Kdvya. 828, 1020, 1249 
Kdvrjddarsa, 1019 
Kdvydladkdra-sdru-samgraha, 1019 
Kdvydlankdra-Sutra, 1019 
Kdn/dmhndiitsil, 1005, 1020 
Kdya. 947 
KSvachikilsa. 1022 
kdtmtha. 947-18, 963, 980 
Kavva, 1010 
Kodara, 965 

K'rdarn Hand measure), 97.3 
K>damatha, 1164 
Kedare^vara, 1137-38 
ITedu, 1301 
Keith, 1043, 1084 
Kekaya, 995 
Kena. 806 
Kendrapara, 1205 
Kentun, 1343 
Kem-upanishad, 887 
Kerala, 992, 1007, 1014, 1284 
Kesavasvamin, 1000 
Kesari, 815 
Kesariya, 1120-21 
Kcsava, 799 
Kesavanaravana, 1147 
Kehi, 882, 905-06 
Keymravanha, 1006 
khaiga, 889, 906 
Khajuraho, 914, 1147-48, 1150 
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Khakbara, 1139-40, 1153 

Kha^icjagiri, 832, 932, 939, 1102, 1219 

khanda-katfta, 1025 

Khan4o khadya, 1022-23 

khat}dx*kav6pa, 973 

Khanh-hoa, 1307-08 

KhaHjana, 1272 

Kharanadi, 1021 

khari, 962, 971-72, 974 

khativapa, 973 

Kharoshthi, 995. 1339, 1342 

khapuri, 1128 

Kharod, 1144 

Kharavela, 932 

Khasa (Kie-sha). 1349 

Khmer, 1297, 1301. 1318, 1325-27. 1329 

Khetaka, 889, 893 

Khichinj;, 1205-06 

Khingila, 1397, 1401, 1425 

Khitching (Orissa), 900 

Khoh, 1107, 1185 

Khotamna, 1338 

Khotaii, 1339-43. 1347 

Khoh, 784-85 

Kholvi, 1101 

Khosali, 998 

Khurasan, 977 

Khudvayaka, 1405-06 

Khusra, 1398 

Kia-tan, 1317 

Kidara, 1424 

Kidilra-Kushaijia, 1401 

Kien-Chen-Lo, 1320 

Kien-ma. 1344 

KU. 1071 

Kailaivur, 1234, 1236 
Kilik-kanaVku. 1043, 1047-48, 1050, 10«0 
kitlkiiri!, 906 
Kin-Lin, 1319 

kinnaras, 907-08, 910, 1250, 1268 

kinnan, 1282 

kinru, 1074 

Kioche, 1308 

Ki-pin, 1300, 1398 

Klrata, 1249 

Kiratarjima, 879 

Kiratarjumyam. 1004, 1246, 1249, 1251, 
1253, 1280 

fdritimukJm, IHI, 1T34, 1245 


Idtifa-muku^, 012 
kiThnjUent 1071 
Kmivaimaa I, 786, 1239 
Kish. 1365 

Kitab-al-Masdik Wal Manwlik (Book oi 
Routes and Kingdoms), 1364 
KiUib Asma Jibat, 1364 
Kitab-td-Buldan (Book of Countries), 
1364 

Kiu-Kiu (Kumarajiva), 1344 
K’iu-Uen, 1307-08 

King Mahendrapala II oi Kananj, 1023 

Kiratjdvali, 1011-12 

Kiratas, 983, 085 

Kiu-lu-kia, 842 

Kodai, 1066 

KodurobaJur, 1234, 1236 
Kohala, 1017-18, 1024 
Koh-ker, 1328 
Kokamukhasvamin, 784 
Kokkaka, 1024 
‘Koltumbi’, 1069 
Ko-Maranjatjaiyan, 1070 
Kombeng, 1306 
kanaka pagas, 1130 
Koparka, 815, 1132, 1136, 1206 
Kondave, 1211, 1215, 1237 
KO‘Ne4umafan. 1066 
Koneririjapuram, 1255-56 
Konga, 1052 
Kongalvas, 820 
Kongapangilan, 10,33 
Konimi-cbera, 1086 
Kongu-de.sa, 1051 
KoAguvel, 1074 
Konican, 990, 1020 

Konti-gudi. 1109, 1220-21, 1223, 1239-41 

Ko-ParakeJarivarman, 1063 

Kosal (or Kosala, speech), 996, 998 

Kos'ala, 835, 1387 

Kosalt, 1140 

Kosam, 795, 876, 1196 

Kota, 1101 

Kotl, 1306 

Kotftirtha, 1132 

Kot^apru Ilamoenimanar. 1061 

Kotyarka, 1193 

Kovaih). 1058. 1072 

Kovai Prabhanda, 1072 

Kovalam, 1075-79, 1083 
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is-itvalan Kedai, 1077. 
Koyu-ttruppU(iniyui-Liruttaiii, i0c2 
Kra. 1330 

Kiakuctichhaiuia, 920, 930*31 
laamadityu, 

Kramrisch, 1145. 1152, 1250. 1270-71, 
1274 

Krishna, 788. 792-93. 807, 809, 812, 858, 
863, 868. 870-71, 891-92, 1066, 1251. 
1253, 1331 

Krishna (River). 1122, 1186, 1217 
Krishna I, 1228, 1247 
Krishria in. 1009, 1017, 1028 
Krish^agupta, 1014 
Krishna, M. H., 1410-11 
Krishna Mika, 1007 
Krishnaraja, 1393, 1411, 1430 
Krishijaraja III, 1281 
Krishna-Tuhgabhadra, 1124, 1133 
Krishnavaiman, 1411 
kriyS, 1260 
Krone, 1301 
Kroraina, 1342 
krshy-ayogya bhuh, 070 
kshariabhanga, 1012 
kshapayaka, 1017 
kshatra-chudamani, 1087 
Kshatrapa, 1192, 1371, 1376-77, 1379, 
1391-93, 1400, 1417, 1430 
Kshatriydm Trikla, 935 
kshatriyas, 805, 824, 1331 
kshaumo, 975 
Kshemagupta, 1403, 1404 
Kshemendra, 1003 
K.shemisvara, 1008 
kshetraja, 956, 1025 
kshetrat-tiruvenba, 1058 
kshtra, 1016 

KshTrasvamin, 1021, 1024 
Kshmerariishtra, 1330 
Kshatrabandhu, 1066 
Kshttdrakatha, 1026 
Kshudrakoka, 909 
Kubera, 857. 859. 904, 908 
Kubera-naga, 852 
Kubja-visbpuvardhana. 1410 
Kuchi, 1338, 1344-47 
Kuchirajva, 1343 
Ku4a!. 1084 
Ku()ana(]lu, 1042 ' 


Au^r, 1049 
kudu, 1229-30, 1235 
Kuja, 1365 
Kulachchvai. 1056 
Kulamani-turam, 1069 
Kulaprabhavalt, 1321 
Kulaiekhara, 1007-08 
Kulaiekharkr (Kiila.kkhuru A/vtu), 1035- 
66 

Kulckur, 946 
KuIeiSa, 930 
Kuli, 788 
Kulikas, 948 
Kuli^ahkusa, 939 
Kulli, 856 

Kulottunga-&6lan-tdd, 1051 
Kulu. 1164 
Kuluta, 972 
kulyavdpa, 973-75 
Kumartan, 1033 
Kumara, 901, 1295 
KumaradevI, 1371, 1418 
Kumaraghosa, 1297 

Kumara-gupta, 1370-71. 1374, 1377-80 

1383 

Kumara-gupta I, 781, 783, 793, 814, 813. 
875, 903, 1416. 1418-21 
Kumarajiva, 849, 1344-45, 1347-40 

1353 

Kumarpura, 884-85 
Kumarasambhava, 961, 1003 
Kiimkiiyaria, 1344 
Kumarila, 1002, 1005, 1011-14 
Kumarila-Bhatta, 1012 
Kumbakonam, 1064, 1234, 1236, 1254 
Kumbharujas (Kiishmandas), 908, 910 
Kumrahar. 1116 
Kumudachandra, 1011 
Kun^a, 856 

Kundakunda, 826, 1043 
Kundakundacharva, 1042 
Kui^alakeSt. 829, 1088-89 
KundamSla, 1006 
kundi, 004, 906 
Kundika, 906 
Kunduga, 1306 
Kundwe (Alfrhanistan), 923 
Kuriiiidas, 890, 1421 
Ku6fani Kufifa, 1301 
Kun-lun, 1338 
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Kuntala, 982, 1026 
Kura (inscription), 847 
Kuraivalur, 1068 
Kural, 829, 1042-50, 1052, 1060, 1068 
1074, 1082, 1089, 1092 
Kuram, 1231 

Kuranganatha, 1264-36, 1253-54 

Kurari, 1163 

Kurchakas, 819 

Kiirchasthana, 957 

kurinji, 1031-32, 1039 

KurWhara (Bihar). 926, U89, 1205-06 

Kurma (avatara), 868 

kuiiahas, 960 

Kurukulla, 932 

Kurundogai, 1030-34 

KiirunRU(Ji, 1067 

Kurun Vnan, 1318 

Knshaiia, 779, 812. 831, 839. 847, 868. 
876. 883, 912. 922-23, 925, 978, 1173, 
1179-81, 1184-85, I361, 1370, 1372, 
1382, 1384, 1395-96, 1398, 1401-02, 
1417, 1419. 1421, 1423-24 
Kushmlndini, 915 
Kusika, 796-97 

Ku^nagara (Kasia), 918, 1118 
KuM Rudra-Varman, 1311 
Kutei, !S06 
KummaHjali, 1012 
ICusumapura (Patatiputra), 961 
Kutamudgara. 1021 
Kiittachchakkiyar, 1081 
Ku^ammata, 983. 1005. 1009. 1025 
kuttar, 1081 
Kutumbins, 948 
kuvir-pSffu, 1067 
KuvalatjatnSla. 823-24, 1027 

f,adakh, 077-78 

Lad Khan. 1109, 1220-23, 1239-40 

T^aghman, 965 
I^ghubhdskafiya, 1023 
Laghu HBiVa StnriH, 1040 
iMgku-mSmua, 1022-23 
Lahcm Museum, 927 
UkhSna, 1304. 1397, 1401, 1425 
laksana (or lakshana), 1020, 1117, 1124, 
1142, 1272 
Lakshanarifa, 1142 
Lahhonaoaii, 1011 


Labhavesvara, 1117, 1129 
Lakshmankati, 865 
Labbinapa temple, 914 
Labhmi, 785, 789-90, 853, 865, 886, 

889-90, 892, 912, 1370, 1375, 1377-81, 
1383, 1387, 1390. 1406. 1418-19, 1422, 
1429 

L,akulisa, 798, 799, 878 
Lala Bhagat (Kanpur), 883, 902 
Lalatatilaka, 1281 
Lalatendu Kesari, 1102 
Lalitadit>a, 981, 1010 
Lalitaditya MuktfipTda, 815, 840, 1107, 
1389, 1402 
I.alilalaya, 1008 
lalitgiri, 1205-06 
[.alilpiir, 1112, 1150 
lambakas, 1027 
Lambodara, 898 
Lamphun, 1332 
Lang-Ka-Io, 795 
Lang-kia-Shu, 1291 
Languliya Narasirnhavamian, 815 
Lafigisvaran, 989 
Laiika, 879, 977 
luinkdvatara sutra, 991 
r,ankesvara, 1248, 1259, 1280 
L.anya, 1293 

Laos, 1287, 1289, 1316. 1319, 1322, 
1332-33, 1387 
Lata, 841, 848-49, 1010 
Latapur, 815 
Lata-t’is/iflt/a, 814 
iMukika Devatds, 904 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 887. 915, 1169 
LavapurT, 1321, 1332 
Leang dynasty, 1305 
Leang Dynasty, the History of the, 1290 
Lenart (Hairy), 1209 
Leningrad Museum, 1382 
Leo I, 1361-62 
TA, 1290, 1319 
Lichchhavis, 946, 1371 
r,icror. 1288-89, 1292-94 
Likhita. 1002 
nidmfi, 973, 1026. 1091 
Limus Si! Devendra, 1302 
Tingarlfa, 1132, 1206 
T.ingariia temnie, 906 
Lingodbham, 901, 1276 
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UpUHtt, 863 

LiuU'jChkaD, 1344 

Li-Yi-Piao, 1351 

Lob^nM*, 1338-33 

Lohanipur (Patna), 932 

loka^lharmi, 1039 

Lokamahldevi, 1226 

Lokavibhaga, 821 

Lokesvara, 1025, 1185, 1226, 1242 

Lokesvarasataka, 1010 

Lokpalas, ^903 

LoUata, 1018 

London, 1180 

Loriyan Tangai, 924 

Los Angeles Conntv museum of Art, 1180 
Lou-Ian, 1342 
I^yang (Honan), 1347 
Lucknow, 1427 

Lucknow Museum, 891, 933-35 
fjumbinl (Rummiiidei), 918 
Luzumiyyat, 1367 

Machchhendr.melha, 1147-48 
Madai. 1412-13 
Madalasachawyri. 1008 
Madana-manjikai, 1074 
Madari, 1075 
Madaturcd, 1031 
Maddi, 1262 

Madhava, 797, 1000, 1021. 1026 
Madhavachar>'a, 801, 911 
Madhavakara. 963. 1017, 1021 
Madhava-varman IT, 1017, 1024 
Madhari, 1075-76 
Madhu. 8a5, 057. 992 
Madhumathanai iiayn, 1026 
Madhurakavi, 1069 
Madhurantaka Uttama Chola, 1412 
Madhvade^a. 1185, 1189, 1294, 1371. 
1379, 1382, 1385-86, 1395 
Madhvama-tika. 1013 
Madbvamaka, 1014 
MMhmmika. 852, 854 
Madkyamikahriclaya, 8.50 
MSdhvamika, s,itvadvava. 850 
MadhvantaiHhharie(i~-^3stra, 851 
Madbva PradesK 949. 1106, 1109, 1185. 
1189. 1195, 1200, 1217 
Madras, 1289 

Madras Museum Plates. 969 


Madura, 823 

Madurai, 822, 8 ;j 2. 865. 10;J2, 1034-35. 
1041-43, 1045. 1056-57, 1075-77, 1079, 
1083, 1218, 1362, 1412 
Madurai Academy, 1045 
Maduraik-kajjnan-kuttaniur, 1050 
Maga-Brahmanas, 961 
Magadha, 795, 811, 835-36, 842. 844, 
8-17-48, 853. 963-971. 1288, 1.397 
Magadhi, 995-98 

Maglia, 1003, lOiO, 1016, 1021. i 1.84 
Maghaka. 1(^4 
Magi Cult, 886 

Mahabalipuram, 787-88, 80'), 864, 869- 
70, 876, 1061. 1103, 1139, 1229, 1231- 
32, 1238, 1241. 1245-46, 1248 49, 12.51- 
54, 1268, 1280 

Mahdbhdrata. 788, 79-2, 810. 816-17. 
882, 898-99, 903, 97,3. 1005-06. 1033. 
1048, 10,5.5, 1074, 1084, 1087. 1090 
1242, 1247, 1249, 12?^), 1419 
Mahdhhmiia. 902. 901, 916. 1016, 10." S 
Mahabhinishkram,ina 918 
Mahabodhi. 1112, T116-17 
Mohabodhivamia, 1029 
‘Mahabodhi Vihara’, 1115 
Mahadeva, 79-1. 1112, 1117, 1124, 1161 
1164 

MahadevI Srimati, 790 
Mahajahnu. 1021 
Mahakala, 1220 
Mahrikall, 939 
Mahakapi, 1261 
Mahfikapi-Jdtahi. 9)7 
Mahdkdvya, 1003 
Mahd-katdhn. 1'‘’88 
^fah■-ku^a. 

Mahitnalla, 1064 
Mahrimallannnm. 1064 
Mahamiin.'isikji, 9.39 
Mahdmdyfin, .SII, 932 
Mahamuni, 1,3.35 
Mahanadi, 1147 
Mahanaman, 835 1029 
\tahnndv{k(i. 977 1 292 
MaMniruttf-nandha, 1029 
Mahanwada. 1100 
Mahanarininana. 915. 1237 
Maha-narsva. 1087 
Mahapratisara, 9,32 
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Mahdpurdm, 826, 1028, 1089 
mahdpuru-^a, 1272 
mahdpunuilui-charlta, 1010, 1027 
mahapurushalakslmjas, 916 
Maharaja, 783-85, 794-95, 815, 857. 
1295-96 

Maharaja Chandravarman, 1095 
ntafmaiddhirdia, 815 
Mah^aja Suhliavannan, 1095 
Mahvaja Trikamla, 1179 
Mafamja of Zabag, 1295 
Maharashtra, 986, 988-90, 993, 997, 
1400 

Maharashtri, 1025-27 
Mahasetta, 902, 1421 
MahasitavaC, 932 
Mahasthan, 1191, 1195-96 
Maha-ummagga Jdtaka, 1260, 1264 
Mahammh, 1029, 1047, 1078 
Mahavartins, 798 
Mahdvastu, 1258 

Mahavlra, 821, 826, 831, 859, 1153, 
1335 

Mahdviracharita, 1006, 1022-23 
MahavTracharya, 819 
Maha-vishiiugriha, 786 
Mahayana (or Mahayana Buddhism), 
806, 834, 837, 847-48. 850-51, 925-29, 
1215, 1265, 1269, 1340-41, 1344, 1350 
Mahavana-Sadinan'trraha-^astra. 851 
Mah&ydna-Sutralamkara, 851 
MahayainaSi 964 
Mahendradatta, 1305-06 
Mahendraditya, 1387 
Mahendrakumara, 1418 
Mahendraoala I, 962, 1006 
Mahendrapaladeva, 810 
Mahendra Parvat, 1325 
Mahendra-varman, 821, 1322-23 
Mahendra-varman I, 1007, 1055-56 
Mahendra-varman Pallava, 1217, 1229, 
1248-49. 1252-53. 1409 
MalieJimra, 815, 873 
SfafwhtnurH, 1244-45 
Mahesvara (author), 1001 
Mahe^vara, 795-99, 801-02, 807, 810, 

1149, 1239, 1241, 1255 
MaheiK^andeva, 810 
Maheshjvari, 896-97 


Mohimruutotra, 1005 

Mahipala, 962, 1006 

Mahlsdsaka Vinayap^aka, 847 

Mahisha, 946. 1261 

Mahishasura. 893-95 

Mahishasuramardini, 809, 891, 893-94, 

1247 

Mahishamardini Cave, 895 

Mahishmad, 1006 

Mahishyas, 946 

Mahoba, 1208 

Mahodayapura, 1023 

Mahosadha, 1260-61 

Mahudi, 832 

Mahujitahavifaya, 1026 

Maitraka^ 795, 815, 838, 962, 1391-92 

Maitreya. 926, 928 

Majjhimadesa, 918 

Maidcada-gupta, 949 

Mdk-kariydsdn, 1047 

Mak kdyanar, 1047 

Makra, 892, 909, 912, 1133, 1419-20 

rnakaravdhini, 892 

Makran, 978 

Malabar, 990, 1008, 1013 
Malacca, 1292 
Malaipadukadukadam, 1035 
Malalaiekhara, 1029 
Malaprabha, 1238, 1241 
Malati-Mddfuiva, 1008 
Malava (or Malwa), 798, 808, 823, 847, 
949, 977. 995, 1141, 1162, 1187, 1248, 
1382, 1384, 1390-91, 1393, 1399, 1426 
Malavikdgnimitra, 1005 
Malay, 987, 991, 1287-95, 1330 
Malayadipatti, 1259, 1280, 1282 
Malay Archipelago, 1299, 1318 
Malay Peninsula, 977, 1297, 1318-19, 
1324 

Malaysia, 977 
Maldah Museum, 884 
Maliya, 785, 815 
Malkapur, 794 
Mali^hed, 987, 1411 
Mallappa, 820 
Mallavadi. 827 
Malllkiriupa, 1226-27, 1242 
MSmallai, 1064 

MamaUapuram (Mahabaliouram), 895 
Mamane Dheri (Qiarsada), 924 
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Mahajanaka Jataka, ] 264-65, 1267, 1269- 
70, 1276 
Manapcjur, 1281 
Momnul, 1086 
•Manao Bago, 1417 
Manasa, 802 
Manasara, 1025 
ManasT, 930 
Mlnatunga, 1010, 1028 
Manavalesvara, 1256 
MaxiavT, 039 
Manavya gotra, 985 
Man>chu, 1326 
Mandagapattu, 1217 
man<hlas, 1203 
Mai^dana, 1013>15, 1024 
Mandana Misra, 1013 
Ma^dapa, 1109, 1142-43, 1146-49, 1152- 
53, 1102, 1164-65, 1217, 1222, 1225. 
1227-28, 1232-30, 1240, 1249, 1251, 

1253, 1278, 1283-84 
Mandara (mountain), 869. 

Mandasor, 783, 794, 814, 1187 

Mandasore Stone inscription, 1104 

Mandh&ta inscription (A.D. 1063), 1004 

Mandor, 1192 

Mandra, 1321 

Mandrasena, 1321 

Mnnduhya, 1014 

Mandiikyopanishad Karika, 1013 

Mancala, 882, 905-08 

Manffala-valthin-padal, 1085 

MantraHa, 786. 1239, 1241. 1274 

Manritund, 832 

Man'bhadda, 898 

maniPrSmam. 991 

Manifcka-vaifegar. 1062, 1066. 1069, 

1071 

Manikvala (Pakistan), 926, 1890 
Manimekalal. 822, 829, 1076-8.3, 1086, 

1088 

Mapi Niga, 1105 
Manipur, 977, 1289 
Manivar matha, 1105-06, 1191 
Mafiiaif. 1012 

MaOiusri, 928-29, 931, 1191 
Mankuwar Buddha, 926, 1186 
Manmagtdir, 1034 


Manc^atbo, 1008, 1020 
Manoratha-varman, 1311 
Manpur, 785, 790 
Mamicidal, 1017 
Mantrayina, 811 

Manu, 946, 952, 954n. 955, 959, OaOn, 
972, 986, 1001-02, 1022, 10.37, 1013, 
1045, 1048, 1299 

Manubhashya, 1002 
Manunitakauda Chola, 1047 
Manushi Buddhas, 916, 930, 1243, 1261 
Manu-smfiii, 946-47, 949, 951. 954, 9.56, 
1049, 1419 

Manyakheta, 1028 
Mao, 1421 
Ma-puramrn, 1011 
Mara, 1238 
Maradharshana, 919 
Maran, 1072 
Maran-Poraiyanar, 10.50 
Marapiyal, 1037-38 
marapu, 1042 

MSrasiuiha, 820 
MarasiiTiha IIT. 819 
Marathi, 995 
Maribagh, 1147 
Manchavadha, 1026 
marichhati, 1047 
Manchi, 932 

Markandeya, 863, 881, 911, 1243 
Markandeya Purina, 790, 806, 812, 1025 
Maropattu-tnulliDailu, 10.50 
mlfrolttip-pattavar, 1067 
Marshal], 1171 
Martnntla, 867, 1155, 1167 
Marttanda-Bbairava, 795 

marudam, 10.31-32, 1039 
Maruts, 899-900 
Marwar, 1024, 1399 
Masrur, 1164 
Maludl, 1296, 1365 
Masulipatam, 1289 
Mitadga, 939. 1024-25 
Matarlm, 1302-03 

MaAura, 785, 789, 796-97. 814, 823. 825. 
834-88, 839, 841, 859, 864, 866, 870. 
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874-75, 88.'j-bi, 891, 899, 904, 909-11, 
919-27, 91J, 11/3-76. 1178-82, 1184-86, 
1191-94, 1198, 1207-08, 1416 
Mathiira Miiscuin, 896, 901, 907. 919, 
934-35 

Matipura, 841, 848-49 
Mutirttan, 1035 
Matraraja, 1006 
Matricheta, 814, 1009 
Matridatta, 1001 
Matyigupta, 1018 

Matrika (or Matrikils), 807, 800, 880, 
895, 896-97, 927, 967-39. 1200, 1240 
Matrivisbi>u, 784 
Matsya uvatura, 868 
Matsya Purdm, 1022 
Maltamayuru, 801, 8)6, 11-18 
Maittap(la-Bhairava. 913 
Matta-pramattah, 805 
Mattavik^ah, 805 
MattatHldsa, 1007 
Vfaues, 858, 922 

MavikhnrT, 784. 705. 800. ! 86. 1 121 

Mavilainathar, 1041 

Mava. 1261, 1267. 1281 

Mayadevf, 918 

maijamata, 10S2, 1123 

maijavada, 1062 

Mayavatam, 12156 

Mayechrlmrar-yoppu (Mayechchnrar- 
Ydppu, 1011. 1091 
Mavura. 812, 962, 1004-05 
Mayurakshako, 783. 808, 110-1 
Mayuranathas\ am", 1256 
Mayura.^arman. 983 
Mayura^stava. 1004 

Medhatitlii, <r’n, 98.5-S6. 001. 1001- 

02 

Megasthcnes, 948-53 
Meghaduta, 961, 1010 
Meghanada, 1022 
Meghavarna, 835, 842 
Meguti, 1109, 1139, 12.33 
Mehrauli, 783 

Mekong, 1307, 1316, 1329 30 
Melcberi (Madras), 885 
Melamalai. 1234 
MelnSti, 828 

Menam. 1327, 1329-30, 1.332 


Menander, 1361 
Mercian, 1361-62 
Mergui, 1333 
Mers, 1155 
Meykkirtti, 1073 
MeyppattiyaJ, 1038 
.Miani, 1161 

Middle Indo-,\ryan, 994, 998-OS 
Middle Kingdom, 1294 
Midland, 993, 997 
Midnapur, 1191, 1288 
Mihirakula, 794, 814, 1425 
Mihintalf* (.8rT-Ianka), 899 
MihiralakshmT, 795 
Mihirdatta, 1394 
Mihiresvara, 7^-96, 798 
Milindapahha, 1288 
Milliyar, 1049 

MiraaAsa, 988, 1013, 1015, 1020 
MinakshI, 823 
Miran. 1342 

Mirnurkha.s (P.iki-cian), 926, 1119 1192, 
1195-96 
Mi^ralcesT, 910 

Mitakshara. 95-5, 959, 968, 970 
Mitauli, 1149 
Mithilfl. 809, 1264, 1337 
Mithilarashlra, 1329 
Mithra-Mihira, ,312-13 
Mitra, 796, 881-8.3 
Mitra, K. I... 1134 
Mitrasena, 849 
Mlerbchlias. 1002. 1,333 
Modheri), 814 
\foclu~tnoJik-k'inii, 1048-49 
Mogaliajapiir.am, 875, 1217 
Moptralaiia, 1086 

Moheniodaro, 856, 873, 886, 909 
Mokshakara-mipta, 845 
molai, 1069 
nwlimaram. 1039 
Monf*olian, 1337 
Moramm-a. 1331-32 
MrichchhakoUha. 953, 9,55. 107.5 
Mrl«»adava (Riskioattan nr ,8arna)h), 918. 
1182 

Mrindrihahkhn, 1008 
Mrlpara-alak'hmana. 1006 
Mrigajiikha\'ana, 842 
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Sfritasanjwaui, 1017 
'Mudal'iUvars*. 1084 
‘Mudal (first)-tiruvandadi’, 1063 
Mtidgala, 1066 
Mudrarakshasa, 1005 
Mughal, 1242 

Muhammad-bin-Kasim, 1365 
Muhammad bin Sam, 1428 
Mukhalingam, 913 
Mukhalinge5\'ara temple, 913 
Mukha-mandapa, 1127, 1217, 1221, 

1223, 1227 

Mukherjee, B. N., 1388 

Mukkudal, 1048 

Muktapida, 1389, 1402 

Muktelvara, 1133-35, 1141, 1161, 1200 

MukteJvara temph, 891 

Mukula, 1020 

Mukunda, 1231 

Muladeva, 1024 

Mulamadhyamika. 850 

Mrdasangha, 821 

Mnlasarva^ti.rula. 1137, 1332-33, 1337, 
1354 

Mulasthanapura. 813 
Mulasutras, 826 
Mula-fikd, 1028 
mullai, 1031-32, 1039 
Multan. 814, 977, 1398, 1425 
Mundaka UpanishacL 806, 887 
Mundesvara, 1198-99 
Munipati-Charita, 1027 
Munjala, 1022 
Munja Vakpati, 1008 
Munjulacbarva, 1022 
Munram Tiruvandddi, 1084 
Mnnruraf, 1047 
Munruraivar ^Araiyanar), 829 
Mup-pal, 1045 
Murshidabad, 1292 
Mtfftuk, 1346 

Murugan, 817, 1031, 1430 
Murug-arruppadai, 1061 
Muslims, 950. 998, 1125 
MiiHa-Nayanar, 1061 
Muttaraiva, 1047 

1073 

Mn*ir(Hi.ar Kovai, 1047, 1073 


Muviiditj at, 10.70 
Muvar Kovil, 1231, 12.5(), 127.4 
Mylapore, 892, U)4.3. 1063 
Myson, 1309, 1311 
Mysore, 79t), 990 

Kabhahs piruj n, 1111 
Nachchiuarkktmvar, 10 >2. 1035, 1086 
Nachna Kuthara, IHKl, l!0f)-10, 1112 
1117, 1124, 1115 

Naga, 779-80. 8,77, 879, 890, 907-09, 
1188, 1267-68, 1317, 1584, 1,393, 1402. 

1404 

Nagabhata, 810 
Nagabhalfa If, 11,73, 1287 
Nagabodhi, 853 
■Nagakesara, 928 
Ndgakumin it - knv\m , 829 
Ndgdmnda, 100.7 
Nagapattana (Negnpatnam), 1294 
Nagapattinam (Tamilnadu), 926 
Nagar (Rajasthan), 893-94 
Nagara, 1121-26, 1128, 11.32. 1134-37, 

1137-39. 1141-45, 1147-48, 1150-54, 

1158-66, 1221-2,7, 1227 
Nagarahara, 811 
Nagaraja, 1237, 1321 
Nagaraka, 954, 956-58, 983 
Nagarasarvasva, 983 
Vagan (Ra'acfban), 907, 1192 
Nfigarl, 1151, 1277, 1110, 1413 
Vacarinna-ko'ula, 82.7 26, 8,70 926. 992 
1229, 1252 

Vagarjuna Valgavnnda, 820 
Vagarfunl Mill, 795, 809 
Nagaseni, 1320 
Nagavardbana. 798 
Niigesvara 1236 
Nage.svarasv.amT. 1234-36, 1274 
Nagini, 893. 909, IIP! 

Nagna-Savan. 806 
Nagod, 1107, 1109 
N'ahapana, 779 
Naigmesba, 93.7 
Nairatma, 932 
Naishadhnnand(r. 1006 
ffaithkarmt/asiddhi, 1014 - 1,7 
Na-fo-Po, 1.342 

Nakhon Sri Dbammarat. 129 ?-63 
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Nakkira-duva-nuyanar, 1061 
Nakldrar, 1060-61 
Nakula, 1229 
Nala, 1387 
Noladeva, 1388 

Nalachampu, 1008 v 

Naladi-NanufU, 1046-47 
Naladi Ndrpadu, 1041 
Ndladit’tdvar, 1046 

NdUi^yar, 829, 1048, 1068, 1074, 1080 
Nalap'ri, 918, 1034, 1282 
Nalanda, 834, 836-39, 841-46, 852, 889, 
938. 962, 1021, 1110-11, 1116, 1118- 
19, 1189, 1205-06, 1261, 1297-98. 

1348-52 

Nalaviram, 1070, 1092 

Ndlayira^Divya-Prahandam, 1065, 1069 

Ndlayira-Prcbandhas, 791 

nalikSoSpa, 973-75 

Nallidanar, 1048 

Nallandiivanar 1032 

NalH, 1033 

Nalliva^Vo(lnn, 1033 

niima. 1038 

namam. 1065 

Namamala, 1017 

Namaratnamala, 1017 

Namasangiti, 932 

Nambi AndSr Nambi (Nninhi Sinlfir), 
1057, 1059-62, 1072 
Nammalvar, 1069-71 
Nana, 1417, 1419, 1429 
nanadeiis, 991 
Nanakara, 1022 
Ndnatthakosa, 1017 
Nandrthdnaya-samkshepa, 1000 
Nan-chao, 1329, 1334-35, 1337 
Nanda, 1027, 1261 
Nandi, 1221, 1226, 1228 
Nandic 3 inta. 1404 
Nandikkahmhagam, 1072 
nandi-tnandapa. 1228 
Nandin, 794. 1246, 1300, 1423 
Nandipottaraiyan, 1073 
Nandipura-vipnagaram, 1064 
Nandisepa, 1028 
NandlHSdhva, 1029 
Nandl-vartnan I, 1064 
Nandl-varman II, 1064, 1068 
Nandl-varman III, 1035, 1073 


Nan-hai-ki-kui-nei-fa-ch'tian (Record of 
BuddhUt Religion as practised in the 
South Sea Islands), 1352 
Nafi|il Valluvan, 1033 
NaoldD, 1300 

Ndnnanikadigai, 1048, 1052, 1082 

Nanmaran, 1078-79 

Napna, 1028 

Nannilan taluk, 1057 

Nflnnu/, 10 J7, 1041 

Nan-Shan, 1338 

Nan-ti, 1300 

Nanya-dftva. 1025 

Napld, 1398 

Nara, 1187. 1249 

Narada, 902, 951-52, 953n, 956, 959, 
964, 969n, 970n, 976, 1002, 1024-25, 
Naradatta, 939 

Ndradiya Manu samhitfi, 1002 
Narasaraopet, 787 

Narasidiha, 788, 793, 865-89, 880, 1187 
Narasiibha-gupta, 836, 1382 
Narasidiha Fotavarman, 1350 
Nara.siinhavartnan I, 1064 
Narasiinhavarman 11, 1058, 1231, 1253 
Narasiibhavarman Mamalla, 1217, 1224, 
1229, 1231, 1248, 1252-53 
Naravabana-diilta. 1074 
Naravaban-vannan, 1313 
Naravanlya, 792 
Naravaman, 783 

Naravana, 784. 786-87. 791, 862. 871. 
938, 1187, 122.2-23, 1240, 1249 
ndrdyam ball, 989 
Naravana-Bbatta, 1004, 1006 
Ndrdyana-odtikd, 1151 
Ndrdyaniya, 789 
Narendra, 1397 
Narendracbandra, 1335 
Narendraditva, 1388. 1401 
Narendra-dha^'ala, 969 
Narpndravardhana. 1006 
Narendravija^a, 1335 
Narmada, 874, 1096. 1147. 1162 
Narrinai, 1030-33. 1051, 1079 
Narttamalai. 1253 

Nasik, 798. 832. 987, 1008, 1211. 12,1" 
1237 

na(a, 998 

nataka-valakhr. 1039 
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Nataiija. 877, 1052, 1242, 1247, 1257, 
1278 

Nafayira-Prabandham, 1072 

Nfithagupta, 1088 

Nathamuni, 1069-70. 1072 

Nathankoyil, 1064 

ndfikds, 1005, 1027 

ndfakam, 1089 

natonmnta, 1274 

Natya, 1018, 1024 

ndfya dharmt, 1039 

mvasdstra, 1017-18, 1037, 1085 

Naubehar, 1365 

Nausail Rashtrakuta inscripHon (A.D. 
915), 1008 
Navabhaga, 1342 
Navadurga, 807, 1140, 1154 
navagraha, 882, 893, 905-06, 1131 
Navagratna, 1005 
navalakha, 1160 
Navamuni, 1102 
Nam-patrika-pravesa, 807 
nava-ratha, 1128, 1135 
Nayaka, 1020 
Nayakumdrachariu, 1028 
Nayanar(s), 791, 805, 1068, 1085 
naykar, 1050 
Nedum-keralan, 1087 
Nedunelvadai. 1061 
Nedufijadaiyan, 1070 
Nedunjaliyan, 1035 
Medumaran, 1072 
Nellore, 1218, 1408 
Nelveli, 1072 
Neminatha, 937, 1010 
Nepal, 965. 977, 1009, 1024, 1191. 1207, 
1210, 1351, 1352 
New York M\iSJ?i]m, 1208 
neydal, 1031-32, 1039 
neydarparappu, 1031 
Nhut-Nam. 1309-10 
nibandha-karas, 648 
nibandhas. 1001-02 
Nidana, 1021, 1027 
Ntddesa, 898 

Nldhanpur inscrintions, 947, 948t» 

Nigali Sagar edict, 920 
1024, 1090-91 
Nignmthas, 819 

n—100 


Nigrodhamigo. 1261 
Ni-Jang, (Niya), 1340, 1342 
Nilakaptha, 973 
NOan, 1068 

Nilakeii, 1043, 1075, 1088-89 
Nilandaru-tiruvir-randivan, 1037 
Nile, 1316 

'Ninth Tinihiurai’, 1067 
nirandhara, II10 
Nirgund, 820 
Nirjitavartnan, 1403 
Ninnapd (Ninnanda), 795-96 
Nirriti. 904 
Nirukta, 1000-01 
Niryukti, 826-27 
Nishpannayogdvati. 928. 931 
Nisitha churni, 932 
Nitichandra, 1335 
NtHdvishashtika, 1009 
Nltipradipa, 1009 
Nitisara, 963. 1009, 1023 
^^itiSdstra, 1023 
NitUataka, 1023, 1047 
Nttivakydmrita, 1023 
nivartana, 973-74 
ni»i, 967 

Niyamatpur, 884-85 
niyoga, 952-93, 964n 
Noakhali, 1397. 1423 
nochchi, 1033 
Nokhas, 1208 

Northern India, 959, 965, 970, 977 
North-western India, 950 
Nripatunga Vallabha, 1022 
Nrisirbhavatara, 91T 
Nrisimha-uttara-tapaniya, 793 
Nrsirbha, 1247, 1418 
Nurpm, 1141 
Nydsa, 1016. 1021 
Nyaya, 827. 988, 1011-12, 1015 
Nydyabhditya, 797 
Nydyabindu, 1011 
Nyayacharva, 1012 
Nydyakalikd, 1012 
Nyayakanikd, 1013 
Nydya-tnanian, 1012, 1020 
Nydyanusdraxdstra, 849 
flydya-PaiiMahta, 1011 
Sydya-praoeia^ lOSg 
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Nydyasara, 1012 
Nydyo-sucki-nibandha, 1011 
Nyaya^utras, 1011 
Nydya^rttikat 1011 

Obiani layams, 1280 
Odal-Andai, 1031 
Odantapuri, 835, 845, 847, 903 
'Old Ardha-MagadhI,’ 996 
'Old Magadhi,’ 996 
Oman, 1296 
Omaravati, 1252 
oral, 1037 
Orambdgi, 1031 

Orissa, 809, 815. 846, 880, 954, 969, 

977-74, 9^)1, 996, 998, 1101-02, 1125- 
42, 1144-47, 1150, 1153-54, 1164-68, 
1204-06, 1219 
oruvandam, 1050 

Osia, 814, 1134. 1140, 1151-53, 1209 
Ottakkuttar, 1088 

PSdalipta, 828 
Pddatddttaka, 1007 
padigams, 1031, 1057, 1059 
padimai, 1037-38 
padimaiydn, 1037 

Padlrrupathi, 1030-31, 1033-34, 1077. 
1079, 1082, 1086 
padma, 906, 928 
PadmakatA, 821 
Padmanandin, 1042 
Padmapada, 1014-15 
Padmapaiii, 926-27, 1266 
Padmaprabhdritaka, 1007 
Padmapurdf}a, 1010 
Padmasambhava, 963 
PadmalrT, 932, 1025 
Padmatanka, 1410, 1413 
Padmavajra, 853 
PadmSvati. 910, 939, 1384 
Padumanar, 1046 
Padyaehuddmani-Jcdvya, 1009 
Pagan. 1170-72, 1331 
Pagan inscription, 1022 
Pahang, 1291-92 

Pahamor, 823. 845. 870, 876, 880, 889. 
904-05, 1T68-72, 1199, 1200 
Pahiavi, 1365 
Pahlavas, 912, 1173 


Pahlur, 1394, 1398-09 
Pahrodai venba, 1055 
Pai^acha (marriage), 951-52 
paishfi mrd, 992 
Paithan, 987, 989 
PdiyalachchJu, 1(^8 
paiytd, 1038 
Pdlai, 1031-32, 1039 
Pdamoli, 1047-49, 1068, 1073, 1082 
PalamoU Ndnuru, 829, 1047 
Pala(s), 811, 838-39, 841, 843-46, 847, 
850, 854, 860, 948, 1198-99, 1205, 1210, 
1297, 1389 
Palembang, 1294 
Pali, 1332-33, 1336, 1353 
Pdlikai, 1050 
Pal-kdppiyam, 1041 
Pdkdyam, 1041 
Palkuriki Somanatha, 1004 
Pallavaraya, 1065 

Pallava(s), 786-87, 805, 821-22, 829, 

832, 895. 982, 1012. 1217-18, 1224, 

1228, 1229, 1233-34, 1240-41, 1246, 
1248, 1252-56, 1268, 1280, 1281-82, 

1317, 1350. 1408-09, 1430 
Pdllava (metrical work), 1012 
Pallavelvara, 1256 
PaUi (temple name), 522 
Palmyra, 1362 
Pakmra, 1289 
Palyaldrti, 819 
Hmabbe, 821 
Pamirs, 1338-39, 1344 
Pampa, 821, 830 
Panamalai, 1231, 1280-81 
Panatnbdram, 1041 
Panampdram, 1037 
PaScha-kSvyas, 1088 
Panchala, 883, 904, 1384 
Panchanada, 810, 1021 
Pafichanga, 1082, 1090, 1137, 1143, 
1164, 1166 
Poiicha-padtkd, 1015 
Paneha-ratha, 1128-30, 1133, 1135, 1143- 
45, 1147, 1151. 1161, 1164-65 
Pofichardtm, 788-89, 866-87 
HScharltra-Bbagavata, 788-89, 792 
PaHehatamra. 1023, 1047, 1077, 1082. 

1365-66 

Ppfitshiyatana, 1110, IIIS, 1151-59 
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Pafichayatana Fuji, 911 
PaUchikaratfa-varttiks, 1015 
Pancika, 1238 

Pamfanru paffinam kippu, 1067 
Plpdan, 930 
1249 

Plodavaa Cave, 109? 

PanSk-kocai, 1072 
Pandiethan, 1168 
Pandu-deva-Natha, 1299 
PapdyaW. 786. 822, 829, 10,56. 1084, 
1218, 1282, 1409, 1412 
RLi?dya II, 1062 
Panga, 1293 
‘Pangala', 1084 
Pangalar, 1084 

PSlilnl, 857. 1016-17, 1029, 1037, 131.5 

I^ninlyam, 1038 

Panipat, 1377 

Panjab, 995, 997-98 

Pafi^ka, 1016 

Pannadu-tanda Maran Valudi, 1030 
PanniatH, 1088 
Pannirupadalam, 1037 
Pannirupattiyal, 1073. 1091 
Pao-yun, 1331 
Pipanatha, 1224-26, 1242 
Parakilan, 1068 

paramahha^avafa. 781, 78.5-87, 816, 

863, 1388 

parama-daimta, 781, 816 
Paratnadityabhakta, 810, 815 
Parama-mahesvara, 79.5, 820 
rramamsamtichhaua, 852 
Paramara(s), 946, 1028, 1162. 1209, 

1400 

Paramara Dharantvaraha, 1024 
Paramararaja, 1277 
Paramirtha, 835 
Paramasaugata, 838 
Parama-vaishnava. 787, 810 
Parameshtkl .stava.^. 1028 
Paramesvaran, 1064 
Parame^varavarman Pallava I, 1047 
Parameivara-vinnaffaram, 1064, 1068 
Paramita, 1009 
Parana-deva-navanar. 1061 
Paraaar, 1061-62, 1077-78 
ParaAgunru. 1061 
PWaBjoti, 1056 


Parankuian, 1072 

Parantaka I, 1000, 1070, 1073, 1091. 

1234, 1412 

Parasara, 796, 952. 1299 
Pardsara-sanihitd, 973 
Paraiara Stufiti, 1049 
Paraskara Grihtja sutra. 1001 
parahi, 912 
Parasurama, 868, 870 
Parasuramesvara, 1127, 1130-36, 11.18, 
1165-68, 1206, 1231 
ParasiiramKvara 0-n)pli> 889, OOl-OO 
Parauli, 1163 
Prahfulvali, 910 
Parel, 1241 

Parimel-alagar, 10.32, 1043, 1046 

parinirvdm. 918, 1115 

Paripadal, 1031. 1034, 1061, 1281 

Paripada! II, 1087 

Parisuddhi, 1011 

Pariyafcra, 971 

parivrajakas, 755, 989 

Parkham (Mathnra), 908, 922 

Pamaratha, 1349 

Pama.^avan. 806, 832 

Parnotsa, 971 

Parramadai, 1051 

Parsis, 982 

Parsva, 823 

Pdr'tvlhhifudaua. 1010 

PnrsradevMtil'i. 1202 

Panvanatha. 933-34, 937-38, 1203 

Hrthasarafhi Sv.nmin trmpir, 1068 

Parthia, 1290, 1.392 

Parthians. 946 

Partha, 1403 

Parvagupta. 1425 

ParvatT, 809. .317, 878-79, 888-89. 913- 
14. 1109-10 1196 1207, POH. 1242. 
1246-47. 12.5.5-56, 1277, 1281-8?, 1284. 
1.387. 1423 

Paryayaratnarruild, 1017. 1021 

Paschfmbha" rr»»ir)er-plate crant. 948n 

Pasthar, 1160. 1165 

PS!?iipata. 796-802, 804-05 

Pa^upatlcharya. 1011 

P8.4upat!, 799 

Pataka, 973-74 

PptainT Devj f^wple, 1107 
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PStSle^vara, 1147-48 
PStaliputra, 827, 837, 961, 1348 
Pataliputtiram, 1055 
Patoliing, 1293 
Patan, 1168 

Patanjall, 796. 857, 873. 902, 946, 1058. 
1090 

paf (d) dalam, 1038 
Patbaraghata, 844 
Pathari, 785, 1112, 1117 
Pafiganita, 1022 

Patna, 887, 1116, 1140-41, 1150, 1200 
Patna Museum, 907, 935, 1198 
Patrake.^arT, 1011 
Patrasvamin, 1022 
patia, 1259 

Patta^akal. 881. 990, 1112, 1157, 1220, 
1224, 1226-28. 1233, 1237-39, 1241- 

43, 1247, 1279 
Pattan, 830 
Pattikahala, 973 
Pattikeda, 1389, 1423 
pattinam, 1081 
Patfinapa-palai, 1081, 1281 
Pattiyal, 1072-73 
Paffit/al Marapu, 1091 
Pattuppattn, 1035 
Pautnachariu, 1028 
Paumachariya, 828 
pdvaip’paftu, 1067 
Pawaiya, 823-24 
Pawava (Gwalior), 908, 1187 
Payagi Pai^oda, 1334 
Payar, 1168 
Payasa, 1261 
Payasvini. 791 
payiram, 1044 
Pechaburi 1336 
Pegu, 1331-32 
Peban, 1033 
Pelliot, 1301. 1305 
Penamaga, 1217 
perailirivar. 1043, 1073, 1086 
Periyalvar, 1065-67, 1069-70 
Periyapitranam, 1058-59 
Peftya-Hrumadal, 1068 
Periya-tirutmli, 1068-69 
Peiiya-tirnmndadl, 1069 
Pf.irly»vaphp|iap Pillai, 1071 


Persia, 978. 990, 1347, 1362 
Persians, 982 
Persian gulf, 978, 1363 
Perum-bidugu, 1047 
Perumak-kodiyar, 1059 
Perumal Tirutnoli, 1066 
Penimpakkan, 1087 
Peru-muttariyar, 1047 
Perundevanar, 1035, 1055 
perundimi, 1039 

Perungadai, 1052, 1069, 1074-75, 1083 

Peruvav, 1049 

Peshawar, 1351, 1394 

Peshawar Museum, 927 

Pev, 1063 

Peyan, 1031 

Peyatvar, 1063-64; 1068 
peya, 1038 
pbalakai, 1038 
Pbapbamau, 1427 
Phnom Bakhen, 1328 
Phnon-Kuben, 1325 
Phnom-Penh, 1316 
Phopnar, 1189 

Pialkbora or Pitalkhora, 1211, 1215, 1237. 

1259 

P'iao, 1333 
Pi-mo, 1340, 1342 
pidha, 1127, 1133, 1146 
pidha-deuL 1127, 1132, 1153 
'Pillait-tamil’, 1067 
pindam, 1038 
Pindara, 1157 

Piiigal (or Pingala), 885, 997-98, 1017 

Pingalakisi, 1089 

pirambttri, 1047 

piranpiyal, 1038 

rirchanrdr. 1043 

Pishfapuri, 785 

Pisbtapnrika. 790 

Pitamaba. 973 

Pltavasa-minta-^arman, 949 

Pitrimedha. 1001 

Th'trisarman, 1001 

Pius, 1861 

Plato, 883 

Poipaivar. 1050-51 

Pekbarna, 1095 

PoXi, 1305 

ppfisof, 104^ 
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Fo-nagair, 1316 16 
Pondicheny, 1406 
Fongattan pmgo, 1069 
Pong Tuk, 1%6 
Fon-mudiyar, 1087 
Ponna, 821, 830 
Pon-«ani[)atl-ondddi, 1059 
Poona, 786, 1400, 1411 
Porkaip>paiidiyaD, 1647 
porjmram, MSO 
pprul, 1044 
poTul-iyal, 1039 
Porus, 858 
potalas, 1127 
Potani, 1292 
potaru, 1050 

Poygai, (Poygai Alvar), 1063-64 
Poygaiyar, 1052 

Potjtfadimain-iUdfla-puJavur, 1060 
Prabandha(s), 1060, 1067, 1073 
P*rabhachanclra, 1028 
Prabhakara, 1012-14 
Prabhakarvardhan, 815, 1387 
Prabhamitra, 843-44 
I^abhasa, 814, 965 
Prabhasadhanna, 1312 
Prabhavaka-charita, lOIl 
Prabhavatigiipta, 786, 952, 954 
Ptabhudevi, 1005 
Frabhodhachandrodaya, 1007 
Prabodhaiiva, 804 
Prachand&, 911 
Prachanda-pandam. 1006 
PJ^chva (dialect), 995 
Pradakshina, 1110, 1148 
pradakshina, patba, 1154 
Pradytttnna, 788-89, 859, 862, 866-07 
Prahasanas, 1007 
Prahlada, 1034 
Prajapatya (marriage), 952 
Prajnakaragupta, 1012 
PrafnapammiiS, 851 
PrafSapati, 939 
Pral^dhatma, 1323 
Ihrakasaditya, 1383, 1398 
Prakijitman, 1015 
PrakatSditya, 785 
Prak&nakas, 826 

Ptilqlt. 826-28, 830, 1036, 1288 


PrakHta iMkshnu, 1028 
Prakfita^prakdsam, 1039 
Prambanan, 1302 
Prapanna-gdyatii, 1064 
Pra-Pathom, 1336 
i^asannamatra, 1387 
Prasanrut-Kdpda, 1018 
Prasastapada, 1011-12 
Pra^astadhamia, 1312 
prasasti, 1073, 1419-20 
Prasastidhara, 1022 
Ptasenjit, 918 

Prasnottaruratnamala, 819, 1010 
Pratapaditya, 1402, 1424 
Pratapslla, 1002, 1387 
Pratihara (s). S18, 946, 1027, 1153, 1207, 
1426 

Pratihara Mihira Bhoja, 1028 
Pradharenduraja, 1020 
Pratijha-Chanakya, 1005 
Pratyabhijna. 802-03, 1014 
Pratyvisha, 883-85 
Pravdhalika, 1026 
Pravarapura, 987 
Pravarasena, 1026 
Pramra-sutra, 1001 
Prayaga, 965 

Prince of Wales Museum, 932 
Prithivi, 787, 887 
PrithivTndra-varman, 1313 
Prithivfshena, 794 
PrithvimahadevT, 954 
PHthvlpaH II, 1411 
Prithu, 1005 
Prithudakasvamin, 1023 
PnthuvTra, 1388 
Pritichandra, 1335 
Pridkiita, 1008 
Priyadarkkn, 1005 
Probodha-siddhi, 1011 
Prome, 1331, 1333 
Ptolemy, 1291, 1293, 1299, 1331 
Pudan-jendanar. 1049 
Pudiikottai, 1234 
Pugalttunai-ViilaiyarBiyan, 1068 
Pufaripalli, 1144 

Pujyapgda, 822, 827, 1016, 1022 
Pnket, 1293 
Pu!«-Sm, 1290 
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Pulakesin I, 1239-40, 1410 
Pulakesin II, 798, 819, 989, 1005, 1223 
24. 1239-40 
Pulatturai-Kilu, 1031 
Puligere, 822, 832 
Pulinaijti, 1042 
1‘uIindu-bhQsur.iu, 1008 
PuUamangai, 1234, 1236, 1254 
Pullangadanar, 1050 
Pu-lo-kl-she, 989 
Pu(Mu)n}al, 1022 
Punanadu, 1042 
Puo<Jravardhana, 971, 1018 
Pundravaidhanabhukti, 1371 
Punjab, 1124, 1195, 1200, 1204, 1209, 
1210, 1370, 1372, 1377. 1389. 1394, 

1396-98, 1404-05, 1427 
Punnaga, 1207 
Pui^yatrata, 1349 

Purana(s). 779, 791-93, 800-07, 812-13, 
828, 830, 862, 873, 887, 988, 1002-03, 
1010, 1023, 1025, 1027, 1053-54, 1090, 
1186, 1288 
purana, (coin), 979 
Puranadhishtbana, 1168 
Pura-naniini, I0,30-32, 10.34, 1051, 1086 
Purappontl-venbd-malai. 1033, 1049, 

1073 

Purappuram. 1033 
Purattinai, 1030-31, 1039 
PuratHrattu, 1073, 1087-89 
Puri, 815 
Piirikko, 1031 
Ptiri temple, 903 
Purnagiri, 811 
Purnavaitnan, 1014, 1801 
Pnrrapporul. 1037 
Purugupta, 1381-83 
Punilia, 1165 
Punishapura, 839-41, 851 
Ptirusha Naravana. 783 
Punisha-vasudeva, 783 
Purvaditva, 1.397 
Purva MimSmsa, 1012 
PSrva-pravosa-kartkS, 1001 
Piirvaflia (or Pnrvalaila), 846. 848. 887 
PusWcara (Pushkarana), 782, 905, 1088, 
1095 

Pushpadanta, 819, 828, 1005, 1028 
Pushti-sarasvafi, 780, 885, 800 


Pushyabhuti, 815, 1174, 1423 
Pushyadeva, 1344 
Pythagorous, 1367 
Pyu (or Pyus), 1331-35 

Quang-binh, 1309 
Quang-nam, 1307, 1313 
Quang-tri, 1309 
Quilon, 1218 
Quintus Curtius, 858 

Radha, 793 

Ragas, 1024-25 

Raghava-bhatta, 1018 

Raghava Iyengar M., 1073, 1077 

Raghuvam^, 788, 961, 971, 1022 

Raha, 1029, 1130 

Rahu, 882, 905-06 

Rahula, 1018, 1237, 1262-64 

Raichur, 1225 

Raipur. 881, 1117 

Raja Rem ka Deur/Deora, 1120 

Rajabhata, 846 

Rajagfiha (Rajgir, Bihar), 918, 1105, 
1261 

Rajamalla, 830 
Rafamalla IV, 820 
rdjan, 969 

rdiamka (or rdnaka), 969 
Rajanaka Ratnakara, 1003-04 
Raja-pavittira, nallavadaraiyar-1041 
Rdja-putra, 946 
Rdjaputnya. 1022 
Rajaraa, 1413 

Rajaraia. 1071, 1234, 1254 
Raiara^a IT (1146-7.3), 1000 
RaiririinT. 1136, 1206 
Rajaranl temnle, 905 
Rajasekbara. 962. 992, 100.3, 1005-06, 

1008, 1020, 1027 
Riijasiihha Atyantak.ama, 805 
Rajasidiha Pallava, 1231-33, 1281. 1409 
Rajasthan, 995, 997-98, 1150-54. 1159, 
1192.93, 1195, 1200, 1208-09, 1339- 
1400, 1426 

Rdjataranginl, 981. 1397, 1404 
Rajauri, 965 

Rajendra-chola, 1070, 10^ 
Rajendravaitnan, 1315, 1328-29 
Rajghat, 785, 888, 1195 
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Bajg^. 1120, 1205 
Rajput, 946, 1164 

Rajputana, 823, 1101, 1134, 1140, 1390 
Rajputana Museum (Ajmer), 913 
Rajshahi, 1168, 1191, 1199, 1205 
Rajshahi Museum, 891 
RajyasrT, 954-55, 1419 
Rajya-vardbaua, 1398 
rakshasa (maniage), 951-52 
Raktampttika, 977, 1292 
Rimia. 788. 793, 828, 1066, 1187 
Rimabbadradeva, 810 
Ramabhyudaya, 1006 
Rdmacharita, 1003 
Rama Daiarathi, 788 
Ramagiri, 1021 
Rama-gupta, 953, 1374 
Ramandara, 1000 
Ramanade^a, 1332-34 
Raman5a-uagara, 1333 
Ramanuja, 792, 799 
Ramanujachaiya, 911 
Rdmanuja-nuTTOrulddi, 1064-65, 1067, 

1069 

Ramap^a, 854 
Rama-purva-tapaniya, 793 
Ramarathapuram, 1218 
Rama-uttara-tapaniya, 793 
Ramavati, 1333-35 

Rdmdyana, 1010, 1042, 1055, 1074, 

1242, 1247, 1288-99 
Rdmdyana (of BhavabhuR), 1006 
Ramayya(s), 1410 
Rame^vara, 1129, 1218, 1243 
Rami, 1296 
Ramnad, 1084 
Rampurva, 915 
Rai^takan, 1072 
Rangamati, 1292 
Ranganatha Cave, 895 
Rang Mabal, 871, 907, 1099, 1248 
Ranigumpha, 933 
Ranflc Devf. 1161 
Ranipm Rharial, 1140, 1149 
Ranna, 820, 830 
Ranodayan, 1072 
Rapson, 1036 
Rasa-dhyani, 1020 
RuM-fatno-Somuehebaifa, 1021 
fosat, 1019-20 1246. 1209 


Rashid ud-din, 1289 
Rashtrakujas, 780-87, 819-21, 828-29, 

838, 982, 985, 987-88, 1022, 1218, 

1227-28, 1234, 124/. 1409, 1107. 1411 
rds-o£$otxi, 968 

rathakas, 1123, 1128, 1138, 1141 
Rathaku(a, 1350 
ratha-paga, 1133, 1136-37 
rathas, 1103, 1135-36, 1139, 1143-44, 

1152-53, 1159-60, 1165, 1166, 1229-32, 
1249, 1252-53 
Rati, 907, 1242 
RativUasa, 1024 
Hativildsa, 1024 
Ratnagiri, 1205-06 
Ratnakarasanti, 844, 1012, 1017 
Ratnamad, 1016 
Ratna-panksh^ 1082 
Ratnasamlihava, 932 
Ratna^ii]iiana, 1016 
Ratndvali, 1005 

Ravaua, 879, 1242. 1244, 1247-48 
Ravapa-ka-khai, 1218, 1243-44 
Ravai>a-phadi, 1240 
Rdoamvadha, 1018, 1026 
Rdvanavijaya, 1026 
Rdvat (or flaeo/ or Rdja-kula\ 947 
Ravi, 882 

Raviidrti, 819, 1223 
Ravishena, 1010 

* Ravi Varman Kulasekhara, 1023 
Rawak, 1342 
Ray (P.C.), 1021 
Rayamukuta, 1016 
Rdyapaseniya, 832 
Red Sea, 1364 

rekha, 1127-28, 1131, 1136-37, 1153 

rekha-detd, 1127 

rekha-sikhara, 1122, 1164 

Revanta, 907 

Rewa, 1147-48 

Rhoda, 1159-00 

Rigveda, 812, 857, 873. 882, 887, 89a 
904, 9II, 1000 
Rfgveda-vvakhva, 1000 
Riiu, 1002 
Riiuoimda, 1002 
Risalat-ai-Chiitran, 1367 
Risfaabba, 788, 1010 
Qisluibhadeva, 824 
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Rishabbanatha, 934, 938, 1207 
Rishabha-pafwhdiika, 1028 
Rodgers, 1406 
Rohiqi, 939 

Roman, 1361, 1367, 1409 
Roman Empire, 979 
Rome, 1406 
Ruclra, 809, 873, 882, 898, ‘K)6, 938, 

1019, 1188, 1304 

Rudradaman (Saka king), 779, 971 
Rudradeva, 1384 
Rudra.4ainbhu, 804 
Rudra^arma, 1032 
Rudrasena, 779, 786, 795 
Rudrasena II (vakataka prince), 952 
Rudrasena III, 1391-92 
Rudrashtiha, 779, 1392 
Rudra-siva, 802, 807 
Rudratta, 1004, 1019-20, 1025 
Rudravarman, 1311, 1315, 1321-22 
Rudravarman II, 1313 
Rudravarman III, 1315 
Ruffiinischaya, 963, 1017, 1021 
Rukmini, 862, 1208 
rupdka, 978, 1018 
Rupavas, 864 
Ruru-Jataka, 1261, 1267 

tahhdman^apa, 1221 
Sabaras, 985 
Sabarabhashya, 1013 
sabda, 1012 

SubhdratnapmcRpu, 1017 
Sabddrthachintd, 1016 
M-chaur-oddharam, 967 
Sada-gopa, 1069 
Sada^iva, 878, 1325 
Sadhammala, 928, 931 
iwfi, 960, 992 
Sagaranandin, 1018 
Sahadeva, 1229, 1253 
Sahajayana, 853, 854 
Baheth Maheth, 1118, 1195 
Bahni, Daya Ram, 1113 
Sahri-i-Bahlol, 927 
Sat Deuliya, 1166 

Saikhan Dberi (Cbarsada, Pakistan), 922, 
924 

Baila, 1339 

S'ailade^a (Ch-Shue-ke). 1338 


Sailendra, 977, 1084, 1297-98, 1301, 
1304, 1330, 1352 

Saiva, 1142, 1148, 1241-42, 1247, 1259, 
1301, 1336, 1387, 1396 
Saivas, 779, 786, 794-95, 798-99, 801-03, 
816, 822, 825, 832, 873-74, 876-77 
Saiva-Siddbanta, 805, 1058 
Saivism, 779, 793, 802-05, 807, 815, 821- 
22, 825, 878, 1055, 1063, 1328 
Saivite, 1180, 1199, 1224, 1281-82 
Saka (or Sakas), 779, 835, 946, 1024 
1173, 1299, 1301, 1370, 1391-92 
Sakadvipa, 812-13 
Saka era, 1293-94 
Sakambhari, 807 
Sakari, 996 

Sdkatdyam-Vydkaram, 1017 
Sdkhd, 948 

Sakra, 918-19, 1261-62 
Sakradityn, 836 

Sakta, 786, 794-95, 807-10, 817, 1247 
Sakti, 803, 807, 809-11, 862, 886-88, 
896, 1140, 1149 
Saktibhadra, 1007 
Saktism, 809 
Saktivarman, 1410 
Sdkunasdstra, 965 
Sakuntald, 956 
Sakya, 1330 
Sakyabuddhl, 852 
Sakyamuni, 1351 
Sakya-Nagasena, 1311 
Sdta, 1100 
Salakya, 1022 
Sola tree, 921 
Salakipurushas, 825 
Salankayana, 1429 
Salankayanas, 784 
Saibhanjikas, 934 
Sglikanatha, 1013 
Salsette, 1219, 1393 
salyatantra, 1022 
Soma, 1261 

Samgcharadeva, 891, 1388, 1422 
samddhi-mvdra, 921 
satnSja, 958 
sdmanta, 969 

Satnantabhadra, 827, 1011, 1022 
Sgmanta-deva, 1404, 1406, 1428 
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Samapada, 1182 

Samaraichch-hiha, 1010, 1027, 1288 
Samardngana Sutradhdra, 11C2 
Santana, 1367 
samasya-Kriifd, 958 

Samata, 845-48, 848, 1333-34, 1388, 
1423 

io-matsya, 969 

Hamava-divdkara Munivar, 1089 
Siunaveda, 1000, 1054 
Sdmavidhdna brdhmam, 898, 902 
Samaya-Divakara, 1042-43 
Samba, 812-13, 862, 866 
Samabalpur, 1144 

Sambandar, 1056-57, 1061-62. 1069, 

1072 

Sdmbapurdi^a, 882 
Sambara, 932 
Sambhu, 797 

Sambhu Bbadiess ara, 1312 
Sambhupura, 1323-25 
sambhuya-Krida, 958 
Sambhu-Vaiman, 1312 
tambodH, 918 
Saingbar^as, 1211, 1215 
Saihgramadeva, 1403 
Samhitds, 780, 792, 862, 1025 
Saibjna, 907 

SanikarsJui-kdnda-bhdshya, 106l 
Saibkarsbaqa, 788, 789, 858-59, 862, 

866-67 

Saiakha, 785 
Samkhapdla, 1264 
SaTTikirm, 1027 
Sainldssa, 915 
Sainksbobha, 785 
Samli^'i, 1192-93 
SammaHya, 847 

Samadra-gupta, 781-86, 816, 835, 842, 
1108, 1370-73, 1384, 1416, 1418-20 
sampraddnOt 952 
'Samskrita', 1042 
tamudm-ffiha, 956 
tamudramatham, 1034 
Samudraaena, 7^, 796 
Samoofotantra, 853 
Sam-ye (Monastery), 840, 845 
SanalSnilca, 782 


Sancbi, 782, 859, 890, 904, 908, 910, 
915-17, 813, 825, 1100-07, 1109, 1113, 
1174, 1187, 1260, 1268-69. 1271 
Sundera, 1161 

Swdharapruada, 1110, 1161 
Sandhyakara Nandi, 965 
San-fo-tsi, 1297-98 
Sangatn, 1037, 1042 
Sangama, 1280 

Sangam age, 1040, 1057, 1073, 1077. 

1080, 1091 

Sangam Ck>Ilectians, 1041 

Sangamesvara, 1226-27 

Saiigam Period, 1047, 1077-79, 1031 

Sangam poems, 1047, 1061 

Sarigams, 1036 

Saiigam stanzas, 1060 

Sangam Works, 1035, 1041 

Sanga-yappu, 1091 

$angha, 989, 991 

Sangbabhadra, 848, 849 

Sanghabhuti, 8.39, 848 

Sarighadasa, 826, 828, 1027 

Sarigbaramas, 1118-19 

Sanghati, 1182 

Sangba Pala, 1321 

Sangba-Varman, 1321 

sangor, 1106 

4a-nidhi, 969 

Sanjaya, 1262 

Sanjan Plates (AD 871), 947 
Sankalia, 1156, 1158 
Sankara (Or Sankararbarya), 16f>2-4 
lOlO-lI, 1014-16, 1062 
Sankaracharya, 817, 822, 1013 
Sankaradigvijaya kavya, 812, 817 
Sankaragana, 1.392 
Sankarananda, 1010 
Sankaran^ayana, 1023 
Sankaravarman, 968, 1004, 1012, 1020, 
1403 

Sahkasya (mod. Sankissa in U.P.l, 918. 
920, 962, 1261 
Sarikha, 889, 895, 914, 1410 
Sankha SmjiH, 1049 
Sdkhdyana Cfikya-Sutra, 806, 1001 
Sankissa, 1331 
Sanlcula, 1018 
Saai (Sattan), 905-06 
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sannyasa (akamo), 951 
Sanskrit 819, 826-28. 1123, 1126-28, 

1259, 1292, 1295 

^antaralcshita. 844, 850, 852, 1009 

Santaras, 820 

Sdntarasa, 1005 

Santikara, 1101 

Sdntindthapurdm, 1010 

Santiparvan, 792, 1419 

Santipurdifo, 821 

Saotirakshita, 963 

Santisataka, 1004 

Sanathkumlra, 902 

Sanudasa, 1288 

Sapadalaksha, 1399 

Saphari, 1272 

Sappaiji, 1069 

Saptamatrikas, 786, 896-97, 

Saptdnga, 1145 

Sapta-ratha, 1128, 113.5, 1145, 1154 

Sapta^adka, 932 

Sara, 889 

Sarabhesha, 911 

Sarada, 809 

Saraha, 1028 

Sardtiha-Samgraha, 1022 

Sdrasa, 1283 

Sarasv'ad (deity), 790, 887, 889-91, 893, 
895, 958, 1422 
Sarasvati stotra, 1011 
Saravair, 1023 
Saravalipuraka, 1023 
Saraswati (S.K.), 1214 
Sarbhapuriva, 1387 
Sardiila. 1025, 1275 
Sari Bahot, 1195 
Sariputta, 1086, 1261 
Samatb. 785, 834, 903, 915-16, 919. 
922, 925, 1118-20, 1179-94, 1198, 

1205, 1237, 1245 
Samatb Buddha, 925-26 
Samatb Museum, 919, 925 
Sarngin, 782, 783 
sarpa, 914 
sarpa-kundah, 912 
Sartbavabas, 948 
Sarup, I., 1001 
Sarvabhattaraka, 1391 


SdTvabhauma kshafrtya, 1014 
Sarvadarsamsamgiraha, IVJ 
Sarvajaadeva, 841 
Sarvajnamitra, 1010 
Sarvanaodi, 821 
Sarvanatha, 784, 816 
8arv^, 1199 
Saxvasena, 1026 
Sarvastivada, 847-48, 850-51 
Sarvastramahajvala, 939 
Sarvastivadi Buddhists, 921 
Sarvatata, 781 
Sarvatobhadra, 1171 
Sarva-vaimau, 793-96, 1386 
Sasana, 967-68 
Sasanadevatas, 935 

Sasania, 1390, 1394, 1396, 1398-1400 

Sasanian, 1425-26 

Sasanka, 1387-88, 1422 

Sassanids, 1362 

sastra, 861, 1020 

sastrasraya, 1003 

Sasmta, 1017 

Satapatha Brahmam, 809, 868, I(X)0 
Satara, 1393, 

Sataiastra, 851 
Satatapa, 948-973 

Satavahana, 779, 786, 1192, 1212, 1406, 
1408 

Sathakopa, 1069, 1071 

Sathkopa-vinnagara-peru-manadi, 1071 

sail, 953, 985, 1033 

Satkara, 1297 

Satksbatriyas, 985 

Satrapal, 779 

sa-trina, 969 

Satrughnesvara, 1117. 1129, 1142 

Satrughnosvara Temple, 906 

Satrunfaya Mahatmya, 1010 

Satfaka, 1027 

Sattanar. 1076-80 

Sattasat, 1026 

Satvatas. 782 

Sdtvata Samhita, 788 

Satvata-yoga, 782 

Satya, 783 

Sittyashadha Srauta and Gfihya-siUraSf 
1001 

Satyasidiha, 1392 
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Satyavakya Kohguiti Vaima, 1087 

Sauras. 810, 812. 817 

Saurasenl, 995, 907, 1027 

Saurasbtra, 995, 1010 

Sausabdya, 1018 

Savaras, 806 

tavartfo, 951*52 

SaviUi, 881-82 

Sayai^a. 1000 

Scandinavia, 1361 

Scytha-Parthian, 1428 

Sekkilar, 1057, 1059, 1060 

Selensing, 1292-93 

sembagam, 1050 

Sembiyan, 1072 

Sena, 860, 1301 

Senas, 1389 

Scndaki inscription, 1047, 1061 
‘Sendamil', 1041-42 
Sendan, 1090-91 
Sendanar, 1067 
Sendan DivSkaram, 1090 
Senganntal, 1052 
Sehg-King, 1351 
Sengol-pqraiyan, 1059 
Seng-Shao, 1351 
Senguttuvan, 829, 1076-78 
Sengunrur, 1076 
Sennilam, 1072 
serpent, 904 
Sesba, 909 

Setubandha, 997, 1026 
seven vallals, 1033 
Sevenis Sobokht, 1363 
Sewell, 1362 
Setfirrit/om, 1091 
Sg’/uul-ij/al, 1039 
^hadeunya, 1'033 
Shadvimia SrShmana. 1000 
Shahi. 1404-06, 1427-28 
Sbahi-Lalliya. 1404 
Sbabi-Tiein, 1398, 1399 
Shah-ii-ld-Dberi. 923, 1394 
Shaht SStnantadeva, 1414 
Shahi Gigin, 1425 
Sha-mo-no, 1342 

Shanmata-n^hi. 1007. 10^2, 1016 
f*hanmatiutMiiaka. 1014 
fharbais, 957 
PhasVhi. 903 


Shatpanchdsika, 

Shafpanchaiika Vyakhya, lOij 
Shattrimsatimata, 1001 
Shi-li-Cbao, 1333 
Shitte, 1367 

Shitthaung (Tcinplo), 1335 
Shiyali, 1056 

Siam, 1287. 1289. 12U2, 1386-87 

Siang-lin, 1307 

Sibi Jataka, 1261, 1264 

5ibi Kingdom, 917 

s'iddf, 960 

Siddhanta, 824-26 

5'iddhantasastras, 805 

Siddharahya, 11.32 

Siddharshi, 828, 1010, 1028 

Siddhas, 938, 1250 

Siddbasena, 827, 1022 

Siddhasena Divakara, 1011 

Siddhayika, 938 

Siddha~Yoga, 1021 

Siddhat/oga-Sdra-Saihgrafm, 1022 

SiddheiSvara, 1137, 1138, 1166 

Siddhi, 1410 

Siddhidata, 898 

Siddhipriyastotra. 1011 

Siha ^iinha) Vikrama, 1334 

Sibanadika, 934 

Sikali, 1056 

Sikhi, 920, 931 

Sikkim. 977 

Sikri, 1207 

Sik.4ananda, 1347 

Siksha, 1024 

Silabhadra, 843-45, 851-52, 862 
Silahhattarika, 1005 
Silacbarya, 1027 

Siladitya. 823. 838, 1010, 1387, 1423 
Silahrada, 1017, 1021 
Silamhu, 1075 
Silaiika, 827, 1010 

Mpa. 1121-23, 1128, 1171, 1272-73 
Silappadikaram, 829, 895, 1047, 1075-82, 
1084-86, 1088, 1092 
Silpaxdstrns, 1122, 1124, 1203 
Silbana, 1004 
SiUilat d-TawOfikh, 1364 
Simalikan, 1067 
Siihhala, 1262 
SiiMunSda, 1022 
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Siiithanada Kokesvara, 1208 
Simhanandi, 819 
Siihhanaodin, 1010 
Siiitbanatha temple, 912 
Siiithasena, 1392 
Siihhavarman, 784 
SiihhavishQu, 1038, 1064, 1252 
Sindh, 977, 980, 995, 997-98, 1119, 1158, 
1192, 1195-96, 1363 
Sindhu, 848, 971, 1162, 1399 
Singavaram, 895 
Singbbum, 1198 
Siiighala, 1289 

Sinnamanur plates, 1035-36, 1072 
Siraf, 984, 1365 
Slra^chcheda Tantra, 809 
Sirima-devata, 933 
Siriya-Hrumadal, 1068-69 
Sirohi, 814, 1209 
Sijpur, 1117, 1124, 1142, 1143 
Sirukakkai-padiniyam, 1041 
Sirupdn-drruppadai, 1033 
Siru-pancha-miUam, 1047-48 
SinittOQ(}ar, 1056 
Si^ire^vara, 1132 
Sisupalavadha, 1003 
SIta, 1248, 1300, 1338 
Sltarampuram, 1217 
Sittalai-sattandf, 1078, 1079 
Sinat^avasal, 1259. 1280, 1283-84 
Siva (Or Shiva), 782-86, 791, 794-96 
798, 800-01, 801, 809-10, 815, 817. 

837, 856-58, 862-63, 872-89, 896, 898, 
901, 904, 906, 912-14, 1053, 1109-10, 
1155, 1157-58, 1160, 1180, 1185, 1187, 
1199, 1224, 1229, 1232, 1234-35, 1239- 
49, 1254-55, 1276, 1278, 1281-82, 
1284, 1420-23, 1429-30 
Siva-bas-Utkara, 1019 
Sivabhadra, 811 
Sivachandra Mahattara, 824 
SivachGdimani, 1058 
Sivadatta, 779 
Siixidri$hH, 802 
Sivaghosha, 779 
Sivakara III, 954 
Sivali, 1264 
SivarLokelvara, 914 
SivamSra, 819 


Sivanandin, 784 
Sivapadabridaya, 1062 
Sivapaddiyan, 1062 
Siva-peruman-tiruv-andadi, 1061 
Sivapura, 873 
Siva Pitram, 799 
Sivirya, 826 
Siva-stotravali, 1004 
Sivasuira, 802 
Sivasvainin, 1001, 1003 
Si-yu-ki. 797 

Skanda, 857, 896, 901, 1256, 1281-82 
Skanda-gupta, 781, 783-84, 971. 1380-81, 
1383, 1419-20. 1429-31 
Skanda-karttikeya, 902 
Skanda-kuxn^a, 896, 902 
Skanda-Mabasena, 808 
Skandasvamin, 1000-01 
'Skandila, 825-26 
Skandopatti-parvadhyaya 816 
Slav, 1367 

Slokasamgraho, 1009 
Slokavdrttika, 1013 
smdrta (rituals), 787, 985 
Smarta Hindus, 912 
Smith (V.A.), 1107, 1405 
Smriti (or Smritis), 812, 949, 952-55, 
964, 983, 985-86, 991 
Smfiti-nibandhas, 948 
Smriti-samgraha, 1001 
Smtitiviveka, 1002 
Sohhanastuti, 1011 
Sogdiana, 1339 
So-Kiu, 1390 
Solatikf, 1162 
Solan Scnganiji, 1050-52 
Soma, 882, 887, 905-06 
Samadeva, 819, 828, 831, 1024 
Somadevasuri, 1008, 1010, 1023 
Somlnanda, 797, 802, 1004 
Sotnapura, 838-39, 1168 
Somatrata, 782 
Somaskanda, 1281 
Somavadila dynasty, 1102, 13*27 
Somdevasuri, 1028 
So^a, 1288 

Scmbhandar Cave, 937 
Sooe, 1008 
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Son^or, 1891 
Song>yuD, 1340*41 
Sorcuk, 1346 
Spain. 1364 

SpaJapatideva, 1404, 1428 

Spanda, 802-04 

Sfandakatika, 802 

Srcgdhara stotra, 1010 

SniiOa-sutra, 1001 

Srr.vapa Belgola, 832, 93S 

Srivasfi, 847, 918, 920, 963, 1118, 1261 

Sreshthins, 948 

Sreshtha-pura, 1322-23 

Sreshtha-Varman, 1322-23 

Sri, 788-87, 790, 865, 1418-19 

(Sri)(A) di Vardha, 1427 

Sri Andal, 1068 

Sri Balaputra, 1298 

Sri buza, 1296 

Sri—Chaitanya, 911 

Srichandra, 948-49 

Snchurna, 1065 

Sridhara, 1012, 1409 

Sri Dhaitnarajunaja-VaAJa, 1335 

Srigupta, 842, 850 

Sriharsha, 1012, 1018 

Sri-krama, 1388 

Sri-Krishna, 1087 

Sri-kshetra, 815, 1333, 1335 

Sri-Kuttjara, 1388 

Sri-Lakshtni, 890 

Sri-Lanka, 1181, 1262 

Srilata, 842 

Sri-Lokpala, 1305 

Srima, 909 

Srimadadivaraha, 1426 
Srlmad Bhagavata, 1003 
Sri-Mara, 1308, 1309 
Sri-mara Sri-Vallabba, 1066 
Sri Mukte^arasavardbana, 
Sri-Mulavarman, 1306 
Srinitha. 1070 
Sri Natbamnni, 1091 
Srindravarman, 1295 
SrinidM, 1409 

SrinivBsanillur, 1234-35, 1253-54 
Srlngaroprakah. 1003, 1017 
Srinelra-nua. 1023 
Sri-Parvata, M7 
Sp-l^bl«»"®evl, |884 


Sri Frabhu Vanna, 1334 
Sri-pratapa, 1424 
Sri-Rama, 1388 
Sriranga, 1066, 1080 
Srirangam, 1065-66, 1068 
Sri Ranganatha, 1065, 1068 
Sri-Sanl^abhakta, 1058 
Sri Saugr^a Dhanurja>'a, 1297 
Sri-Vijaya (Sumatra), 1293-98, 1348 
Sri-Vallabba, 1066 
Sri Vara, 1401 
Sri-Varagunah, 1412 
Srivaramangalam, 1076 
Sri-Varmasetu, 1298 
Snvastavya^Kul-odbhuta- Kdyiiaiha, 947 
frivatsa, 933 

Sri-VijayamaitradevI, 1306 
Sn-Vikrama, 1410 
Srt-Vikramaraja, 1410 
Sri Vikrarrui-mahdraja, 1410 
Srivilliputtur, 1068 
Sri Visnuvarman, 1292 
Srivaishnava, 792 
Srong-btsan-sgam-Po, 1347 
Srong-tsan-Gampo, 840 
Snttabodha, 1617 
Snita-Varman, 1322-23 
Sriitis, 812 

Sruti-SaraSamuddhanna, 1015 

Stambbesvari, 809 

Stam-chAntamanx, 1004 

Stein, 962 

St. Gregory, 1362 

Stbiramati, 843, 846, 849, >=51-52 

sthlta-pTajna. 1014 

tfotras, 1014-^.3 

Straits of Malacca, 1292 

Stupa, 1094, 1213-15, 1293 

stupika, 1228, 12.30, 1232-33. 1285-36 

stutioidya, 1011 

.Subandhu. 1007, 1011. 1018 

.Subhadra. 910, 1005 

Subhodrd-Dhatujfifayo, 1007 

Siibhakara, 845 

Subhakara V, 954 

Snbh^ara'^iibha, 1350 

Subrahmariya, 901 

Sucharitamifra, 1013 
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Suchiloma. 908 
Sudarjana, 009 
Sudarsaoa lake, 976, 1104 
Suddhodana, 1261, 1305 
Sudhanunavati-(1 baton), 1332 
Sudraka, 1007, 1009 
Sudrakachafilam, 1008 
Sudrakakatha, 1026 
Sudras, 805 
Suei, 1348 
Sufism, 1366-67 
Sugandba Devi, 1012 
Sui-dynasty, 1322 
Sujata, 918, 1261 
Sujjata Bhatta, 1070 
Sukbodaya, 1329 
Svkla Yajutveda, 873, 887 
Sulcra, 882, 905-06, 979 
Sulaiman, 987, 1364 
hdka, 979 
Sulki, 809 

Sultanganj (Bihar), 926, 1190-91 

SukrantUsSra, 969 

SuktimuktSxiaJi, 1003 

Sulba-sutra, 1001 

Sumangala-gnpta, 949 

Sumatra. 1287. 1292-94, 1301 

Sun (god), 787. 811, 881-84. 1132, 1138, 

1155, 1158. 1160, 1206, 142.5 
Sundaramurtti-nayanar, 1058, 1068 
Sundara Papdva (Acharya), 1009 
Sundarar, 1055. 10.57-62, 1066, 1069 
Sundare^vara. 1234-35 
Sundari, 938, 1028, 1261 
Sunderbuns, 1166, 1199 
Sung-yan, 1394 
Sunjaya, 1301 
Supan, 1336 
Suprabbadefva. 1003 
Suprabbita, 1009 
mpatnas, 934 
SuparSva, 934, 937 
Sunr&VRsa, 908 
mrd, 957 

Sm^shtra-vishava, 784 
Surelvara, I(X)2 1014-15 
Suriya (Surva) Vikrama, 1334 
Siirya, 811-13, 815, 862, 881-86, 905. 

907, 013-14, 1151, 1199 


Suzya-Lokesvara, 914 
Suiyamitra, 883 
Sutyaiataka, 1004 
Suryavadisa, 1326 
Suryavannan, 795 
Suiruta, 1021 
Susunia, 782, 1094 
Sutasoma, 1260 

Sutra(s), 794, 803, 906, 1012, 1017, 1023, 
1041, 1293. 1346 
Sutradbua, 1162 
Sutrapada, 1158, 1160 
suttiram, 1038 
Suvarkkam, 1050 
Suvarno, 978 

Suvarnadvipa, 977, 1287-88, 1291, 1296- 
97, 1305, 1319 
Suvarpagrama, 1297, 1329 
Suvasantahi, 958 

SuvarpabhumT, 1264, 1287-88, 1338 
Su-Wu. 1319 
Suyya, 971 

SvamT Mahasena, 816, 1104 
Svami Brabmanva-deva Kiimara, 815 
Sviimajalesvara, 1132 
KvasHka, 933 
srastikapatta, 933-34 
Svayambhu, 828, 1028-29 
Svetambaras, 826, 831, 936-37, 1027 
8vetapata.s, 819 
Svetavarahasvamin, 784 
SveUliaitara Updiiisliad, 87.3 
Swamikkannu Fillai, L. D., 1083 
Swaminath I\er, V., 1051 
Swat Valley, 835, 847 
Syadvada-ratnakara, 1012 
Syatnilaka, 1007 
Sylhet, 1205, 1389 
S>ria, 1361-03. 1387 

Tagadur, 1087 
Tagadur-YdtHrai, 1086 
Tagaung, 1331 
Tai, 1317, 1320 
Taila II, 1411 
Tailapadeva, 820 
Taittiiiya. 1015 
Taittinya Aranyaka, 806, 887 
TaitHnya Brahtnan^f lOQQ 
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TottH^ya-SaiMiUa, 868, 1000 
Takhal (Peshawar), 927 
Takht-i-Bahi, 927, 1195 
Takka, 971, 972 
Takkayagapparani, 1088 
Tam, 906 

Takkola. 1286, 1291-92 
Takkota, 1819 
Taldamakan, 1338 

TakshaMa (or Taxila), 814 887, 628 

Takua Pa, 1291-93 

tala-janghd, 1135 

Talagupda, 987 

talaikkol, 1081 

Talaings, 1331 

Talaing records (of Burma), 1029 
Talaiy^anganam, 1035 
Talakid, 987 
tSttmdna, 1176 
tamarai, 1038 
timarasa, 1038 

Tamil (People or Region), 791, 804-05» 
809, 821, 825, 828-30. 877, 885, 1030. 
1032, lose, 1042, 1046, 1052. 122a 

1234, 1280-81, 1361, 4412 
Tamil-dhiran, 1057 
Tamilagam, 1039 
Tamilnadu, 892, 894 
Tamd NSvalar Charuai, 1051 
Tamil Sangam, 1035 
Tamhik (West Bengal), 908. 1191, 1195, 
1288 

TamralipH. 835, 845, 977, 1283-89, 1294 
Tamrapara!, 791 
Tamrapat(ana, 1336 
Tam VeiTumai, 1038 
Tana (or Thana), 814, 977 
Tanelava Mahadev.-*', 1193 
Tang. 1301, 1303, 1316, 1324, 1334, 
1351, 1353 

Tanjhi Vilayalayan, 1(®1 
Tan)<»e, 813, 1057 
Tannasserim, 1333 
Tantra, 780, 792 
TatUrSkhySvika, 1009 
TantravStmka, 1001, 1013 
TotOfWfSna, 858, 1350 
1037 


Tinttic, 808-11, 860, 897 
Tantristt, 811 
Tao-hi, 844 
Tao-Iin, 845 
Taongai, 1351 
Tao-Pien, 1300 
Tapasovatsardja, 1006 
Tapatisamvarat}a, 1007 
Tara (tara or tara), 928, 1010, 1050, 

1069, 1206. 1244, 1298 
T^akasappa, 1222-23 
Taragapa, 1011 
Tarim, 1338 
Tarjanl, 900 
Tametar, 1161-62 
Ta-sheng-teng, 845 
Tasbkurghan, 1340 
Tathagata, 919, 923, 925 
Tathagata-gupta, 836 
Tatparya-tika, 1011 
Tattvabindu, 1013 
Tattvaloka, 1020 
Tattvarthasutra, 827, 831 
Tattvasandesa-sastra, 849 
Tattvasiddhi, 849 
Tavoy, 1333 

Tek-ka-mandir, 1140, 1154 

Telengana (or Telingana), 989, 1332 

Telkupi, 1165 

TeUaru, 1073 

Telugu, 821, 1332, 1410 

Ten-Kiu-li, 1319 

Ten lolylls, 1033, 1035 

Tenasserim, 1293 

Tenkalavali-nadn, 1070 

Ter, 1222 

Tera, 832 

That, 1329, 1334, 1337 
Thailand, 1207, 1287. 1316 
Thar. 1157. 1161 
Thane^var, 976, 1008 
Than-hoa, 1309 

Thare Khettara (,?rTk.shetra) 1331 
Thaton, 1332 

Thesdos.'si (or Tlu'odosius), 1361-62 
Theravada, 1.354 
Theri-gSthd, 1088 
Thiru-navukarafti. 10.55 
TTdrmdUuvandSai. 1043, 104§ 
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rhua>thein, 1308, 1309 
TIakieu, 1307 

niwt, 840-41, 844, 962-83, 977, 1207, 
1338, 1347 

Tl-chen, 1310, 1311 
T'ien-shan, 1338 
Tigawa, 785, 892, 1106-09 
Tilakamdnfan, 1008 
Tillaichchihrakutam, 1066 
Tinais of puram, 1033 
rinai, 1031, 1033 

TinaimMai-nuToimhadu, 1048, 1050 
Timimoliy-aimbadu. 1050 
tinduka, 970 
Tinduli, 1163 

Tin Thai, 1216-17, 1243, 1276 
Tirikadugam, 1048-49 
Tirthankaras. 824-25, 915. 932, 934-35, 
937-38, 1102, 1255, 1430 
Timchchanda Viruttatn, 1065 
TiruchirapalH, 1218 
TinijfiSna Sarlibandar, 822-23, 1056 
Tirukkadalmallai, 1063 
Tirukkalambagam, 1073 
Tiruk-kaiyildya-jnana-vula, 1059 
Tinikkaliiknnram, 1231 
Tinikkattala, 1234 
TinikkotHiiyaT, 1062, 1071 
Tinikkavalur, 1063 
Timkku*al. 1034, 1040, 1082 
Tirukkuru-tandakam (Tirukkuru-danda- 
kam), 1066, 1068 

Tiriikkurungiidi, 1068 
TiniVottiyur, 1067 

Tirumalai, (or Tinimalaipiiram), 1066, 
1259, 1280, 1282 

Tinimal-irnfi-jolai, 1067 
Tirumalisai, 1063, 1065 
Tirnmandiram, 1057, 1058 
Tirumandiramalai, 1057 
Tinimangal, 1068-71 
Tinimangal Alvar, 1007 
Tinimivtufip, 1079 
Tlrrimmunippadivar, 829 
Tinimiilar, 1057, 1005 
tirumuroi, 1035, 1061 
Tirumurg-atrupadoi H'iruTnurug-arnjp- 
nadai), 1035, 1060.01 
Tlfupi^ur, I05P 


Tinine4un-da94<^l(*°^^0^9-69 
Tininelveli, 1048, 1068. 1218 
Tiru-mriSai, 1066 
Tiru-n3akanta-v^ppapar, 1064 
Tirupati, 1065 
Tiruppadirip-pnliyur, 1055 
Tirup-pallandu, 1067 
Tiruppaliy-eluchchi, 1086 
Tlruppan, 1064 
Tiruppan-alvar, 1064-65 
Tiruppavai, 1087, 1069 
Tirupper, 1067 
Tinittakka Devar, 829, 1087 
Tiruttondat-togai, 1057-80 
Tiruttu, 1048 
Tinivadigai, 1055 
Tiruvalisvara, 1234, 1236 
Tinivallikkeni (Tiriivellikkeni), 1003* 
1065, 1068 

Tiruvalluvar, 829 
Tiruvaludi-vala-nadar, 1069 
Tirurandndi, 1065 
Tinivarur, 1059 

Tiruvarur-mummanik-kovai, 1059 
Tinivasagam, 1058, 1062, 1071, 1092 
TiruvaMriyam, 1069 
Tinivay-moli, 1089, 1071 
Tinivavmolideva, 1071 
Tiruvellarai, 1067 
Tiruveluk-kurrirttkkai, 1061, 1068 
Tinivelvikiidi, 1256 
Tinivengadam, 1065 
Tinividairay, 1057 
Tiruviruttam, 1069, 1071 
Tiruvidappuram, 1060 
U^ich-chol, 1041 
ti^alyayuattu-ainnurruvar. 991 

Tisata, 1021 

Tiandi I,«ro Tonvprang, 1172 
Tfandi Sewti, 1172 
todar-nilaich-cheyyul, 1086 
tokkai, T069 
fotn-moUt-terar, 1089 
Tolkfirmiyam. 1031. 1035, 1037. 1040- 
41. 1044, 1082, 1092 

Tolkappiyam Sevyul-ival, 1001 
TolkSnpivar, 1035. 1037-43, 1085 
Tajdw-ftdip-podi (Tpndaf-adif-podS), 
1«?0 
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Too4i. 1034, 1084 
Tonkin (or Tonkin Guy), 1289, 1337 
Tonna^a, 784, 823, 847, 1301, 1386, 
1389, 1395-98, 1401-02, 1404, 1425 
To(akacharya, 1015 
Tou-Po, 1301 

Traikutaka (ot Traikutas), 787, 1391-92, 
1430 

Trailokesvara, 1226-27, 1242 
Trailokyamahadevf, 1226 
Trajan, 1361 
Trapussa, 1261 
Trayastriihsa, 918-19, 1261 
Travancore, 1037 
Tribhuvana, 1028 
Tribhuvanamahadevi, 954 
Tribhuvandar, 1315 
Tridandl-Sannyasa, 1016 
Trikalinga, 1022 
Trilochanapala, 1406 
Triloka, 1397, 1425 
Tiimurti, 912 
Trimurti cave, 895 
Trinetresvara, 1161 
Trinunandikkara, 1284 
Tripurusha-charita, 1027 
Tripurantaka (Siva), 795, 881, 1243, 

1255, 1256 

Tripuri, 804, 1006, 1209 
tfi^atha, 1128-29, 1135, 1138, 1142, 

1150, 1159, 1161, 1165 
triratm, 915, 919, 933 
THsatikS, 1022 

Trishashti-laksham-mahdpurana, 1010 
Trishashtisalaka'puTusha'ChaHta, 830 
Trishnl, 907 

friSuta, 889, 894, 904, 1102 1228, 1239, 
1283 

Trivandrum, 1218 
Trivikiama, 1008, 1022, 1241 
Tucn-suen, 1290-91 
TukhSras, 842 
Tumain, 907 
tumbai, 1033 
Tutniuk, 1340 
Tun-huang, 1342, 1397 
Tungabbadra, 1225 
tufijinan, 1051 
Tup^ka SlokavSrtHka, 1013 
{ufai(s), 1031, 1033 

■->101 


turav-aram, 1044 
Turki, 998 

Turks (or Turlasb), 844, 1339, 1349, 

1360, 1366 

Turkestan, 977, 1338-S9, 1343 
Tusam, 782, 797 
Tvash(a, 882 

LI blmtjiibhisarika, 1007 
Uchcbbakalpa, 784, 816 
Uchitan, 1072 
Udaipur Museum, 897 
udiika-vadya, 958 
‘udarabandhanam’, 1065 
V daitatagaham, 1006 
Udayaditya, 1394, 1397, 1398 
Udayagiri. 782, 788, 793, 807, 823, 832, 
865, 869, 894, 900, 906, 932, 933, 1095. 
IIOI, 1109, 1187, 1188, 1205, 1206, 

1217, 1219, 1250 
Udayagiri-Khandagiri, 1101 
Udayakara, 802 

Udayana, 1005-07, 1012-13, 1034, 

1074, 1305-06 

Udayana (autber), 1011, 1012 
Udayana-kavya, 829 
Udayanam Pervngada, 1082 
Udbbata, 962. 1003, 1018, 1019, 1020 
Uddehikas, 883 

Uddiyana (or Odiyana), 811, 835, 838, 
840-41, 853, 871-72, 1351 
Uddyotakara, 1007, 1011 
Uddyotana, 823, 828, 832, 1027 
Udgitba, 1000-01 
Udicbi-devar, 1073 
Udichya, 995 
UdJchyavcsha, 884 
Uditacbarya, 796 
Udunibara, 970, 971 
Udyataparavata, 810 
Udyotaka Keiaii, 1102 
Ugraditya, 1021 
Ugrasena, 1305 
Ujanl, 1200 

Ujjayinl (or Ujjain), 858, 901, 9ein. 
1101, 1363 

Uke& 1151 

Ukldrap-peruraludi, 1030, 1032 
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ulagiyal-ialakku, 10J9 
uUai, 1069 
ullopa, 1027 
Ulochchan^, 1035 
ul-padu-karumattaiaivan, 1043 
Uma, 806, 878. 888, 1149, 1239, 1241, 
1246, 1255, 1281 

Uma-Mahesvara, 809, 876, 899, 1149 
1239, 1241 
Umasvati, 827, 831 
Utnveka, 1014 
Unchanara, 1107 
Undavalli, 1217, 1230 
United I'rovinces, 995 
( 'nmadavasavadatta. 1007 
t/nmai vilakkam, 877 
Unmaxgasitunagara, 1330 
Unmattavatiti, 1403 
Upadesa-mdla, 1028 
Vpadeia-Sahasn, 1014 
Upadhyaya, 782 
upamita, 796 
Upamite«vara, 796 
( Jpamitihliatmprapancha’kathi, 1010 
upanayam, 954, 985 
upunishad, 803, 1014, 1015-16 
upa-puranas, 1002, 1090 
uparikara, 967 
upanlpakas, 1007, 1017 
upasarga, 10.38 
upasrutis, 965 
Upab'ssa, 1029 
UpoKotha, 991 
I'ppiitikudi-hluT, 1032 
utaippayiram, 1082-83 
Uraipeni-Kattiirai. 1078 
iirdfiratui^a, 912 
urt, loss 
urin^, 1033 
urnd, 1189 
umttirasanmar, 1032 
Vhnas-Samhitd, 1049 
Ushi, 883. 885, 887 
Ushavadata (Rishabhadatta—Sanskrit), 
779 

V. Thong, 1336 
Utkal (inscription at), 1071 
Utpala (or Utpalas), 788, 797, 802, 1017, 
1023, 1403. 1425 


Utpaladeva, 1004 
utprekshd, 1018 

Uttama Chola, 1257, 1412, 1434 
Uttar Pradesh, 1119, 1140, 1149-50, 

1163, 1186, 1189, 1195, 1207, 1208, 

1383, 1386, 1389-90, 1409. 1426 
(.'iUtra-purdm, 1010, 1028 
i HaTa-Ramachariki, 962, 1006 
i Uura-Rdmdijam, 1034 
i ttara-lantra, 1018 
Uttaresvara, 1142 
utturiya, 957 
Utturigad^“va, 1303 
uyarlimi, 1031 
uyurndoT, 1042 
uyir-nuiyaugtyal, 1038 

Vachaspati, 1011, 1013-15 

V'achaspati Misra, 1011, 1015 

VucUiuyuya, 1011 

Vada t idhana-hlkd, 1011 

Vadavidhi, 1011 

Vadibha-siiliba, 1088 

\’agblxaU, 963, 1021 

\ abbala II, 1021 

V agisa, 1055 

V'apsvara, 1003 

vufm, 1033 

vuluituts, 904, 905-06 

Vahi Tigin, 1398, 1399, 1425 

Vainyadatta, 1024 

Vaibhara hill, 937 

Vaukrbhi, 961, 1019 

Vaidyanatha Mahadeva, 1142, 1143 

Vaidyaj, 947 

Vaigai, 1032, 1046 

\'iiilayanti, 970n 

Vaikhdmsogdroa, 863, 864, 865 

Vaikuntha, 866 

V^aikuotha Perumala, 1231, 1233, 1253 
Vaimanilca-devas, 938 
Vainayaki Samhita, 898 
Vainya-gupta, 782, 794, 1383, 1384 
Vairdguasataka, 1004 
Vairochana, 932 
Vairotya, 939 

Vaisall, 785, 913-19. 1335-36 
Valfeshika, 1011012 
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Vaishoava. 784. 786-87, 791-95, 804, 

817, 863, 872-73, 1247, 1259, 1274-75, 
1282. 1330, 1376, 1392 
Vaish^avi. 790, 807, 896-97 
Vaishoavism, 779, 787-89, 793, 804-0i 
807, 815, 822, 1059 
Vaisbnavites, 1063, 1065 
Vaixiyapurdpatn, 1088 
Vaisrava^a, 904 
Vaisyaa. 805 

Vailal Deul, 895, 1132, 1138-39, 1154 

1164 

Vafasaneyi SathhUd, 806, 873, 887 
Vajra (peRon), 836 
Vajiabodhi, 844, 846 
Vajradatta, 1010 
Vajradhara, 930 
Vajralepa, 1273 
Vajtinurita, 932 
Vajranandi, 822, 1035-37 
Vajrapani, 921, 928, 929 
Vairapervanka, 1182 
Vajrasattava, 929, 931 
Vajmttvatmika, ^1 
Vairasrinkhala, 939 
Vairaydm, 853-54, 925, 926-29 
Vakatakas. 788, 795. 1237. 1258 
Vakataka IVavawena II, 1028 
Vakhu (vasu), 1425 
VaVkadeva, 1398-99. 1404. 1428 
Vakpad. 824, 1010. 1028 
Vakpatirafa, 962, 1017, 1026 
VaWa, 1019 
Vai^rapriva, 1042 
Vnkroktipanrhd/ikd, 1004 
V'ahilainahadevT. 954 
Valr'anadlva. 1013. 1016 
Valahka-kS^/aiiha-ramjki. 

Valabhi. 785, 795, 815, 823-28. 832. a37- 
38. 848-48. 982, 977, 1000, 1010, 1392- 
93 

Valakku. 1042 
ValaitfapaH, 1088 
Valaydpadi, 829 
Valilvara, 1236, 1254 
Vallabha, 1043 
Vallabhadeva, 1004 
Vaa^, 1031-32, 1047 
ViUiivar. I043r48, 100 


Valnuld. 1006 
Vamadeva, 1245 

Vamana, 788, 969, 962, 1017, 1019-20, 
1209 

Vanamdld, 1426 
Vanamamalal, 1070 
Vanaparpan, 1249 
Vdnaprastho (dsrama), 951 
Vanariija chavada, 824 
Vanavan, 1072 
Vanga. 1084, 1388, 1422 
Vahgala, 1085 
vanH, 1033 
vantaiya, 1050 
Vapprufiffalam, 1055 
VanrakPsvara, 1306 
Vapva^a. 948 
Vara, 904, 1027 
varada-mudrd. 889, 921, 928 
Varagun IT. 1412 
Varaguna, 1082, 1070 
Varasninamangai. 1070 
Varagimamangalam, 1070 

Varaha, 782, 784, 788. 859. 888, 888, 
1107-08, 1188, 1241, 1247. 1251. K3S7, 
1390, 1409, 1426-27 
V'araha-gtjpta, 949 
Varahakshefra On Nrpal). 965 
Varahamihira. 788. 797, 808, 813, 817, 
882. 884-85, 961. 982n, 965, 981. 
1023, 1043, 1117 
V’arahavatara r^Iirf, 906. 1188 
Varahl. 807. 898-96, 1140 
Varam', 1065 
raramudra, 9l4 
Varanan<li, 937 
\'aranasi. 917 
Varanga, 1010 
Varonga-chflfita, 1010 

Varanichi, 961, 1007, 1018, 1025. 1026 
Vorati, 1140 

Vardhamlna, 1006, 1028 
Vardhamdnachaiita, 1010 
V ardhamana-dvatrimsika, 1011 
Vordhamana-kavya, 1028 
Vardhamlnapura, 1010 
Vdrippattu, 1081, 1085 
Varaalata, 1003 
rafnas, 945-46, 948-58 
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Vwodayan, 1072 
txirtona, 1273 
odrtilco, 1273 
Vartta, 988 

VarttikS, 1011, 1015, 1018. 1021 
Varu^a, 882, 887, 904<OS 
Vasantasena, 1075 
Vasas (or vastra), 957 
Vasamdatta, 1007, 1011 
Vasishtha. 911, 952. 979, 1016 
Vasiahfha Dharma Sutra, 1049 
Vdstusastras, 1203 
Vastuvidyd, 1023, 1025 
Vasu, 1188 

Vasubandhu, 834-35, 841-42, 849, 851- 
52, 961, 1009, 1011, 1013 
Vasudatta, 782 

Vasudeva, 782-83, 785, 789. 791-92, 
828, 858-59, 862, 866-67. 1332, 1398 
99 

Vasudevahityii, 932, 1027, 1075 
Vasudeva-Krishna, 787, 862, 871 
Vasudevanar-iindam, 1075 
Vasudeva-Vishnu. 782, 784, 789. 790 
Vasiidhara, 932 
Vasugupta. 802, 804 
Vasus, 906 
Vata, 905 
VatapT, 988, 1056 
Vatsagulma, 987 
Vatsarija, 1027, 1153 
Vatsarafacharita, 1006 
Vatsyayana, 797. 953-56, 958, 964-65, 
975, 1011, 1024, 1037, 1045, 1259 

Vattakfra, 826 
Vatulo-tantra, 797 
Va^ntakam, 1050 
Vdyaviyasamhitd, 799 
Vayirattiegha, 1068 
Vayu, 904-05 

Veda or Vedas, 805, 825, 1(X)0 
Vedagiri^vara, 1231 
Vedanta, 1013, 1015 
Vedanta-sutras, 1002 
Vetfi. 1130 
VedikS, 1132, 1212 
Vedisin, 770. 788 
Velangudi, 1070 
Velankar, 1001 


Vellala or Vellalas, 805, 1043 

Velliyambalam, 1076 

Vel Puri, 1033 

Velvikudi, 1072 

N'emulavada, 1009 

venba(s), 1041, 1061, 1063, 1082 

Vengadam, 1080 

Vehgi, 982, 1021, 1176, 1178, 1218 
1410 

V'engi-Mapdoia, 821 
Veni-samhdra, 1000 
Venkatarya, 1000 
Venkata Madhava, 1000 
Venkayattur, 1049 
Vesara, 1121-22 

Vessantara-Jdtaka, 1261-62, 1265, 1267, 
1269-70 

V'etala-Bhatta, 1009 
Vptchi. 1033 
Vibhdsd, 996 
Vibhutichandra. 845 
Vibudha, 1027 
Vicharitan, 1072 
Vichitrasagara, 1308 
Victoria and Albert Museum, 1207 
Vidagdha-mukta-mandana, 1003, 1009 
Viddhaidlahhanjikd ndtiko, 1006 
Videharajya, 1337 
Vidhiviveka. 1013 
Vidhurapandito Jdtaka, 1267, 1269 
Vidudhaka, 857 
X'idva-Devis, 915, 936 
Vidyadharas, 865, 872, 907, 910, 934 
1250, 1275, 1278-79 

Vidyananda, 827, 1011, 1014, 1022 
Vidyda, 988 
vighnardfa, 900 
Vighnesvara, 898 
Vigrahapala, 1390 

viharas, 962-63, 1100, 1211. 1213-16, 
1218 

Vifaya, 911 

Vijaya-Buddhavaiman, 780 
Vijaya-charitan, 1072 
Vijayadatta, 

Vijayaditya, 987-88, 1227 
Vijayaiaya, 1051-52, 1234 
Vifayilaya cluJisvara, 1234-35, I2$3 
Viiayanagar, 987, 1231, 1409 
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VijAyananyaoam, 1071 

Vijayanka (cw Vijaya ac Vijjika), 1005 

Vijayarama moaastery, 916 

Vijayasiiithasun, 1027 

Vijaya-Skandavannan, 786 

Vijayavazman, 1311 

Vijayawada, 1217 

Vijaye^ara, 1227 

Vijaypuri, 987 

uijtgu/iu, 1033 

Vijja, 1029 

VijndnamatraUi-siddhi, 851 
Vijiianavada, 844, 852 
Vikratanitamba, 1005 
Vikrama, 1024 
Vikrama Chola, 1063 
Vikramaditya, 835, 961, 1000, 1009 
Vikratnaditya I, 1224, 1410 
Vikramaditya 11, 1226, 1242 
Vikramasila (or Vikramsila), 838, 844- 

45, 847. 962, 1021 
Vikratnorvasiva, 997 
Vikrampuri, 847 
Vikrantavartnan, 1313-14 
Vikrantavarman 11, 1313 
Vilakkattamrkuttu, J09I 
Vilambina^anar, 1048 
Vilavangodu taluq, 1037 
Villavan (Bow’iman). 1412 
Villes'vara, 1155, 1157-58, 1160 
Villiputtur, 1067 
Vimala, 828, 1010, 1267, 1332 
Vimalamati, 1027 
Virnalamitra, 849 
Vimana, 1228, 1230, 1233-35 
Vimbasara Katha, 1075 
Vimokshawna, 839, 841, 1349 
ViniHka-Trimsika, 851 
Vittiuktasena, 851 
VTpadhara, 1254 
Vinapotigal, 987 
Vma VSsavadatta, 1006 
' Vlnaya, 1346 
Vinayiditya, 1403 
Vinayaka, 898-99 
Vinayakpila, 1390 
Vinavakapaladeva, 810, 815 
Vindbyagiri, 832 
Vindhyaa forests, 963 
Vindhyan fange, 1096 


V'indhyas, 1121-22, 1124, 1258 
\ mdhyavasiiu, 806 
vindu, 1273 

N'indusaravora, 1129-30, 1132 

Viniichaya, 1020 

Vinitadeva, 852 

ctnnagar, 1064 

Vinmgaram, 1063 

Vipasyi, 920, 931 

Vipranarayana, 1066 

Vlrabhadra, 824, 880, 896-97, 1027 

Vlrucaritc, 962, 1028 

Mrachandra, 1336 

Vlra-Chola, 1000 

VIradatta, 1008 

X’lradeva, 841 

VTrahahka, 1028-29 

\^rahunka, 1027 

Virajakshetra, 809, 815 

Vlraktirrba, 1317 

firalis, 1081 

VTra-narayapa, 1070 

\‘Tra-naravanapnrani, 1070 

Virangada-katha, 1027 

\7rasena, 1010, 1385 

Vjrasena Saba, 793 

Virasoliyam, 1037, 1049, 1089 

\7rasoma, 1022 

V7ra.stava, 1028 

VirastuH, 1011 

Virataparvo. 806 

t-irundu, 1073 

Virupak«. 857. 1226-28. 12,33. 1242. 
T247. 1279 

riruttam, 108.5, 1087-88 
vinitti, 1050 
VTmwma, 849 
Visakhsi, 857, 902 
Vi^alchadatta, 1005 
Visf’xhma.^vaka-hhasya. 823 
\'isha, 1022 
Visharmhanaliliu 1026 
Vishamaxiddht, 1410 
Vishapahura-Hotra, I Oil 
Vishnu, 781-91, 807-08 859, 862-67. 

871-73, 87.5. 879. 881-82. 888, 890, 

895-96, 901, 909, 911-14, 979, 1031, 
1053, 1062. 1064. 1104, 1107-08, 1186- 
87. 1188, 1196, 1199, 1209, 1224. 

1232, 1239-11. 1246-47, 1249, 1251. 
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1277-78. 1310, 1312, 1375, 1383, 1390, 
1418, 1420, 1426 
Vishitu-AnantaiayaiJa relief, 901 
Vistuiubhata, 783, 808 
Vishflu-chatunnurti, 789, 867 
Viih^u chitta, 1066 
Vishnu DhaTtna-sutras, 1002, 1049 
Visnudfwirmottara, 789. 884, 1025, 
1272 

VishfiU-dhaTmottara-purdtta, 1066 
Vishijugopa, 786 
Vishougupta, 1016, 1383 
Vishnukun()in or Vish^iukun4irs, 786, 
1017, 1408, 1430 
Vishiiu-Lokesvara, 914 
Vishiju-Narayaija, 788 
Vishnupada, 783, 785 
Vishnu PuraifO, 792-93, 1049 
Vishnusamhitd, 973 
Vi.thjjutrata, 782 
Vishnuvarclhan, 1008 
VishijMvriddha gotrfl, 952 
Visvarupa-nihandha or Samuchchaya, 
1002 

Vl.starakavl, 1089 

Vkitirna-tunfiasilharam Sikharipraka-fam. 

nil 

visva-Brahma, 1226 
Vi.fvahhfi. 920-.3I 
Vifvakanna, 1214-15 
Vifvanatha, 1147 

Vi-lvariim. 1002, 1012, 1014, 1017 
VUvavada, 1157 
Vifvavaitnan, 783, 1104 
971 
1015 

ViraranapatVika. 1016 
Virarana-prarthnna, 101.5 
VivasvSn, 881-82 
Vivekn-Chudamani. 1014 
rii/nnga, 884-86 
Vo-canh, 1307-08. 1319 
VoH. 1098. 1114-15 
Vrdrhada. 995 
frao. 1067 
rrane, 965 
946 

Vrilnha DevatS, 1208 
Vrishabhadeva, 1016 
Viitti, low. 1019 


VrUta-jdtisanutchchaya, 1 (^ 

Vm 1255 
Vr?avahana, 1255-56 
Vyadhapura, 1323-24 
Vyaghramukha, 1022 
Vvaghrasena, 787, 1392 
oyajokti, 1004 
Vyakara^a, 1015 
Vyanjana, 1020 
V'yanfara Devatas, 908, 938 
Vvasa. 817, 979, 1299 
Vyavahdra, 1023 
Vyomasiva, 804, 1012 
V’yoina.livacharya, 1012 
Vyomatxifi, 1012 
vyuhavada, 789 

Wadhwan, 832, 1010, 1161 
Wagh, 1098 

Wang hiuan t’se, 1351-52 
Warangal, 1017 
Wei, 1351 

Wellesley (district), 977, 1292 
Wen-su, 1344 
Western Ghats, 991 
Western India, 947, 967, 971, 990 
Whitehead, R. B., 1426 
Wintemit/, 1043, 1085 
Wu-hing, 1294 
Wu-k’ong, 838. 840, 1353 
Wular Lake, 972 

Xcin Sen, 1329 

1053 

Yagesvara, 1140, 1154 
Yaiftachandra, 1,335 

Yaifiavallcva, 946, 950, 962. 964. 966. 
964, 976. 979-80, 1021 
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